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PREFACE 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  of  Historical  Geology  en4)loyed 
in  the  pre^nt  •volume  is  a  somewhat  radical  departure  from  that  usually 
followed  in  textbooks  of  this  class.  I  have  placed  the  emphasis  upon 
stratigraphic  development  rather  than  biologic,  because  I  believe  that 
the  former  is  more  readily  grasped  by  the  student  and  will  have  greater 
interest  for  him.  The  biological  aspect  has  not  been  negated,  but  its 
treatment  has  been  segregated  mainly  in  special  chapters.  Thus  there 
is  an  introductory  chapter  in  which  the  classification,  structural  char- 
acters, and  life  habits  of  plants  and  animals  are  considered,  with  illus- 
trations drawn  largely  from  modern  types.  A  separate  chapter  treats 
of  the  life  of  the  PaUeozoic  after  the  Palaeozoic  systems  have  been  dis- 
cussed. Here  the  endeavor  has  been  to  present  the  development  of  life 
during  the  Palaeozoic  in  a  sequential  manner,  the  classes  being  discussed 
separately.  A  similar  treatment  is  accorded  the  life  of  the  Mesozoic 
after  the  chapters  on  Mesozoic  stratigraphy.  The  life  of  the  Tertiary 
and  that  of  the  Quaternary  are  treated  in  separate  chapters  following  the 
stratigraphic  discussion. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  systems  have  generally  been  arranged 
according  to  a  uniform  plan.  After  a  brief  historical  consideration  and 
generally  a  table  of  the  subdivisions,  several  characteristic  sections  are 
described  and  illustrated  with  sections  and  t3npical  figures  of  a  few 
fossils.  Then  the  stratigraphic  development  in  America  and  Europe 
is  discussed  and  illustrated  with  ideal  sections  and  palaeogeographic 
maps,  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  formations  at  the  time  of  forma- 
tion and  the  geographic  conditions  which  determined  their  distribution 
and  character.  Some  teachers  will  find  that  the  fossils  here  given  are 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  elementary  student,  while  for  those  desir- 
ing to  give  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  index  fossils  6f  each  system, 
the  section  on  the  life  of  the  period,  with  its  greater  abimdance  of  illus- 
trations, will  serve  as  a  text. 

The  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  many  sources.  Photographs 
of  typical  New  York  State  localities  were  loaned  by  the  New  York  State 
Museum,  Dr.  John  M.  Clark,  Director.  Others  were  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director.  The 
Poptdar  Science  MotUhty  also  loaned  a  number  of  photographs,  while  a 
large  number  of  photographs  of  the  skeletons  and  restorations  of  reptiles 
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and  mammals  were  obtained  from  the  American  Museimi  of  Natural 
History.  To  these  institutions  and  the  gentlemen  who  represent  them, 
my  best  thanks  are  due.  Other  photographs  have  been  received  from 
individuals  as  acknowledged  in  their  proper  places.  Illustrations  of 
fossils  and  a  number  of  sections  and  other  illustrations  were  taken  from 
various  books,  the  principal  ones  being  indicated  by  letters  as  follows: 
Kayser's  Geologische  Formationskunde  (K);  Haug's  TraiU  de  Giologie 
(Hg) ;  Steinmann's  EinfUhrung  in  die  PaUUmtologie  (S) ;  Zittel,  Grund- 
zUge  der  Paldantologie  (Z) ;  Grabau  and  Shimer's  North  American  Index 
Fossils  (I.  F.).  From  the  latter  work  the  original  sources  of  illustrations 
of  the  fossils  can  be  obtained.  The  publications  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  York,  and  others  have 
been  freely  drawn  upon  for  Ulustrations.  Sections  from  my  field  notes 
both  in  America  and  Europe  have  been  introduced  whenever  such  sec- 
tions seemed  called  for  to  illustrate  the  text.  Original  illustrations  have 
been  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  Welleck,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sections  and  the  pabeogeographic  maps  I  have  had  the  efficient  assistance 
of  Miss  Welleck  and  Mrs.  M.  Tucker. 

In  preparing  the  text  for  the  press,  I  have  again  had  the  able  assistance 
of  my  former  student,  Miss  Mary  Welleck,  who  also  assisted  in  the  proof 
reading.  The  entire  proof  was  also  read  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Ernest  Wel- 
leck, of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  To  these 
friends  my  best  thanks  are  given.  To  Dr.  Marjorie  O'Connell  I  am 
especially  indebted  for  careful  and  efficient  work  on  the  proof  and  illus- 
trations. Finally  to  all  colleagues  who  by  criticism  or  otherwise  have 
helped  me  to  eliminate  errors  and  clarify  the  presentation  of  the  great 
subject  of  Earth  Evolution,  I  herewith  tender  my  most  sincere  thanks. 
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PART   II— HISTORICAL   GEOLOGY 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

CHRONOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF   THE  ROCKS  OF 

THE  EARTH'S  CRUST 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  classification  of  rocks  differs  from  a  litho- 
logical  one,  in  that  it  takes  account  primarily  of  their  age  rela- 
tions, and  considers  their  lithic  character  of  secondary  importance. 

Units  of  Chronological  Classification 

Formations 

The  unit  of  chronological  classification  of  rocks  is  the  formationj 
a  term  of  somewhat  variable  applicability  and  first  proposed  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Fiichsel.  A  formation 
may  be  either  igneous  or  sedimentary.  In  the  latter  case  it  may 
include  either  a  single  stratum  or  several  strata.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  a  formation,  however,  were  formed  during  a  limited 
time  period  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Ordinarily  a  formation  is 
delimited  on  a  lithological  basis,  and  it  is  made  to  include  between 
its  upper  and  lower  limits  either  rocks  of  uniform  character  or  rocks 
more  or  less  uniformly  varied,  as,  for  example,  a  rapid  alterna- 
tion of  shale  and  limestone  strata.  Such  formations  are  given 
local  names,  the  name  selected  being  that  of  a  town  or  of  a  river  or 
other  natural  object  with  which  theformation  is  associated. 

Formations  are  limited  in  horizontal  extent,  because  the  condi- 
tions favoring  their  deposition  were  local  and  varied  from  place 
to  place.  Thus  two  formations  of  different  lithological  character 
will  be  formed  at  the  same  time  in  two  distant  localities.  If  it 
can  be  determined  that  these  two  formations  are  exact  equivalents. 
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the  same  name  may  be  applied  to  both,  irrespective  of  their 
lithology.  This  determination,  however,  is  not  generally  possible, 
especially  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  study  of  a  region,  and  thus 
the  two  formations  will  be  given  separate  names. 

It  often  happens  that  what  appears  to  be  a  single  lithological 
unit,  such  as  a  shale,  or  a  series  of  limestone  beds,  turns  out  on 
closer  study,  especially  of  its  organic  remains,  to  include  two  or 
more  distinct  formations.  Then  the  old  name  of  the  compound 
formation  has  to  be  dropped  and  new  names  must  be  given  to  the 
several  divisions  thus  delimited,  or  the  old  name  may  be  restricted 
to  a  part  of  the  compound  series. 

Systems  of  Formations 

Formations  which  have  a  certain  unity  of  character,  especially 
in  the  organic  remains  which  they  contain,  are  grouped  together 
to  form  geological  systems.  The  establishment  of  geological  sys- 
tems has  been  gradual  in  the  history  of  the  science,  new  ones  being 
added  from  time  to  time  to  those  recognized  before.  Such  new  sys- 
tems were  in  some  cases  made  by  the  division  of  the  older  ones, 
while  in  others  it  was  recognized  that  two  systems,  found  to  be  in 
close  juxtaposition  in  one  region,  were  separated,  at  another  locality, 
by  a  system  not  previously  recognized.  In  general,  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  geological  S3rstems  are  fairly  well  defined  in  most 
countries,  but  in  some  sections  the  limitation  may  not  be  so  readily 
determinable,  and  systems  which  appear  to  be  a  unit  in  one  region 
may,  in  another,  show  characters  which  would  suggest  their  sub- 
division into  two  or  more  systems.  Since  the  classification  has 
been  one  of  historic  growth,  it  is  desirable  briefly  to  outline  its 
development. 

History  of  Development  op  Chronological 

Classification 

Classification  of  Primary  Divisions.  — The  earlier  geologists  had 
no  understanding  of  the  real  time  relations  of  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust,  nor  did  they  realize  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
successive  series  of  rock  formations  which  could  be  recognized  as 
the  same  if  found  in  other  localities.  It  was  not  until  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  idea  of  the  successive  origin  of  rock 
formations  was  grasped  and  that  chronological  or  stratigraphic 
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geology  had  its  inception.  This  took  place  ahnost  simultaneously 
in  the  different  European  countries  where  geology  was  cultivated. 
In  England,  we  are  tdd,  John  Strachey  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  succession  of  formations  in  the  coal-fields,  and  that  although 
these  strata  were  inclined,  they  were  succeeded  by  nearly  horizontal 
formations  ranging  from  the  Red  Marl  (Triassic)  to  the  Chalk. 
This  view  was  published  in  1719  and  1725.  In  Italy,  Giovanni 
Arduino  (1713-1795)  classified  the  rocks  of  the  north  of  Italy  into 
(a)  Prirmiivey  comprising  the  schists  and  other  rocks,  which  form 
the  core  of  the  moimtains ;  (b)  Secondary,  comprising  the  stratified 
fossilijerous  rocks  which  overlie  these;  (c)  Tertiary ,  the  disinte- 
grated sand  and  other  loose  material  which  often  contains  the 
remains  of  land  animals  and  plants;  and  {d)  Volcanic,  rocks 
which  consist  of  the  lavas  and  tuffs  produced  by  repeated  volcanic 
eruption. 

In  Germany,  the  chronological  relation  of  the  stratified  to  the 
older  rocks  and  to  the  imconsolidated  material  overlying  -them 
was  independently  recognized  by  Johann  Gottlob  Lehman,  whose 
studies  were  published  in  1756  and  Georg  Christian  Ftichsel,  whose 
works  appeared  in  1762  and  1773.  Lehman's  studies  were  carried 
on  in  the  Harz  Mountains  and  in  the  Erzgebirge,  that  range  of 
mineral-bearing  hills  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia  which  has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  both  mining 
and  geological  thought.  In  the  cores  of  both  these  mountain 
masses,  he  recognized  the  older  or  Primitive  rocks  (Urgebirge), 
which  were  the  first  to  be  formed  in  the  making  of  the  earth.  In 
many  exposures  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden  and  elsewhere  in  the 
mountains  on  the  Bohemian  border,  these  old  rocks,  consisting  of 
porphyries,  of  granites,  inclined  schists,  etc.,  are  abruptly  covered 
by  horizontal  strata,  beginning  generally  with  conglomerates, 
which  arc  succeeded  by  sandstones,  followed  by  limestones,  the 
latter  often  with  many  fossils  (Fig.  735).  All  of  these  belong  to 
the  system  now  called  Cretaceous.  They  constituted  Lehman's 
second  division,  and  he  designated  them  by  the  current  miner's 
term  of  FlMzgebirge,  which  signifies  horizontally-lying  rocks.  He 
recognized  that  they  were  formed  as  successive  layers  by  sedi- 
mentation in  water  which  once  covered  the  region,  and  that  they 
succeeded  one  another  in  a  definite  and  recognizable  order  within 
the  district.  Overlying  these  stratified  deposits  were  the  uncon- 
solidated series  of  gravels,  sands,  and  loess  which  were  designated 
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AUttmum  (Angeschwemmtgebirge),  and  regarded  as  the  deposits 
formed  by  the  Noachian  Deluge.  These  we  now  know  to  be,  in 
part  at  least,  of  glacial  origin.  The  general  relationships  of  these 
fonnations  are  shown  in  the  following  di^!;rain  (Fig.  735)-    ^  view 


t'iG.  735.  —  Section  in  the  "Saxon  Switzerland"  near  Pirna,  with  the  valley 
of  the  Elbe  on  theright,  showing  therelationshiftsof  the  formatbnsin  the  Fegion 
studied  by  Werner,  i.  Urgcbirge,  or  Primary  rorks.  Gneiss,  schist,  syenite, 
etc.,  ending  above  in  an  unweathered  erosion  surface  in  which  pot-hole-like 
depressions  are  frequently  found,  a.  Flotzgebirgr,  or  Secondary  racks.  Cre- 
taceous, (la,  i,  Cenomanian;  2[:-«,  Turonian.)  la.  Basal  conglomerate  and 
Lower  "Quader"  sandstone,  replaced  laterally  by  Planer  (see  Fig.  7370). 
lb.  CorinoJiu  PUner.  Thin-beddedlimestones  withOsfreocorinoia.  2C.  Middle 
Quader  sandstone  replaced  near  Dresden  by  Labiatm  Pl&ner,  or  thin  limestone, 
vith  I noceramus  labtatus  (Fig.  i5gQa).  id.  Thin-bedded  limestones  and 
maris  with /fiociramiM  brongniarli  (Fig.  1740)  (BrongniarUP^net).  se.  Upper 
Quader  sandstone,  forming  picturesque  cliffs  above  the  Elbe  River  (see 
fig-  736)-  3-  A  ngesdrwtmmtgebirge  or  Alluvium.  Glacial  deposits  and  loess. 
(Otiginal.) 

of  the  cliff  of  Secondary  sandstone  (FlStzgeUrge)  exposed  on  the 
Elbe  is  shown  in  Fig,  736.  The  rock  is  strongly  jointed,  and  dis- 
integration and  deflation  have  produced  picturesque  pillars, 
buttresses,  and  other  erosion  forms  which  simulate  an  alpine 
landscape  and  have  suggested  the  name  Saxon- Bohemian-Switzer- 
land {SHchsiih-Bokmische-Sckweiz)  for  the  region.  Two  other 
sections,  showing  the  relationships  of  the  formations  in  the  vidnity, 
are  given  in  Figs.  737  a,  b. 

Fiichsel's  studies  were  made  in  the  hills  of  the  Thuringian  Forest, 
the  core  of  which  consists  of  ancient  rocks,  chiefly  crystalline 
schist  and  granites.  On  their  flanks  lies  a  great  series  of  stratified 
rocks  with  a  gentle  inclination,  ranging  from  the  coal-bearing  beds, 
or  from  the  Permian,  to  the  Muschelkalk  or  the  Keuper  Marls 
(Triassic).  He  considered  that  these  inclined  strata  were  originally 
deposited  in  a  horizontal  manner  and  that  their  present  position 
was  due  to  disturbance.  He  also  held  that  the  formation  of  these 
dqMsits  took  place  during  a  dehtiite  period  in  the  history  of  the 
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Re.  736.  —  Cliff  of  Secondary  sandstone  (Qiiader  sandstone)  above  the 
Elbe  siiver,  near  the  Saxon-Bohemia  a  border  (Bastul).  See  section 
Fig.  73S  "t  «. 
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earth  and  that'similar  formations  were  deposited  elsewhere  during 
the  same   period.    Overlying  the  Muschelkalk  or  the  Keuper 

Marl  in  the  Thuringian 
region  is  the  unconsoli- 
dated material  spoken  of 
as  Alluvium,  and  this 
was  regarded  by  Fiichsel 
as  the  record  of  the 
Great  Deluge.  The  fol- 
lowing section  (Fig.  738) 
shows  this  arrangement 
of  the  strata.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  although 
Lehman  and  FUchsel 
recognized  the  same  gen- 
eral succession  of  ancient 
rocks,  of  Fldtz  formations 
(Secondary),  and  of  Al- 
luviiun,  the  Flotz  forma- 
tions of  the  two  were 
not  the  same,  those  of 
FUchsel's  region  being 
older  (Permian  and  Tri- 
assic)  than  those  of 
Saxony  (Cretaceous), 
which,  in  turn,  are  want- 
ing in  the  Thuringian 
region. 


Fig.  737  a.  —  Section  of  the  rocks  in  the 
Plauen  Gorge  (Plauenscher  Gnind)  near  Dres- 
den, Saxony,  illustrating  the  relationships  of 
the  formations  studied  by  Werner.  (From 
the  author's  field  studies.)  i.  Urgehirle,  or 
Primary  rocks.  Syenite.  2.  Flotzgebirge,  or 
Secondary  rocks.  Cretaceous,  aa.  Basal  con- 
glomerate 1 1  meters  thick,  containing  numerous 
well-rounded  boulders  of  the  syenite,  and  rest- 
ing upon  an  unweathered  erosion  surface  of 
the  latter,  occasionally  filling  ancient  pot-hole- 
like hollows.  The  sandy  matrix  of  the  boulder 
conglomerate  is  highly  fossiliferous  (Ceno- 
manian).  26.  Thin-bedded  limestone  (PlMner), 
with  Ostrea  carinat^  (Carinaius  Planer,  Ceno- 
manian).  2c.  Similar  beds  with  Inoceramus 
lainatus  {Labiaius  Pl&ner,  Turonian).  2^  and 
2C  have  a  combined  thickness  of  3  meters. 
3.  AngesckwemnUgebirge  or  AUuvium  (boulder 
clay,  loess,  etc.,  Quaternary).    (Original.) 


There  is,  moreover,  no 
agreement  in  the  use  of  these 
terms  by  the  pioneer  Ger- 
man and  Italian  stratig- 
raphers.  The  "Primitive" 
rocks  of  north  Italy  often 
inclose  metamorphosed  Meso- 
zoic  formations,  which  are  of 


the  age  of  the  Secondary 
rocks  of  Germany.  The  "Secondary"  of  Arduino  includes  rocks  now  placed 
in  the  Tertiary,  and  his  Tertiary  corresponded  more  nearly  to  the  Alluvium 
or  (Juatemary  series  of  German  and  French  geologists. 
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It  was,  however,  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner,  professor  of  mining 
and  mineral<^  in  the  Mining  Academy  oi  Freiburg  in  Saxony, 


Fig.  Jij  b.  —  Section  near  Dresden,  showing  how,  in  pUc«,  Pklcoarfc 
(Pcmiiau  1-4)  strata  appear  beneath  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  (Cretaceous 
5-7)  beds.  (From  the  author's  field  notebook.)  i,  Primaiy  rock  (syenite); 
3,  lower  RotltUegendes,  basal  sands  and  clays,  gray  sandstone,  shales  and 
coal  irith  an  intruded  bed  of  hornblende  porphyry;  3,  middle  Rothlicgendes, 
red  shales,  etc..  with  a  bed  of  coal;  4,  upper  Rothliegendes,  conglomerates, 
sands,  and  tuSs;  5,  basal  conglomerate;  6,  sandstones,  coals,  limestones, 
and  variegated  shales  with  Oilrea  carinala  {Carinatui  Pliner) ;  ;,  thin-beddcd 
limestone  with /nix«ramiti  labiatus  iLabuilus  PUner};  8,  Alluvium.     {Origiiial.) 

who  made  this  idea  of  geological  succession  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  geology  as  then  understood.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  accomplished  chieSy  through  his  teachings  and  the  work  of 


Fig.  738.  —  Section  in  the  Tburingian  Mountains  ot  Germany,  the  region 
studied  by  Lehman,  extending  from  the  Inselberg  (on  the  left)  northeastward 
to  Walterdiausen.  i,  3,  Urgebirge  or  Primary  rocks  (i,  crystalline  schist, 
a,  intrusive  granite) ;  3-6,  Ploltgebirge  oc  Secondary  rocks  (3,  Rothliegendes, 
tuffs  and  sandstones  of  Permian  age;  4,  Zechstein,  Permian  limestone; 
5,  Buntsandsldn,  Lower  Trias^c;  6,  Muschelkalk,  Middle  Triassic.  The  - 
Upper  Trias^c  Keuper  occurs  in  other  sections).  7,  Allwmum.  Intruded 
porphyries  in  black,  the  younger  with  white  dots.  Note  thai  the  Secondary 
or  Fl5lz  of  this  region  is  older  than  that  of  the  5axon>Bohemian  region, 
comprising  Triassic  and  late  Palxozok:  (Permian).     (Original.) 

his  pupils.  Werner  promulgated  the  idea  of  universal  formations 
based  on  the  succession  found  in  his  home  region  of  Saxony,  and 
these  he  regarded  as  extending  over  the  entire  globe.    The  first 
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formed  or  Primitive  rocks  ( Urgebirge),  which  he  regarded  as  chemi- 
cal precipitates  from  the  primordial  ocean,  included  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  schists,  slates,  etc.  Upon  these  rest  the  Secondary  rocks,  — 
sandstones,  limestones,  rock-salt,  etc.,  and  upon  these  the  alluvial 
deposits.  He  also  recognized  an  older  series  of  rocks  consisting 
of  graywackes,  slates,  and  Umestones,  between  the  Primitive  and 
the  Secondary  series,  and  these  he  called  Transition  rocks,  holding 
them  to  have  been  deposited  during  the  passage  or  transition  of 
the  earth  from  its  chaotic  to  its  habitable  state.  In  these  rocks 
are  found  the  oldest  organic  remains  and  they  mark  the  change 
from  chemical  to  mechanical  deposition.  They  comprise  a  part  of 
what  we  now  call  the  Paleozoic  series. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  rocks  of  the 
Paris  Basin  were  studied  by'Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  who  found 
that  between  the  chalk  beds,  which  belonged  to  the  Secondary 
division  of  the  German  geologists^  and  the  Alluvium,  there  was 
a  great  series  of  clays,  sandstones,  limestones,  marls,  and  gypsum 
beds,  partly  of  marine  and  partly  of  fresh- water  origin,  with  shells 
and  the  remains  of  vertebrates  unlike  any  found  either  above  or 
below.  They  also  noted  a  remarkable  constancy  in  the  succession 
of  the  formations,  and  further  found  that  these'  beds  could  be 
recognized  from  point  to  point  by  the  fossils  which  they  contained. 
Thus  a  new  series  of  strata  was  recognized  between  the  Sec- 
ondary and  the  Alluvium,  one  not  found  in  the  region  studied 
by  the  German  geologists,  though  well  developed  elsewhere  in 
Germany  and  in  the  adjoining  countries.  To  these  the  name 
Tertiary  was  applied,  though  they  represent  only  a  part  of  the 
formations  now  included  in  this  series.  In  much  more  recent 
times,  the  term  Qtuiternary  series  was  applied  to  the  unconsoli- 
dated (glacial,  etc.)  material  which  was  found  to  lie  upon  the 
Tertiaries  in  one  region  and  upon  the  Secondary  rocks  in 
another. 

Finally,  studies  in  North  America  and  in  Scandinavia  led  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  Primitive  rocks  into  the  Archaean  at  the  bottom 
and  the  Algonkian  above  these,  and  later  to  still  more  detailed 
subdivisions  of  the  oldest  rocks  (see  the  Table,  on  page  20).  Up 
to  this  point,  then,  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  had  become  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  groups,  representing  the  successive  time 
periods  in  which  they  were  formed.  These,  with  their  modem 
equivalents,  are  as  follows : 
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Alluvium  or  QuaUrnaiy Psychozoic 

Terdary Cenozoic 

Fl5tzgebirge  or  Secondary Mesozoic 

Transition PaUeozoic 

„     , .           ^ .  f  Proterozoic 

Urgcbirgc  or  Primary J  Eozoic 

[  ArchjBozoic 

The  terms  in  use  to-day  refer  primarily  to  the  character  of  the' 
life  of  the  globe  in  each  of  the  time  periods  during  which  the  corre- 
sponding deposits  were  formed.  This  is  expressed  by  the  ending 
zoicy  which  refers  to  life.  Archaeozoic  refers  to  the  archaic  type 
of  life,  Eozoic  to  the  dawn  of  life,  Proterozoic  to  primitive  life. 
Pakeozoic  implies  ancient  forms  of  life ;  Mesozoic,  medieval ;  Ceno- 
zoic, modem ;  and  Psychozoic,  mental  life,  or  the  time  of  man's 
existence  upon  the  earth. 

Classification  of  Formations  and  Systems.  —  In  the  detailed 
subdividing  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  English  geologists 
have  played  a  leading  part,  and  many  of  the  terms  which  they 
have  proposed  for  these  subdivisions  have  been  generally  ac- 
cepted in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  work  William  Smith,  the 
"  Father  of  English  Geology  "  (see  p.  27,  Fig.  11,  Pt.  I),  was  the 
pioneer ;  he  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  formations  could  be 
identified  by  their  fossils  in  any  locality.  In  order  that  we  may 
understand  the  development  of  this  classification,  a  generalized  sec- 
tion across  England  will  be  given,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  section  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  traverse  of  that  country, 
either  in  such  completeness  or  in  such  simpUcity  of  structure  (Fig. 

739)- 
On  the  west  coast  of  Wales  are  seen  patches  of  the  old  rocks, 

though  still  more  ancient  gneisses  are  found  in  Scotland  and  the 

Outer  Hebrides.    The  mountains  of  Wales  consist  of  an  intricate 

series  of  folded  and  much  disturbed  sandstones,  shales,  graywackes, 

and  some  limestones  beds,  with  many  intrusive  igneous  rocks. 

This  series  was  designated  by  the  early  geologists  the  Old  Gray- 

wacke  group,  and  at  first  no  attempt  was  made  to  subdivide  it. 

Overljdng  this,  in  some  places  with  apparent  conformity,  in  others 

with  a  violent  unconformity  (Figs.  531^,  b,  p.  613,  Pt.  I),  is  a  series 

of  red  and  brown  sandstones  and  shales,  the  older  of  two  great  red 

sandstone  formations  of  Britain.    This  is  much  better  developed  in 

Scotland,  and  has  long  been  known  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Overlying  it  in  places^  though  elsewhere  resting  directly  upon  the 
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grajrwackes,  is  a  great  limestone  series  which,  because  of  its  promi- 
nence in  some  of  the  high  ridges  of  North  England  and  Ireland,  has 
been  designated  the  Mountain  Limestone.  (See  Section  Fig.  141, 
p.  198,  Pt.  I.)  Another  name  given  to  it  is  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
because  it  underlies  the  coal-bearing  rocks.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  limestone,  however,  there  is  often  a  rather  coarse  sandstone  and 
pebble  conglomerate,  wlych,  because  it  was  much  used  for  making 
millstones,  had  become  known  as  the  Millstone  Grit.  The  coal- 
bearing  shales  and  sandstones  which  overUe  the  Millstone  Grit  are 
generally  designated  Coal-measure  series  in  Britain.    These  also 

NW?  ^  3  1$.     ?    ?         ?■ 
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Fig.  739.  —  Generalized  section  across  England  from  the  mountains  of 
Wales  to  the  London  Basin.  1-3.  Old  Graywacke.  i,  Pre-Cambrian  schist, 
etc.;  2,  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  shales,  limestones,  etc.,  with  intruded 
and  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks  (in  black);  3,  Silurian  rocks;  4,  Old 
Red  Sandstone  (Devonian);  5,  Carix>niferous  Limestone  (Mississippian) ; 
6,  Millstone  Grit;  7,  Coal-measures;  8,  Magnesian  Limestone  (Permian);  9, 
New  Red  Sandstone  (Triassic) :  10,  Lias;  11,  lower  Odlite,  forming  the  Cotswold 
hills  or  cuesta;  12,  Oxford  clay;  13,  Corallian  limestone,  etc.;  14,  Kim- 
meridge  clay;  15,  Portland  and  Purbeck  beds  (10-15  Jurassic) ;  16,  Gault  and 
Green-sand  (Cretaceous) ;  17,  Chalk  (Cretaceous),  forming  the  Chiltem  hills  or 
cuesta;  18,  London  clay  and  sands  (Eocene).    (See  map,  Fig.  742.)    (Original.) 

sometimes  rest  by  overlap  directly  upon  the  Graywacke  series. 
Above  the  Coal-measures  lies,  in  the  western  part,  a  red  sandstone 
and  marl,  which  eastward  is  replaced  more  and  more  by  the  great 
Magnesian  Limestone  so  well  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Durham  (Fig. 
18,  p.  34,  Pt.  I).  This  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
the  higher  of  the  two  red  sandstone  series  of  Britain.  Where  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  is  absent,  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  which 
take  its  place  form  the  basal  portion  of  the  New  Red.  It  is  this 
higher  red  sandstone  out  of  which,  because  of  its  softness,  the  inner 
lowland  of  the  coastal  plain  topography  of  central  England  is  cut. 
(See  p.  719,  Pt.  I.)  Proceeding  eastward,  we  find  it  is  overlain  by 
dark  clay  shales  and  impure  limestones,  to  which  the  name  Lias 
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series  is  commonly  applied,  and  this  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  great 

series  of  odlitic  limestones  and  associated  beds,  which  foim  the  first 

c^  the  cuestas  of  this  region, 

and  b  generally  referred  to  as 

the     "  Oolites."     The    second 

lowland  is  cut  upon  softer  strata 

which  overlie  the  oolite  series 

"and  in  which,  in  different  parts, 

days  (Wealden  and  Gault)  and 

green-sands  occur,  over  which, 

in  turn,  lies  the  great  Chalk 

series  which  forms  the  second 

cuesta,  and  which  is  exposed  in 

fine  sections  along  the  Channel 

and  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea. 

Following    down     the    surface 

slope  of  the  Chalk,  we  finally 

find  it   covered  in    places    by 

clays    and   sands,   in  some  of 

which,  as  around  London,  fossQs  similar  to  those  of  the  Tertiary 

beds  of  the  Paris  Basin  are  found. 
Starting  with  this  series  of  formations  familiar  to  the  older  Eng- 
lish geologists,  we  may  next  note 
the  efforts  which  they  and  the 
Continental  geologists  made  to 
trace  these  formations  eastward 
and  southward  in  Europe.  Most 
prominent  among  the  British 
geologists  at  this  time  were  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  (portrait, 
,  Fig.    740),  -and    the    Reverend 

'-  Adam  Sedgwick   (portrait,   Fig. 

741),  professor  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity.     They    undertook    the 
difficult  task  of  subdividing  the 
Fig.    741,  —  The    Rev.    Adam     old    Graywacke  series   of  Wales 

Sedgwick^  fom^  Professor  of  Ge-     ^nd  western  England.     Murchi- 

(rtogy  at  Cambndge  University.  ,  ,     ,.  ,  .  „ 

son,  whose  studies  were  cniefty 

made  in  the  south  and  southeast  of  the  district,  where  the  roclcs 

are  less  disturl>ed,  worked  downward  from  the  base  of  the  Old  Red 
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Fig.  742.  —  Generalized  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  formations,  and  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  various  Celtic 
tribes,  the  original  Britons,  in  pre-Roman  time;  the  Cambrian  Mountains  and 
the  Cotswold  and  Chiltem  cuestas.  1,  Old  Graywacke  with  3  principal  areas : 
Wales,  the  Lake  district,  and  the  southern  Scottish  region;  2,  Old  Red 
Sandstone  to  Magnesian  Limestone  inclusive.  In  the  southern  region  the 
rocks  are  chiefly  Devonian  shales,  etc.,  Culm,  and  Coal-measures.  In  the 
north  of  England,  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  Limestone,  with 
Coal-measures  and  Permian  Magnesian  Limestone  in  the  east ;  3,  New  Red 
Sandstone  —  Triassic;  4,  Lias,  Oolite,  etc.  (Jurassic);  5,  Green-sand  and 
Chalk  (Cretaceous) ;  6,  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  deposits.     (Original.) 

12 
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Sandstone  and  recognized  a  great  series  of  fossUiferous  fonnations 
which  nonnaily  lay  below  that  division.  To  these  pre-Old  Red  rocks 
he  applied  the  name  Silurian  system  (1835),  because  some  of  the 
best  exposures  occur  in  the  district  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Silures,  a  Celtic  people  who  were  practically  exterminated  by  the 
invading  Teutonic  tribes  from  which  the  modem  British  are  in 
part  descended.     (See  map,  Fig.  74a.) 

During  the  Roman  occupation  the  mountainous  country  now 
known  as  Wales  was  called  Cambria,  this  name  still  surviving  in 
tbt  Cambrian  Mountains  of  that  country. 
It  was  in  these  mountains  that  Sedg- 
wick's studies  were  chiefly  made.  He 
recognized  that  the  part  of  the  old  Gray- 
wacke  series  which  was  exposed  there 
was  older  than  that  found  in  the  country 
of  the  Silures,  and  so  he  proposed  the 
name  Cambrian  series  for  this  division 
(183s).  Both  Murchison  and  Sedgwick 
found  on  further  study  that  their  rock 
series  admitted  of  finer  division,  and  so 
the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Cambrian 

were  created  by  Sedgwick,  mainly  on  a  iitholopc  basis,  and 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  by  Murchison.  When,  however, 
the  fosals  collected  from  those  several  divisions  were  studied, 
it  was  found  that  those  of  the  Upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison, 
and  that  these  two  divisions  were  really  developments  of  the 
same  fonnations  in  different  localities.  It  thus  became  apparent 
that  the  old  Graywacke  series  admitted  really  of  a  threefold  divi- 
rion,  and  the  quesdon  then  arose  as  to  the  proper  designation  of 
these  subdivisions.  Murchison  and  his  followers  contended  that 
the  middle  division  should  be  called  Lower  Silurian,  the  name 
Cambrian  to  be  restricted  to  the  lower  division  only.  This  became 
the  offidal  designation  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  adopted  on  the 
continent  of  Eurc^w  and  in  America  as  well,  where  in  all  the  older 
geological  reports  and  maps  the  terms  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian 
are  used  for  the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  pre-Devonian  series. 
Some,  like  Barrande  {17Q9-1883)  (portrait.  Fig.  743)  in  Bohemia, 
went  even  further,  and  called  all  the  older  rock  formations  Silurian, 
dividing  them  into  stages  or  faunal  divisions,  of  which  the  three  in 
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question  were  designated  the  first,  second,  and  third  faunas,  n- 
spectively,  though  the  last  included  formations  now  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  next  higher  division  (Devonian) .    Naturally  Sedg- 
wick and  his  followers  were  not  satisfied  with  this  disposal  of  hia 
Upper  Cambrian  division,  and  they 
continued  to  call  the  middle  di- 
vision Upper  Cambrian,  restricting 
the  name  Silurian  to  the  upper  one. 
Finally,  in  1879,  Professor  Charles 
Lapworth  (portrait.  Fig.  744)  until 
bis  death  in  1910  at  Birmingham 
University,  Scotland,  proposed  the 
name  Ordovician  (from  the  Celtic 
tribe  of  Ordovices,  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  North  Wales  (see  map, 
Fig.  74a))  for  the  middle  division, 
restricting  Cambrian  to  the  lower 
(Sedgwick's    Lower    and    Middle 
Cambrian)    and    Silurian    to  '  the 
Ftc.  744.  —  Chables  Lapwobth.     Upper.    This  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  adopted  generally  by 
geologists  everywhere,  with  the  further  provision  advocated  by 
some  that  the  ending  of  the  terms  be  changed  from  ian  to  ic. 
Such  a  change  in  ending  would  avoid  confusion  in  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  Lower  Silurian,  which  in  the  old  sense  means  Ordovidan 
but  in  the  modern  sense  means  the  lower  part  of  the  old  Upper 
Silurian.    The  terms  Lower  Siluric  and  Upper  Siluric  could  refer 
only  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  old  Upper  Silurian,  just  as  the 
terms  Lower  and  Upper  Cambric  can  refer  only  to  the  subdivision 
of  the  old  Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  designations  of  these  three 
subdivisions  of  the  old  Graywacke  series. 


»-sr 

°>aji 

1878 

1879" 

ALiewiAttVB 

SUurian 

Upper  Cambrian 
and  Middle 

Lower  and  Middle 
Cambiiaa 

Upper  Silurian 
Lower  SUurian 

Cambrian 

f  3d  fauna 

S  J  2d  fauna 

"^  I  1st  fauna 

Silurian 
Ordovidan 

Cambrian 

Siluric 

Ordovidc 

Cambric 
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The  year  1836  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  issued  annual  reports  until 
1842-43,  when  the  final  four  quarto  volumes  appeared  which  have 
become  classic  for  American  Palxozoic  geology.     Each  covered 
one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  state  had  been  divided ; 
that  on  the  fiist  (southeastern  New  York)  being  prepared  by  W. 
W.  Mather ;  that  on  the  second  dis- 
trict  {northeastern  New  York)  by 
Ebenezer    Emmons;    that   on    the 
third  (central  New  York)  by  Lard- 
ner  Vanuxem;    and    that   on   the   . 
fourth  (western  New  York)  by  James 
Hall  (portrait,  Fig.   745),  who  re- 
tained charge  of  the  survey  until  his 
death  in  1898.     The  rocks  of  the 
state  are  for  the  most  part  scarcely 
disturbed,   and   the    succession   of 
formations  of  the  New  York  Sys- 
tem, as  it  was  called,   was    more 

readily  determined  than  was  possible  pic.  745.  —  Jahes  Haix. 

in  the  European  r^ons.    The  New 

York  System  was  divided  into  three  parts :  the  Champlain  di- 
vision at  the  base,  the  Ontario  division  in  the  middle,  and  the 
Erie  division  at  the  top.  The  first  two  correspond  essentially 
to  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  systems,  the  third  to  the  Devonian. 
An  oldersystem,theTaconIc,whichinpartcorTesponded  to  the  Cam- 
brian, was  recognized  by  Emmons.    (See  further,  Chapter  XXXII.) 

In  1836  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  undertook  to  study  the  so- 
called  Graywacke  series  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  two  south- 
westernmost  counties  of  England.  A  great  series  of  strata  contain- 
ing plant  remains,  some  of  them  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous system,  and  occurring  chiefly  in  the  central  part  of  the 
district,  was  first  separated  from  the  other  Graywackes  as  Culm 
■measures,  and  their  position  above  the  Silurian  strata  was  ascer- 
tained. The  great  mass  of  rocks  of  this  region  is  so  disturbed, 
twisted,  and  indurated,  that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  less 
altered  Graywackes  of  South  Wales,  but  resembles  more  those  of 
North  Wales,  and  both  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  at  first  referred 
it  to  the  Cambrian  system.  These  rocks,  however,  were  fossil- 
iferous,  and  the  fossils  were  studied  by  William  Lonsdale  (1794- 
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1871),  who  by  1837  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Graywacke 
and  limestone  of  south  Devonshire,  judged  by  their  fossil  contents, 
must  be  intennediate  between  the  Silurian  and  the  Carboniferous 
formations,  that  is,  on  the  [)aralld 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  other 
parts  of  Britain.  Thus  a  new  di- 
vision was  established  purely  on 
palxontological  grounds,  and  fur- 
ther investigations  convinced  Sedg- 
wick and  Murchison  of  the  sound- 
ness of  this  view.  Finally,  in  1837, 
they  proposed  the  name  Devonian 
for  this  system,  which  thus  in- 
cluded the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  a 
formation  recognized  to  have  been 

F,o.  „6.-D»™  D.I.  o.™.  '"""^  ""''"  ■""«""'  condiUons. 
Soon  after,  they  found  that  this 
new  system  was  even  better  developed  in  the  Rhinelands  of  western 
Germany  and  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Belgium,  and  it  is  now 
known  to  be  even  more  fully  represented  in  North  America.  The 
English  name  Devonian,  however,  has  become  fixed  in  the  nomen- 
clature, though  modified  by  some  into 
Devonic  (French,  Dewmique;  German, 
Devon). 

The  term  Carboniferous  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  English  geologist  Conybear 
in  1822  for  the  coal-bearing  strata,  and 
this  had  been  generally  adopted,  the  un- 
derlying limestone  series  being  desig- 
nated as  Carboniferous  Limestone.  In 
1852,  the  American  geologist,  David 
Dale  Owen  (portrait,  Fig.  746),  proposed 

to  separate  this  lower  series,  which  was  Fig,  747.  —  Alexander 
well  developed  in  this  country,  as  Sub-  Winchell. 

carboniferous,  a  term  which  soon  came 

into  general  use,  though  applicable  to  all  the  strata  below  the 
Coal-measures,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term.  Recognizing 
this,  and  because  of  the  wonderful  series  of  the  exposures  of  these 
beds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Professor  Alexander  Winchell 
(portrait,  Fig.  747)  in  1870  proposed  the  name  Mississippian  for 
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this  division,  a  name  which  has  now  generally  come  into  use  in 
America,  though  in  Europe  the  term  Lower  Carboniferous  (Ger- 
man,   Unter-Karbon;    French,   Carbonifire   Inftrieur)  is  still  in 
use,  but  the  name  Dinanlian,  from  a  Belgian  locality,  b  also  em- 
ployed.   The  American  geologist,  James  D.  Dana  (portrait,  Fig. 
748),  in  his  Manual  of  Geology,  used  the  term  Carbonic  for  the 
Coal-measure  series  (including  the  Millstone  Grit  and  its  American 
equivalent),  and  H.  S.  Williams  in  1891  proposed  for  it  the  term 
Pennsylvanian,  which  has  come  into  general  use  in  America.    This 
system  in  Pennsylvania  is,  however,  incomplete  and  is  largely  a 
non-marine  series  of  strata.   On 
this  account  the  name  Penn- 
sylvanian  is  not  favorably  re- 
ceived by  some  geologists  and 
is  not  used  abroad,  where  Upper 
Carboniferous  (German,  Ober- 
Karbon;     French,   Carbonifire 
supirieta)  still  remains  in  use, 
though  AtUhracolitkic,  referring 
to  the  occurrence  of  coal  in  the 
systems,  is  also  used  for  these 
and  the  Permian  strata. 

After  the  publication  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem, Murchison  was  commis- 
sioned l^  the  Rusdan  govern- 
ment to  study  the  geology  of  pio.  748.  — James  D.  Dama. 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  other 

parts  of  Russia,  in  company  with  the  French  geologist,  De 
Vemeuil,  and  the  Russian  geologist.  Count  Keyserling.  They 
found  that  a  great  system  of  red  sandstones  and  marls  was 
developed  In  the  Govemement  of  Perm  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Urals,  and  this  from  its  position  above  the  Coal-measures, 
and  by  its  fossils,  was  identified  as  the  essential  equivalent 
of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  England.  Accordingly  Mur- 
chison in  1841  proposed  the  term  Permian  for  this  system,  and 
this  name  has  now  been  generally  adopted  for  the  upper  one  of 
the  Palieozoic  divisions.  In  Germany  this  system  had  long  been 
recognized  as  composed  of  two  distinct  divisions,  a  red  sand- 
stone at   the  base,  called   the   Rolhliegendes,  and   a  magnesian 
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limestone,  called  the  Zechstdn,  above.  The  latter  was  especially 
noted  for  its  extensive  salt  beds  (including  the  famous  potash 
salts ;  see  p.  235,  Pt.  I),  and  at  its  base  was  the  important  copper- 
bearing  slate  {Kupferschiefer),  which  for  centuries  has  been  the 
chief  domestic  source  of  copper  in  Germany.  Because  of  this 
twofold  division  of  the  Permian  of  Germany,  the  name  Dias  has 
been  used  by  many  Germans,  being  adopted  also  in  the  litera- 
ture of  some  other  countries. 

As  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  England  is  traced  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  it  is  found  to  have  a  threefold  division  over  large 
parts  of  Germany :  a  red  sandstone  forming  the  base  (Bunisand- 
stein) ;  a  limestone  with  shells  and  other  fossils  and  often  with 
salt  and  gypsum  (Musckdkalk)  the  middle;  and  a  series  of  varie- 
gated clays,  marls,  and  sandstones  ( Keuper  and  RfuBtic)  the  upper 
part.  Because  of  this  threefold  division  the  name  Triassic  was 
proposed  in  1834  by  F.  von  Alberti,  and  this  has  been  everywhere 
adopted  for  the  first  division  of  the  Mesozoic  series.  In  the  Alps 
and  over  large  areas  of  south  Europe  the  system  is  largely  repre- 
sented by  limestones,  including  somJ  that  enter  into  the  formation 
of  lofty  Alpine  peaks,  such  as  the  Dolomites  (Fig.  4,  p.  9,  Pt.  1). 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  (Fig.  734, p.  824,  Pt.  I),  in  1795, proposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Jurassic  system  for  the  rocks  which  were  so 
prominently  exposed  in  the  Jura  Mountains  on  the  Franco-Swiss 
boundary,  and  which  can  be  traced  in  the  great  cuesta  fronts  of 
eastern  France  and  the  equally  prominent  escarpment  of  the  Swa- 
bian  Alp.  It  was  soon  found  by  a  study  of  the  fossils,  that  these 
rocks  were  the  equivalents  of  the  Oolites  of  the  English  cuestas 
and  of  the  Lias  beneath  them.  The  name  Jurassic  has  become  gen- 
erally adopted  for  this  second  system  of  the  Mesozoic.  Above  the 
Oolites  in  England  and  in  France  lie  the  Green-sand  and  the  Chalk, 
and  for  these  formations  the  name  Cretaceous  (from  the  Latin  creta, 
chalk)  was  proposed  in  1822  by  Omalius  d'Halloy,  and  has  become 
universally  adopted  (Fr.  Cretacique  or  Critacie;  Ger.  Kreide), 
Extended  study  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Cretaceous  division  natu- 
rally falls  into  two  systems,  for  which  the  names  Lower  Cretaceous 
(Fr.  Critacie  infirieury  Ger.  Unter  Kreide),  and  Upper  Cretaceous 
(Fr.  CrUacie  supirieure,  Ger.  Ober  Kreide)  were  adopted.^    The 

^  Many  European  geologists,  especially  the  French,  use  a  threefold  division  of 
the  Cretaceous,  lower,  middle,  and  upper,  and  this  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  geol« 
ogists  of  Mexico. 
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Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  are  well  developed  in  Texas  and  Mexico, 
and  on  this  account  the  American  geologist,  R.  T.  Hill,  in  1893 
proposed  to  separate  them  as  a  distinct  system  under  the  name 
Camancheanj  derived  from  the  Comanche  Indians  and  to  re- 
strict the  term  Cretaceous  to  the  upper  S3^tem,  ue.,  the  Upper 
Cretaceous.  This  has  been  very  generally  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  on  this  account  the  designation  Cretacic  is  used  by 
some  to  avoid  confusion  when  speaking  of  the  upper  division  of 
this  system  (Upper  Cretacic)  with  the  more  comprehensive  term 
Upper  Cretaceous  which  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  Cretadc. 

The  Tertiary  rocks  were  divided  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  1833 
into  the  Eocene  (dawn  of  recent)  at  the  base,'  the  Miocene  (middle 
recent)  in  the  middle,  and  the  Pliocene  (more  recent)  at  the  top. 
In  the  Rhine  district  and  elsewhere  it  was  found  that  part  of  the 
Upper  Eocene  and  the  Lower  Miocene  could  be  united  into  a  sep- 
arate system,  and  for  this  the  name  Oligocene  (few  recent) '  was  pro- 
posed by  Beyrich  in  1854.  Still  more  recently,  an  older  division 
than  the  Eocene  has  been  recognized,  and  to  this  the  name  PaUt' 
ocene  was  given  (Schimper,  1874). 

In  1839  Lyell  proposed  the  name  Pleistocene  (most  recent) 
for  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  older  division  of  the  Quaternary, 
first  called  by  him  Upper  Pliocene,  and  in  1885  the  Portuguese 
committee  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  proposed  to 
designate  the  youngest  or  most  recent  deposits  as  Holocene  or 
Holocenic  (altogether  recent). 

Thus  the  larger  divisions  of  the  rock  formations  of  the  earth's 
crust  were  gradually  recognized,  and  the  names  which  they  bear 
to-day  were  developed.  These  names  are  also  applied  to  the 
corresponding  time  divisions,  that  is,  the  eras  during  which  the  great 
series  *  were  deposited  (Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  etc.)  and  the  periods, 
during  which  the  systems  were  deposited  (i.e.,  Silurian,  Devonian, 
etc.).    This  is  summarized  in  the  following  table. 

^  Referring  to  the  percentage  of  remains  of  modem  animals. found  in  these  fonna- 
ticms. 

'  This  is  Dana's  use  of  the  term  "series " ;  others liave  used  the  term  for  minor  sub- 
ol  the  system. 
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Table  of  Geological  Series  (Esas),  and  Systeics  (Periods) 


Tdoe  Ekas  and  Rock  Seiiks 


T^iDE  Pkuodb  and  Rock  Systems 


Psychozoic 
(Quaternary) 


Cenoasoic   . 
(Tertiary) 


Mesozoic    .     . 
(Secondary) 


palaeozoic  .     . 
(Transition) 


Oidtr  Term 

Recent  or  Holocene 
Pleistocene     .     . 


I 


Proterozoic     .     . 
(Primary  in  part ; 


Pliocene 

Miocene 

Oligocene 

Eocene 

Pabeocene      ..... 

Upper  Cretaceous  or  Creta- 
ceous      

Lower  Cretaceous  or  Co- 
manchean   .'    .     .     .     . 

Jurassic 

ITriassic 

'  Penman    .     .     . 

Upper  Carboniferous  or 
Carbonic  or  Pennsylva- 
nian 

Lower  Carboniferous  or 
Mississippian  .... 

Devonian 

Silurian  (Upper  Silurian)    . 

Ordovician  (Lower  Silurian) 

Cambrian 

(ji  Great  Erosion  Inlerval^) 

{Keweenawan 
Animikian 
Huronian 

{2d  Great  Erosion  Interval^) 


AUemaU 
Designctum 

Holocenic 
Pleistocenic 

Pliocenic 

Miocenic 

Oligocenic 

Eocenic 

Pabeocenic 

Cretadc 

Comanchic 

Jurassic 

Triassic 

Permic 


Carbonic 

Mississippic 

Devonic 

Siluric 

Ordovicic 

Cambric 

Keweenawic 

Animikic 

Huronic 


Eozoic J  Algomian  Revolution    .     .  Algomic 

(Primary  in  part ;  Archsan  in  |  Sudburian Sudburic 

part)  I 

{isi  Great  Erosion  Interval^) 

ILaurentian  Revolution  and 
igneous  intrusion  .     .     .  Laurentinic 
Keewatin Keewatinic 

Pre-Geologic  Time  of  ihe  Earth's  History. 

^  These  three  great  erosion  intervals  have  been  called  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence; (i)  the  Ep-Archsozoic,  (2)  the  Ep- Algomian,  and  (3)  the  Epi-Proterozoic 
intervals.  Other  erosion  intervals  separate  the  systems.  The  interval  between  the 
formation  of  the  Algonkian  continents  and  the  earliest  encroachment  of  the  Lower 
Cambrian  sea  has  been  called  by  Walcott  the  Lipalian  Era. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

MAPPING  AND  CORRELATION  OF    GEOLOGICAL 

FORlfATIONS      * 

Geological  Maps  and  Sections 

The  geological  formations  of  a  country  and  the  structure  of  these 
formations  are  recorded  upon  a  geological  map  and  in  geological 
sections. 

Geological  Maps 

Types  of  Geological  Maps.  —  Geological  maps  (hay  be  of  two 
types  —  (i)  showing  only  the  outcrops  of  rocks  with  indication 
of  the  dips  and  strikes  and  such  other  structures  as  faults,  etc., 
and  (2)  the  complete  or  interpolated  geological  map  in  which  the 
formations  are  drawn  continuously,  even  over  regions  where  they 
do  not  outcrop.  This  is  the  more  common  type  of  map,  and  the 
more  serviceable,  for  though  it  always  contains  an  element  of  error, 
proportionate  in  magnitude  to  the  intricacy  of  the  structure  of 
the  region,  it  also  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  geology 
of  the  district,  such  as  one  could  not  obtain  without  much  study 
from  the  outcrop  map  alone.  Two  varieties  of  this  type  of  map 
are  again  recognized.  The  first  takes  no  account  of  the  surface 
soil,  drift,  or  Vegetation,  but  represents  the  rock  structure  as  it 
probably  would  appear  if  all  the  mantling  material  were  removed 
so  that  only  the  rock  surface  remained.  This  is  the  usual  method 
of  representation  adopted  by  American  geologists,  as  a  glance  at 
almost  any  American  map  will  show.  While  more  easily  read  than 
any  other  kind  of  map,  this  type  gives  no  indication  of  the  actual 
outcrops  of  the  rocks,  and  the  geologist  using  such  a  map  in  the  field 
finds  it  frequently  very  tedious  and  time-consuming  to  locate  the 
exposures.  This  is  obviated  by  the  -second  type  of  map,  where 
the  geological  formations  are  colored  throughout,  but  the  surface 
material  is  indicated  i)y  an  over-coloring  which  leaves  the  actual 

21 
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outcrop  areas  untouched.  This  is  a  common  method  of  represen- 
tation adopted  by  European  geologists,  as  a  glance  at  the  Geologi- 
cal Map  of  Ireland  (Bartholomew)  or  the  International  Ge(dogi- 
cal  Map  of  Europe  will  show.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
patchwork  thus  produced  renders  the  reading  of  such  a  map  often 
difficult,  imless  the  over-color  is  very  faint.  For  the  field  ex- 
plorer, however,  this  type  of  map  has  obvious  advantages. 

The  complete  map,  of  course,  embodies  the  geology  of  the  coun- 
try as  interpreted  by  the  maker  of  the  map  (the  geologist),  and  it 
is  based  upon  the  outcrop  map,  which  is  the  type  constructed  in 
the  field.  Outcrop  maps  are  seldom  published  as  such  imless  the 
structure  of  the  country  is  too  intricate  and  the  exposures  too  few 
to  warrant  interpolation  between  the  outcrop  areas. 

Caution  Necessary  in  Reading  the  Geological  Map.  —  One  of 
the  most  common  errors  made  by  the  beginner  in  reading  a  geo- 
logical map  is  to  assume  that  the  belts  of  color  which  are  shown 
upon  it  represent  so  many  belts  of  rock  formation,  the  areal  limits 
of  which  are  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  color  bands.  In  other 
words,  the  boundaries  of  the  geological  formations  are  assumed  as 
extending  vertically  downward  into  the  earth,  a  condition  which 
is  seldom  realized  in  nature,  and  is  far  from  correct  when  the  rock 
formations  are  stratified  and  only  moderately  inclined.  In  such 
a  case,  the  color  band  represents  merely  the  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion projecting  from  beneath  the  next  younger  series,  as  the  ex- 
posed part  of  a  shingle  on  a  roof  or  the  side  of  a  house  represents 
only  a  portion  of  the  whole  shingle,  the  remainder  being  covered.  In 
general,  unless  the  map  represents  a  very  large  or  much  disturbed 
area,  each  formation  may  be  assumed  to  extend  under  the  higher 
ones  throughout  the  area  represented,  unless,  indeed,  the  strata 
actually  stand  in  a  vertical  position.  The  true  relationships  of 
the  formations  are  represented  upon  the  geological  cross-section. 

Scale  and  Detail  of  Geological  Maps.  —  The  scale  of  the  geolog- 
ical map  -depends  upon  the  area  of  the  country  represented  and 
the  size  of  the  map.  In  general,  the  smaller  the  area  mapped  and 
the  larger  the  map,  the  larger  will  be  the  scale,  and  the  more  detail 
will  be  represented.  In  extremely  complicated  districts  or  re- 
gions with  many  thin  formations,  large  scale  maps  are  required  to 
represent  these  features. 

The  principal  types  of  maps  in  use,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
detaU,  are  the  system  map  and  tht  formation  map.    An  intermedi- 
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ate  type,  in  which  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  systems  or  the 
groups  of  formations  are  shown,  is  also  made. 

The  System  Map,^ — The  system  map  represents  only  the  out- 
crops of  the  several  geological  systems  as  they  would  appear  if  the 
mantling  of  loose  material  and  vegetation  were  removed.  In  gen* 
eral,  a  definite  color  or  shade  is  used  for  each  system  by  all  countries 
producing  these  maps,  though  such  a  color  scheme  is  not  strictly 
adhered  to.  Thus  purple  is,  as  a  rule,  used  for  the  Triassic  system, 
blue  for  the  Jurassic,  green  for  the  Cretaceous,  and  various  shades 
of  yellow  and  orange  for  the  Tertiary  systems.  There  is  less  uni- 
formity in  the  use  of  color  for  the  Palaeozoic  systems.  When  the 
geology  is  not  too  complex,  it  may  be  represented  satisfactorily  by 
a  S3^tem  of  patterns  only,  printed  in  black  (Fig.  742).  The  geo- 
logical map  of  North  America  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  is  a  t)rpical  example  of  a  system  map.  Greater 
detail  is  represented  by  the  International  Geological  Map  of  Eu- 
rope. Here  most  of  the  systems  are  subdivided  into  their  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  portions,  while  in  some  cases  even  greater  detail 
is  shown.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  use  of  various 
shades  of  the  systemic  colors,  and  further  by  the  addition  of  num- 
bers and  letters  to  aid  in  identification  (see  below).  The  large 
geological  map  of  New  York  state  shows  still  further  detail ;  in 
some  cases  formations  are  represented,  in  others,  groups  of  forma- 
tions such  as  the  Hamilton  group,  Helderberg  group,  etc. 

The  Formation  Map.  —  In  the  folios  of  the  Geological  Atlas  of 
the  United  States,  published  by  the  Federal  Survey,  and  in  the 
large  scale  map  sheets  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Survey,  the 
formation  is  the  unit  of  cartography.  This,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  the  most  detailed  type  of  geological  map  produced,  though  maps 
of  even  greater  detail  are  made  now  and  then  for  special  areas. 
The  formation,  as  defined  for  purposes  of  mapping,  is  of  uniform 
lithologic  character,  or  of  uniform  variability  throughout,  and  is 
determined  primarily  on  a  lithic  basis  and  secondarily  on  the  basis 
of  its  contained  fossOs.  Each  formation  is  given  a  distinct  name, 
but  as  formations  vary  in  character  from  place  to  place,  equivalent 
formations  in  adjoining  or  slightly  distant  map  areas  may  receive 
distinct  names.  As  an  illustration  of  this  may  be  taken  two  quad- 
rangles or  map  sheets  of  Tennessee,  —  the  Columbia  and  the 
HcMinnville,  —  between  which  there  lies  an  area  equal  to  two 
maip  sheets  only.    Although  formations  of  the  same  age  occur  in 
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both,  stilt  the  actual  characters  and  names  of  the  fonnations  differ 
entirely  in  the  two  maps,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chattanooga 
black  shale.  In  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  749)  the  changes  in  a 
series  of  sediments  from  the  shore  seaward  are  shown  in  A,  the 


Fic.  749.  —  Rrlalion  of  maps  and  sections.  A,  section  showing  v 
o[  strata  from  shore  seaward;  B,  the  same  section  afler  foldinK  and  erosion; 
C,  Ti,  maps  of  the  same  region  representing  the  Iwo  end  quadrangles  (separated 
bv  one  quadrangle).  These  two  maps  have  scarcely  any  formations  in  common, 
although  the  formations  of  one  are  representative  of  those  o(  the  other.  (From 
PrituipUs  of  Slratigraphy.) 

outcrops  after  folding  and  erosion  in  B,  and  two  maps  of  the  eroded 
anticlines  in  C  and  D.  These  two  maps  have  scarcely  any  forma- 
tions in  common. 

Notation  and  Legend  of  Color  Patterns.  —  In  order  that  the 
geological  map  may  be  interpreted,  it  is  necessary  to  place  upon  it 
a  key  to  the  color  scheme.  This  is  called  the  legend  of  the  map 
and  consists  of  small  rectangles,  each  colored  to  correspond  to  one 
of  the  colors  upon  the  map,  and  with  the  formation  or  system 
name  placed  opposite  or  under  each.  These  rectangles  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  the  formations  (or  systems)  occur,  the 
oldest  generally  at  the  bottom  and  Ihe  youngest  at  the  top.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  order  is  reversed,  as  in  that  of  the  larger 
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map  sheets  of  New  York  state,  where  the  older  formations  appear 
at  the  top  of  the  map  and  the  younger  at  the  bottom.  The  legend 
is  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  map  to  correspond  with  this  arrange- 
menU 

In  addition  to  the  color,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  use  some  form 
of  notation  to  avoid  confusion  between  similar  colors  or  patterns. 
On  the  geological  map  of  North  America,  each  system  is  given  a  num- 
ber, the  Quaternary  being  i,  the  Cambrian  18,  while  higher  num- 
bers up  to  24  are  used  for  the  pre-Cambrian  and  the  igneous  rocks. 
Special  developments  of  some  formations  are  designated  by  addi- 
tional  letters.  On  the  folios  of  the  Geological  Atlas  of  the  United 
States,  letters  are  used,  a  capital  for  the  system  (S  for  Silurian,  D 
for  Devonian,  etc.),  and  small  letters  for  the  formation  name. 
Thus  on  the  Hancock  quadrangle,  where  five  Silurian  formations 
are  represented,  the  notations  are :  5c,  Clinton  Shale ;  Smky  McKen- 
zie  formation ;  Stw,  Tonoloway  limestone,  etc.,  the  S  in  each  case 
indicating  the  Silurian  age  of  the  formation. 

Geological  Sections 

Three  types  of  geological  sections  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
depict  the  geology  of  a  region.  These  are:  (i)  the  natural  cross- 
section,  (2)  the  columnar  section,  and  (3)  the  restored  section. 

The  Cross-section.  —  If  we  could  cut  a  deep  trench  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  country,  one  that  might  extend  for  thousands  of  feet 
in  depth,  we  would  get  in  the  wall  of  such  a  trench  an  accurate 
pictiure  of  the  character,  thickness,  relative  position,  and  attitude 
of  the  strata  composing  that  part  of  the  country.  The  representa- 
tion of  this,  from  data  obtained  from  surface  outcrop  and  borings, 
is  attempted  in  the  construction  of  the  natural  cross-section,  which, 
because  of  the  limited  information  available,  must  of  necessity 
contain  many  elements  of  error,  though  on  the  whole  it  may  be  a 
fairly  accurate  presentation  of  the  actual  conditions.  Only  in 
limited  afeas,  where  tunneling  or  excavations  permit  underground 
examination  of  the  strata,  and  comparison  with  surface  outcrops, 
can  a  section  be  constructed  which  approaches  in  accuracy  the 
actual  conditions.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  section  of  the  Simplon 
Tunnel  in  the  Alps  (Fig.  525,  p.  608,  Pt.  I).  Nevertheless,  cross- 
sections  are  a  necessary  part  of  geological  representation,  and  in 
general  the  inaccuracies  are  of  negligible  quality. 

The  cross-section  shows  the  profile  of  the  country  and  the  posi- 
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titm  and  structure  of  the  rocks  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  The 
most  satisfactory  sections  are  drawn  to  the  same  horizontal  and 
vertical  scale,  and  such  a  section  shows  the  true  dips  of  the  strata, 
together  with  their  proportional  thicknesses.  Because  of  the  great 
horizontal  extent  of  most  sections,  however,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  enlai^  the  vertical  scale,  making  it  sometimes  as  much  as  five 
or  ten  times  the  horizontal.  This  of  course  greatly  exaggerates 
the  dips  and  the  thicknesses  of  the  strata,  as  well  as  the  relief  of  the 
country.    The  following  two  sections  (Fig.  730)  illustrate  the  dif- 


A, 


Fig.  750.  — A  geological  section,  drawn  with  boiizontal  and  vertical  scale 
alike  (upper),  and  with  vertical  scale  five  times  greater  than  the  horizontal 
(lower).  Note  that  the  eiaggeration  of  the  vertical  scale  produces:  i,  enor- 
mous exaggeration  of  topography ;  2,  increase  in  dip  of  strata,  and  fault  planes 
and  shaipening  of  folds,  etc. ;  3,  increase  in  thickness  of  inclined  and  hori- 
zontal portions  of  strata,  though  the  thiclutess  of  the  vertical  beds  remains 
the  same )  4,  distortion  of  strata  due  to  apparent  variable  thickness,  which 
differs  irom  the  actual. 

ference,  the  first  being  drawn  to  true  scale,  i.e.  horizontal  and 
vertical  scale  alike,  while  the  second  represents  the  same  region  with 
the  vertical  scale  enlarged  five  times. 

Coltunnai  Section.  —  If  in  a  region  of  horizontal  strata  a  deep 
shaft  were  sunk,  the  sides  of  this  shaft  would  present  a  columnar 
section  of  the  rocks  penetrated.  Drawn  to  scale,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rock  represented  by  conventional  signs  and  the  various 
beds  depicted  in  their  proportional  thicknesses,  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant record  of  the  geological  formations  of  that  region.  Only 
original  structures  such  as  cross-bedding,  imconformities,  and  dis- 
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confonnities,  are  indicated  in  such  a  section,  subsequent  structures 
such  as  faults,  folds,  etc.,  being  of  necessity  omitted,  though  intni- 
ave  rocks  may  be  shown.  Thus  even  in  a  region  of  highly  dis- 
turbed strata,  a  columnar  section  may  be  constructed  from  the 


Fig.  751  a.  —  A  Mjies  of  five  columnar  sections  drawn  tJang  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  old  shore  of  the  sea  in  which  the  strata  were  deposited. 

ascertained  thickness  and  normal  succession  of  the  strata.  But 
such  a  section  gives  no  indication  of  the  complexity  of  structure 
of  the  region. 

Columnar  sections  of  different  regions  but  of  formations  of  the 
same  geological  age,  and  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  are  very  instruc- 
tive as  showing  the  variation  in  the  character  and  thickness  of  the 
rocks  from  place  to  place.  They  form  a  necessary  basis  for  all 
generalizations  of  a  broader  nature.     (See  Fig.  751  a.) 

Restored  Sections.  —  By  this  term  sections  are  designated  which 
aim  to  present  the  conditions  as  they  existed  during  the  period  of 


Fig.  751  b.  — A  restored  section  made  by  combining  the  data  furnished  by 
the  &ve  coiumnar  sections.  This  represents  conditions  which  existed  beloie 
disturbances  and  erosion  had  affected  the  region. 

formation  of  the  strata  in  question.  They  represent,  indeed,  a 
restoration  of  a  oosa-section  of  the  region  at  that  period.  As  such, 
they  ignore  all  subsequent  disturbances,  as  well  as  the  erosion  which 
the  country  has  suffered  since  the  deposition  of  the  strata.  They 
may  show  the  relative  position  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  overlaps  of 
the  strata,  their  horizontal  changes  in  character  and  their  vertical 
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succession.  Such  sections  are  built  up  from  a  series  of  columnar 
sections  distributed  along  the  line  on  which  the  restored  section 
is  made.  The  preceding  diagram  (Fig.  751  b)  shows  such  a  restora- 
tion from  a  series  of  columnar  sections. 

StrtOigrapkic  and  Topographic  Attitude  of  FormaHons 

When  the  strata  of  a  region  are  horizontal,  the  stratigraphically 

higher  (younger)  formations  will  also  be  the  higher  formations  in  a 

topographical  sense.    Thus  in  eastern  New  York,  the  Catskill  is 

the  highest  (or  youngest)  of  the  formations  of  the  Devonian  system, 


Fig.  752.  —  A  cross-section  of  a  uniclinal  mountain  such  as  Clinch  Ml., 
Virginia,  showing  the  relationship  of  stra.1  {graphic  horizons  to  topography. 

Formation  i  is  the  oldest  or  lowest,  5  the  youngest  or  highest  strati- 
graphically.  Note  that  the  outcrop  of  formation  3  is  higher  topographkally 
than  that  of  4,  but  itratigrapkicatly,  or  in  the  order  of  depositi<»i,  3  is  lower 
than  4.  Thus  formation  3  is  spoken  of  as  representing  a  lower  horizon  than 
formation  4.  (In  the  Appalachian  Mountains  the  formations  represented  are : 
1.  Lower  and  Middle  Ordovician  limestones;  a,  Upper  Ordovician  shales  and 
sandstones;  3,  Silurian  sandstones;  4.  Devonian  black  shales;  5,  Upper  De- 
vouiau  and  Mississippian  shales  and  sandstones.) 

and  it  also  forms  the  highest  hills  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
In  regions  of  inclined  strata,  however,  a  higher  (younger)  strati- 
graphic  division  may  crop  out  at  a  much  lower  topographic  level 
than  a  lower  or  older  formation.  This  is  shown  repeatedly  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  where  some  of  the  valleys  are  underiain 
by  strata  much  higher  in  the  stratigraphic  scale  than  those  forming 
the  mountains,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  diagram.  Here,  of  course, 
the  higher  strata  (stratigraphically)  formerly  extended  over  the 
mountain  remnant  still  present,  having  been  removed  by  erodon 
exrapt  in  the  valley  bottoms  (the  syncline)  (Fig.  752). 

Correlation 
It  is  not  enough  to  determine  the  succession  of  fonnations  of  a 
region,  their  lithologic  character  and  fossil  content,  and  the  struc- 
tures subsequently  developed,  but  their  relative  position  in  the 
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geological  series  as  a  whole  must  also  be  ascertained.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  have  a  standard  or  type  section 
with  which  sections  of  other  regions  may  be  compared.  The  identi- 
fication of  the  stratigraphic  position  of  the  formations  of  a  region 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  type  section  is  termed  correlation  and 
is  an  important  part  of  geological  investigation. 

Type  Sections.  —  Theoretically,  the  region  in  which  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  a  series  or  system  were  first  studied  and  their 
succession,  details  of  character,  and  organic  contents  determined, 
becomes  the  type  or  standard  section  with  which  all  others  are 
compared.  Thus  the  higher  deposits  of  the  Paris  Basin  become 
the  type  for  the  Eocene,  and  all  deposits  of  this  system  in  other 
regions  are  correlated  with  this  standard.  This  principle  is,  how- 
ever, not  generally  applied,  except  perhaps  for  the  country  in  which 
such  a  section  occurs.  Thus  while  the  west  of  England  (Shrop- 
shire) and  the  Welsh  region  are  the  standard  of  the  Silurian  for  Great 
Britain,  a  much  better  section  for  comparison  is  found  in  the 
Baltic  region  on  the  one  hand  (Island  of  Gotland),  and  in  the  region 
south  and  west  of  Lake  Ontario  on  the  other.  Partly  on  this  ac- 
count many  JEuropean  geologists  prefer  the  name  Gotlandian 
for  this  system,  while  in  America  the  name  Ontaric  system  has 
been  used  in  place  of  Silurian.  The  Devonian  rocks  of  Devonshire, 
southwest  England,  form,  on  the  whole,  a  much  less  satisfactory 
section  for  comparison  than  do  those  of  the  Rhine  and  other  parts 
of  western  Germany,  and  correlation  is  more  conunonly  made  by 
European  geologists  with  the  west  German  succession  than  with 
that  of  southern  England.  The  Triassic  rocks  of  Germany  are 
also  very  unsatisfactory  as  a  standard  section,  though  in  a  broad 
way  correlation  with  the  threefold  division  of  that  region  is  made. 
A  much  more  perfect  section  and  one  that  is  wholly  marine  is  found 
in  the  Alps,  and  this  serves  as  the  more  usual  standard. 

In  North  America,  the  Palaeozoic  formations  were  first  studied 
in  detail  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Series  has 
become  by  conmion  consent  the  standard  of  comparison  for  North 
America,  and  might  also  serve  in  some  respects  as  the  standard 
for  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well.  Nevertheless,  the  Cambrian 
is  more  fully  developed  in  western  North  America  and  upon  the 
northern  Atlantic  coast,  and  for  detailed  comparison  these  sections 
are  used.  Again,  the  Ordovician  is  more  fully  developed  in  the 
southern  states,  and  the  Silurian  in  Michigan  and  adjoining  portions 
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of  Canada  and  Ohio.  For  the  Devonian,  the  New  York  section 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  standard  of  comparison  in  America,  but  the 
higher  Palaeozoic  formations  are  only  sparingly  represented.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  section  serves  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
for  the  American  Mississippian,  though  some  divisions  are  more 
fully  developed  elsewhere,  notably  in  Tennessee.  No  complete 
standard  of  comparison  for  the  American  Carbonic  and  Permian  has 
yet  been  determined,  although  the  Kansas  section  serves  this  pur- 
pose for  a  large  part  of  these  systems.  The  American  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  are  compared  with  European  standards,  but  the  Coman- 
chean  and  Cretaceous  have  local  standards  in  southern  and  west- 
em  North  America,  although  comparison  with  the  European 
standard  (especially  the  French)  is  also  resorted  to.  The  marine 
Tertiary  sections  of  America  are  most  typically  developed  in  the 
Gulf  region,  though  correlations  with  the  European  standard  are  also 
made.  For  the  non-marine  Tertiaries,  western  North  America 
fumishes  good  standards. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
succession  of  formations  of  the  type  section  is  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary for  purposes  of  correlation,  but  since  this  involves  a  knowledge 
of  much  detail,  workers  in  stratigraphy  have  generally  limited 
their  efforts  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  geological  column.  The 
general  student  should  aim  to  obtain  a  broad  view  of  the  character 
and  succession  of  the  several  systems  and  the  main  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  world  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  together  with  a 
survey  of  the  succession  of  the  types  of  plant  and  animal  life  which 
existed  upon  the  earth  during  the  successive  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  from  these  facts  he  should  learn  to  deduce  some  of  the 
laws  which  have  governed  the  evolution  of  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

Methods  of  Correlation 

Continuity  of  Formations.  —  If  a  geological  formation  can  be 
traced  from  the  type  region,  with  little  or  no  intemiption  of  ex- 
posures, to  a  region  where  the  formations  are  still  undetermined, 
this  would  serve  as  a  satisfactory  basis  from  which  correlation  of 
the  formations  of  the  new  locality  with  the  type  section  may  start. 
Such  formations  have  frequently  been  traced,  but  in  most  cases 
it  has  been  found  that  the  continuity  is  only  apparent ;  for  example, 
that  a  bed  of  sandstone  of  definite  position  in  the  series  in  one  local- 
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ity  rises  or  falls  in  the  series  when  traced  from  point  to  point.  The 
same  thing  is  true  for  other  types  of  rock  formations  as  well,  though 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  ?rith  sfindstones. 

Superposition.  —  The  regular  succession  of  formations  of  sim- 
ilar character,  or  the  superposition  of  formations,  has  also  been  used, 
but  again  with  frequent  commission  of  error.  Thus  the  sandstones 
which  in  many  portions  of  North  America  were  found  to  rest  un- 
conformably  upon  the  old  crystallines,  were  formerly  unhesitat- 
ingly correlated  with  the  Potsdam  sandstone  which  overlies  the 
crystaUine  rocks  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Now,  however, 
it  is  known  that  the  ages  of  these  sandstones  vary  greatly,  and  that 
they  represent  merely  basal  sandstones  of  overlapping  formations. 
(See  Figs.  977  to  984.) 

Disconfonnities  and  Unconformities.  —  In  some  respects  great 
disconformities,  especially  those  due  to  widespread  retreatal  move- 
ments of  the  sea  followed  by  readvance  (see  p.  559,  Pt.  I),  serve  as  a 
useful  guide  in  correlation  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  series  is 
less  complete  than  elsewhere  in  the  region  from  which  the  sea  with- 
drew first,  and  to  which  it  returned  last.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  call  more  especial  attention  to  some  of  these  disconformities 
when  discussing  the  formations  of  the  various  systems.  Uncon- 
formities serve  to  locate  the  larger  breaks  in  the  geological  suc- 
cession, and  these  can  sometimes  be  used  over  extensive  areas 
within  certain  limits,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  forma- 
tions next  above  the  unconformity  are  not  always  the  same  in 
different  locaUties. 

Fossils.  —  Undoubtedly  the  safest  and  most  reliable  means  for 
the  correlation  of  formations  with  the  type  section  is  found  in 
the  organic  remains,  or  fossils,  which  occur  in  the  strata.  This 
implies,  of  course,  that  the  succession  of  organic  remains  in  the 
strata  of  the  type  region  has  been  fully  ascertained.  While  certain 
precautions  are  necessary  even  here,  especially  when  attempts  at 
detailed  correlations  are  made,  this  method  is  sufficiently  exact 
for  most  purposes  and  serves -all  the  requirements  for  the  correla- 
tion of  the  geological  s)rstems  in  their  occurrence  the  world  over. 
We  must,  therefore,  next  tiun  our  attention  to  this  subject  and 
note  the  manner  of  occurrence  and  the  mode  of  preservation  of 
organic  remains,  and  gain,  moreover,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
several  types  of  organisms  which  have  inhabited  the  earth  since 
the  first  appearance  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

FOSSILS,  THEIR  NATURE  AND  MODE  OF  PRESERVATION 

Definition 

Fossils  (from  the  Latin  fossilise  something  dug-up)  are  the 
remains  of  animals  and  plants,  or  the  impressions,  structures,  etc., 
made  by  them,  which  are  preserved  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust.  The  term  was  formerly  used,  in  a  more  general  sense,  for 
all  natural  materials  dug  from  the  ground,  including  metals,  ores, 
and  the  like,  but  it  has  now  been  limited  in  the  manner  above 
stated.  The  term  petrifaction  is  sometimes  used  for  such  remains, 
but  all  fossils  are  not  petrified  or  turned  into  stone.  As  a  classical 
example  we  may  mention  the  bodies  of  mammoths  and  other  ex- 
tinct animals  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Arctic  ice,  with 
flesh,  skin,  and  hair  intact,  and  the  bodies  of  human  beings  found 
occasionally  in  peat  bogs,  where  they  may  have  lain  for  a  century. 
Many  fossil  shells,  bones,  and  teeth  found  in  the  younger  forma- 
tions have  experienced  no  perceptible  change  from  their  original 
condition,  and  certainly  have  not  been  petrified.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  older  fossils  have  been  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
mineral  matter  and  so  became  truly  petrified. 

There  is  no  age  limit  involved  in  the  concept  of  a  fossil.  The 
shells  buried  in  the  sands  of  a  modern  beach  and  the  bones  of  a 
sheep  buried  in  the  sands  of  a  recent  river  flood  are  just  as  truly 
fossils  as  are  the  most  obscure  traces  of  organisms  found  in  the 
oldest  known  deposits.  Burial  is  the  only  necessary  process  to 
produce  a  fossil,  and  this  is  primarily  so  because  it  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  preservation.  Dead  animals  and  plants  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  will  soon  decay,  and  their  bones  and  other 
hard  parts  crumble  to  powder.  But  burial  tends  to  protect  these 
structures,  especially  if  the  covering  material  is  dense  and  im- 
pervious to  air  and  water.    Even  then,  the  soft  tissues  of  animals 
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and  commonly  those  of  plants  as  well,  will  undergo  a  change,  the 
former,  unless  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, leaving  only  the  bones,  shells,  or  other  hard  structures. 
Hence  most  fossils  consist  only  of  the  hard  parts  of  the  animals, 
but  as  we  have  noted,  under  favorable  conditions,  such  as  the 
embedding  in  frozen  mud  and  ice,  or  the  burial  in  antiseptic  peat 
beds,  even  the  flesh  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Still  another  example  of  complete  preservation  of  organisms  is 
found  in  the  case  of  insects  embedded  in  the  resinous  gum  of 
coniferous  trees  which,  on  hardening,  has  become  amber.    Some 
of  the  best  insect-bearing  amber  is  found  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  having  been  washed  from  submerged  beds  of  older 
Tertiary  (Oligocene)  age. 

Types  of  Fossils 

We  may  recognize  four  types  or  grades  of  fossils,  based  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  organisms  recorded  their  presence.  These 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Actual  remains  or  the  impressions  left  in  the  rock  after  their 
destruction. 

2.  Trails  and  tracks  made  by  animals  in  transit  and  marks  made 
by  plants  dragged  over  the  surface  or  floating  in  shallow  water. 
Burrovrs  made  by  worms  and  other  animals  in  sand  and  mud,  or 
in  rock  also  belong  here. 

3.  Structures  built  by  animals  from  foreign  material,  such  as 
the  sheUs  of  certain  Foraminifera,  formed  from  cemented  sand- 
grains,  and  similar  tubes  constructed  by  sand-worms. 

4.  Coprolites  of  fish,  reptiles,  and  other  vertebrates,  worm 
castings  and  the  like. 

Of  these  types  the  first  two  are  the  most  important,  while  the 
third  and  fourth  groups  are  of  minor  significance,  except  perhaps 
in  the  most  recent  formations.  We  may  briefly  review  the  several 
types. 

Actual  Remains 

Soft  Tissues.  —  As  already  noted  the  soft  tissues  of  animals 
are  preserved  only  under  exceptional  conditions,  such  as  becoming 
embedded  in  frozen  mud  and  ice,  in  the  resinous  gum  of  trees,  etc. 
Occasionally,  also,  the  soft  tissues  may  become  impregnated  with, 
and  finally  replaced  by,  mineral  matter  before  they  decay.    This 
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has  happened  in  the  case  of  some  Devonian  fish,  of  which  the  muscle 
fibers  have  been  so  perfectly  preserved  that  they  are  readily 
recognizable  under  the  microscope.  Similar  preservation  of  muscle 
fibers  of  some  Mesozoic  reptiles  is  known.  Bodies  of  anjinak 
and,  more  rarely,  of  human  beings,  have  become  impregnated  with 
mineral  matter  from  the  groimd  in  which  they  were  buried,  and 
decay  being  thus  halted,  the  flesh  has  been  preserved  more  or 
less  completely.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  body  of  a  negro 
woman,  preserved  after  binial  for  57  years,  and  still  more  markedly 
in  the  case  of  the  body  of  a  Peruvian  miner,  on  exhibition  in  The 
American  Museum  of  Natiurd  History,  which  was  impregnated 
with  blue  vitriol  and  other  salts  after  death  was  caused  by  the 
collapse  of  a  mine,  probably  several  hundred  years  ago. 

Impressions  of  the  soft  parts  are  more  frequently  preserved 
than  the  actual  tissues.  Thus  the  impressions  of  the  soft-bodied 
jeUyfish  have  sometimes  been  perfectly  preserved,  though  the 
material  of  the  body  has  decayed.  Some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  such  preservation  have  been  obtained  from  the  very  ancient 
Cambrian  shales  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  these  fossils,  the  in- 
ternal anatomy  can  frequently  be  determined  (see  Fig.  1039). 
Where  the  structures  are  more  resistant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mem- 
branous wings  of  insects,  the  skin  of  reptiles,  and  the  like,  these 
have  left  very  decided  impressions  when  buried  in  fine-grained 
muds,  such  impressions  being  often  emphasized  by  a  thin  film  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  which  is  the  organic  tissue  itself  reduced  to 
carbon.  Classical  examples  of  such  preservation  of  somewhat  more 
resistant  tissues  are  found  in  the  famous  lithographic  stone  of 
Bavaria,  and  in  the  Liassic  shales  of  Wiirttemberg  and  southern  Eng- 
land. In  some  cases  the  skin  of  animals  (reptiles)  has  been  pre- 
served in  these  Liassic  muds.  A  similar  preservation  of  the  skin 
of  a  dinosaur  {Trachodon)  has  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of 
western  North  America  (Wyoming).     (See  Chapter  XLIV.) 

The  bodies  of  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  are  pro- 
tected or  upheld  by  a  more  resistant  organic  substance  than  the 
fleshy  tissues.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  material  composing  our 
common  bath  sponges,  and  is  equally  marked,  though  less  familiar, 
in  the  case  of  the  lowly  marine  organisms  known  as  hydroids,  where 
it  constitutes  a  protecting  covering  for  the  softer  tissue.  When 
buried  in  sand,  this  substance,  to  which  the  name  chitin  is  generally 
applied,  changes  to  a  carbonaceous  film,  which  is  the  usual  state 
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of  preservatkni  in  which  such  organic 'remains  are  found.  The 
group  of  the  grapMiles,  so  characteristic  of  the  older  Paleozoic 
formations,  is  a  typical  example  of  preservation  of  such  material 
in  this  condition.     (See  Figs.  839-843.) 

Plant  tissues  resist  decay  better  than  animal  tissues  and  are 
more  frequently  preserved.    Buried  leaves  generally  change  to  a 
film  of  carbonaceous  material  in  which 
the  vdning  is  still  readily  recognizable; 
or  they  may  leave  merely  an  impression, 
more  or  less  iron  stained,  upon  the  surface         1 
of  the  bedding'  planes,  or  supplemented 
by  a  thin  film  of  mineral  matter  precipi- 
tated by  the  decaying  organic  substance. 

Woody  tissues  of  buried  plants  are  com- 
monly impregnated  with  silica  or  other        ^  ... 

.      ■'         "^  ^  .    ,    ,         ,  ,  Fio-  7S3-  —  A  thin  *ec- 

mmeral  matter  earned   by  the  ground-    ^^^  ^f  ,  sjiicibed  wood 
water  in  solution.    This  mineral  at  first     [Pityoxyhn  pealH)    from 
fills  aU  the  pore  spaces.     Uter,  as  the     G^.tincouiiiy  Montana 
.     ,  ,  showing  the  weU-presen.-e<l 

wood  decays,  it  is  replaced,  molecule  by  ^lls.  The  large  cells  are 
molecule,  with  mineral  matter.     Thus  per-     those    of     the     summer 

fecUy  petrified  wood  is  produced  in  which     T^*'  '^f  ^^^'f^  «'K 
^  '^ .  ,  :  those   of   the    fall    wood. 

the  entire  substance   is  agate   or  some    a  longitudinal  section  of 
other  form  of  quartz,  or  opal,  while  the    a  resin  lube  is  also  shown, 
structure  of  the  wood  is  stiUperfecUy  pre-     (See    Chapter   XLV  (or 
,  .  silicified     tree-trunlta     m 

served.      (Fig.  753.)  the   position   of   growth.) 

Hard  StroctureB.  —  Many  of  the  lower  (After  Dillcr,  U.  S.  G.  s.) 
forms  of  animal  life  secrete  shells  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  (mollusks,  brachiopods,  Foraminifera,  some  crus- 
taceans) while  others  build  more  solid  structures  of  this  material 
(corals,  bryozoans,  etc.).  Some  low  [dants  (nullipores)  also  pre- 
cipitate carbonate  of  lime  in  and  upon  their  ti»^ues  and  so 
produce  resistant  stony  forms.  A  certain  group  of  organisms 
(echinoderms)  builds  an  armor  of  calcareous  plates  within  the 
outer  jKirt  of  the  body,  while  still  another  secretes  a  hard,  skin- 
like covering  of  lime  and  homy  matter,  which  is  shed  each  year 
to  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  larger  one  (crustaceans).  The  higher 
animals  (vertebrates)  all  build  a  resistant  skeleton  of  bone  and 
lartilage  within  their  bodies,  besides  developing  other  hard  struc- 
tures such  as  teeth,  dermal  plates,  spines  or  scales,  and  the  like. 
In  these  internal  structures,  and  sometimes  in  the  externa)  ones 
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* 
as  welly  the  material  is  in  part  phosphate  and  in  part  carbonate  of 

lime.  i 

All  such  mineral  structures  are  readily  preserved  when  buried, 
though  solution  by  percolating  waters  may  remove  them  in  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  waters  often  bring  additional  mineral  sub- 
stance which  fills  all  the  pores  and  cavities  left  by  decaying  organic 
matter.  In  sheUs  and  some  other  structures,  thisorganic  material 
forms  a  meshwork  upon  which  the  lime  was  originally  deposited. 
When  the  pores  are  filled  by  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  or 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  a  solid  structure  of  that  mineral 
matter  is  produced,  and  the  sheU  or  bone  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
petrified. 

Silicijicatian,  —  If,  however,  the  material  filling  the  pores  is 
silica,  then  a  new  process,  that  of  silicificalion,  is  inaugurated. 
Silica,  being  much  less  soluble  than  carbonate  of  lime,  will  replace 
that  substance,  because  of  the  attraction  offered  by  the  silica 
already  deposited  in  the  pores.  Often  this  progressive  replace- 
ment will  be  manifested  by  the  development  of  a  series  of  small 
rings  of  silica  around  a  central  nucleus  or  starting  point.  A  shell 
or  other  calcareous  object  in  the  process  of  being  replaced  by  silica 
will  often  be  covered  with  many  series  of  concentric  rings.  These 
have  been  named  beekiie  rings  after  their  original  discoverer. 
Dr.  Beek.  All  stages  of  replacement  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
shells  or  other  calcareous  structures. 

Effects  of  Siluification.  —  When  the  original  carbonate  or 
phosphate  of  lime  is  replaced  by  silica,  it  generally  happens  that 
the  details  of  original  structure,  such  as  different  layers  of  lime, 
tubes,  canals,  etc.,  are  destroyed,  although  the  form  may  be  per- 
fectly preserved.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the 
fossils  in  a  limestone  may  thus  be  silicified  while  the  inclosing 
matrix  is  not  altered  at  all.  As  a  result,  when  such  a  limestone  with 
silicified  sheUs,  corals,  etc.,  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the 
solvent  action  of  water,  the  matrix  will  be  removed,  while  the 
fossils  will  be  unaffected.  These  will  then  accumulate  as  a  layer 
of  weathered-out  fossils  upon  the  surface  of  the  decaying  limestone, 
while  in  cliffs  and  ledges  of  such  limestone  they  will  stand  out 
in  relief.  Many  of  the  best  coUections  of  silicified  fossils  have  been 
obtained  from  such  weathered  limestone  surfaces.  The  relative 
slowness  of  the  weathering  process  explains  why  a  region  which, 
when  first  discovered,  yielded  a  great  abundance  of  beautifully 
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preserved,  weathered-out  fossils,  becomes  relatively  barren  after 
repeated  visits  of  collectors  have  been  made  to  it,  although  the 
unweathered  rock  may  still  contain  thousands  of  beautiful  speci- 
mens in  the  same  state  of  silicification.  Some  of  these  may  be 
obtained  by  careful  etching  with  dilute  acid,  which  removes  the 
limestone,  but  this  also  attacks  the  still  unsilidfied  portions  of 
the  fossil  itself. 

Excessive  Silicification,  —  Not  infrequently  the  deposition  of 
silica  is  localized  in  the  fossil,  —  as,  for  example,  along  cracks  in 
the  shell  or  between  the  plates  of  an  echinoderm  structure.  In  that 
case,  the  fossil  may  become  greatly  distorted,  large  ridges  of  silica 
forming  in  the  cracks  and  pushing  the  fragments  apart  while  still 
holding  them,  or  in  the  case  of  the  echinodenn  structure,  pushing 
the  plates  farther  and  farther  apart  as  deposition  of  sUica  goes  on, 
and  so  greatly  enlarging  the  entire  fossil.  In  this  manner,  hollow 
structures  are  sometimes  developed,  the  interiors  of  which  are  lined 
with  quartz  crystals,  forming  geodes. 

Replacement  by  Other  Minerals.  —  Many  other  minerals  replace 
originaUy  calcareous  shells,  the  most  conmion  among  these  being 
iron  pyrites.  Pyritized  fossils  are  often  among  the  most  striking 
of  natural  objects. 

Original  SUicious  Structures.  —  Some  organisms  secrete  hard 
structures  of  silica  instead  of  lime,  as  for  example,  the  Radiolaria,  a 
group  of  lowly  marine  organisms  swarming  in  the  pelagic  districts 
of  some  parts  of  the  oceans  (Fig.  827).  Diatoms,  a  group  of  sim- 
ple plants,  likewise  secrete  silicious  structures  {frustules  Fig.  795  c), 
while  many  sponges  develop  a  series  of  separate  or  interlocking 
silicious  rods  or  spicules  which  interpenetrate  the  other  tissues 
and  which  may  project  as  glass  fibers  at  the  base  of  the  sponge. 
(See  Figs.  829,  831  a,  b,  832.)  Such  structures  are  generally  pre- 
served without  change,  though  it  also  happens  that  in  the  course 
of  time  they  may  be  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  sponges, 
originally  with  a  skeleton  framework  of  silica,  but  now  entirely 
calcareous,  are  not  unknown  in  some  formations. 

Special  Cases  of  Preservatioxi  of  Vertebrates.  —  Complete 
skeletons  of  vertebrates,  including  those  of  man,  are  sometimes 
found  in  abundance  because  of  peculiar  conditions  of  preservation. 
Many  famous  occurrences  of  perfect  skeletons  have  been  recorded 
from  caverns  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  from  such  cavern 
deposits,  the  most  complete  record  of  the  history  of  early  man  has 
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beeQ  obtained.     A  unique  example  of  the  preservation  of  verte- 
brates is  found  in  the  case  of  a  former  asphalt  pool  near  Los  An- 
e  geles,  California,  which  became  the  burial 

place  of  an  extensive  fauna,  "niis  will 
be  more  fully  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Molds  and  Casts.  —  In  the  mud  or 
sand  in  which  the  shells  or  other  hard 
structures  are  embedded,  an  impression 
or  mold  of  the  exterior  of  this  object 
will  be  preserved,  and  the  perfection 
of  detail  of  the  impression  will  be  pro- 
^  portionate  to  the  fineness  and  compact- 

ness of  the  inclosing  material.     When 
the  original  structure  is  hollow,  as  in 
the  case  of  shells  or  echinoderm  tests, 
the  filling  of  mud  forms  an  internal  mold 
which  exactly  reproduces  the  form  of 
the  animal  body  which  occupied  that  shell  or  test  (Figs.  754,  756, 
and  757).     When  percolating  waters 
remove  the  original  shell,  the  molds 
alone  remain,  and  molds  of  the  ex- 
teriors of  shells  are  not  unconunon 
in  the  more  porous  rocks  (Fig.  755). 


Fig.  754. —  Intenial  mold 
of  Area  (r),  enclosed  ia 
rocky  matrix ;  a,  cavity  oc- 
cupied by  the  shell.  (After 
d'Oibigny.) 


Fig.  7S5.  — Exterior  and  interior  mold  of 
H  pelecypod  shell.     (Alter  d'Orbigny.) 

Since  these  reproduce  the  external 
character  of  the  sheU  in  reverse,  a 
cast  may  be  taken  from  such  a  mold 
with  modeling  clay,  dentist's  wax, 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  substance,  and  such  a  cast  will  repro- 
duce, with  more  or  less  fidelity,  the  surface  characters  of  the 


Fig.  756.  —  A  gastropod  shell 
{Turrilella  marUmi)  aod  its  in- 
temal  mold  (Eocene). 
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origjnal  shell.  Sometimes  casts  are  formed  in  nature  by  the  sub- 
sequent infiltration  of  mineral  matter  into  the  cavity  left  by 
the  solution  of  the  shell  or  other 
original  structure.  Such  natural 
casts  of  coral  impressions  in  lime- 
stone have  been  made  by  deposits  of 
silica.  The  Tampa  region  of  Florida 
is  noted  for  such  casts  or  coral 
"  pseudomorphs."  When  iheorig- 
inal  shell  is  thin,  the  external  and 
internal  molds,  after  removal  of  the 
shell,  may  come  into  close  juxtapo- 
^tioa  by  the  pressure  of  the  over- 
lying rock  mass,  and  the  characters 
of  the  exterior  become  impressed 

upon  the  surface  of  the  internal  ^"'-  757— A  foswl  gMtropod 
mold.  Many  peiecypod  shells  are  ic^^howing  filling  wiib  hardenri 
thus  rqiresented  in  the  older  rocks,     sand  where  shell  U  broken  away. 

Tracks,  Trails,  and  Burrows 

Footprints.  —  The  foot-prints  left  by  animals  upon  a  muddy 
surface  may  readily  retain  their  shape  as  the  mud  dries,  and  re- 
main intact  until  the  mud  is  softened  again  by  renewal  of  rainfall. 
In  regions  of  limited  rainfall,  such  foot-prints  may  remain  with- 
out change  for  many  years,  a  case  being  recorded  from  the  Sahara 
Desert  where  the  foot-prints  of  a  caravan  were  still  recognizable 
fifteen  years  later.  If  wind-drifted  sand,  or  the  sand  and  mud 
washed  over  the  surface  by  a  sudden  Sood,  buries  these  foot -prints, 
they  are  likely  to  be  permanently  preserved.  The  covering  of 
sand  on  solidification  will  preserve  a  relief  mold  of  the  foot-print 
(Fig.  758)  and  sandstone  layers  with  such  foot-prints  in  relief  are 
more  often  preserved  than  actual  impressions  because  the  latter, 
if  made  in  clayey  mud,  are  likely  to  be  destroyed  in  quarrying 
(^rations  which  again  uncover  them.  With  care,  however,  such 
actual  impressions  may  be  obtained,  and  there  is,  of  course,  one 
for  every  relief  mold. 

Foot-prints  of  this  type  are  common  in  the  Triassic  sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  also  occur 
in  the  Triassic'  sandstones  of  Europe.  In  general,  such  foot- 
prints indicate  that  the  accumulation  of  the  material  in  which  they 
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were  made  took  pl^ce  upon  the  land,  along  river  flood-plains, 
playas,  or  other  similar  areas.  Furthermore,  such  foot-prints  are 
more  common  in  deposits  formed  under  semi-arid  or  arid  condi- 
tions than  'in  those  formed  in  pluvial  climates  because,  in  the 
latter,  the  mud  seldom  remains  bard  enough  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  preserve  the  impressions  until  they  are  buried. 


FlC.  758.  —  Slab  of  red  sandstone  (Triassic)  showing  the  relief  impressions 
of  mud-cracks  and  of  saurian  foot-piints  on  the  under  side  of  the  slab.  This 
represents  the  solidified  sand  which  coveied  the  original  mud-cracked  layer  of 
day  in  which  the  foot-prints  were  made.     Newark  formation,  New  Jersey. 

Many  foot-prints  may,  of  course,  be  made  by  a  single  animal,  while 
no  part  of  the  actual  animal  remains,  nor  need  the  region  in  which 
the  foot-prints  were  made  have  been  the  normal  home  of  the  animal. 
Indeed,  the  peculiar  occurrence  of  many  such  impressions  points  to 
a  temporary  visit  of  the  animals  that  made  them,  possibly  from  a 
distant  home.  If  the  animab  perish  in  the  region  where  their 
foot-prints  are  made,  their  skeletons  may  not  repoain  long  enough 
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FiC  759.  —  Arlkrophycus  karlani.  Natural  relief  molds  of  trail  on  under 
side  of  a  slab  of  Medina  sandstone  (about  one  thifd  natural  size).  (CouKesy 
N.  Y.  Sut«  Museum,  Jdm  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 


FiC.  j6o.  —  CItiiuitKkniks  Tsihoni  (Logan).  A  track,  -^g  natural  size, 
and  termiaal  iiiq>Tes»on.  Potsdam  sandstone,  Mooers,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y. 
(After  Walcott.) 
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intact  to  permit  their  burial  by  the  drifting  sands  or  other  agents. 
Thus  many  formations  like  the  Triassic  sandstone,  abounding  in 
foot-prints,  are  poor  in  skeletal  remains.  •  ■ 

Trails.  —  Animals  crawling  upon  or  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  sand  and  mud  commonly  leave  a  definite  trail,  which  may  be 
preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foot-prints.  As  In  their  case 
the  relief  mold  on  the  under  side  of  the  covering  stratum  will  be 
more  commonly  preserved  than  the  actual  trail ;  at  any  rate  it  is 


Fig.  761.  —  Clipuxtkkmia  youngi  (Chambeiiin).  Portion  of  a  rt^lu  trail 
showing  forward-curving  transverse  furrows  made  by  pressing  the  beach  sand 
backwards  in  creeping,  also  curved  lines  made  by  the  impression  of  the  very 
fine  forward-arching  transverse  ridges  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  animal. 
Potsdam  sandstone,     (Somewhat  reduced.)     (After  Walcott.) 

more  frequently  represented  in  collections  (examples :  Arthrophycus, 
Fig.  759;  Climatkhnites,  Figs.  760,  761).  On  fine-grained  rocks, 
especially  such  as  are  formed  on  playas  or  river  flood-plain  sur- 
faces, the  delicate  trails  of  worms  and  of  insects  are  not  infre- 
quently found. 

Floating  jellvfish  in  shallow  water  may  drag  their  tentacles  upon 
the  bottom  mud,  and  floating  seaweeds  may  form  similar  groov- 
ings  if  they  drag  upon  the  bottom.    Owing  to  the  fact,  however, 
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that  waves  and  currents  quickly  obliterate  such,  groovings,  they 
are  seldom  preserved  long  enough  to  be  permanently  buried. 

Burrows.  —  Burrows 
made  by  worms  in  sand, 
and  by  mollusks,  echl- 
Qoderms,  and  other  ani- 
mals in  rock,  serve  as 
a  temporary,  if  not  per- 
manent, home  for  these 
organisms,  and  in  a 
measure  approach  the 
class  of  artificial  struc- 
tures. Burrows  in  loose 
material  are  preserved 
when  the  abandoned 
cavity  is  filled  with 
sand  or  mud.  Such 
pencil-like  rods  of  sand 
are  often  found  in  cer- 
tain sandstones,  pene- 
trating them  in  a  ver- 
tical direction.     A  rock 


Fig.  761. — ScofUhus  linearis  HaJdemann. 
Lower  Cambrun  (Anlietam)  sandstoDC.  Pebble 
neat  Washington,  D.  C.    (After  Bassler.) 

'  this  type,  found  in  northern  Scotland, 


is  called  on  thk  account  a  pipe-stotu,  and  similar  tubes,  called 


Fig.  763.  —  Two  views  of  a  spedmen  of  the  Devil's  Corkscrew  (Damonelit), 
showing  the  spiral  and  basal  portion  of  the  rock-filling.  The  central  axis 
is  not  a  part  of  the  original,  but  is  left  for  support  of  the  spiral.     (After  Barbour.) 
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Scolitkus,  are  found  in 
early  Palaeozoic  sand- 
stones (Potsdam,  etc.)  of 
North  America  (Fig.  762). 
(See  also  Fig.  791,  p.  67.) 
What  appears  to  be  a 
remarkable  large  cork- 
screw-like burrow,  ending 
below  in  a  large  tubular 
cavity,  is  found  in  con- 
tinental sandstones  of 
Tertiary  age  in  western 
North  America  (Ne- 
braska, etc.)  and  is  known 
as  the  Devil's  Corkscrew 
or  Damonelix  (Fig.  763). 
If  this  is  a  burrow,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made 
by  rodents,  the  skeletons 
of  which  are  not  infre- 
quently found  in  the 
basal  portion.  From  cerUin  structural  characters  of  the  core, 
however,  it  has  also  been  supposed  that  it  represents  a  plant 
which  grew  in. this  manner  and  was  subsequently  buried. 


Fig.  764.  —  Mound  or  nest  of  termites  or 
white  ants  in  laterite  region  of  Africa. 
(After  Branner,  from  Principles  of  Slratig- 
rathy.) 


Artificial  Structures 

Dredging  in  moderate  ocean  depths  often  brihgs  to  the  surface 

delicate  tubes  constructed  of  grains  of  sand  bound  together  by 


Fig.  765. — White  ants'  (termites')  nests  of  earth.     Maiio  Grosso,  plains 
of  Upper  Paraguay.     (After  Branner,  from  Principles  0/  Slraligrapky.) 
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organically  secreted  substances.  These  tubes  are  constructed  by 
marine  worms,  which  use  them  as  a  protective  covering  or  dwelling 
place.  Such  structures,  built  of  foreign  material,  are  also  produced 
by  some  other  animals,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  common  except 
in  the  more  highly  organized  types.  The  cells  constructed  by  the 
honey-bee,  and  the  "  nests  "  built  by  wasps  and  those  of  ants  and 
termites  (Figs.  764-766),  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  type  o( 


Fig.  766.  —  Diagram  ma  tic  section  of  termites'  nest.  (After  Koussay,  from 
lliODapsoD.)  A,  Ground  aparlment;  B,  nest  in  hall  supported  by  pillars; 
C,  pbjce  where  young  termites  are  hatched  on  shelves,  a-b;  D,  well  aired 
empty  attic;  a-6,  sfadvesfor  batching;  f,  holes  in  ground  from  which  material 
for  nest  was  dug;  m,  storage  chambers;  p,  passages  in  wall;  r,  royal  cham- 
ber (large  vaulted  room  on  ground  Boor)  in  which  king  and  queen  are  im- 
prisoned ;  s,  chambers  of  workers.  The  whole  structure  is  socnelimes  10  to 
ij  feet  in  height. 

artificial  structtires  among  invertebrate  animals,  but  these  are 
seldom  formed  under  conditions  that  make  their  preservation 
in  the  rock-forming  material  possible.  More  imporUnt  in  this 
connection  are  the  structures  made  by  man,  his  flint  and  other 
implements,  pottery,  and  buildings,  and  these  are  often  pre- 
served in  the  younger  deposits  of  the  earth's  crust.  In  some 
cases  entire  cities  may  be  buried  and  become  fossils,  as  was  the 
case  with  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  buried  by  the  ashes  and  lavas 
of  Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79  (Fig.  72,  p.  127,  Pt.  I).  Excepting  those 
made  by  man,  artificial  structures  are  of  little  importance  as  fossils. 
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Coprolites,  etc. 
The  excrements  of  some  vertebrates,  such  as  fish  (Fig.  767),  and 
some  of  the  Mesozoic  reptiles,  have  a  characteristic  appearance 
which  permits  of  their  identification.    They 
are  chiefly  of  miportance  as  indications  of  the 
presence  of  such  animals  in  the  waters  in  which 
the  rocks  inclosing  them  were  deposited.    The 
excrements  of  sea  fowl,  though  not  of  distinc- 
tive form,  are  of  peculiar  chemical  character, 
and  often  form,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  322,  Pt,  I), 
lite  of  a  fish"  (Wter   ^^^ensive    deposits    of    mineral   fertilizer   or 
d'Orbigny).  guano.      The    stomach-stones    or   gastrolUhs 

found  in  the  body  cavities  of  fossil  reptiles, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  the  mastication  of 
food,  have  peculiar  surface  characters,  by  which  they  can  be  recog- 
nized, even  when  found  un- 
associated  with  the  skeletons. 
On  flat,  sandy  shores,  at  low 
tide,  we  may  often  see  heaps 
of  sand  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  consolidated 
masses  of  heavy  twine.  These 
are  the  castings  left  by  ma- 
rine worms,  and  are  formed 
of  the  sand  which  they  have 
passed  through  their  bodies  in 

order  to  extract  from  it  the  f,^  768. -Fossil  ^orm  casting 
organic  nutriment  mingled  (Lumbrkaria  colon  Miinst.).  Litbo- 
witJiit(Fiff.768).     Some  for-     graphic  beds,  Solnhofen.    Natural  size. 

,,         ,      „      (From  Zittel.) 
mations  appear  as  though  all 

the  material  composing  them  had  been  passed  through  the  bodies 
of  worms,  and  the  term  vermicular  rock  is  applied  to  them.  A 
great,  early  Pabeozoic  limestone  in  northern  Scotland  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  formed  of  such  worm  castings  of  calcareous  mud. 

Deformation  of  Fossils 

By  pressure  of  superincumbent  rocks,  or  by  the  compressive 

force  responsible  for  the  deformation  of  rocks,  the  included  fossils 

may  be  deformed  in  various  ways.     Some  of  these  are  illustrated 

in  the  adjoining  figures  (Figs.  769  «-</)■ 
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I 


Fia  769a.  —  Defonnation  of  pelecypod  shell  (Prohxardium  kiUanum,  Ceao- 
manian)  by  pressure.  (After  d'Orbigny.)  i,  anterior  view  of  perfect  shell; 
2,  3,  deformation  by  pressure)  4,  left  valve,  perfect  shcU;  5,  6,  defonnatitai 
byp 


Fic.  7696.  —  Defonnation  of  gastropod  shell  (PUurotomaria  fieuriausa)  by 
pressure,     i,  perfect  shell i    3,  depressed.     (After  d'Orbigny.) 


FiC.  769c.  — Defonnation  of  ammonite  shell  {UUdoccras  bifrons)  by  pressure. 
Upper  perfect  shell,  lower  compressed.     (After  d'Orbisny.) 
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Fic.    j6gd.  —  Defonnation   of    ammonite   shell    (CaUoceras   nodelianiu)   by 
pressure,    i,  perfect;  2,  depressed  shell.    (After  D'Oibigny.) 


Index  Fossils  and  Facies  Fossils 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  certain  animals  living  in  the  sea  are 
restricted  to  certain  kinds  of  environment,  the  chief  element  of 
which  is  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  Thus  the  common  clam, 
Mya  arenaria,  hves  buried  only  in  muds  rich  in  organic  remains 
and  forming  parts  of  tidal  flats.  Some  other  mollusks  and  many 
bracbiopods  live  only  where  the  bottom  is  formed  of  rapidly 
hardening  material  (lime,  etc.)  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves. 
Again,  others  like  the  hen  clam  {Mactra)  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
will  live  only  upon  a  sandy  bottom.  As  the  sea  bottom  at  any 
one  time  presents  a  great  variety  of  characters  or  facies,  as  it 
is  called,  it  is  evident  that  each  will  have  its  peculiar  type  of 
organisms  in  addition  to  others  of  less  restricted  habitat,  and  that 
as  fossils,  they  will  always  be  associated  with  a  definite  rock 
type.  Such  fossils  are  called  facies  fossils,  and  they  will  be 
found  only  in  sediments  of  similar  character  and  will  be  absent 
from  others. 

When  fossils  are  restricted  to  a  limited  vertical  range,  represent- 
ing organisms  which  lived  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  only, 
giving  way  thereafter  to  other  types,  they  become  satisfactory 
indices  of  that  particular  time  period  in  the  earth's  history,  and 
they  will  serve  to  identify  a  particular  level  or  horizon  in  the 
geological  series.  Such  fossils  are  called  index  fossils,  and  they 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  stratigraphic  geologist,  for 
by  their  aid  he  identifies  his  formations  in  different  localities.  It  is 
evident  that  the  best  index  fossils  are  those  which  have  the  greatest 
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horizontal  or  geographic,  with  the  smallest  vertical  or  time,  range, 
and  organisms  which  can  be  distributed  by  flotation  serve  this 
purpose  to  the  best  advantage.  Modem  examples  are  the  Argo- 
nauta  (Fig.  896)  and  the  related  Spirula  (Fig.  770) ,  the  shell  of  which 
is  found  cast  upon  the  shores  as  far  north 
as  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  though  the  animal, 
lives  only  in  deep  tropical  waters.  Among 
the  best  of  such  widespread  index  fossils 
of  limited  vertical  range  in  the  older 
Palaeozoic  series  are  the  graptolites  (Fig. 
840,  p.  99),  and  in  the  Mesozoic  the  am- 
monites (Fig.  905,  p.  134).  While  these 
two  groups  often  have  a  worldwide  dis-  Fig.  770.— Spirula  pe- 
triburion,  the  majority  of  index  fossUs  ai^    ''^'-    ^^"^  ""^  ^•'^  ^[  * 

,.    .     ,  „  rw^         t      I.      .T     modem  deep-sea  cephalo- 

umited  to  small  areas.    Thus  the  fossils    pod,     frequently    found 

of  Europe  are,  on  the  whole,  distinct  from     floating  in  the  pelagic  dis- 

those  of   the    same    horizon    in    North     trict  far  from  the  home  of 

the  animal,    j,  siphuncle; 

America,   and    those   of    eastern   North    a,  protoconch;   p,  prosi- 
America  often  diflfer  markedly  from  those    phuncle.    Enlarged.    (See 

of  the  western  region.    This  is  generaUy    l]^:  ^7»  P-  >3o.)    (From 
,  ,     ,         ,         ,  .  ^     Stemmann.) 

due  to  the  fact  that  these  organisms  were 

derived  from  distinct  oceanic  provinces,  these  older  oceans  differing 

in  their  organisms  as  the  several  oceans  do  to-day.    They  may  also 

represent  local  development  in  circumscribed  epeiric  seas. 

Fossil  Faunas  and  Floras 

The  totality  of  the  animals  of  any  one  locality  at  a  given  time 
constitutes  its  fauna  for  that  period.  The  similar  assemblage 
of  plants  constitutes  its  flora.  Faunas  and  floras  vary  from  place 
to  place  with  the  variations  of  the  physical  conditions  at  any 
period  of  time.  But  faunas  and  floras  may  overlap,  some  members 
of  one  fauna  or  flora  extending  into  the  territory  of  an  adjoining 
one.  This  makes  possible  the  correlation  of  distinct  faunas  or 
floras  which,  nevertheless,  belong  to  the  same  geological  horizon. 
In  the  absence  of  distinctive  index  fossUs,  reliance  upon  the  faunas 
or  floras  as  a  whole  becomes  necessary.  Thus  two  distinct  faunas, 
the  Ithaca  and  the  Naples,  each  characteristic  of  a  part  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  rocks  of  North  America,  are  recognized  as  contempora- 
neous faunas,  because  in  intermediate  sections  they  occupy  the 
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formations  in  a  repeatedly  alternating  manner  as  shown  in  the 
following  diagram  (Fig.  771).  "^ 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  cosmopolitan  and 
provincial  faunas  and  floras,  the  former  being  widespread  over 
the  earth,   the  latter  restricted  to  certain   provinces.    Marine 
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Fig.  771.  —  East  West  section  (restored)  across  central  New  York  to  show 
the  contemporaneous  characters  of  two  faunas  in  the  Upper  Devonian.  The 
section  must  be  read  with  the  understanding  that  beds  at  the  same  elevation 
above  the  bottom  line  were  deposited  at  the  same  time.  G.  Genesee  Valley. 
N,  Naples  region.  /.  Ithaca  region,  (i)  Beds  occupied  by  the  Hamilton 
fauna.  On  the  east  (right),  this  fauna  continues  longer  (through  250  feet  of 
strata),  and  is  separated  from  the  Ithaca  region  by  a  sand  bar  10  miles  in  width 
(2) ;  west  of  this  bar,  the  Hamilton  fauna,  being  isolated,  becomes  modified  into 
the  lower  Ithaca  fauna  (3).  At  the  same  time  the  sea  was  invaded  from  the 
west  Geft)  by  a  foreign  fauna,  the  Naples  fauna  (5),  the  two  existing  side  by 
side  and  shifting  position  from  time  to  time.  As  the  bar  (2)  became  submerged, 
the  Hamilton  fauna  and  Ithaca  faunas  conuningled,  producing  the  upper 
Ithaca  fauna  (4)  which  extends  through  1200  feet  of  strata,  while  the  Naples 
fauna  (5)  continued  through  the  same  strata  farther  west,  the  two  faunas 
frequently  shifting  their  positions.  Note  that  at  Ithaca  only  the  indigenous 
Ithaca  fauna  was  enclosed  in  the  succession  of  sediments;  in  the  Genesee 
region  only  the  Naples  fauna;  in  the  Naples  region,  the  Naples  fauna  occurs 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  series  and  the  Ithaca  fauna  in  the  upper  half.  Finally 
the  Ithaca  fauna  became  further  modified  by  evolution,  and  by  the  arrival  of 
new  immigrants,  to  form  the  Chemung  fauna  (6).  (Modified  after  J.  M. 
Clarke.) 


provincial  faunas  generally  represent  new  developments  in  regions 
which  for  the  time  being  are  isolated  or  cut  oflF  from  inter- 
communication with  the  open  ocean.  Land  floras  and  faimas  may 
be  similarly  restricted  by  barriers  of  topographic  or  climatic  origin, 
or  by  the  distribution  of  food  supply  or  of  their  natural  enemies. 
Provincial  faunas  and  floras  of  one  geological  epoch  may  expand 
and  become  cosmopolitan  in  the  next  succeeding  epoch. 
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Fossils  as  Indications  o?  Continental  oh  Makine 
Seddcentatiok 

Plants.  —  All  plants  other  than  seaweeds  (marine  alg«)  are 
land-derived,  though  some,  like  the  mangrove  and  the  eel-grass, 
grow  in  shallow  sea-water.  When  only  remains  of  land  plants,  such 
as  ferns  and  higher  types,  are  present  in  the  rocks,  it  is  generally 
safe  to  assume  that  these  rocks  were  deposited  upon  the  land,  aa 
lake  or  playa  sediments,  or  as  river  flood-plain,  alluvial  fan,  or 
delta  deposits.  They  may,  however,  also  represent  the  deposits 
in  estuaries  where  the  abundant  fresh  water  kept  out  the  marine 
fauna.  Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  land  plants  are  often  rafted 
far  away  by  marine  currents  and  that  abundant  remains  of  land 
plants  have  been  dredged  from  abj^ssal  depths  of  modem  oceans  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  land.  Such  deposits  are,  however, 
generally,  if  not  always,  associated  with  the  remains  of  marine 
organisms. 

Animals.  —  Many  classes  of  animals,  such  as  the  corals,  brachio- 
pods,  etc.,  are  wholly  marine,  and  their  presence  in  rocks  indicates 
almost  certmnly  a 
marine  origin  unless 
they  represent  the 
fossils  of  older  ma- 
rine rocks  rc-worked 
by  agents  of  con- 
tinental sedimenta- 
tion. Other  classes 
have   both   marine 

and  non-marine  rep-     ^  .   ,    ,  ,  ,,■  -       j-  ,   ^ 

^     .       Fic.  771.  —  A  fresh-water  mussel  (Lnio  radialut). 
resentaUvcs.     Moi-  Natural  the.    (From  Binney  and  Gould.) 

lusks  are  found  in 

both  salt  and  fresh  water,  but  the  fresh-water  forms  have  certain 
characteristics  which  make  it  relatively  easy  to  recognize  them 
(Figs.  772-773)-  One  diviaon  of  the  MoUusca,  the  snails  or  gas- 
tropods, also  has  representatives  upon  the  dry  land,  the  common 
garden  and  woodland  snail  [Helix,  Fig.  774)  being  the  most 
typical  example.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  districts,  snails 
live  even  upon  trees'  and  shrubs,  but  all  of  these  have  character- 
istics which  the  trained  student  may  readily  recognize.  Still 
other  animals  live  sometimes  in  the  sea  and  sometimes  in  rivers 
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which  enter  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  salmon,  which  returns  to  the 
rivers  to  deposit  its  eggs  and  is,  incidentally,  captured  as  a  result 
of  this  return.    The  young  spend  a  part  of  their  life  in  the  rivers 


Fig.  773.  —  Fresb-witter  gastropod  shells,  a,  Paludina;  b,  Pkysa;  c,  Urn- 
naa;  d,  Plancbis  (bottom  view) ;  e,  side  view  of  tbe  sune.  (After  Bimiey 
and  Gould.) 

before  they  enter  the  sea.  In  the  case  of  fish,  it  appears  that 
during  the  early  periods  of  geological  time  they  were  wholly  re- 
stricted to  rivers,  entering  the  sea  only  in  the  later  periods  of 

the  earth's  history.    This  seems  also   to 

be  true  of  some  other  organisms,  such  as 
I  the  horseshoe-crab. 


Gould.) 


Fossils  as  Indicators  op  Cliuate 
Fic.  774.  — The  com-         Plants  are  the  best  indices  of  climate 

gardens  (Htiix  olbo-  palms  and  Other  plants,  which  now  grow 
labris).  Natural  sire,  only  in  tropical  regions,  are  found  in  rocks 
inney  an  deposited  in  regions  now  characterized  by 
temperate  if  not  Arctic  climates,  we  infer 
that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  these  rocks  the  climate  of  the 
region  was  much  warmer  than  to-day.  The  occurrence  of  cycads 
in  Mesozoic  rocks  in  the  northern  United  States,  Canada,  and 
even  Alaska  and  Greenland,  indicates  that  at  one  time  the  climate 
of  these  regions  was  not  unlike  that  of  Cuba  to-day. 

Some  marine  animals,  like  the  reef-building  coral  polyps,  can 
live  only  in  waters  free  from  ice,  which  would  destroy  these  soft 
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animals,  living  as  they  do  so  near  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The 
finding  of  coral  reefs  in  the  Silurian  deposits  of  New  Siberia 
within  the  present  Arctic  drde,  therefore,  suggests  forcibly  that  the 
waters  of  that  region  were  free  from  ice  the  year  round  in  Silurian 
time,  and  hence  that  the  climate  of  the  region  was  at  least  sub- 
tropical. 

Fossils  —  The  Histomcal  Record  of  Organic  Evolution 

Although  the  geologist  uses  fossils  primarily  as  indices,  to  de- 
termine the  geological  horizon,  and  the  physical  conditions  of  origin, 
of  his  sediments,  he  cannot  wholly  neglect  the  biological  aspect 
which  fossils  have,  namely,  their  unique  value  as  the  actual  his- 
torical record  of  the  evolution  of  plant  and  animal  life  on  earth. 
Fossils  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  representing  the  successive 
steps  in  the  progress  of  organic  development,  and  though  only 
certain  parts  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  past  are  pre- 
served, so  that  the  record  is  an  incomplete  one,  still  it  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  enable  the  student  not  only  to  recognize  the 
verity  of  organic  evolution,  but  also  to  determine  many  of  the  most 
fundamental  principles  and  laws  which  have  governed  such  de- 
velopment. 

That  the  modem  animal  and  plant  world  has  developed  by 
natural  methods  from  preexisting  simpler  forms  has  been  held 
by  many  philosophers  even  in  antiquity,  and  has  been  deariy 
demonstrated  by  the  labors  of  biologists  in  many  fields.  It  was, 
however,  not  until  the  fossils  of  the  various  geological  formations 
were  studied,  and  their  chronological  succession  determined,  that 
the  actual  historical  record  of  such  development  became  available. 
True,  the  older  students  of  fossils  attempted  to  explain  this  record 
as  one  of  successive  special  creations,  rather  than  of  natural  de- 
velopment. Such  was  the  attitude  taken  by  the  great  French 
naturalist,  Cuvier  (portrait,  Fig.  6,  p.  24,  Pt.  I),  the  father  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  the  student  of  the  vertebrate  remains  found 
in  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Paris  Basin.  His  contemporary,  La- 
marck, however  (portrait.  Fig.  7,  p.  24,  Pt.  1),  the  student  of  the 
invertebrate  fossils,  especially  the  MoUusca  of  that  region,  was  an 
avowed  evolutionist,  believing  in  the  natural  descent  of  the  mod- 
em from  the  ancient  species  which  he  found  as  fossils  in  the  strata. 
Lamarck  also  formulated  a  theory  of  the  causes  of  modification  of 
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the  organisms,  these  causes  being,  first,  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment upon  the  orgaoism  in  forcing  it  to  change  its  characters  in  an 
adaptive  way  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  second, 
the  influence  of  use  or  disuse, 
in  causing,  either  the  further 
development  and  the  per- 
petuation of  an  organ,  or  a 
part  of  the  animal's  body, 
wliich  had  newly  appeared, 
or  causing  the  atrophy  and 
final  disappearance  of  old 
organs  or  parts,  which  were 
no  longer  of  use  to  the 
p'^i"  -'--  animal.    Lamarck  held  that 

Fio.   775— Loms  Agassi..    (By  per-      characters  newly  acquired  by 
mission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  ammals    and    plants   durmg 

their  lifetime  were  subject  to 
inheritance  by  their  offspring,  and  were  thus  perpetuated.    These 
several  doctrines  are  generally  grouped  together  under  the  name 
of  the  "Lamarckian  factors 
of  Evolution,"  but  their  va- 
lidity is  questioned  by  many 
naturalists,   especially   those 
who  interpret   them  in   the 
narrow  sense  in  which  they 
were   originally    applied    by 
Lamarck  himself. 

It  was,  however,  Loub 
Agassiz  (1807-1873,  portrait, 
Fig-  77S)i  *  pupil  of  Cuvier, 
who  first  showed  the  true 
relationship  which  fossil 
animals  held  to  those  of 
the  modern  world,  although, 

strangely     enough,     Agassiz  Fig.  776.  —  Ernst  Haeckel. 

never  accepted  the  doctrine 

of  evolution,  but,  like  his  teacher,  regarded  the  animals  and  plants 
of  the  successive  geological  periods  as  older,  simpler  creations,  as 
discarded  trials,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Creator,  in  the  fashioning  of 
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the  more  perfect  modem  forms.    But  to  Agassiz  belongs  the  credit 
of  pointing  out  that  the  young  of  the  modem  forais  resembled, 
in  their  essential  characters,  the  adults  of  similar  forms  in  the 
immediately  preceding  geological  period,  more  than  they  did  their 
own  adult  stages.     A  contemporary  of  his,  the   biologist  and 
geologist,  Carl  Vogt,  however,  interpreted  this  similarity  as  indi- 
cating   genetic    relationship.     The    brilliant    naturalist,   Emst 
Haeckel  (1834-1919,  portrait.  Fig.  776),  embodied  this  phenome- 
non in  his  "  Law  of  Biogene^,"  according  to  which  the  young  of 
bi^r,  or  more  recent,  forms,  repeat  the  adult  characters  of  their 
ancestors  which  lived  in  former 
geological  time,  and  this  doc- 
trine of   the   recapitulation  oi 
ancestral  characters  has  become 
the  cornerstone  of  philosophic 
paleontology.      The    German 
biologist,  Karl  Emst  von  Baer, 
known    as    the  father  of  the 
science  of  embryology,  had  for- 
mulated a  similar  law,  though 
be   compared    the   embryonic 
stages   of   modem  forms  with 
the  adult    stages    of    existmg 
simpler  types,  finding  a  simi- 
larity which  at  best  is  only  a 
'  superficial  one. 

The  first  demonstrations  of  ^ig,  777.  —  Alpheus  Hyatt. 

the  correctness  of  the  recapitu- 
lation theory,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  accepted  by  paleontolo- 
gists (not  the  von  Baer  sense),  were  made  by  American  paleon- 
tologists: Alpheus  Hyatt  (1838-1903,  portrait.  Fig.  777),  for 
invertebrate  animals,  and  Edward  D.  Cope  (1840-1897),  for  the 
vertebrates.  Hyatt  was  able  to  show  that  the  successive  stages 
in  the  shell  of  an  ammonite,  found  by  breaking  away  the  later  or 
maturer  shell-stages,  corresponded  exactly  in  character  to  those 
of  the  adults  which  preceded  them  in  time,  and  which  represented 
their  ancestors. 

A  few  QIustratioDS  will  nuke  this  cleat.  In  tbe  Cretacrous  beds  of  Texas 
ud  Mexico  occurs  an  ammonite  {Ptaccntkeraz  planum,  Fig.  ;7H),  the  adult 
sbdl  of  which  has  a  compressed  outer  (ventral)  portion,  flattened  and  bordered 
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OD  ftithw  side  by  dong&ted  nodules.    In  somewhat  younger  bed*  of  the  same 
region  occun  another  form  {SUintoncceras  ptadiiioitpe.  Fig.  779),  the  adult  of 
which  has  a  broad  outer  or  ventral  surface,  bordered 
by  prominent  nodules,  while  a  second  series  of  don- 
gated   rib-like   nodules  is  found  on  each  side  of  the 
shell.     But  when  this  q>edes  is  only  half  grown  (as  can 
ea^y  be  shown  by  breaking  the  outer  whoila  of  the 
sheU)  it  has  precisely  the  form  and  ornamentation  of 
the  adult  shell  of   the  previously  mentioned   species 
(P.  planum)  which  precedes  it  in  time.    This  b  shown 
,     in  outline  in  the  cross  section  of  the  iimer  wboris  of 
this  species  in  Fig.  7S0  b.    In  the  same  or  somewhat 
younger  beds  is  found  a  third  species  (Strnttonoctras 
psaidocosUitum),  which  k  still  more  advanced,  having 
a  very  broad,  gently  arched  ventral  or  outer  surface, 
and  flat  sides,  marked  by  coarse  irregular  cross-ridges 
or  ribs.    The  half-grown  individual  of  this  species  re- 
sembles in   all   reelects   the  adult   of   the  preceding 
qwdea  {S.  guadaloupe)  while  the  young  resembles  the 
half  grown  S.  taadaUnipt  or  the  adult  Placeiilicerat 
planum.    Thb  is  shown  in  the  cross  section.  Tig.  780  a. 
Thus  the  form  and  surface  features  of  the  adult  stage 
of  the  first  spedes  are  repeated  in  the  adolescent  stage 
of  the  second,  and  in  the  eariy  youth  of  the  third 
species,  while  the  adult  features  of  the  second  q>edes 
reappear  in  the  adolescent  period  of  the  third,  the  most 
ai  of  the  three.     Such  progressive  changes  are 
shown  in  the  other  characters  of  Che  ammonite  sbeD 
as  well.    As  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Figures  90$ 
and  906,  pp.  134-135,  the  line  of  junction  between  the  shell  and  the  transverse 
partition  or  septum,  that  is,  the  so-called  suture,  is  very  complicated,  bang 
strongly  lobed  and  Suted.     Every  ammonite,  however,  when  young  has  a 
much  simpler  suture,  which  recalls  that  of  the  adult  Ceraiiie  (Fig.  got,  p.  133), 
which  lived  mainly  in  the  Triassic  period,  that  is  Che  pteriod  preceding  those  in 
which  ammonites  flourished  in  abundance  (Jurassic,  Comanchean,  and  Cre- 
taceous).     At  a   still  younger  stage,  the  suture  of  the  ammonite  resembles 
that  of  the  adult  Gonial  (Fig.  903,  p.  132),  which  flourished  still  earlier, 
being  most  characteristic  of  the  late  PaUeozoic.    The  adolescent  ceratite  too 
has  a  goniatite  type  of  suture,  while  at  a  still  earlier  stage  in  its  development, 
its  suture  is  without  the  complication  of  lobes  and  saddles,  and  so  resembles 
that  of  the  adult  of  the  early  nautiloids,  which  alone  represented  the  coiled 
cq>lialopods,  in  early  Pabeozoic  time.     The  young  or  adolescent  goniatite  loo 
is  essentially  a  nautiloid,  and  often  does  not  assume  its  distinctive  characters 
until  it  approaches  maturity.    Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  late  Palteotoic  gonia- 
tite passed  through  a  nautiloid  stage  in  its  own  development,  while  the  eariy 
Mesozoic  ceratite  passed  flrst  through  a  nautiloid,  and  then  through  a  goniatite 
stage,  after  which  it  acquired  the  adult  characters.     The  later  Mesozoic  am- 
monites finally  skipped  the  nautiloid  stage,  beginning  with  the  goniatite  stage. 


Fio.  778.  —  Pla- 
etn  fie  eras  pla 
adult.  End 
showing  flattened 
venter  margined  by 
nodes,  the  condition 
found  in  the  young 
of  Slanfonoctras. 
One  half  naturals 
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llmi  they  passed  through  the  centite  itage,  after  whidi  they  mcquired  the 
■dult  uomonite  characters  of  the  suture  (Fig.  781}.  The  levenl  types  of 
utnres  arc  illustrsted  in  the  figure  (Fig.  7S1)  on  page  j8. 


Fio.  779.  —  Sfemtowocww  guadaioupt.  a-b,  side  and  end  view  o(  the  adult ; 
c,  i  tnioken  specimen  showing  the  differently  shaped  inner  whorls ;  d,  section 
of  the  young  stages.     (All  reduced.) 

Another  illustratioD  may  be  given  from  the  Gastropoda.  In  Eocene  times 
the  qKcies  of  the  genus  FwM  had  rounded  whorls  s^Mnted  by  deep  depressions 
and  marked  by  continuous  regular  transverse  wrinkles  or  ribs,  and  by  simple 


Fic.  780.  — o.  Section  of  SlaiUtmaceras  psmdocoslatum,  showing  changes  in 
form  of  shell  (reduced),  b,  Section  of  young  stages  of  StarUonoceras  jtimWoufe 
(enlaixed)  showing  change  from  young,  rounded,  to  later  con^rewed  stages. 
(Fot  adult  see  Fig.  779-) 
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Fig.  781.  —  Successive  stages  in  the  individual  development  of  the  sutures 
in  ammonoids.  A,  a  goniatite  {G.  diadema);  B,  a  ceratite  {TropUes  subbul- 
lakts) ;  C,  an  ammonite.    (From  Zittel.) 


*  i-A^iAh 


Fig.  782.  — Suture  lines  of  ammonoids.  a-6,  goniatitic  suture  (a,  AnarceS" 
tes  subnautilisiuSy  Middle  Devonian;  6,  Gephyroceras  intumescens,  Upper 
Devonian :  c,  ceratitic  suture  {Ceralilcs  nodosiis^  Muschelkalk) ;  d-g^  ammonitic 
sutures,  showing  progressive  increase  in  complexity;  d,  MedlicoUia  pHmas 
Permian ;  c,  Phylloceras  nilssoni,  upper  Liassic ;  /,  Pinacoceras  mettemichi,  Upper 
Triassic  (space  between  two  sutures  blackened) ;  g,  Lytoceras  lUbigif  Upper 
Jurassic.  £/,  el,  external  lobe;  es,  external  saddle;  Xi,  first,  //",  second  lateral 
lobe;  Ls  and  j',  first,  /  and  //'',  second  lateral  lobes;  As^  accessory  lobes  and 
saddles;  //,  internal  lobe;    i»,  suture  line.     (After  von  Stromer  and  Zittel.) 
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spiral  lines  (Fi«.  7S3).      In  later  Tertiary  time,  tbe  adult  wbori*  btscunc  anguUr, 
and  the  ribs  became  contracted  into  Dodules  or  "nodes"  oa   the  angulatioa, 
■hile  additional  spiral  lines  appeared  between  ihe  origiiuil  tpirali.     (See  Fig. 
S3S  (.)    The  youog  of  tbcse  later,  more  specialized  qxcies,  however,  uc  in  all 
rtspwts  llie  counterparts  of  the  adults  of 
the  eariy  Tertiary  species.    In  other  words, 
the  later  Tertiary  species  repeat,  or  reca- 
pitulate, in  their  own    youth    the  adult 
characters  of  their  early  Tertiary  ancestors. 
FuuUy,  the  most  characteristic  specks 
of  Fiatu  in  the  modem  sea  also  reach  the 
angular  and  noded  condition,  but  this  ij 
acquired  in  tlie  adolescent  instead  of  the 
adult   stage,   and    is    further    complicated 
by  the  development  of  a  large  number  of 
filial  lines,  whereas  there  are  few  in  the 
Tertiary  spedes  (Fig.  888  e).     In  the  ado- 
lescent stage  these  species  have  the  char- 
acters found  in  the  later  Tertiary  species,         Fio.     jB3.—Fuiui    asper 
but  in  their  very  young  stages  they  cor-      (Eocene) ;  entire  shell,  and  apical 
respond  to  the  adult  of  the  early  Tertiary     Port™  enlarged, 
^icdes,  having  all  (he  simplicity  of  that 

ahell.  There  are  also  in  the  modem  ocean  more  specialized  species,  in  which 
the  Qoded  condition  is  restricted  to  the  adolescent  stage,  while  in  the  adult  the 
nodes  have  become  confluent  into  a  continuous  ridge  or  keel.  Other  species, 
still  further  modified  in  the  adult,  are  known,  and  as  the  new,  more  specialized 
characters  are  added  in  the  adult,  the  less  specialized  characters  are  pushed 
farther  back  in  the  life  history;  that  is,  they  appear  at  earlier  and  earlier 
stages  in  the  individual  devdopment,  while  some  of  the  earliest  stages,  those 
forreqrantting  to  the  adult  characters  of  the  primitive  spedes  in  early  Tertiary 
time,  may  be  dropped  out  altogether. 

The  stutly  of  the  several  stages  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual (ontogeny)  and  the  comparison  of  these  stages  with  the 
life  history  of  the  race  to  which  the  individual  belongs  (phylogeny) 
has  not  only  pcoved  that  each  individual  repeats  in  its  own  de- 
velopment the  adult  diaracters  of  its  immediate  ancestors,  but  also, 
that  these  ancestral  characters  are  passed  through  at  progressively 
increasing  rates.  Moreover,  it  has  shown  that  at  any  period  of 
time,  when  the  race  as  a  whole  has  advanced  to  a  certain  position, 
there  are  generally  some  spedes,  which  lag  behind,  at  least  in  some 
characters,  so  that  in  certain  respects  they  resemble  the  adults  of 
more  primitive  species.  These  are  called  retarded  individuals  or 
species.  Others  there  are  which  pass  beyond  the  condition  reached 
hy  the  average  of  the  spedes,  and  so  foreshadow  the  characters 
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which  will  be  normal  for  the  race  at  a  future  time.    These  are 
called  accderated  individuals  or  species. 

Id  tlie  examples  already  cited  from  the  genus  Fusus,  wbicb  at  the  present 
time  has  most  of  its  species  in  the  noded  and  many-spiraled  stage,  we  find 
illustrations  of  both  retardation  and  acceleration.  There  are  a  few  existiog 
species  which  never  reach  the  angular  and  noded  form,  although  they  devd<^ 
numerous  spirak.  They  therefore  retain  the  form  of  the  whorl  which  was 
(±aracteristic  of  their  ancestors.  In  this  respect  they  are  retarded.  Other 
spedes  pass  through  the  noded  stage,  and  develop  a  median  ridge  or  keel, 
and  still  others  pass  through  the  keeled  stage  early  in  adulthood  and  lose  the 
^eel  when  fully  grown,  thus  adding  a  new  stage.  Both  of  the  characters  last 
mentioned,  the  keel,  and  the  rounded,  but  ribless  stage,  which  succeed  it  in 
some  species,  are  more  advanced  than  those  jMnsessed  by  the  majority  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  which  exist  to-day.  Therefore  the  spedes  thus  charac- 
terized must  be  considered  as  accelerated  in  development.  As  we  have  seen, 
however,  tbey  pass  through  all  of  the  ancestral  stages  that  the  average 
printing  qiedes  passes  through,  only  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

The  Study  of  large  series  of  shells  of  the  same  and  related  species 
has  further  shown  that  characters  arise  progressively,  and  always 
in  the  same  order,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  new  characters 
appear  first  in  a  very  subdued 
manner,  becoming  more  and 
more  pronounced  as  develop- 
ment progresses.  In  other 
words,  the  development  is  a' 
continuous  one,  progres^g 
along  certain  few,  and  generally 
determinable,  paths,  though 
these  paths  vary  for  different 
groups  or  "genetic  series." 
Such  continuous  and  progres- 
sive development  in  definite 
directions  is  called  orthogeneUe 
development  or  briefly  ortkogen- 
FiG.  784.  —  Chasles  Darwin.  esis.    Orthogenetic   tendencies 

are  seen  both  in  individual 
development  or  ontogeny  (ortho-ontogenesis  or  ortho-ontogeny) 
and  in  racial  development  or  phylogeny  (ortho-phylogenesis  or 
ortho-phylogeny).    This  principle  of  orthogenesis,  together  with 
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that  of  accelerati(»i  and  retardation,  has  become  the  very  corner- 
stone of  modem  philost^hic  palKontol<^. 

When  it  is  recognized 
that  the  development  of 
oi^anisms  proceeds  in  aQ 
directions,  though  for 
each  series  there  b  a 
relativety  smaQ  DumbCT 
(rf  directions  along  which 
development  takes  place, 
it  is  apparent  that,  again 
and  again,  the  develop- 
moit  of  certain  charac- 
ters may  be  carried  so 
far  that  tbey  will  become 
hamiful  to  the  organism 
possessing  them,  that,  in 
other  words,  they  will 
be  out  of  harmony  with 
the  requirements  of  the 
environment.      In  other 


Fro.  7*S-  — ALrwn  Rttssei,  Wallace. 


,  characteristics  which  adapt  the 
oiganism  perfectly  to  a  certain  environment  will  be  no  longer  ser- 
viceable, or  may  even  be 
harmful,  when  that  environ- 
ment changes,  and  the  or- 
ganism finds  it  impossible 
to  migrate  to  a  new  environ- 
ment. Under  such  condi- 
tions the  organism  must 
I  perish,  while  others,  with- 
out such  characters,  or  with 
those  which  especially 
adapt  them  to  the  chang- 
ing environment,  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  pass 
these  characters  on  to  their 
offspring.  This  is  the 
principle  of  Natural  Sdec- 
FiG.  786.  —  Tbokas  Henby  HnxLKY.     (By     lion  first  given  to  the  worid 


pemuBSKMi  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 


by  Charles  Darwin  (1809- 
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i88z,  portrait,  Fig.  784)  in  1858-1859'  and  simultaneously  an- 
nounced by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  (1823-1913,  portrait,  Fig.  785). 
It  was  rapidly  accepted  as  a  working  hypothesis  by  scientific  men 
as  well  as  by  laymen,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  itself;  and  to  this  acceptance  no  one  has  contributed 
more  than  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (1815-1895,  portrait.  Fig.  786), 
whose  vigorous  writings  in  defense  of  evolution  and  of  Darwinism 
rapidly  silenced  the  voices  of  its  opponents.  The  principle  of 
Natural  Selection  has  come. to  be  of  fundamental  significance 
in  all  biological  studies,  and  its  discovery  and  announcement 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race. 


CHAPTER  XXVn 

A    BIOEF    SUMMARY    OF    THE    CHARACTBRS    OF    THB 
VARIOUS    CLASSES   OF   PLANTS   AND   ANIMALS 

Befobe  undertaking  the  study  of  the  successive  periods  and 
eras  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  the  student  should  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  structure,  mode  of  life,  and  distribution  of  the 
several  classes  of  organisms  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the 
geological  record.  A  course  of  study  in  general  zoology  and  botany, 
and  one  in  dementary  palaeontology,  form  a  proper  preparation  for 
the  study  of  earth  history,  but  since  such  preparation  is  not  acquired 
by  all  students  of  geology,  the  following  brief  summary  is  inserted* 
It  should  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
complete  study  of  animal  and  plant  life  which  all  students  of  his- 
torical geology  should  undertake.  When  this  is  not  done,  however, 
the  discussion  in  the  present  chapter  should  be  supplemented  by 
careful  laboratory  and  museum  work  with  recent  and  fossil  organ- 
isms. 

Classifications  of  Organisms 

The  unit  of  organic  life  is  the  individual,  and  in  the  highest 
form  of  life,  i,e,,  mankind,  each  individual  has  its  separate  name. 
This  consists  of  one  or  more  given  names,  and  the  family  name, 
the  former  identifying  him  as  an  individual,  the  latter  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  limited  group,  the  family.  A  man  nught  also  be  known  as 
John  Smith,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  which  would  further  classify 
him  as  a  member  of  a  certain  leading  community,  which  itself  is  a 
unit  within  a  larger  conmionwealth,  which  in  turn  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  still  larger  conmiunity,  that  of  the  Usonians.  If  he  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Mayflower  group,  he  will  probably  regard  him- 
self as  a  typical  and  "  original  "  American.  It  is  on  an  analogous 
plan  that  animals  and  plants  are  classified,  but  the  classification  is 
not  by  community  of  association,  but  by  community  of  descent 
or  "  Uood  relationship.  " 
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Plants  and  animals  represent  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  and 
each  kingdom  is  subdivided  into  large  groups  known  as  ph^, 
each  of  which  contains  a  numb&'  of  dosses.    The  classes  are  again 


Fig.  7S8.  —  Wharf  piles  at  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  oversrowD  with  sed- 
entary benthowc  organisms.  (Courtesy  uf  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.)  A  few  of  the  organisms  are  exposed  above  water  level. 
Different  organisma  cover  tlie  three  piles ;  that  on  the  left  is  covered  mainly 
by  ««cidiaiia  and  norm  tubes,  with  a  few  sea-anemones.  The  middle  pile 
has  a  larger  number  of  sea-anemones,  some  contracted,  others  expanded. 
Mussels,  barnacles,  and  other  animals  also  occur.  The  broken  pile  on'the 
right  is  thickly  covered  with  mussels  well  seen  in  the  lower  part,  while  in  the 
upper  portion  they  are  overgrown  with  hydroids,  fully  expanded.  A  few  other 
animals  also  occur.  All  of  these  belong  to  the  sedentary  benthos.  Vagrant 
beothonic  animate  are  illustrated  by  starhsh  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  cen- 
tral and  distant  [ules,  and  nektonic  animals  by  the  fish  and  the  squid.  A 
planktonic  type  is  represented  by  the  medusa  or  jelly-fish  un  Che  right. 

divided  into  orders  and  the  orders  into  families.  Each  family 
(which  is  a  much  larger  assemblage  than  the  human  family,  holding 
more  nearly  the  numerical  position  of  the  human  clan)  contains 
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one  or  many  genera  (si^;ular  genus),  and  each  genus  ccmtains  one 
or.more  species.  The  spedes,  in  turn,  may  have  many  varidia, 
and  there  is  usually  a  vast  number  of  individuals.  It  is  obviously 
imposdble  to  name  each  individual,  when  it  is  recognized  for 


Fic   7S0- Near  view  of  a  part  of  the  underwater  portion  of  the  group  of 

id»rf  piles  at  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  shown  in  the  preeedinn  view,  lo  bring 
out  the  detail  of  the  animal  bfe ;  taken  from  a  slightly  different  angle.  (Courtesy 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

example  that  there  are  more  than  384,000  living  species  of  the 
single  class  of  insects,  some  of  those  species  with  individuals  beyond 
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state  of  nature,  they  would  unquestionably  be  placed  in  separate 
genera. 

In  the  naming  of  a  spedes,  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs  is  given 
first,  and  the  species  next.  The  generic  name  is  generally,  though 
by  no  means  always,  derived  from  the  Greek.  It  is  always  written 
with  a  capital  initial.  The  {5)edes  name  is  commonly  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  is  reduced  to  the  adjective  form  and  made  to  agree 
in  gender  with  the  generic  name.    It  ^ould  never  be  capit^ized. 


FiQ.   793.  —  The  Poodneed;    a  semi-aquatic  plant   with  submerged   lexvcs 
iPatarHogthn).    (From  Ratzel.) 

though  some  naturalists  insist  on  doing  so  if  the  name  is  derived 
from  a  proper  noun.  Thus  while  HdiopkyUum  kaUi  b  the  proper 
form,  many  prefer  to  write  it  HdiophyUum  Haiii  because  the 
specific  name  was  given  in  honor  of  the  palaeontologist,  James 
Hall.  The  name  of  the  author  of  the  species  is  generally  placed 
after  it  in  more  or  less  abbreviated  form.  Thus  Atrypa  reticularis, 
Linn,  means  that  Linnxus  gave  the  specific  name  reticularis  to 
that  particular  spedes  of  Atrypa,  because  of  its  reticulated  sur- 
face ornamentation,  The  generic  and  specific  names  are  always 
italicized  in  print, 
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Tlie  name  of  a  family  is  derived  from  that  of  a  prominent  genus 
IB  the  family,  but  the  names  g^ven  to  higher  divisions  arc  ind&- 
pmdently  derived.  In  the  table  of  plants  (p.  71),  the  phyla 
and  classes  only  are  given,  but  in  that  of  the  animals,  smaller  divi- 
sions are  in  some  cases  inserted. 

CLASsmcvTioN  OF  Okganisus  accokiong  to  Mode  ow  Life 
According  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  plants  and 
animals  are  classed  as  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  depending  upon  whether 
they  inhabit  the  water  or  the  dry  land  (air).     Aquatic  forma 
nay  be  further  divided  into  marine,  brackish-water,  and  fresh- 


^0-  703 1.  —  The  Brine  Shrimp  (ArioHia  sa- 
fiK),   Sid«  view,  enlarged.    (From  Chambers' 

*aler  forms  (Fig.  792).  There  are  also 
a  Eev  animals  which  inhabit  intensely 
^^  brines,  such  as  the  brine  shrimp 
(Aritmia  saiina,  Fig.  793  a). 

Aquatic  forms  may  live  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  [he  sea  or  lake,  or  upon  other 
organisms  attached  to  thebottom.    Such 
fonos  are   called   benthonic    organisms 
(benlhos)  and  they  may  be  attached  to 
the  bottom,  as  are  corals,  sponges,  sea- 
weeds, etc.  {sedentary  benthos.  Figs.  788- 
79j),  or  move  freely  over  it,  as  do  many 
mollusks,   starch,  crabs,  etc.    {vagrarU 
benthoi,f\^.  790,791).    Among  animals 
tliere  are  a  number  of  types  such  as  fish, 
whales,  squids,  etc.  which  lead  a  perma- 


Fio.  793*.— The  Portu- 
guese man-of-war  {Fky- 
talia  arelhusa).  A  ftoat- 
ing  (planktonicj  colonial 
orgBnism,  with  the  va- 
riously moditied  members 
of  the  colony  attached  to  a 
floating  bladder  (ptieuma- 
tcphore).     Atlantic  Ocean. 
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nently  swimming  life.  These  are  called  nectonic  animals  (necion). 
They  ail  possess  a  more  or  less  perfect  torpedo-form  which  facili- 
tates motion  through  the  water.  The  animals  and  plants  of  a 
third  group  lead  a  floating  existence,  and  are  called  planklonic 
organisms  (plankUm).  Among  these  are  the  jellyfish  and  many 
other  organisms  which  serve  as  food  for  fish  and  other  animals. 
When  the  organism  spends  its  entire  life  in  a  floating  condition 


FlO.  794. — The  Gulf  weed  Sariassum.  i,  young  plant;  3,  floating 
bniDch;  Ju^,  principal  branch;  lUr,  short  growth;  /fr,  long  growth;  fti^.besal 
bnmch;  }sfr,  fruit  branch;  lU,  air  vesicle.  (After  Oltmanns.)  This  sea- 
weed grows  attached  to  the  shores  aod  islands  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  but  when  torn  From  its  anchorage  it  is  carried  by  the  Gulf  stream 
to  the  center  of  the  North  Atlantic,  where  it  forms  floating  patches  or  "islands" 
in  the  Sargasso  Sea  between  the  i6th  and  38th  parallels  aod  30th  and-sotb 
meridians. 

it  is  called  a  hdoplankton  (jellyfish,  Portuguese  man-of-war — Fig, 
7934).  If  only  the  yotmg  stages  float,  as  in  most  marine  organ- 
isms, while  the  adults  settle  to  the  bottom  the  young  constitute 
the  meroplankton.  If  the  organism  floats  after  death  or  by  ac- 
cident, like  the  Sargassum  seaweed  (Fig.  794)  or  dead  logs  or  shells, 
it  is  called  pseudoplanklon.  If  organisms  float  because  they  are 
attached  to  a  floating  host  they  are  called  epiplanklon  (hydroids, 
etc.  attached  to  floating  seaweed,  barnacles  attached  to  ships  or 
to  whales,  etc.). 

The  illustrations  on  pp.  64-67  (Figs.  788-791)  show  the  conditions 
of  existence  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  the  modern  sea  as  repro- 
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duced  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  habits 
of  various  types  of  bottom,  as  well  as  swimming,  animals  are 
shown,  and  in  Fig.  791  the  conditions  favorable  for  fossilization. 

Biological  Classification  of  Qrganisics 

Plants 

In  the  following  table  the  subdivisions  of  the  plant  kingdom  are 
given  in  descending  order. 


of  the  Flaiit  Kingdom 

Phanerogamous  or  Flowering  Plants 

Pkylum  V.  —  SPERMATOFHYTAy  or  seed-plants. 

Class  2.    Anposperma,  or  plants  with  covered  seeds,  including  the  dicot- 
yledons with  two  seed  leaves  (common  flowering  plants)  and  the 
monocotyledons  with  one  seed  leaf  (palms,  lilies,  grasses,  etc.). 
Class  1.    Gymnosperma,  or  naked-seed  plants,  including  the  following 
orders : 
/.  Gnetales. 

e.  Coniferales,  the  conifers  (pines,  spruces,  firs,  yews,  etc). 
d.  Ginkgoales,  the  ginkgo  or  maidenhair  tree. 
c.  (^rdaitaies,  or  the  cordaites. 
b.  Cycadales,  the  cycads. 
a.  CycadofiHcales,  the  cycad  ferns  of  Palaeozoic  time. 

CRYPTOGAlfOUS  OR  "FlOWERLESS"  PlANTS 

Phylum  IV.—PTERIDOPHYTAy  or  fem  i^ants. 

Class  6.    PUicuB,  or  true  f  ems. 

Class  5.    Ophioglossim,  or  adderVtongue  ferns. 

Class  4.    LycopoduB,  lycopods,  lepidodendrons,  sigillarias,  etc 

Class  3,    PsUalut, 

Class  2.    SphenophyUia,  sphenophyllums. 

Class  7.    EquiseUa,  horse-tails  and  caiamites. 
Pkylum  III,  —  BR70PH7TA,  or  moss-plants. 

Class  2.    Muscif  true  mosses. 

Class  I.    Hepaiic€Bf  or  liverworts. 
Phylum  II.  —  THALLOPHYTA,  or  thallus  plants. 
Division  c.    Lichens  with  two  classes. 
Division  b.    Fitngi  with  two  classes. 
Division  a.    Algm. 

Class  J.  .  RModophycea,  or  red  algs. 

Class  2,    PheophycetEf  or  brown  alge. 

Class  I.    Chhropkycea,  or  green  algae. 
Phylum  I.  —  PR0T0PH7TA,  or  amplest  plants. 

Class  J.    MyxomycekB,  or  slime  molds. 

Class  2.    PlagdlaUB  (more  commonly  regarded  as  Protozoa). 

Class  I.    SckUophyta  (including  the  blue-green  algae  and  the  bacteria). 
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General  Characters  of  the  More  Important 
Plant  Types 

Only  a  few  of  these  groups  of  plants  are  of  sufficient  importance 
in  the  study  of  the  past  life  of  the  earth  to  require  a  brief  charac- 
terization. 

ProtopliTtes.  — Of  this  phylum  only  the  bacteria  are  of  palxonto- 
lo^cal  importance,  for  to  this  division  probably  belonged  the  earliest 
types  of  organisms.    They  consist  of  a  single  organic  cell/whidi 


Fio.  795.  —  Microscopic  plants  of  the  modem  ocean.  A,  CoccoUUupkort, 
a  protophyte  covered  with  calcareous  plates  or  coccoUUib,  greatly  enlarged; 
B,  Rkabdosphere,  a  protophyte  covered  with  calcareous  rods  or  rhabdolithi, 
greatly  enlarged;  C,  Diatoms,  or  low  algie  secreting  silicious  cases  or  fru»- 
tules,  greatly  enlaiged.     i,  Naskula  jennii ;  1,  Namcula  hibir. 

in  the  more  primitive  forms  is  without  a  nucleus.  These  organ* 
isms  contain  no  leaf-green  or  chlorophyl,  being  able  to  produce 
their  food  in  the  dark.  The  lime-precipitating  bacteria  have 
already  been  referred  to.  Among  the  protophytes  are  also  classed 
the  coccolithophores,  a  group  of  marine  planktonic  algae  which 
secrete  plates,  disks,  or  rods  of  carbonate  of  lime  (coccoUths,  dis- 
coliths,  rhabdoliths,  etc.)  which  often  play  an  important  part  in 
bottom  deposits  (Figs.  795  A,  B). 

Ttaallophytes.  —  The  thallus  plants  are  so  called  because  they 
form  an  expansion  or  thallus  of  simple  structure,  not  differen- 
tiated into  root,  stem,  or  leaf,  although  structures  resembling  these 
occur  in  the  larger  forms.  They  range  from  unicellular  to  multi- 
celhilar  types,  and  from  microscopic  size  to  the  huge  algae  of  the 
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Pacific  coast,  whidi  may  grow  to  a  length  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Three  familiar  groups  are  included  here:  (i)  the  o/gte  which  develop 
leaf-green  (chlorophyl)  and  live  in  the  lighted  zones  of  the  sea  and 
fresh  water,  (2)  the  fungi, 
without  chlorophyl  and 
which  often  grow  in  the  dark 
(mushrooms,  etc.),  and 
(3)  lichens,  which  con^t  of 
an  intergrowth  of  algx  and 


Fic.  796.  —  So'caJIedFucciidsor"choD- 
drites,"  believed  to  be  sea-weeds  or  algE. 
A.  Cbmdrites  itUricaius  of  the  Flysch 
(OUgocene),  Swiss  Alps;  B,  C.  largitnti 
(C.  bcOatsit),  lias  Wllrtt«mbcTg.    (After 


Rg.  yg?  a.  —  Halimeda  tuna.  A  lime-  Fio.  797  b.  —  Chora  adgarii,  a 
KOetisg  green  ajga  or  nullipore  of  the  lime-secreting  green  alga  of  freah- 
nudem  sea.    (Attei  Oltnumns.)  water  ponds  and  lakes.    (Haas.) 
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fungi  and  are  capable  of  growing  anywho^  upon  land,  evesa  in 
desert  climates  and  upon  barren  rock  surfaces. 

Hie  alga  are  wdl  represented  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust, 
chiefly,  however,  by  the  lime-secreting  forms  (nuUipores),  which 
have  already  been  described  (Figs.  797  a,  b,  803  a,  b),  and  by  the 
silica-secreting  diatoms  (Fig.  795  c)-  Many  types  of  impressions 
upon  rock  surfaces  have  been  interpreted  as  those  of  algae  and  are 


Fio,   798.  —  A   modern   green   alga   (dried   specimen)    {Cladophera  pacilit). 

About  twice  natural  size,     (After  Walcott.) 

classed  as  facoids,  from  the  name  of  a  common  modem  form, 
Fudts.  Such  marking  are,  however,  often  of  mechanical  origin. 
(Fig,  796 -^.B) 

Modem  algae  are  divided  into  green,  brown,  and  red  algse,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  coloring  matter  present.  Examples  of 
the  green  algie  are  the  sea-lettuce  ( Ulva),  the  lime-secreting  Soli- 
meda  (Fig.  797  a)  which  abounds  on  coral  reefs,  and  the  lime-secret- 
ing Chora  (Fig.  797  6)  of  fresh  water.    The  slimy  pond  scum  also 
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bdongs  here.  A  delicate  filamentous  marine  form  {Cladapkora)  is 
shown  in  Fig.  798.  Brown  algx  are  represented  by  the  common 
iDck-weed  (Fucus)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  (Fig.  790),  by  the  floating 
Gtiif-weed  {Sargassum)   (Fig.   794),   by  the  devil's  t^jron-string 


Fig.  79g. — Tbe  Devil's  Apron-String  (Laminaria).  A  modem  brown 
ilga  shown  here  growing  on  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  wide-spread 
b  the  Atlantic    (From  lUtzel,  Die  Erdt.) 

{Laminarui)  {Fig.  799),  and  the  large  potash  and  iodine  secreting 
kelps  of  the  Pacific.  They  are  often  remarkably  lilce  land  plants 
(e^>eci3lly  the  Sargassum),  with  a  root-like  "  hold  fast  "  and  stem 
and  leaf-like  parts.  Air  bladders  are  common.  The  diatoms  are 
also  often  clawed  here.  The  red  algs  are  mostly  small,  and  range 
from  bright  to  dark  brownish  red.     The  Irish  moss  {Cfumdrus), 


Fig.  Soo.  —  Kelp   gatbereis,    Crom&rty,   Scotland.    The   kelp    is   Chondrus 
erispus  oi  Irish  moss,  wUch  is  sold  in  the  nuukets.     (Photo  by  author.) 


Fig.  8oi.— a  characteristic  modem  red  alga  (dried  and  pressed  _, 
neariy  natural  size).     (DumonliaJUifoniiis.)    (After  Walcott.) 


Fig.  Soi.  —  A  nwdern  red  alga  (dried  ipedmeD)  and  portion  showing  ttcm 
aod  bnncbes  (Dasya  gibtesii).    Twice  enlarged.     (After  Walcott.) 


a  6 

Fic.  803. — Lime-secreting  red  algfe.  0,  CotoWi'm  sp.  from  the  modern 
Ka.  (After  Oltmanns.)  b,  Lilkolhamnium  gosatimse  Cretaceous  (Scnonian) 
Fnocei  ^-  3  knobby  thalliu,  naturd  aze;  (x,  place  of  attachment) ;  B,  lon- 
gitudinal section  X  160;  C,  transverse  section  X  160;  (:,  cdlular  tissue, 
t,  t«truporangia  arranged  in  layers).  (From  Stein maon.)  (See  also  Fig.  iSi, 
P-  17J,  PtL) 
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often  used  for  food,  is  an  example  (Fig.  800).     Others  are  shown 
in  Figs.  801,803.     A  number  of  them  secrete  lime  and  are  im- 


FiG.  804  a-c,  —  Colamiles.  a,  hypothetical  restoration  ot  the  tree;  b,  a 
portion  of  the  stem;  e  and  d,  hypothetical  twigs;  e,  lower  end  of  the  stem. 
(After  Scheok.) 

portant  as  rock  formers  {CoTalUna,Y\%.ioia,.Litkotkamnium, 
Fig.  803  b,  etc.).  They  have  already  been  discussed  (p.  272,  Pt.  I). 
Fungi  and  lichens  are  also  found  in  some  of  the  younger  forma- 
tions, but  are  difficolt  to  recognize.  Because  of  their  ability  to 
grow  everywhere,  lichens  may  have  formed  the  primitive  type  of 
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land  vegetation  durii^  the  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history. 
EspedaUy  remarkable  forms  of  lichens  are  the  "  hanging  moss  " 
(Usnea)  of  pine  forests,  the  "  rdodeer  moss  "  of  the  Arctic  tundru, 
and  the  "  n<a""it  lichen " 
<A  the  Arabian  Desert,  the 
manna  of  the  Israelites  dur- 
ii^  the  forty  years  of  their 
wanderings. 

Bijophytes.  —  These  in- 
dude  the  mosses  and  liver- 
worts, which  are  all  land 
plants,  though  some,  like  the 
peat  moss  {Sphagnum),  grow 


Fig.  804/. —  Fruitage  of  Ca- 
Itmila.  A ,  Caianuislackys  lypica, 
cooes,  one    tbird    natural    lue; 

B,  C.  biiuuyanut,  BCCtioD  of  part  F^C.   80s.  —  A     modem     horsetail    or 

of    cone  X  s;     C,     PaUeotlachyi  BcouriDS-rush    {Equiielum   aneme).       la 

dengala,  section  of  part  of  cone  the  middle  a  sterile  stttlk;    on  lelt  a  fer- 

X  i|;   If,  sterile  bract;    w',  fer-  tile  or  spore-bearing  stalk  with  branches; 

tile  bnct;  I,  sporangium  or  spore  on  right    a  spore-bearing  one  without 

case.    (From  Steimnapn.)  branches.    (From  Haas,  LtitJossiiUn.) 


only  on  very  wet  surfaces.  The  plant  consists  of  a  stem  with 
small  leaves  and  root-like  filaments  [rhyzoids),  but  no  true  roots. 
They  [produce  by  spores.  Fossil  mosses  arc  known  from  the 
Tertiary  and  doubtfully  from  the  Mesozoic  rocks. 

Pteridophytes.  —  The  fern  plants  are  of  great  importance  among 
the  land  vegetation  of  the  past.  Of  the  several  classes  the 
most  important  were  the  Equisetise,  Sphenophyllis,  the  lycopods 
and  the  ferns  proper.    The  first  were  represented  in  the  later  Fake' 


8o 
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ozoic  by  the  giant  Catamites  (Figs.  804  a-f),  which  were  trees  some- 
times reaching  60  meters  in  height.   In  structure  they  were  like  the 
modern  horsetails   (Fig.    805), 
small  wood  or  wayside  plants, 
but    more    complicated.     The 
stem  of  the  modem  fonn  is  a 


Fic.  Ba6b.  —  Frtdtage  of  Spke- 
nophyllvm  angusli/eHum.  A ,  bntoch 
with  leaves  and  two  fruit  codes,  one 
half  natural  size;  B,  paxt  of  a.  cone 
enlarged  twice ;  a,  ajds  of  cone ; 
w,  bracts  (sterile) ;  s,  sporuigium  or 
spore  case.     (After  Steinmaiin.) 


Fig.  806  a.  —  SphetiopkyUum  scUot- 
hdmi.  A  part  of  a  stem  with  two 
nborls  of  leaves.     (After  Weiss.) 


hollow  cylinder,  arising  from  a  prostrate  root-stock  or  creeper.    It  is 
regularly  jointed  with  whorls  of  slender  leaves  at  the  joints.    Spore- 


)    (After  Kemer 
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bearing  cones  develop  oa  / 

separate  plants  or  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  plant. 
Calamites  are  often  pr^ 
served  merely  as  stone 
BxAds  of  the  interior  hol- 
low cavity  of  the  stem 
and  show  a  characteris- 
tic longitudinal  fluting 
and  cross-jointing. 

SpkenophyUum  is  a 
slender  twining  form  with 
whorls  of  wedge-shaped 
leaves.  It  is  restricted 
to  the  Paheozoic  (Figs. 
806  a,  6). 

The  Lycopods  (Fig. 

807)  are  familiar  small 

„      ,  Fia.  So&.  —  LepidodeiidroHekgani.    T wis  with 

woodland    creepers    re-  i„^„.   ^„^^    ^j^„  W«».) 

sefflbling  large    mosses, 

and  are  extensively  used  for  Christmas  decorations.  The  stem 
arises  from  a  creeping  root-stock  and  has  a  centra]  cylinder  of 
woody  tissue  surrounded  by  bark,  and  bearing  mmierous  small 


—Root-stock  of  Paleozoic  trees.  {SHgmaria  fiandes.)  A,  view 
ous  root-stocks  proceeding  from  the  stem,  much  reduced ;  B,  part 
of  a  dngle  root-stock  (itigmarium)  about  one  third  natural  uze,  showing  a 
nofflber  of  rootlets  still  adhering,  and  the  scars  (n)  where  others  have  dropped 
oB;  C,  cross-section  of  a  compressed  stigmsrium  showing  it  to  be  a  hollow 
■ood  cylinder-,  m,  cavity  formerly  occupied  by  the  pith,  about  two  thirds 
nitoial  mze;  D,  section  of  a  rootlet,  enlarged  seven  times;  or,  mr,  and  iV, 
outer,  middle,  and  inner  bark,  respectively,  A,  woody  cylinder.     (After  Stein- 
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leaves.  The  spores  are  commonly  formed  on  cones  and  are  veiy 
numerous  in  modem  forms,  constituting  the  familiar  lycopodium 
powder  used  in  fireworks.  The  Palieozoic  lycopods  were  mostly 
trees,  varying  in  height  up  to  loo  feet  or  more.  Two  principal 
tvDes  are  recosnized.  li)  Lefiidoikndnm 


Fic.  8100. — A  modern  fern  Fic,  810  ft. — MtxJem  terns.  1-3,  Dkisoma 
{Poiypodium  vulgare)  entire  pufKlilobuJa ;  i,  pinna;  2,  portion  of  a  pin- 
plant.  I,  [uece  of  frond,  nule  enlarged;  3,  a  fruit  dot  in  its  cup- 
showing  sporangia;  i,  aspo-  shaped  indusium.  4-5,  Asplrnium  Ihelypit- 
rangium  with  its  stalk  mag-  roides;  4,  a  pinna;  5,  part  of  a  lobe  in  fruit, 
nified;  3,  another  one  buret-  enlarged.  <After  Gray.) 
ing  and  discharging  its 
spores.    (After  Gray.) 


Fig.  8ti. — Fossil  ferns  (cycad  fenu)  of 
the  Coal-measures  and  Penniaa  {RolUit- 
Yk.  8ii,  —  A  fossQ  cjrad  getidts).  A,  CaUipleni amftrla,  vpptt put 
fernoltheCoal-measures.  (Ken-  of  frond  (Pennian);  B,  CaUipteridium 
TDpttf'a  ktlfTophyUa;  A,  part  iiiva6if<,  Coal-meaium;  /,  triangular  pin- 
of  (rood;  S,  a  pinnule  enlarged,  nules  of  rhaclib)  C,  C.  pimdittm,  a  pin- 
slMwing  the  forked  veins.)  nule  enlarged.    (After  Stciiunann.) 


^.  813.  —  Modern  cycad  trees.  (,A,  B,  Cycas  rfnoluia.)  A,  complete 
ffloale  (not  cone-bearing)  {dant,  about  one-fiftieth  natural  size;  b,  fully  dc- 
''doped  fronds;  b',  undeveloped  (enrolled)  fronds;  B,  end  of  stem  of  male 
plut  with  fronds  cut  away  to  show  the  terminal  cone;  one-fifth  natural  wie; 
It,  bues  of  fallen  fronds;  C,  D,  Fructification  of  short- stemmed  form  (Zamia 
"ikpijiilia,  see  also  Fig.  S14) ;  C,  ^ngle  seed-bearing  scale  attached  to  the 
**■>  («)  seen  from  above,  showing  the  two  ovules,  or  seeds,  characteristic  of 
ttchscak;  one-half  natural  size ;  D,  cone  of  female  plant  showing  the  outer 
tvboet  of  cloe»«et  scalts;  Mte-tbird  natural  sIk.  (After  5t«imnaaii.) 
63 
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Flo,  814.  —  Zatma  spiralis,  a  living  cyc&d ;  soutb- 
«n»  AuBtralU.    (After  LycU.) 


higher  type  of  fern-like  plants  abounded,  in  which  the  r^roduc- 

tive  parts  had  reached  almost   the  complexity  <A  the  seeds  in 

flowering  plants.  These  are  called  cycad  fems  {CycadojUicales) 
and  from  them  the 
cycads  and  t|he  true 
flowering  plants  were 
probably  derived. 
They  belong  prop- 
erty in  the  next 
phylum.  Thesimpler 
spore-bearing  fems, 
however,  persist  to 
the  present  time. 

Spermatopbytes. 
—  The     true     seed 

plants,  as  distinct  from  spore  plants,  are  represented  in  the  PaUeo- 

zoic  by  the  cycad  fems,  which  are  the  more  familiar  "  fems  "  at 

the  Coal-measure  beds  (Figs.  Sir,  813), 

and  in  the  Mesozoic  era  by  the  cycads 

which    still  survive  in  the  sago  palm 

(Fig.  813)  and  others  of  that  type.    They 

develop  thick,  short  stems  (though  some 

are  tall)   covered  wilh  leaf  scales  and 

crowned  with  fem-like  leaves  (Figs.  814, 

815).    The  seeds  are  developed  in  cones 

similar  to  those  of  the  pine,  but  in  the 

Mesozoic  forms  (Fig.  816),  which  were 

for  the  most  part  in   advance  of  the 

modem  types,  an  organ  closely  resembling 

a  flower  was  developed.    A  related  form, 

but    with    broad,    fan-like,    undivided 

leaves,  is  the  maidenhair  tree  or  Ginkgo 

(Fig.  8r7),  which  was  abundant  in  the 

Mesozoic,  and  has  persisted  to  the  pres- 
ent  time.    It   has  been  in   cultivation 

around  thejapaneseand  Chinese  temples 

since  andent  days. 
The  oldest  coniferous   trees  (gymno- 

sperms)  are  the  cordaites  (Fig.  8t8),  the  leaves  and  stems  of  which 

are  common  in  the  later  Paheozoic  deposits,  after  which  they 


Fig.  81S.  —  Frond  of  a 
fossil  cycad  (ZamUes  /e- 
Heonis).  Upper  Juntssic; 
one-half  natural  »ze.  (After 

Steinmann.) 
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died  out,  having  probably  ffven  rise  to  the  ginkgoes.  The  leaves 
are  often  long  and  strap-shaped  (sometimes  exceeding  eight  feet 
in  Iraigth),  luuform,  and  situated  at  the  tip  of  a  stem,  which 


Fig.  816,  — A  fosdl  cycad  trunk  (Tysoma  marylattdita)  from  Ihe  Jurassic  ( 
Uaiyland ;  about  ODe-(ourth  natunU  sire.     (After  Fontaine,  U.  S.  G.  S.) 


Fig.  817.  — Branch  and  leaves  of  modem  and  (oasil  species  of  Ginkgo. 

A,  G.bUabaiiht  living  spedes,  branch  with  leaves  and  male  flower  (t)  reduced; 

B,  lipe  seed   of  same  (s)  with  an  aborted   seed  W),  one-half  natural  size; 

C,  C.  kulloni,  leaf  one-baU  natural  si«e.      Jurasdc     (Dorkcf).      Yorkshire. 
tAftetStdi 
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sometimes  grew  to  the  height  of  loo  feet,  and  had  a  highly  de- 
veloped structure  resembling  that  of  modem  conifers.  The  seeds 
were  formed  in  cones  and  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  seed-fema 
in  complexity. 


Fig.  8i8.  —  Cordailes,  a  characteristic  late  Pahrozoic  tree.  A,  restoration 
(with  stem  shortened)  about  ^^  natural  size  (more  than  loo  feet  tugh) ; 
B,  long  strap-sha.ped  leaf,  natural  size;  C,  broader  and  shorter  type  of  leaf, 
one-third  natural  size;  D,  longitudinal  section  of  male  flower;  a,  axk; 
br,  bracts;  *i,  petioles;  pi,  pollen  sacs,  enlarged  3^  times;  £,  seed,  one-half 
natural  size;  G,  section  of  same,  somewhat  enlarged;  /,  outer  fleshy,  h,  itaux 
woody  coating;  pk,  pollen  chamber;  c,  endosperm;  F,  longitudinal  and 
transverse  section  of  a  small  stem;  m,  pith  cylinder;  d,  diaphragm  of  same; 
h,  woody  cylinder;  v,  bark.    (Alter  Steinmann.) 

Conifers  of  the  modem  type  were  abundantly  developed  in  the 
Mesozoic  and  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  when  the  great 
sequoias  were  widespread.  Two  species,  Sequoia  gigantea  (Fig.  819) 
and  the  related  redwood  {5.  sempervirens),  still  survive.  The 
essential  characters  of  the  principal  modem  conifers  are  shown  in 
Figures  820  to  833. 
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Fig.Sm. — The  Spnice.  (Abies  ficea.)  i,  male  Bower;  3,  female  flower; 
3,  CMpel  leaf  from  above  with  the  j  seed  buds  X  a;  4,  corresponding  cover- 
ioglMfXi;  S,npecoDe:  6,  sc&le  of  same  viewed  from  above  with  the  two 
ringed  seeds ;  j,  corresponding  covering  leaf ;  8,  branch  with  leaves  (needles) 
and  a  few  male  flowers;  q,  enlarged  Deedle  of  seedling  plant;  lo,  seedling 
with  Donnal  and  reversed  podtion  of  seed ;  ii,  cross  section  of  a  needle  X  7; 
(i,  2, 5  and  lo  OQO-haU  natural  size).    (After  Fischbach.) 
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The  Angiosperms  or  true  flowering  plants,  which  at  present  com- 
prise more  than  half  of  all  known  plants,  first  became  promiQent 
in  the  later  Mesozoic  (Cretaceous).  It  was  at  this  time  that  insects 
first  became  an  important  element  of  the  land  faunas,  and  it  has  ' 
been  thought  that  this  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  rapid  rise  of 
flowering  plants.    For  such  plants  depend  largely  upon  insects 


Rg.  8ii.  — The  Fir  {Abies  pectinata).  i,  Male  flower;  i,  female  flower; 
3,  scale  of  same;  4,  carpel  leaf  with  2  seed  buds  X  4;  S.  scaJe  of  cone  seen 
from  below,  with  covering  leaf  when  ripe;  6,  mature  seed  with  a  wings;  7,  ma- 
ture cone;  8,  axis  or  spindle  of  denuded  cone;  9,  branch  with  needles; 
10,  seedling  plant  in  autumn  of  first  year.     (AU  except  No.  4  one  half  natural 

to  carry  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower  and  so  effect  fertilization, 
whereas  the  older  types  of  plants,  including  the  conifers,  have  their 
pollen  transported  by  wind,  and  fertilization  is  a  less  certain  pro- 
cess. Flowering  plants  now  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  nearly 
everywhere,  and  have  even  ventured  into  the  water,  as  rushes 
and  water  lilies  in  ponds,  and  as  eel-grass  and  mangrove  in  the  sea. 
See  Figs.  274,  p.  330,  and  284,  p.  340,  Pt.  I. 


FlQ.Sai.  — The  PiaciPinut  s^veslris).  i,  Branch  with  needles  uid  flovtn; 
a,  mde  Baret;  3,  female  flower;  4,  carpel  from  above  with  two  M«d  buds; 
S.thesauufrom  below,  with  covering  1^)  6,  mature  cone;  7,  seedling  plant 
with  cotyledons  and  simple  leaves;  8,  one  of  the  seedling  leaves  enlarged; 
0,douUe  needle  in  developmental  stage;  10,  transverse  section  of  two  mature 
needles,  i,  2,  3,  6,  one-halt  natural  size;  7,  natural  uze;  others  enlarged 
(ran  S  to  8  time*.    (After  FischUcb.) 


Pic.  81J.  — The  Larch  (Larix  europaa).  i.  Branch  with  (a)  male,  (6)  fe- 
iwleflowers  X^;  i,  female  flower,  natural  size;  3,  carpel  with  seed  buds  X  3; 
4,  cover  of  sameXj;  S.  mature  coneXi;  6,  scale  with  covering  leaf  still 
intact,  natiual  size ;  7,  tie  two  seeds  of  a  scale  X  i;  8,  leaf  of  seedling  plant  ■ 
Xs.    (Alter  Fischbach.) 
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Animals 

The  following  table  gives  the  phyla  and  classes  of  animals  Uving 
and  extinct. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 

Phylum  XL  —  VERTEBRATA. 

Class  6,    Mammalia^  or  mammals  (induding  man). 

Class  5.    Aves,  or  birds. 

Class  4.    ReptUia,  or  reptiles. 

Class  J.    Amphibia,  or  amphibians. 

Class  2.    Pisces,  or  fishes. 

Class  I.    Ostracoderma,  or  ostracoderms. 
Phylum  XI—  PROTOCHORDATA  (Amphioxus,  asddians,  Balanogtossus,  etc.). 
Phylum  IX.  —  ECHINODERMATA, 

Class  7.    Hdoihuroidea,  or  holothurians. 

Class  6,    Echinoidea,  or  sea-urchins. 

Class  5.    AsUroidea,  or  star-fish. 

Class  4.    Ophiuroidea,  or  brittle-stars. 

Class  J.    Crinoidea,  or  crinoids. 

Class  2.    Blastoidea,  or  blastoids. 

Class  I.    Cystoidea,  or  cystoids. 
Phylum  VIII.  —  ARTHROPODA. 

Class  5.    Hexapoda,  or  insects. 

Class  4,    Acerata,  or  spiders,  scorpions,  merostomes. 

Class  3.  Crustacea,  or  lobsters,  crabs,  Entomostraca,  bamades,  ostracods, 
trilobites,  etc. 

Class  2.    Myriopoda,  or  centipedes,  millepedes. 

Class  I.    Pfotartkropoda  (Peripatus). 
Phylum  VII.  —  VERMES,  or  worms.    A  heterogeneous  group  induding  at 
present  some  unrelated  forms  and  divided  into  eight- classes  and 
many  subclasses. 
Phylum  VI.  —  PLATYHELMINTHA,    or   flatworms  induding    planarians, 

tapeworms,  etc. 
Phylum  v.  — MOLLUSC  A. 

Class  7.  Cephalopoda,  including  the  subdasses  Dibranchiata  (squids, 
octopus,  bdemnites,  etc.)  and  Tetrabranchiata  (ammonoids  and  nauti- 
loids). 

Class  6.    Pteropoda,  or  pteropods. 

Class  5.    Conuiarida  {Canularia,  Hyolithes,  TerUaculites,  etc). 

Class  4.    Scaphopoda  {Denlalium,  etc.). 

Class  3.    Gastropoda,  or  gastropods,  snails. 

Class  2.    Amphineura  (Chiton,  etc.). 

Class  I.    Pelecypoda,  or  lamellibranchs  or  bivalves. 
Phylum  IV.  —  MOLLUSCOIDEA. 

Class  2.    Brachiopoda,  or  brachiopods. 

Class  I.    Bryozoaf  or  Polyzoa  (moss-animals). 
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PkjlKm  m.  —  COLENTERATA. 

Clai]  6.    CltiMphora,  or  comb-bearers. 

Class  5.    Anthoioa,  coral   polyps,   including    four   onkre   OctOMpUU, 
HexkseptaU,  TetrsseptaU  and  AsepUtm. 

Clou  4.    Scypkomedusa,  including  the  larger  jellyfish. 

Class  3.    Sydrcmedusa,  or  hydroids  and  smaller  jellyfish. 

Class  2.    GrapUaoa,  or  graplolites  (extinct). 

Ciais  I.    Eydrocoraiiina   {including  the  modem  milleporci  and  the  ex- 
tinct stroma  toporoids). 
Pk^fM  II.  —  PORIFERA  (Sponges). 

Class  5.    Cakarea,  or  calcareous  sponges. 

Class  4.    MyxaspoHfida. 

Class  J.    Triaxtmida,  or  Hexactbellidx. 

Class  2.     Tetraxmida. 

Class  J.    EuetrtUosa,  or  homy  sponges,  including  the  common  hath  sponge. 
rijhm  I.  —  PROTOZOA   with   numerous  classes  including   the   calcareous- 
sbdled  Foramtnifrra  and  the  silicious-shelled  Radhlarut,  which  are 
the  only  ones  known  in  a  fouil  state. 

Essential  Characteks  or  the  More  Important 
Types  of  Animals 

A  brief  characterization  of  the  more  important  classes  may  be 
given. 

Protww-  — These  are  all  single-celled  animals  of  simple  orf^ni- 
ation  though  complex  constitution.  Protozoa  were  prolwbly 
the  first  animals  in  the  world, 
but  these  Protozoa  were  of 
much  simpler  and  more  prim- 
itive stnicture  than  their 
modem  descendants.  The 
common  modem  fresh-water 
AjKrba  (Fig.  824)  iUustrates 
the  essHitial  characters  of 
the  animal.  Most  members 
of  the  class  Foraminifera 
build  calcareous  shells ;  some 
build  them  after  they  have 

attemed  fuU  growth,  but  „odem  sbeU-less  proto  Jan.  ^nucleus; 
Others  b^in  early.  As  a  cu,  contractile  vacuole.  A  large  in- 
result,  on  further  growth  of  Basted  diatom  U  seen.  Greatly  enlarged. 
the  animal,  the  sheU  is  too     *^""  ^""'^^ 

small  and  a  part  of  the  soft  tissue  lies  outside  of  it.  This 
B  then  surrounded  by  shelly  matter  forming  a  new  chamber. 
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Some  Foraminif  era  have  few  chambers,  others  very  many,  depend- 
ing OD  the  relative  rate  of  growth  and  sheU  building.    Many  foram- 


Flo.  Sij.  —  A  ty[Ncal  perforate  Foraminiter  (,Rotalia)  with  expanded  pseu- 
dopodia.     Recent.     Enlarged  30  times.     (After  Steinmann.) 

iniferal  shells  are"  pierced  by  numerous  holes  (Per/oraia)  through 
which  the  organic  matter  projects  as  threads  (pseudofodia.  Fig. 


Fio.  816.  —  MiUela  lenera.  A  modem  Foraminifer  of  the  imperfmate 
type,  with  extended  fleshy  pseudopodia  only  from  the  terminal  aperture. 
(Compare  with  Globigerina,  Fig.  195,  Pt.  I.)  Important  as  a  limestone  builder. 
(From  Haas'  Ltilfossiiien.) 
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3as ;  see  also  Figs.  195,  196,  p.  375,  Pt.  I) ;  others  {Imperfarata, 
Fig.  8j6)  are  without  these  pores,  from  which,  however,  the  class 
derives  its  name.  The  rock-building  work  of  these  shells  has 
already  been  noted  (p.  376,  Pt.  I).  All  shell-building  Forami- 
nifeFR  are  marine,  either  plankton  or  vagrant  benthos.  The 
Radiolaria  are  marine  planktonic  Protozoa  which  secrete  an  in- 
ternal silicious  structure,  often  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty  (Figs. 
837, 1-5).    These  shells  form  an  important  souice  of  siUca  in  the 


Fig.  817, -~A  group  of  lUdiolaria,  i,  DisUphanm  riAundia;  i.  Ftero- 
ctim  caMpaim,  Tertiary,  Barbedow;  3,  PeUdotpyris  corona,  from  tiipolite  of 
Grotte;  4,  iWof^ifii  KAotufrurfW.Tertiaiy,  Barbadonj  i,  AciiKomma  sctnv^ 
lerit.     From  tripolite  of  Grotte. 

marine  sediments  from  which  subsequent  structures  (concretions, 
etc.)  are  made  by  s^r^ation. 

Porifeia  (Sponges).  —  Most  modem  sponges  are  colonial  animals 
attached  to  the  sea  bottom,  though  a  few  also  occur  in  fresh  water. 
In  its  simplest  structure,  a  sponge  consists  of  a  central  cavity  sur- 
rounded by  fleshy  matter  in  which  there  are  many  canals  and  pores 
to  permit  the  water  to  enter  and  bring  in  food.  This,  in  primitive 
forms,  is  digested  in  the  central  cavity,  but  in  others,  in  secondary 
cavities  surrounding  the  central  one  (Figs.  828-830).  The  water 
and  undigested  food  are  carried  out  through  the  terminal  orifice  or 
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osaiium  of  the  central  cavity.  The  flesh  is  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  a  meshwork  of  homy,  diicious  or  calcareous  fibers,  more 
or  less  united  into  a  solid  naass  (Fig.  830).  This,  in  the  homy 
sponges,  forms  '*  the  sponge  "  familiar  to  all,  but  it  must  be  remem- 


Fic.  828.  —  A  simple         Fig.  819.  —  A  modern  complex  silidous  sponge 

modem  sponge  (AsccUa  (Hdlenia  carfienleri),  with  the  body  strengthened 

primordialis).         (After  by  ulicious  rods  and  spicules  and  long  basal  fiben 

Haeckel.)  of  silica,  used  for  fixation. 

bered  that  the  organic  matter  has  all  been  removed.  In  such  a 
sponge  a  number  of  tube-like  central  cavities  may  generally  be 
seen,  each  terminating  in  a  large  round  osculum  (Fig.  830,  a).  In 
some  homy  sponges  silicious  rods  or  spicules  are  present,  while  in 
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^aaoas  ^nges  they  predominate,  fonning  a  rigid  silidous  struc- 
tuK  by  the  unicm  of  their  aids  (Figs.  831  a,  b).  In  Btill  other 
spcogts  this  material  is  carbonate  of  lime.    Such  spoagu  often  r»- 


J^-  Sjo.  —  Skeletcai  of  ■  modern  Utnctincllid  BpoDKe  (Camimu  tiikami) 
"°>>  lit  Adriatic  Sea,  with  uctioii.  a,  QKula  or  eicurrent  apeitura;  b,  <xn- 
™c»vity  (paragasterl  i  c,  dermal  layer;  d,  external  pores  (ostia)  which 
'''"''tUie  water,  which  b  carried  by  caiials  (epiirhiza)  to  the  digestive  cham- 

bm  lad  thence  by  other  canals  (aponhyza)  to  the  central  cavity  (pariigatter) 

ud  ODt  by  the  oiculum.    (From  Steii 


■ion  of  a  modem  sponge  {Hdaopegma  FiG.  83r  6,  —  Port  of  the  skeletal 

ndus-gordii),     showing     location     of  structure    of     a     siliclous     ^>ongc 

Iptcules.     (After    PolejaeS,   CkoUenger  (.Jtreka   polystoma)   formed  by  the 

Siparl.)  union  of  the  spicules. 

tarn  their  form  in  great  perfection  when  fossilized  (Fig.  270,  p.  326, 
Pt.  I).     Types  of  spicules  of  modern  sponges  are  shown  in  Fig. 
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Ccilej^terata  (Hydroids,  corals,  etc.).  —  In  the  simplest  living 
ccelenterates,  the  hydroids,  the  animal  polyp  consists  of  a  hollow 
central  cavity,  the  stomach,  enveloped  by  a  double-layered  wall 


Fic.  832.  —  Typical  fonns  of  sponge  spicules  (Metascleres). 


Fig.  834.  —  Portion  of  a  colony  of  a. 
modem  marine  bydroid  {BougainviUea 
JruUcosa) ,  showing  the  polyps  and  meduss. 
(After  AHnmnn.) 


Rg.  833,  —  Hydra  viridis ; 
this  common  fresh-water  hy- 
dnud  suspended  from  a  plant 
filament;  much  enlarged.  (After 
Lankester.)  oi^,  ovary  ; 
tt,  testis. 


with  a  single  orifice,  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  by  tentacles. 
These  are  commonly  furnished  with  peculiar  stin^g  cells  for 
paralyzing  their  prey. 
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Eydra  (Fig.  853),  the  simplest  fonn,  lives  in  fresh  water,  but 
most  types  are  marine  and  are  compound,  many  polyps  being 


^■0.835. — Diagram  of  a  hydroid.  a,  hydrocaulus ;  b,  hydrorfaiza  (root) 
c, entttk cavity ;  rf,endoderm;  e,  ectoderm;  /,  perisarc  (homy  covering) 
(,  opandcd  hydranth  or  polyp;  A,  hypostom  with  mouth  at  extiemity 
i.hydrotheca;  t,  sporosac;  1,  medusiform  person  apringiDg  from  m;  n.amodi- 
M  hydriform  person  or  Uastostyle;  n,  homy  case  or  gonaugium  encloiing 
tlastostyle  and  its  buds. 


Fro.  836.  —  Small  portions  of  the  branches  of  modem  hydrozoans ;  enlarged 
wws  of  the«e.  A,  Plumularia  prmtattila  enlarged,  showing  single  row  of 
hydrotheca;  B,  Strtuiarla  failax,  enlarged,  showing  double  row  of  hy- 
dintlieta;  C,  same,  showing  egg  capsule.     (After  Johnston.) 

united  by  tubes  or  hollow  stems  resembling  the  stalks  of  flowers 
C^gs.  834-835).  Some  polyps  become  specially  modified,  forming 
buds,  which  often  break  away  and  become  free-swimming  jelly- 
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Fig.  S37.  —  Developmental  stages  in  the  common  jellyfish  Atirdia.  i,  free- 
twimming  embryo;  2,  embryo  settled  down;  3-6,  stages  in  the  development, 
of  the  asexual  hydroid  stage ;  7-8,  transverse  budtting  ol  hydra  produdns 
succesdoD  of  individuals;  q,  liberation  of  individuals;  10,  11,  steps  in  de- 
vdopment  of  free  medusa.    (After  Haeckel.) 


Ra.  838  a. —The  common  nhite  Fia  8386.  — AjenyfishCDarfy^- 
Jellyfiah  (Aurelia  fiavidula).  Upper  meira  gutnqutcirra)  side  view,  about 
ude,  about  one  fifth  natural  ^ze.  At-  one  fifth  natural  size.  Atlantic 
Untie  coast.    (After  Verrill  and  Smith.)  coast.    (After  VeniB  and  Smith.) 
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fish.  In  other  cases,  the  entire  polyp  breaks  into  a  succesdcm  of 
disks,  each  of  which  grows  into  a  jellyfish  (ScyphomedusK)  (Figs. 
837-838  A).     Most  tnarine  hydroids  become  envdoped  in  a  sheath 


FiG.  839.  ^^-StTucture  of  Ordovidui  gnptdiUs.  A,  Didymot^afliis  wU- 
iwhu,  sicub  aDd  the  early  bydrotbeac,  enlarKcd  tfairtmn  timei ;  B,  Diel»- 
fraphu  ktadi,  ccstnl  disk  (e),  with  four  iHancbes  of  hydiotbecc  (i) ;  one  lulf 
nattual  size.     (From  Ste 


or  coating  of  chitinous  material,  often  ending  in  a  cup  around  each 
polyp  into  which  it  can  withdraw  on  disturbance.  These  chitinous 
covering,  alone,  are  preserved.    In  the  extinct  group  of  grapioliks 


I     ^     i 


Fig.  840.  —  Types  of  gnptolites.  A,  Mimograplui  colonus,  Silurian; 
B,_M.  lurrUvIaius,  Silurian;  C,  Railrila  Unnii,  Silurian;  D,  Cimtigraplui 
pacUii,  Ordovician;  E,Didymopaplus  murckiioni,  Ordovjcian;  F,Dililograp- 
tus  falmeus,  Silurian. 


a  succesaon  of  cylindrical  or  cornucopia-shaped  cups  is  formed  by 
budding  one  from  the  other,  either  in  a  single  or  in  a  double  row 
(I^.  839),  and  when  these  are  flattened  on  fossilization,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  a  fine  saw  (Figs.  840  A  -F) .  When 
Uie  tubes  occur  in  a  double  row,  they  are  often  strengthened  by  a 
rod  of  homy  material  (thewrfwia)  between  the  rows  (Fig.  841).    In 
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one  group  {Monograplida,  Figs.  843  A-D)  cbaracteristic  of  the 
Silurian,  a  single  row  of  cups  is  thus  strengthened.  Some  hy- 
droids  build  homy  incnisting  layers  above  which  the  soft  bodied 
po\n>3  project  {Bydraainia,  Figs.  843;  844),  and  others  again  form 


Fig.  841.  —  A  graptolite  colony  (Diplo^aplus),  restored.  (Alter  Rue- 
demann.)  pn,  floatiiig  Uadder  (pneumatophore) ;  g,  reproductive  sacs 
(gonangia). 


Fio.  843.  —  Monopaptia  priodon, 
preserved  in  relief.  A,  lateral  view, 
slightly  enlarged;  B,  dorsal  view  o£ 
a  fragment  considerably  enlarged; 
C,  front  view  of  fragment,  showing 
mouths  of  hydrothecie,  much  en- 
larged; D,  transverse  section  of 
ume.     Silurian.     England. 


Fio.  843.  —  Hydroclinia  ecUnala,  a 
modern  hydroid  ot  the  North  Atlan- 
tic; enlarged.  The  various  ptdyps 
arise  Ixom  a  fleshy  carpet,  the 
cmnosarc  kph',  which  builds  a  chiti- 
nous  meshwork,  generally  overgrow- 
ing moUuskan  shells,  and  the  surface 
of  which  rises  in  spiny  elevations; 
hy,  feeding  polyps  (hydroficlyp!) ; 
go,  reproductive  polyps  (gmutpolyps) ; 
long  slender  "lighting  polyps"  fur- 
nished with  stinging  cells  {nettle-cells) 
are  also  shown.     (From  Steinmaun.) 
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cakueous  structures  instead  of  homy  coverings.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  genus  Miitepora  of  modem  coral  reefs  (Figs.  845,  846)  and 
in  the  extinct  Stromatopora  in  which  a  succession  of  concentric 


Fta.  844.  —  ByiracHma  irunutant.  A  Pliocene  species  enveloping  a  gu- 
tnpod  shell  (Purpwa),  the  spines  of  which  (tt)  are  exposed  by  removal  of 
the  hydroid  incrustation;  thiee  fourths  natural  uze.  B,  part  of  the  surface 
ohiiged  five  times,  showing  zooidal  types,  occupied  by  the  polyps,  and  a 
network  of  surface  canals  {tarkorckiia) ;  C,  tiaiuvcne  section ;  a,  intcrlaminar 
qMces;  b,  openings  of  zooidal  tubes.     (After  Stdnmaun.) 


^  gf  J,  —  MiiUpora  alckornis.     A  modern  hydrocoralline.     (From  Dana'i 
Ccrals  and  Coral  Isiands;  by  permlssioD  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.). 
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layers  of  lime  were  deposited,  each  layer  with  a  definite  cellular 
structure  (Fig.  84,7). 

Anthozoa.  —  The  only  other  Ccelenterata  of  importance  to  the 
geologist  are  the  Anthozoa  or  cora!  polyps,  which  are  all  marine.  The 
coral  polyps  diSer  from  the  hydroid  polyps  in  the  intuming  or 
inva^nation  of  the  mouth  region,  so  that  a  sac-like  body  hangs  in- 
ward below  the  new  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  edge  of 


Fio.  846.  —  Surface  view  {A)  and 
k»i(ptudinal  section  (£)  o(  a  portion 
of  the  hydrocoralliike  skeleton  {Mille- 
pora  Kcdosa),  both  gieatly  enlarged; 
c,  ctenenchyma  with  fine  irregular 
tubes  opening  in  small  surface  porea 
(dactylopores) ;  k,  tubes  occupied 
by  main  polyps  (gastropores) ;  I,  bori- 
EOntal  partitions  or  tabulz  cutting 
ofi  the  older  uhused  portions  of  the 
tube.    (From  Strinmapn.) 


Fio,  847-  —  General  view  and  sec- 
tion of  characteristic  Palsozoic  stro- 
matoporoids.  A ,  AcHnoslroma  verru- 
cesum,  Devonian,  with  polished  edge 
showing  structure  X-}^;  tr,  marnmi- 
lai  surface  elevations  with  branching 
canals  (astrorhiza) ;  B,  CUilhrodictyum 
ifrtoffifuni,  Silurian,  X  10;  /,  horuon- 
tal  lamina;  p,  vertical  elements  or 
pillars;  i,intedaininar spaces.  (After 
Stdnmann.) 


the  intumed  portion,  while  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac 
i^stofnodaum)  corresponds  to  the  mouth  of  the  hydfoid  polyp. 
This  relationship  is  shown  in  the  following  diagrams  (Fig.  848). 

The  interior  of  the  body  (stomach  cavity),  except  this  stomo- 
dsum,  is  further  divided  into  radial  compartments  by  pairs  of 
fleshy  septa  or  mesenteries,  and  in  general  each  compartment  is 
drawn  out  into  a  hollow  teatacle  (Fig.  849).    Some  polyps  (sea- 
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anemones.  Fig.  850)  do  not  secrete  hard  structures,  but  most  of 
them  do.  These  coral  structures  have  already  been  described 
(p.  281,  Pt.  I) ;  theyconsistessentiallyof  a  series  of  radiating  plates 
or  septa  surrounded  or  connected  by  a  wall  at  their  outer  ends. 


Fig.  84S.  —  Diagrammatic  longitudinal  sections  oE  (a)  cntptdate  mcduu, 
(i)  bydroid  polyp,  and  (c)  coral  polyp,  cc,  circumierential  canal  (in  me- 
dusa); ec,  ectoderm;  at,  cndodenn;  j,  (gastric  cavity;  ft,  jelly-like  layet 
between  endoderm  and  ectoderm  (in  medusa);  d,  oral  aperture  or  mouth; 
re,  nuliatiiig  canal;  id,  stomodEUm  or  oaophagua;  il,  supporting  1»pi>IU  or 
ncsoflaa;  I,  tentacles;  Ic,  tentJhcular  canal;  v,  velum  (In  mcduu);  tl,  vu- 
cuUi  iarrwilf^  or  rfttKamma!  plate  (in  medusa).    (Origin&L) 


Via,    S4Q.  —  Longitudihal    section 

of  a  coral  polyp  {Aslroides  caiycularis) 
fnHS  Jhe  Mediterranean-,  i,  of,  stony 
coralluRi;  s,  septum;  (J,  columella; 
<*,  noeateries;  c,  ccenosarc;  /,  in- 
tenueienterial  chambeiB;  o,  storoo- 
•^m;  f,  tentacles.      (After  Stein- 


FiG.  S^o.  —  Actincloba  (Metridium) 
marginala,  the  common 
of  the  North  Atlantic. 
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In  one  group  ( Tetraseptata) ,  in  which  the  septa  are  built  on  the  plan 
of  four,  they  begin  as  ridges  on  the  inside  of  a  cup  formed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  calcareous  rings  (epUheca),  and  with  further  growth  meet 


Fig.  S51.  —  Palxozoic  tetnseptate  co»b.  o,  Zaphreniis,  showing  the  ar- 
rangement  of  the  septa  \n  the  calyx,  and  thur  relation  to  the  cardinal  septum 
in  the  center;  b,  side  view  of  S^cptdasma,  showing  the  arrangemciit  of  the 
septal  grooves,  or  outer  margins  of  the  septa;  s,  cardinal  septum;  y,  one  of 
the  alar  or  side  septa.  Note  the  pinnate  arrangement  of  the  septa  of  the 
cardinal  quadrants  on  both  sides  of  the  cardinal  septum,  and  the  similai  ar- 
rangement of  thesepta  in  the  counter  quadrants  on  one  side  of  the  alar  septum. 
(After  Stdnmann.} 


Fig.  853.  —  A  compound  tetrasep- 
tate  Palieozolc  coral  {Acermdoria, 
partly  worn),  showing  the  crowded 
prismatic  tubes,  with  the  septa  lim- 
ited on  the  interior  by  an  inner  wall. 
(Kayser.) 


Fig.  S5J.  —  Fragment  of  a  com- 
pound aseptate  Palcozcuc  coral 
(Faixiiites) ,  showing  the  fine  cknely 
crowded  prismatic  tubes,  and  a  por- 
tion of  these  tubes  enlarged,  showing 
the  double  row  of  "mural  pores"  on 
each  face,  and  (where  broken)  the 
transverse  plates,  or  "tab«le"  and 
absence  of  septa. 


in  the  center  (Figs.  851  a,  h).  This  group  is  largely  confined  to  the 
Palaeozoic.and  for  the  most  part  consists  of  single,  horn-shaped  indi- 
viduals, though  sometimes  by  the  budding  of  several  new  ones 
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from  the  margin  of  the  parent,  a  compound  form  is  produced,  ihe 
individuals  remaining  round,  if  looady  grouped,  or  becoming 


Fig.  854.  —  Calyx  view  of  a  modern  hexascptate  coral  (PoraitmJia), 
I, First;  3, second;  3,  third;  4  and  s,  fourth  cycle  oi  septa;  c,  spongy  columella. 
Note  titat  the  septa  project  beyond  the  outer  wall  or  theca,  fonuing  "costc." 
(From  Stdi 


Fic.  855  a.  —  Ftaigio  Kularia  hUD^rck.  Upper  surface.  (After  Vaughan.) 
One  of  the  large  single  corals  living  free  upon  the  surface  of  modem  coral 
reefs,    (xj.) 

prismatic  (usually  of  six-sided  section)  if  crowded  (Fig.  852).  A 
second  group,  also  confined  to  the  Palaeozoic,  consists  chiefly  of 
the  wall  with  the  septa  reduced  to  spines  or  absent  altogether 
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(Aseptaia).    In  thdr  place  are  many  transverse  floors  (tabula) 
whidi  cut  oflf  the  older  portioD.    These  fonns  are  generally  closely 


Fig.  855  (.  —  Fungla  Kularia  lAmarck.      Lower  surface  of  the  same  sped- 
men.    (After  Vaughan.)     (X  |0 

crowded  from  rapid  budding,  and  so  each  corallite  becomes  a  slender 
prism.  In  the  walls  of  this  prism  are  many  pores,  the  records  of 
unsuccessful  budding  (Ex.  FavosUes,  Fig.  853).    A  third  group 


Fig.  8s6  a.  —  CafyopkyBia 
akocki    Vaughan.     Modem 

deep  sea  coral,  side  view,  nat-      Fig.  856  b.  —  CaryapkytHa  akocki.    Calyx  eo- 
ural  size.     (After  Vaughan.)  larged  X  »i-    (After  Vau^Mn.) 
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Fig.  857.  —  Lef4atlrea  purpitna.  Pm.  S58. — Goniailrto  p«ctinata. 
A  compound  coraUum,  th«  calicM  A  compound  corallum,  with  uiKular 
united  by  their  cc^tx,  with  new  buds  calices  joined  by  their  walls,  and  in- 
appearing  at  the  junction  point  of  creasing  by  division  of  the  older 
three  or  more  calices.  Ejilajged  four  ones.  Enlarged  four  times.  (Alter 
timea.    (After  Vaugbau.)  Vaughao.) 


-  PociOopo^'*  degata.    A  charuteristic  coral  of  the  modem  coral 
reefs,  Fiji  Islands.    (After  Vaugban.) 


Fig.  860.  —  AMisopsammut  ampheUoides,  part  of  conl  stock;  natural  s 
(After  Vaughan.)  


Fig.  861  o-b.  —  The  Blue  Coral,  Retiopora  citnllea.  (Aftei  Vaughan.) 
a.  Natural  size;  b,  part  of  surface  enlarged  six  times.  This  coral  recdvet  ita 
nam''  from  the  cerulean  blue  of  the  polyps.  It  is  a  chaiacleristic  reef- builder, 
some  reefs  in  the  Australian  Barrier  reef  complex  being  largely  composed  of  it. 
tSee  Part  I,  p.  300,) 
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bqpos  primarily  with  the  septa,  which  are  arranged  on  the  plan 
of  ^  {Hexasepiata).  Aloi^  the  outer  mar)^  these  are  bound 
tc^ther  by  transverse  plates  between  the  septa  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  continuous  wall  (theca),  outdde  of  which  the  ends  of  the 
s^ta  often  project  as  casUe  (Fig.  854).  These  are  mostly  com- 
pound from  budding  or  division  of  the  older  ones.  They  form 
branching  masses  or  solid  heads,  and  the  individual  polyps  range 
from  minute  nze  to  many  inches  in  diameter,  the  larger  ones  often 


Fic.  861.  —  Portion  of  a  stock  of  pieciousconi  (Corallitim  rubriiii),  enlarged ; 
Hediterranean  Sea.  a.  The  nlid  calcareous  axis  is  of  red  color,  and  fonned  of 
cnnaididated  spicules.  The  Suted  surface  is  caused  by  the  development  of 
loD^tndinal  tubes;  surrounding  this  is  the  fieshy  cimosarf  (r),  traversed  by  a 
DctwDfk  cA  canab  (ti);  the  polyps  (pm)  are  ttnbedded  in  the  lanmarc, 
t,  kn^tudinal,  m,  transverse  section  of  polyps,  sbowinft  eiRht  mesenteries; 
g,  Stomodwini ;  t,  fringed  tentacles  (eight  in  Dumber).     (From  Steinmann.) 

bdng  single  {Fungta,  Figs.  855  a,  b).  These  are  the  corals  most 
common  on  modem  reefs,  and  they  were  the  common  forms  in 
Mesozoic  time,  (Figs.  856-861.  See  also  Figs.  309-214,  pp. 
284-287,  Pt.  I.) 

A  fourth  group  has  the  polyp  divided  by  eight  mesenteries 
(fkioieptaia),  and  these  generally  grow  in  solid  masses  or 
colonies,  with  the  colony  rather  than  the  individual  building  a 
supporting  structure.  This  is  often  a  homy  or  calcareous  rod 
around  which  the  mass  grows.  The  sea-fan  and  sea-whips  (Oorgo- 
taa)  are  examples  of  the  first,  the  precious  coral  {CaraUium,  Fig. 
862)  of  the  second.  In  these  the  hard  parts  show  no  septa,  but  are 
commonly  fluted  or  ridged  longitudinally.    These  corals  also  are 
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most  characteristic  of  the  modem  oceans.    Another  type  is  shown 
in  the  organ-pipe  coral  {Ttibipora,  Figs.  863  a,  b,  864). 

Ctenophora.  —  These  are  delicate,  film-like,  more  or  less  transpar- 
ent globes,  bdls,  or  bodies  of  other  fonn,  set  with  rows  of  vibrating 
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dlia  (combs)  which  produce  a  wonderful  play  of  color.  They  are 
cnmtnon  in  the  modem  ocean,  but  have  no  hard  parts  and  usually 
leave  no  trace  after  death  (Fig,  865). 

Biyozoa,  —  This  class  of  the  phylum  Molluscoidea  comprises 
polyp-like  animals  in  which  the  stomach  and  primitive  intestinal 
tube  lie  within  a  cavity  mdosed  by  an  outer  wall  (Fig,  866),    It 
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is  a.  more  hi|^y  specialized  type  than  tbe  coral  polyp  and  has  both 
mouth  and  anal  opening.  The  animals  are  always  associated  in 
colonies.  They  live  mostly  in  the  sea,  though  a  few  fresh-water 
forms  are  known.     Some  build  only  homy  coverings  for  their  bodies, 


Fio.  864.  —  Diagram  of  a  portbn  of  the  Organ  Pipe  coni,  X  i,  showing 
the  position  of  the  polyps  (s),  in  the  calcareous  tubes  (r) ;  (,  transverse  par- 
titions 01  Idbida;  s,  couiecting  stolons;  s',  tubes  in  the  transverse  connect' 
ing  floors  occupied  by  the  stolons;  *',  new  polyp  bud  arising  from  tbe 
stolons.     (After  Steinmann.) 

Others  secrete  calcareous  material.  This  may  be  attached  to  sea- 
weeds, rocks,  or  shells,  etc.,  or  may  grow  as  free  fan-like  expansions 
(fig.  S67)  or  in  independent  masses  made  up  of  crowded  calcareous 
tubes,  as  in  the  Monticuliporid^e  (Fig,  1131),  or  form  a  succession  of 


Cteoophore  of  the  North 


small  coffin-^iaped,  tubular,  pear-shaped,  or  otherwise-formed 
calcareous  cells  {saecia)  (Fig.  868).  The  first  two  groups  were 
most  characteristic  of  the  Paleozoic,  the  third  of  Mesozoic  and 
more  recent  times. 
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Biachiopoda.  —  This  vastly  different  class  of  the  MoUuscoidea 
comprises  complex  organisms  in  which   the   main  body  -^  with 


Flo.  866. —  Part  of  a  modern  bryoioan  colony  with  one  expanded  udmal 
(loon)  Buguta.  Te,  tentacles;  R,  retractor  muscle  which  the  animal  uses  to 
witlidjBw  into  the  cell ;  D,  intestine;  F,  luniculus,  uniting  the  intestine  to  the 
body  wall;   Av,  aviculaiia;  Oci,  osophagus;   Om,  ovicells. 


Fio.  867.  — i^'inWtUa  retf/oTjBii,  Permian  (Zechstein),  Yorkshire,  England. 
A,  exterior  of  complete  colony,  natural  size;  B,  part  of  interior  enlarged 
(ft,  tubercled  keel;  /,  fenestra;  j,  cross  bars  without  zocccia,  0,  cell  mouths). 
X  6.    (Steinmann.) 

mouth,  stomach,  and  other  organs  —  is  reinforced  by  two  spir^ly 
coiled,  fringed  organs,  called  the  arms  or  brackia  (hence  the  name 
arm-footed),  which  serve  both  for  respiratory  and  food-gather- 
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ing  purposes  (Fig.  869).    The  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  fleshy  en- 
vdope  or  mantle,  which  secretes  a  calcareous  or  more  rarely 


Fig.  S68.  —  Tertiary  Bryozoa.    a,  Uembrampera  bifmnctata  Sdufh.    Upper 
Oligoceiie,  near  Osnabrtlck;  r,  calcified  cell  walla;  o,  ^>ertures,  X  lo.     (Slcin- 
LipraJia   cacdnta    Johnst.    Miocene,    Hungary;    a,   aviculaiia; 
■      (attel.) 


homy  or  phosphatic  shell.  This  shell  (Pig.  870)  consists  of  two 
main  parts  or  valves  (in  some  cases  with  a  small  third  one,  called 
the  pedicle  plate,  Fig.  874  B  —  S),  which  are,  respectively,  the 


Fig.  S69.  —  Anatomy  of  a  tyincal  modern  bracbiopod  Waldheimia  auslrolit. 
Sde  view.  Do,  dorsal  (brachial)  valve,  and  Vc  ventral  (pedicle)  valve  of  sbeU. 
St,  pedide;  Ua,  adductor  mu«cle  (to  close  shell) ;  Md,  divaricator  muscle 
(to  (q>en  ihell) ;  Ar,  arms  or  brachia ;  Vw,  body  wall ;  Or,  cesopbagus ;  D,  blind 
intestjne;  0,  apertunl  openings  for  liver  (L) ;  Tr,  funnel. 

dorsal  or  bradiia]  (Fig.  870  B) ,  and  the  ventral  or  pedicle  valve  (Fig. 
870  A).  The  former  is  so  named  because  it  generally  bears  on 
its  inside  small  or  large,  ample  or  complex  (loop-like,  spiral,  etc.), 
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calcareous  supports  for  the  brachia  (Fig.  870,5 — s,  Fig.  871),  while 
the  pedicle  valve  is  perforated  at  its  apex  for  the  protrusion  of  a 
fleshy  supporting  stem  or  pedicle,  minute  in  some  forms,  gigantic 


Fig.  870. —Shell  of  ft  modem  brachiopod.bteraal  views  (Waidhetmut  flava- 
cens).  A,  ventral  or  pedicle  valve  (f,  pedicle  foramen;  d,  deltidUl  plate?; 
t,  cardinal  or  hinge  teeth;  p'-c,  muscle  scars;  p',  posterior  adjuster;  c',  pos- 
terior divaricalors ;  p,  anterior  adjusters;  a,  adductor  muscle ;  c,  anterior  di- 
varicators).  £,  dorsal  or  brachial  valve;  (j,  cardinal  process;  g,  hinge  sockets; 
a,  anterior  adductor;  a',  posterior  adductor;  s,  brachidium  or  calcareous 
supporting  loop  of  arms.) 

in  others  (Linguia,  Fig.  872.)  Both  valves  are  symmetrical  with 
reference  to  a  line  drawn  through  their  apices,  and  this  generally 
serves  to  identify  the  brachiopod  shell.    The  pedicle  valve  is  usu- 


FiG  871  —  Spiral  arm  supports  or  brachidia  of  biacbiopods.    a,  atiypmd 

{Classia  obmala),  b,  spiriferoid  (Spitijerina  fojfrata);  c,  athyrid  (Nucko- 
i^rii^uum);<f,kaninckinid  (viMMfc''"*." ''i,  against  dorsal  valve;  ^frontal 
view  with  outline  of  ventral  valve  dotted  in).     (After  Zittd.) 

ally  the  larger  and  more  convex  of  the  two,  but  sometimes  the 
reverse  is  true  {Airypa,  Fig.  873).  Again  one  valve  may  be  con- 
vex and  the  other  concave  (Fig.  874).  Plications,  radiating  Imes, 
and  occasionally  spines  mark  the  surface,  which  in  some  forms. 
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however,  is  nearly  smooth,  except  for  delicate  lines  which  mark 
the  successive  additions  to  the  shell  and  which  are  always  sym- 
metrical with  reference  to  the  apex.    The  valves  are  held  together 
by  teeth  and  sockets  at  the  apex,  and  are  opened  and  closed  by 
muscles,  which  crftcn  leave 
heavy  scara  at  the  point  of 
attachment.      Brachiopods 
are  typically   marine,    but 
some    may   persist    if  the 
water  becomes  brackish. 


llrypa  relietdaris.    A,  cardinal  view 

men;    B,  young;    C,   interior,   with 

peaicie  vajvc  removed,  showing  spirals ;   D,  interior 

Fic.  S73.  —  A  modem       of   pedicle   valve,  showing  impressions   of   mantle 

Liiiftila(L.miirpkiata),       sinus:    a, .adductors,  c,  divaricators;    d,   deltidial 

showing  the  shell  aod       plates;     o,   ovarium;    p,   pedicle  muscle.     (After 

bxig  fleshy  pedicle.  ZJttd.) 

Pele^poda  or  Lamellibianchiata.  —  These  are  typically  repre- 
sented by  the  clam.  Thel>ody  (Fig.  875)  is  soft,  with  two  openings, 
mouth  and  anus,  but  no  head.    It  contains  a  stomach,  intestinal 
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canal,  liver,  heart,  and  nerve  ganglia,  and  is  covered  on  ather  side 
by  delicate  leaf-like  gills  (hence  the  name,  lamellibranch).  Its 
anterior  lower  portion  projects  in  a  hatchet-shaped  "  foot,"  used 


Fig.  874.  —  Rafitusquina  alternala. 
Upper  Ordovician,  Cincinnal' 
A,  [rom  brachial  sidej  B,  hingi 
'  C,  interior  of  brachial  valve. 
(Av,  hinge  area:  a,  adductor  impres- 
sions; f/i,  chilidium;  j,  deltbynum 
/,  foTanwn;  pr,  cardinal  processes 
£,  sockets.) 


Fig.  875.  —  Anatomy  of  the  com- 
mon clam  {Mya  artnaria).  (From 
Woodward.)  Left  valve  and  mantle 
lobe  and  half  of  the  siphon  are  re- 
moved, (a.  a'f  adductor  muscles; 
b,  body ;  c,  cloaca ;  f,  foot ;  g,  braochic 
or  gills;  h,  heart;  m,  cut  edge  of 
mantle;  0,  mouth;  is',  siphons; 
I,  labial  tentacles;  v,  vent.  Airows 
indicate  direction  of  cuirento.) 


for  burrowing,  or,  in  some  cases,  locomotion  (Figs.  876,  877).  The 
whole  is  covered  by  a  delicate  membrane  or  mantle  which  secretes 
the  shell.  The  latter  consists  of  two  similar  parts  or  valves,  each, 
as  a  rule,  longer  behind  the  beak  or  apex  than  in  front,  though  the 
reverse  may  be  true,  or  the  beak  may  be  near  the  center  (Figs.  878, 
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fn.  S76.— ifya  trmuata  with  foot  and  uj^m  upuxkd.    One  half  natural 
rizE.     (After  ForbM.} 


Fk.  877.  —  A  pclecypod  with  toot  and  siphons  expanded.  {Psammobia 
JkrUa)  right  side ;  c,  expanded  foot ;  |,  incunent  sipbon ;  {',  eicunent  siphon. 
(Fiooi  Owen.) 


a  b 

Fk!-  878  a,  b.  —  Shell  of  pelecypod  {Cytherta),  showing  the  different  parts; 
•.donal  view,  and  6,  side  of  ri^t  valve.  (A,  anterior;  P,  posterior  ends.) 
(WtetOwM.) 


Fig.    879.  —  Left    valve  of  same 
shell    showing    interior    characters. 

(After  Owen.) 


Fig.  880.  —  Diagiammatic  section 
of  a  pelecypod  shell,  a,  b,  right  and 
left  valves;  c,d,  umbones  of  saine, 
fonmng  the  short  arms  of  the  kvci 
of  which  e,  f,  constitute  the  long 
anus ;  ;,  hinge ;  k,  ligament ;  ),  ad- 
ductor or  closing  muscle. 


Fig.  88i  o-«.  —Types  of  Pelecypods  chiefly  modem.  (AfUr  Woodward.) 
a,  ^Mmdyhis  (5.  princeps,  X  i,  Sooloo  Sea);  b,  Avicnla  [A.  hirundo.xi, 
Mediterranean) ;  c,  Malleus  (M.  wlgaris,  X  \,  China) ;  d,  Pimut  (P.  squa- 
mosa, X  iV>  Meditenanean) ;  e,  CncuUca  (C.  concamtrata,  X  -},  Itidk) ; 
/,  Area  (A.  granosa,  X  %.  Australia);  g,  Pectimcuhis  {P.  ptctiniforniis,  xfi 
India) ;  h.  Area  {A .  noic  X  3,  Mediterranean) ;  i,  HMTOdOO  {ii.  AtrwNMMW, 
X  i,  Bath  Oolite,  England.) 
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a,  b,  879).  Near  the  beak  the  shell  generally  develops  projections 
or  "  teeth,"  those  of  ooe  valve  fitting  into  grooves  or  notches 
(sockets)  in  the  other.  There  is  also  a  flexible,  horny  structure 
which  binds  the  valves  together  at  the  t<^  and  tends  to  keep 
them  (^owhen  the  animal  is  relaxed  (Fig.  880).  A  compressible 
substance  (resilium)  is  also  found  in  some  forms,  just  below  the 


Fig.  881  j-^.— Types  of  Pelecypods,  chietfy  modem.  (After  Woodward.) 
;,  k,  Dicena  (D.  uruitnum.  Coral  Oiilite,  France,  opposite  valves,  X  i) 
', Tridunt  (r.  squamosa,  xi.  Bombay);  m.Isocardia  (7.  cor,  X'^, Britain) 
1,  Cytheret  (C.  dione,  X  j.  W.  Indies) ;  a,  Venus  ( V.  paphia,  W.  Indies) , 
Pt  GntekMqia  (C.  iTregularis,  X  f ,  Miocene,  Bordeaux).  (See  also  figs.  234' 
137,  P-  3»o,  Pt  I,  and  fig.  aji,  p.  315,  Pt  I,) 

hinge,  and  this  is  compressed  when  the  valves  are  dosed,  but  tends 
to  spring  them  open  when  the  closing  force  relaxes.  The  closing 
IS  done  by  two  muscles,  anterior  and  posterior,  though  in  some 
forms  (oyster,  scallops)  one  of  these  muscles  disappwars  and  the 
other  enlarges.  The  shell  may  be  smooth,  except  for  lines  of  growth, 
or  marked  by  concentric  wrinkles  (Figs.  878^,6,  88 10)  or  by  radiat- 
ing ridges  or  both  (Fig.  SSi,  f,g,  I).    In  some  cases  spines  are  also 
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developed  (Fig.  88i  a,  «).     Most  pelecypods  live  in  the  sea,  but  a 
few  (Unto,  etc.)  occur  in  fresh  water. 

GftBtropoda.  —  These  mollusks  have  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  developed  into  a  head,  with  mouth,  and  eyes  (generally  on 


Fis-  S8i.  —  BalioUs  lubtnuiata  expanded  animal  with  shell,    d,  foot;    i,  ten- 
tacular processes  of  the  mantle.    (After  Owen  from  Cuvier.) 

stalks,  feelers,  etc.,  Fig.  882).  The  foot  is  broad  and  flat,  and  used 
for  crawling  upon  the  stomach,  as  it  were ;  hence  the  name  (Fig. 
883).    The  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  heavy  ribbon  covered  with 


Fig.  88j.  — Common  limpet  (PaUUa  mdgaia)  in  its  shell,  seen  from  the  foot 
surface,  sy,  median  antero-posterior  ana;  a,  cephalic  tentade;  b,  creeping 
surface  of  foot;  c,  free  edge  of  shell;  d,  vessel  carrying  aerated  blood  to  the 
heart  and  here  interrupting  the  circlet  of  gill  lamclW;  f,  margin  of  mantle-, 
sldrt ;  /,  gill  kmellte ;  g,  vessel  carrying  blood  to  the  heart. 
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teeth  (Fig.  884),  the  so-called  lingual  ribbon,  which  is  used  like  a 
file  in  cutting  oS  food,  or  like  a  drill  in  boring  through  the  shells 
of  other  mollusks.  The  body  grows  commonly  in  a  spiral  manner, 
and  the  shell  corresponds  to  this  (Fig.  885).    In  some  cases,  how- 


ever, it  is  cap-shaped.  The  shell  is  hollow  throughout,  except 
perhaps  near  the  apex,  where  a  few  transverse  partitions  may 
be  formed  (Fig.  886).  The  successive  coils  of  the  shell  arc  called 
iriiorls,  and  the  lower,  larger  end  is  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  permit- 
ting  the  animal  to  expand  from  or  contract  within  it  (Fig.  887). 


Fig.  8S5.  —  Animal  and  shell  of  RosteUaria  recliroslris.  a,  snout  or  rostnim ; 
b,  cephalic  tentacle;  c,  eye;  i,  e,  foot;  /,  operculum,  which  closes  aperture 
of  shell  after  soft  parts  are  dnwD  in;  k,  proloniced  siphonal  notch  of  shell 
occniued  by  siphon  or  trou^-lifce  process  of  the  mantle-skirt.     (After  Owen.) 

The  shell  mouth  may  bl  round  and  complete  (Fig.  888  m,  0,  q) ,  or 
drawn  out  into  a  canal  at  one  end  (Fig.  888  a,  b,  e),  notched  (Fig. 
888/,  e,  j,  0,  slit  at  the  margm  (Fig.  888  ().  or  fluted,  the  flutings 
prolonged  into  shallow  spines  (Fig.  888  a-c).  Spiral  lines  (Fig.  888 
n,o),  transverse  wrinkles  or  ribs  (Fig.  888  |),  and  nodes  or  spines 
(Kg.888(/,e,t,0iorm  the  common  surface  features  of  these  shells, 
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though  many  are  smooth  except  for  lines  of  growth  often  obscured 
by  the  color  pattern  (Fig.  888  /,  i,  h,  j).    Most  gastropods  are 


poiterior  MDiL 
ontorUp 


-Longitudinal  section  of  a  gastropod  shell  {TriUm   corruiidusi 
showing  the  parts.    (After  Woodward.) 


VlG.  SS7.  —  Animal  and  shell  of  Pyrula  Itrvigata.  a,  siphon  ^  b,  head- 
tentacles;  C,  head  with  eyes-  d,  expanded  foot;  h,  mantle-skirt  leSected 
over  the  sides  of  the  shell.     (After  Owen.) 

marine.     A  few  with  unnotched  shell-mouth  occur  in  fresh  water, 
aad  a  number  live  on  land.    The  latter  have  a  primitive  lung- 
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Vto.  888  «-«.  — l^pet  of  modem  Gastropods.    (After  Woodwvd.)     (For 
Kiiption  see  page  115.} 
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— T^pes  of  modern  Gaatrapods.    (After  Woodwud.)    (For 
scriptiou  see  page  115.) 
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sac,  and  their  shells  are  generally  thin  (Helix,  Fig.  8S9  a).  Most 
gastrqxtd  shells  coil  clodiwise  (right-handed)  when  viewed  from 
the  apex.  A  few  coil  in  the  reverse  manner  (left-handed)  {Physa, 
Fi«-773ft.  P-S2). 


Fic.  888V-1. — Types  of  modern  Gastropods,     y',  Scaphopod  aod  t',  Amphi- 
neunuL    (After  Woodward.)    (For  description  see  below.) 

Fic.  888.  — Types  of  Gastropods,  chiefly  modem  (pp.  1J3-115). 
a,  Uttrez  (if.  Unuispina  (Xf)  Moluccas) ;  b,  Utmz  {M.  paima-rasa  (X^)) ; 
c.  Pteroceru  (P.  lambU  (Xf)  China);  d,  Strombtu  (5.  pugUis  (X^)  West 
Indies);  «,  Fusm  {f.  cofw  (Xi)  Ceylon) ;  /,  Terebra  (T.  maculala  (xi) 
Moluccas);  ;,  Bocdanm  (£.'  undatum  (Xi)  North  Atlantic);  h,  Conna 
(C.  ntannoTiMs  (Xj)  China);  i,  Helo  (M.  diadema  (X^)  New  Guinea); 
J,  Mitra  (M.  epiicopalis  (Xi)  Ceylon);  k,  Cypraja  (C.  maufUiana  (xi) 
Indo-Padfic) ;  2,  Ccritfahim  <C.  tiodulosvm  (X^)  Moluccas);  m,  Natlca  (,V. 
coMviKi  (xi)  China) ;  »,  TmritcUa  (T.  catMralii  (Xj)  Miocene,  Bordeaux) ; 
0,  Timitdla  (T.  iniAriciiJa, West  Indies);  p,V«na«tiu{V.lumiiricalis,  younf;, 
West  Africa);  g,  Scalaria  {S.  /*rfwjo  (Xg)  China);  r,  Trochus  (T.  nUotkus 
(Xi)  China);  i.Ballotia  (H.Ju6«fn(J(ii<],  Guernsey);  1, HuTCtuMoia  (^.  6i/i- 
meala,  I>evonian,  Eifel) ;  u,  Ramrella  (F.  lislai.  West  Indies) ;  i,  Bmtrgiiiula 
(£.  ni^oio,  two  views,  Tasmania);  u>,  Pileopds  (P.  romui  (X$)  Torbay) ; 
X,  CreiMdola  (C.  jomicata  (X^)  Atlantic  coast);  y,  Patella  {P.  longUosla 
(X§)  Cape);  :,  Acnuu  (X.  ksiudinalis  (X|)  Briuin);  /.  Deatalhim  (Z>. 
dephanlinum  (Xi-)  Red  Sea);  e'.  Chiton  (C.  squamoius  (X^)  West  Indies). 
(An  from  Woodward.)  (See  also  Figs.  138-241,  pagesjii,  311,  Pt.  I,and  Figs. 
151-156,  pages  31s,  316,  Pt  L) 
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Pteropoda  and  Cosularida.  —  Pterop>ods  are  marine  planttonic 
mollusks  shell-less  or  with  delicate,  often  transparent  shells,  con- 
ical or  variously  formed,  and  generally  small.    The  upper  part  of 


j^fe 


Fig.  S89. — Snails  and  slu^  (Pulmonate 

gaslropods).  A,  Helix  (snail);  B,  HslUc- 
phania;  c,  Talatdta;  d,  Arioii  the  great 
black  slug,  (a,  in  A,  B,  C,  sheU-sac;  dosed 
in  D;  b,  openinR  leading  into  lung  chamber. 
B,  Care  transitional  forms  between  snail  and 
slug,  sbowing  gradual  reduction  of  shell.) 
(Alter  Lanltcster.) 


i 

Fic.  890. — Slyliola  aciada. 
Fnlarged.  (After  Owcd.) 
CC,  wing-like  lobes  of  the 
mid-foot;  d,  median  fold  of 
same;  «,  copulatory  organ. 
h,  pointed  extremity  of  shell 
1,  anterior  margin  of  shell 
n,  stomach;  0,  liver;  h,  heT' 
maphrodite  gonad. 


the  body  (foot)  is  divided  into  two  wing-Uke  lobes,  hence  the  name, 
wing-fooled;  (Figs.  890,  891).  Their  importance  as  rock-formeis 
has  already  been  noted  (p.  311,  Pt.  I).  The  Conularida  are  ex- 
tbct  forms  with  heavier  shells  of  various  form,  and  some  of  them, 
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at  least,  appear  to  have  lived  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (Fig. 
892).   No  fresh-water  types  are  known. 
C 


Fig.  Sgi.  —  Camliiria  tridevlala,  top  and  side  views.  From  the  MediUr- 
laoeaD;  magnified  two  diameten.  (From  Owen.)  a,  mouth;  b,  pair  of 
cqdiUic  teDtadd ;  CC,  pteropodial  lobes  of  the  mid-foot ;  d,  median  web 
coonecting  tikese;  tt,  processes  of  tbe  mantle-skirt  reflected  on  the  surface  of 
the  shell;  t,  the  shell  enclosing  the  visceral  hump)  k,  the  median  spine  of 
the  sbcD ;  i,  mouth  of  the  shell. 

Cepiialopoda.  —  These  are  the  most  highly  developed  of  Mol- 
lusca.  They  are  represented  Iq  the  modem  sea  hy  the  pearly  Nau- 
lUus  (Fig.  893),  the  squids,  and  cuttlefish  (Fig.  894),  devil  fish  or 


Fla  892.  —  Comdariti  undtdaSa  (Xf),  a  Palieozoic  conularid  (Devoniiin). 

Octopus  (Fig.  89s),  the  Argonauta  (Fig.  896),  Spirula  (Fig.  897), 
and  a  few  others.  The  modem  Nautilus  alone  builds  an  external 
shell,  but  in  former  times  these  shell-building  types  (Tetrabran- 
diiata)  abounded.    Tbe  animal  has  a  definite  head,  with  a  mouth 
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Fig.  89J. — Nautilus  fompUius  in  its  &\k\\.    o,  shell  muscle;  a.£,aii-cbuDbers 
and  siphunde ;  ft,  branchie;  r,crop;  /.funnel;  g,  gizzard ;  A, heart  and  tcnal  - 
gUnda  (in  doited  lines)  ;  /.liver;  m,  margin  of  mantle,  very  much  contracted ; 
R,  aidamentnl  gland;  t>,  ovary;  1,  portion  of  shell;  t,  tentacles;  k,  at  topd 
figure,  hood  extending  back  over  shell  (i).    (Fiom  Woodward.) 


a  b         C  d 

Fig.  894  a-i.  —  Modem  squids  and  cuttle-lish.  (After  Woodward.)  a,  Ony- 
ehaUalHt  bartliifgii,  squid  from  Indian  Ocean,  one  fifth  natutal  Nse;  ft,  hon^ 
internal  shell  or  pen  {gladius)  of  same  species,  one  fourth  natural  size;  c,gladitu 
of  Loiigo  vulgaris  (Fig.  247,  p.  314,  Pt.  I)  one  fifth  natural  size;  if,  Sepia 
offiettmlii,  cutde-fish  from  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  seventh  natural  size.  (Sec  Fig. 
a^B,  p.  314,  Ft.  I,  for  shell  n 
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Fig.  S95.  —  The  commoo  Oclopiu  ot  devil-fish.    (AfUt  BrduiL) 


Fic.  896.  —  The  modem  Argonaaia  (A .  argd),  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Female  witli  the  shell  partly  broken.  R,  donal  side;  B,  ventral  ude; 
m,  mantle ;  fr,  squirt  tube  (byponomic  funnel) ;  m',  moulh ;  l-TV,  four  pain 
(rf  aims ;  T,  dcnraa)  pair  of  anns,  lying  in  a  spiral  excavation  of  the  shell  and 
encloBing  the  shell  with  its  broad  tenninal  tobes  (/) ;  r,  costK  or  ribs  of  the 
shdl;  IV,  growth  lines  of  shell  i  in,  ventral  nodes  of  shell.     (After  Steimnann.) 
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furnished  with  strong,  horny  beaks,  and  large  but  primitive  eyes. 
.  The  head  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  arms  (used  also  as  feet,  hence 
the  name,  head-footed).  The  arms  are  often  furnished  with  power- 
ful suckers,  as  in  the  Octopus,  squid,  and  cuttlefish.  The  shell  is 
always  divided  by  transverse  partitions  into  numerous  air-chambers, 
and  a  terminal  body-chamber,  which  alone  harbors  the  animal. 


Fig.     897.  —  Spirula  fjg.  898.  —Orlhaceras  FiG.  899.  —  Cyrtoceras 

IiEPu,  showing  the  soft-      tumidum.     A  part  of  tie      fltufcAwont,  SQurian   of 
bodied  animal  with  in-      shell  preserved.  TIk  re-      Bohemia.    A  part  of  the 
eluded  spiral  Ehel! ;   one      mainder  shows  the  so-      shell  is  preserved, 
half  natural  size.      New      lidified  mud-fimng  of  the 
Zealand.     (After  Wood-      interior  divided  by  the 
ward.)  septa,  theedges  of  which 

form     the    "  sutures." 

Silurian,  Bohemia. 

NautUoids.  —  The  simplest  forms  occur  in  the  Palaeozoic,  where 
the  open  oceans  seem  to  have  been  peopled  primarily  by  straight 
shells  {Orthoceras  type.  Fig.  898).  These  are  long,  slightly  taper- 
ing tubes,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  divided  at  regular  and  fre- 
quent intervals  by  saucer-shaped  partitions  or  septa  placed  with 
the  concavity  upward,  and  each  pierced  by  a  central  or  eccentric 
hole,  which  is  prolonged  downward  into  a  short  tube  (siphonal 
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funnel).  When  the  shell  and  its  chambers  are  fiUed  with  hardened 
mud  and  the  shell  broken  away  or  dissolved,  the  edges  of  these 
septa  appear  as  regular  concentric  dividing  lines.  They  are  then 
called  sutures. 


Fig.  900.  —  Gyroctrai  datum,    a,  side  view ;  h,  ventral  view )  sbowing  fonuei 
and  final  apertural  expansons.    (Alter  Bamnde.) 

As  the  orthoceran  types  successively  entered  the  epeiric  seas, 
their  descendants  lost  the  straight  mode  of  growth,  one  side  of  the 
diell  growing  faster,  so  that  it  became  curved  {Cyrioccras  type, 


Fig.  901.  —  Earliest  sbeD  stages  of  tbe  modem  Na%itUta  (N.  pompUius.) 
obtained  by  breaking  down  tbe  shell.  At  the  lower  end  the  scar  where  the 
perishable  protoconch  was  attached  is  shown.  The  first  septum,  Ihe  siphuncle, 
and  the  second  septum  (broken)  axe  shown.  Note  the  flattening  o[  the  inside 
of  the  section  at  this  eaily  stace. 

Fig.  899).  Still  more  rapid  asymmetric  growth  produced  a  coiled 
^ell,  the  coiling  being  usually  in  a  single  plane,  like  that  of  a 
watdi  spring  (Gyroceras  type.  Fig.  900),  With  extreme  rapidity 
of  growth  on  one  side,  the  inn^r  margin  of  the  tube  was  flat' 
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tened  against  the  preceding  coil,  as  a  partially  deflated  auto- 
mobile tire  is  flattened  on  the  side  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
Rnally,  with  still  greater  pressure,  due  to  increased  rapidity  <rf 


FiC.  901  a-c,  — Diagrams  showing  the  development  of  the  impressed  axie 
in  coiled  cepbakipod  ^ells.  These  outlines  represent  the  wboris  in  vertical 
section  tlirough  the  shell,  a,  sections  of  thiee  whorls  in  contact;  b,  thiee 
whorls,  sliowiiig  partial  involutioD  with  impressed  zone;  c,  section  of  entlie 
shell  showing  complete  involution,  and  deep  impressed  zoikes.  Alternate 
whorls  in  black.    (Original.) 

growth,  the  inner  side  of  the  coil  became  indented  by  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  this  indentation  went  so  far  in  some  cases  that  the 
projecting  edges  of  the  indented  coil  covered  all  the  preceding  ones. 
This  produced  the  NautUus  type  (Fig.  901).  The  stages  arc  shown 
in  section  in  the  above  diagnuns  (Fig.  90Z  a-c). 


Fic.  903.  —  A  goniatite  {GomatUes  {Aganides)  rotahmits).    Lower  i 
plan,   Rockford,  Indiana.     Internal  mold   with  shell   removed,  showing  the 
edges  of  the  septa,  i.  e.  the  sutures.     Note  their  simple  lobes  and  saddles. 

In  the  older  formations  the  processes  did  not  go  much  beyond 
that  of  flattening,  after  which  the  coiled  types  died  out.  In  later 
periods,  the  change  went  on  more  rapidly  and  deeper  indentations 
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resulted.  Finally,  only  deeply  indented  nautiloid  fonns  remained, 
the  otfaeis  having  died  out.  Thus  a  regular  progress  in  develop- 
ment with  time  is  witnessed, 

AmmoMoids.  —  In  the  Devonian  some  nautiloids  modified  tbeir 
septa  by  a  dmple  fluting  of  the  margins,  giving  to  the  sutiue 


FlO  904.  —  A  typical  ceratite  (Ceratitts  nodosus).  Muschelkalk,  WUra- 
burg.  a  tnd  b,  specimens  one  half  natural  sUe ;  c,  suture  line  on  the  outside  — 
from  venter  (SL)  to  umbilicus  (n);  d,  continuation  of  suture  line  from  lateral 
saddle  {LS)  past  the  untHlical  line  (n)  to  center  of  dorsum  in  covered  part  of 
whorl  (right);  SL,  L,  t,  al'.aP;  ventral  and  lateral  lobes ;  IL,  inner  lobes; 
ES,  IS,  LS*,  ventral  and  lateral  saddles.    {From  Haas,  Ltitfoailitn.) 

an  tmdulatory  outline,  which,  when  pronounced,  shows  forward- 
bending  saddles  and  backward-bending  lobes.  This  is  the  goniatUe 
form,  which  became  very  characteristic  of  the  later  Faheozoic 
(Fig.  903).  When,  at  the  end  of  the  Paleozoic,  great  physical 
changes  caused  widespread  extinction  of  life,  these  goniatites,  hav- 
mg  probably  adopted  a  pelagic  life,  were  the  chief  representatives 
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of  the  cephalopods.  During  the  Mesozoic,  their  descendants  gave 
rise  to  a  wonderfully  complex  and  varied  series  of  types.  At  first, 
the  lobes  of  the  suture  were  further  divided  by  narrbw  notches. 
This  produced  the  ceratite  type,  which  was  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Triassic  period  (Fig.  904).  Next  the  saddles  also  became 
divided,  and  the  ammonite  types  developed  (Fig,  905),  This  line 
of  modification,  once  started,  continued  with  increasing  complex- 


Fic.  905.  —  A  smooth -shelled  ammonite  (Fhylhceras  ktterofhyUum)  Uas, 
Whitby,  England,  a,  specimen  with  shell  partly  removed  to  show  complex 
suture ;  b,  front  view  showing  a  septum  smooth  at  center  but  regularly  fluted 
at  the  margins.  (EL,"^ee\";  i.,  first  lateral  lobe;  I,  second  lateral  lobe ; 
all  ^o  "^t,  accessory  lobes;  at,,  accessory  lobe  of  umbilicus ;  ES,  outer 
saddle ;  LS,  brst  lateral  saddle ;  LSi,  second  lateral  saddle ;  tui  to  asf,  accessory 
saddles.)     (From  Haas,  I^ilfossilien.) 

ity,  and  during  the  Jurassic  and  eariy  Cretaceous  (Comanchean) 
the  ammonites  presented  a  variation,  not  only  in  their  sutures 
but  in  their  forms  and  shell  markings  as  well  (Fig.  906).  These 
latter  consisted  of  spiral  lines,  of  transverse  wrinkles  or  ribs,  and 
in  later  types  of  rows  of  nodes  and  spines  at  the  intersections  of  the 
two..  The  progressive  increase  in  complexity  of  sutures  is  shown 
in  Fig.  782,  p.  58  (see  also.  Figs.  907,  908). 

In  all  cases,  as  previously  noted,  the  young  shell  is  less  strongly 
marked  than  the  adult,  and  may  be  altogether  smooth.  Further- 
more, the  suture  in  the  young  shell  is  much  simpler  than  in  the 
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Fic.  906.  —  A  complex  ammonite  (Sckhtubaciia  crittata).    f"m .....i 

(Gault),  FrsDce.    Two  views  of  ^leU  and  suture.    (After  D'OtUgny.    Hua, 


Via.  907. — An  ammonite  (.Lyloctras,  Upper  Juratsic),  showing  the  smooth 
crater  of  the  septum  pasnng  outward  into  fluted  margins.     (After  Zittel.) 
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adult.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  stages  the  ammonite  has  alt  the  char- 
acters of  a  goniatite,  and  it  may  be  said  that  all  ammonites  pass 
through  a  goniatite  stage  in  their  individual  development,  just  as 


V— 

Fig.  <jo8. — Development  of  the  suture  in  an  ammonite  (TropiUs  ih^ 
buUalui).  a,  side  view  o(  ammonite;  b,  apertura]  or  oral  view;  c,  sutures. 
<j'l,  ^mple  sutures  on  first  volution  of  shell ;  m-o,  progressively  more  comidex 
sutures  on  second  volution  of  shell.)     (After  Stlel,  Gruiukage.) 

the  races  of  ammonites  were  preceded  by  goniatites  which  were 
their  progenitors.  In  other  words,  the  individual  ammonite  re- 
peats, in  a  brief  manner,  in  its  own  development,  the  life  history 
of  its  race  (Fig.  908). 

By  the  time  the  Cretaceous  period  was  reached  in  the  history  of 
the  earth,  many  racial  lines  of  ammonites  had  died  out,  while  others 


Fio.  909.  — Scaphilt!,  an  ammonoid  type  in  which  the  last  whorls  are  looee- 
coiled,  in  part  straightened.     (After  Steinmanu,} 

had  developed  extremes  of  surface  characters  (often  called  ornamen- 
tations). Some  of  them,  like  Scapkites  (Fig.  909},  had  begun 
to  lose  their  power  of  coiling  in  the  adult  stage.  They  always 
present  a  curvature  on  a  much  larger  radius  than  normal,  with 
usually  a  final  recurving  of  the  last  part.    One  group,  the  BacvOUi 
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(Fig.  910},  coiled  only  during  the  very  earliest  stages,  and  later  con- 
tinued to  grow  as  a  straight  tube.  Others  again  returned  to  a  loose 
colling  habit  {Crioceras,  etc.,  Fig.  911).  Still  another  series  under- 
weotacontinued  and  variable  change  in  direction  as  it  grew,  and  thus 


Fic.gia.—BMulita  ,  Fic.    gii.  —  Types    of    loose-coiled    ammonoids. 

ii»«^i.      Cretaceous.  A,  Crioceras  duvali  (X^-)i  Coinanchean  (Neocomian) ; 

A    (tnoinal    straigbt  B,   C.  {AmylMtras)  maikerimi    (Xi)    Comanchean 

■lidkd  nvEaber  of  an  (Aptun).    (After  Steinmaiui.) 

(After  Steinmann.) 

produced  grotesquely  twisted  and  contorted  forms  (Heleroceras, 
etc,  Figs.  gi2,  913).  All  these  changes  may  be  reji^rded  as  the 
final  manifestation  of  declining  vitality  of  the  race,  for  by  the  end 
of  the  Mesozoic  all  the  ammonites  had  died  out,  not  a  single 
member  of  the  group  continuing  into  the  Tertiary  era,  where, 
however,  the  less  complexly  constructed  Nautilus  still  existed, 
this  group  continuing  even  to  the  present  time. 

Another  type  of  degeneration  afEected  the  suture  rather  than 
the  form,  with  the  result  that,  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  there  are 
a,  number  of  ammonites  which  have  aU  the  characteristics  of  that 
group,  ejctpt  for  th?  sutW?,  which  never  passes  beyond   the 
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ceratite  stage.    Such  fonns  have  been  called  collectively  pseudo* 
ceratiies  (Fig.  914). 

BdemniUs.  —  Toward  the  close  of  the  Pabeozoic,  another  race 
branched  oS  from  the  lastsurvivorsof  the  straight-shelled  orthoceran 


Fig.  gn. —  HettriKeras  (liippimiks) 
mirabilis  Vabe,  Cretaceous,  Japan.  An 
extremely  convoluted  cephalopod  shell, 
illustrating  "death  spasms  "of  the  race. 
(After  Vabe.) 


Fic.  513. —  HeUroceras  {Nip- 
pcnilts)  mirabilis.  Wire  model  of 
the  individual  illustrated  in  Fig. 
911,  showing  the  mode  of  coiling. 
(AfWr  Yabe.) 


type.  In  this  new  group,  the  Belemnites,  apparently  the  first  of  the 
two-gilled  or  dibranchiate  forms,  the  animal  seems  to  have  out- 
grown the  shell  and  gradually  begun  to  envelop  it  as  some  sea- 
snails  envelop  their  shells  by  the  expanded  mantle  (Fig.  887  and 
Cypraa,  Fig,  888  k).    In  the  belemnite  group  the  enveloping  mantle 

F:c.  914.  —  Degenerate   type  of  suture  of  an   Upper'  Cretaceous  anunonite 
{Entflnoceras  killi),  which  has  remained  permanently  in  the  ceratite  stage. 

deposited  additional  calcareous  material  around  the  shell,  produc-  . 
ing  eventually  a  solid,  dgar-shaped  structure  of  lime,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  the  shell  was  embedded  (Fig.  915}.  This  structure, 
known  as  the  guard,  is  a  common  one  in  the  Jurassic  and  even 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  (Fig.  916),  but  after  that  time  the  guard 
underwent  a  reduction,  and  in  the  modem  dibranchiates,  some 
of  which  still  develop  an  internal  shell  (Spirula,  Fig.  897),  it  has 
disappeared. 
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Pl«t7lielmiiitlu  and  Womu.  —  As  these  are  soft-bodied  animals, 
tbey  seldom  leave  a  record  m  the  rocks,  except  in  tlie  iorm  of  cast- 
ing, or  as  burrows  in  the  sand,  tubes  oxutructed  of  sand  grains. 


Fig.  915.  — Recomtniction  of  » 
belenmite  in  longitudinal  sectiou. 
a,  arms;  d,  intestinal  tract;  k,  jaws; 
lb',  gills  1  m,  mantle;  ^,  pbragmo- 
coDe  or  sheQ  proper;  po,  proostra- 
cum;  r,  rostrum',  i,  sipbuncle; 
l»,  ink  bog;  (r,  hyponome.  (After 
von  StiDmer.) 


Fig.  916,  —  Diagram  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a  belemnite.  A,  anterior  shell 
procos  (proOstracum) ;  CC,  cono- 
theca  or  thin  shell  wall  of  phragmo- 
cooe ;  D,  guard;  aa,  a:iis  of  guard; 
gt,  growth  lines  of  laminK  of  guard ; 
P,  shell  proper  or  phragmocone ; 
i.end  of  tipjiuncle.  (After  Woodward.) 


or,  in  the  case  of  a  few  types,  calcareous  tubes  (S/nrorbis,  Serpvla, 
Fig.  917)-  In  rare  cases  impressions  of  the  soft  parts  are  also  pre- 
served (fig.  918,  see  also  Figs.  1040,  1041).  Some  marine  worms 
develop  homy,  jaw-like  structures  within  the  body,  and  these 
may  be  preserve.     Even  \a  the  Palaeozoic  deposits   there  are 
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many  such  structures,  called  conodonts,  which  appear  to  be  the 
oesophageal  "  jaws  "  of  worms  (Fig.  919). 

Crustacea.  —  These  arthropods,  or  creatures  with  jointed  legs, 
have  abounded  in  all  the  known  periods  of  the  earth's  history, 
having  been  found  even  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks.  The 
several  sub-classes  will  be  considered  separately. 


Fig.  gi?. — FosmI  worm  tubes.    a,SeTpt4a  Umax.    Middle  Juras^.Franken. 

b  and  c,  ScTpida  gordialis,  Cenomanian,  Saxony;  d,  S.  coHvaluta,  Middle 
Jurassic,  Wiirttemberg ;  e,  /,  S.  (Gakolariii)  socialis.  Middle  Jurassic,  Baden 
(/  enlarged);  g,  S.  srpUmsukaUi,  Cenomanian,  Saxony;  A,  S.  (Kolularia) 
spirida.  Eocene,  Italy ;  i,  Tcrebella  lapiUoidts,  Upper  Jurassic,  Franken. 
<A(ter  Ziltel,  GrundiUge) 

Trilobiles.  —  These  are  among  the  oldest  marine  crustaceans, 
and  they  represent  a  group  which  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
Paleozoic,  becoming  extinct  at  the  close  of  that  era  (Fig.  920). 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  body,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  a  hard,  lime-impregnated  skin  or  exoskeleton,  like  that 
of  lobsters  and  crabs,  is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  parts  or 
lobes,  a  middle  or  axial  one  and  a  lateral  one  on  each  side.    Trans* 
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versely,  too,  there  are  three  regions :  the  head,  thorax,  and  pygidium. 
The  head  or  cephalon  is  approximately  semicircular  in  outline, 
with  a  median,  more  or  less  raised  and  lobed  division,  the  glabella, 
and  lateral  cheeks,  which  in  most  groups  are  divided  by  a  line  or 
suture  into  inner,  or  fixed,  and  outer,  or  free  cheeks,  the  latter  carry- 
ing the  large  compound  eyes,  when  these  are  present.    In  some 


Lithographic  platy 

limestones,    Eichatadt,    Fig.  919.  —  ConodonLs,  supposed   to  be  tesoplutReal 

Bavaria.  (After  Ehlers.)  lecth  of  worms.    (.-Uter  Hindc.) 


cases  these  compound  eyes  carry  an  exceedingly  large  number  of 
lenses,  fifteen  thousand  being  the  maximum  rtported  in  one  case 
for  each  eye.  Usually,  however,  the  number  is  much  smaller 
(Fig.  921). 

On  the  under  side  of  the  cephalic  shield  special  mouth  structures, 
including  a  plate  known  as  the  hyposloma,  or  upper  lip,  are  de- 
veloped (Fig.  922).  Tentacles  and  other  organs  have  also  been 
detected  in  well-preserved  forms.  The  thorax,  or  middle  region, 
consisted  of  rings  (varying  in  number  for  different  genera),  each 
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of  which  had  an  axial  portion  and  lateral  pleura.  They  were  mov- 
able, so  that  the  animal  was  enabled  to  roll  itself  into  a  ball.  On 
the  under  side  of  the  thoracic  segments  legs  and  gill  structures 
were  developed,  these  being  visible  only  in  well-preserved  speci- 


FiG.  gio.  —  Trilobite  {Catymmene 
tuberculata),  showing  parts,  k,  cepha- 
lon ;  a,  eye ;  gl,  glabella ;  I,  outer 
rim;  n,  facial  suture;  n/,  neck  fui- 
row;  nr,  occipital  ring;  oj,  posterior 
furrow ;  or,  posterior  marginal  rim ; 
rf,  dorsal  furrow;  rf,  marginal  fur- 
row, sf,  lateral  furrows  of  glabella; 
St,  froDtal  lobe;  wa,  cheek;  w,  filed 
cbeek;  vi',  free  check;  r,  thorax  (1-13 
movable  thoracic  rings);  p(,  pleura; 
rf,  dorsal  furrow;  sp,  rhachis  or 
">^) ;  f<  pygidium  (a,  ox,  racbis  or 
axis;  «/,  dorsal  furrows;  ^'il,  lateral 
lobes).     Natural  size.     (After  Stein- 


Fig,  9»i.  —  Visual  surfaces  of  the 
eyes  of  trilobite*.  i.PeUura  tcara- 
baoiiks  X  30;  i',  Asafkus,  part  of 

visual  surface  X  50;  i,  Asaphus  faUai 
(vertical  section  X  60) ;  3,  Spkaro- 
phthaimus  alatus  {vertical  section 
X  100) ;  4,  Pkacops  macrophthalmus 
(vertical  section  X  30) ;  s,  hotimntal 
section  of  same  X  10;  6,  Dalmaniles 
imbrkaluta,  lenses  partly  destroyed 
X  r4 ;  7,  stomata  of  Harpes  viUa- 
(irs  X  8;  8,  section  through  sto- 
mata of  same,  showing  neariy  plano- 
convex lenses  surrounded  marginally 
by  integument.    (After  LindstrJJm.) 
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mens  (Fig.  933).  The  pyfpdium,  or  abdomen,  was  again  a  solid 
fiece,  but  superficially  grooved  to  resemble  the  thorax.  In  some 
forms  it  was  very  small,  in  others  equal  to  the  cephaloa  in  size. 


W       ^ 


Flc.  911.  —  Hypostomea  of  trilobitc*  and  Apm.  i',  Calymmai*  inler- 
media,  Xii;  i,  Ptyckopyff  citicia,  X3;  a,  Eicrimma  punclatut,  X  1; 
3,  BroHleiu  polyactin,  X  il;  3 a,  rif^t  macula  of  tuat,  X  8;  4,  Afiu  can- 
crifoTwat,  X  5-    (After  LindstiSm.) 

Sometimes  it  terminated  in  a  spine  or  telson.  (See  further 
Olustiations  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  several  PaUcozoic 
systems.) 


Fig.  9>3.  —  TriaiUmis  beckii,  top   and   bottom  viene,  showing   the  appen- 
dages, enlarged.     (After  Beecber.) 

EntomoOraca.  —  A  second  group,  the  Entonwstraca,  often  living 
in  fresh  water  {Estkeria,  Fig.  924),  had  the  body  mostly  inclosed 
by  a  homy  shell  of  several  pieces,  in  most  types,  although  the 
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ostracods,  which  were  chiefly  marine,  were  inclosed  in  a  Wvalve 

calcareous  shell  (Fig.  936  j).   These  were  mostly  small,  the  largest 

not  much  larger  than  a  bean,  ""-^is^ 

which   they  .also  resembled  in 

general    shape    (Fig.  927).    A        ^0^  ^ 

single  silidfied  ostracod  has  been  ^^i 

found  in  the  Upper  Carbonic  ^ 


Fio.  9^4.  —  Eitheria  minuta,  Tri- 
aaaic.  A,  sheU,  lateral  view,  X6 
(ft,  dorsal  edge;  c,  growth  lines); 
B,  portion  of  shell  surface,  X  50 
(f,  growth  lines;  m,  mesh-structure). 
(After  Steumann.) 


\ 


of  St.  Etienne,  France,  in  which 
some  of  the  internal  organs  are 
preserved  (Fig.  9266). 

Cirripedia     (Barnacles).  —  A 
degenerate  group  of  crustaceans 
is  represented  by  the  barnacles  which  are  attached  to  rocks  or  other 
substances  and  build  a  protective  covering  of  many  calcareous 


Fio.  915-  -^  Afus,  a  modern  phyU 
lopod  crustacean,  top  view.  (After 
Heck,  etc.,  Dai  Tierrtkk.) 


Fig.  926  a.  —  A  modem  ostracod  (Cypris),  showing  the  internal  anatomy. 
Female  before  sexual  maturity;  right  valve  of  shell  removed  to  show  in- 
ternal anatomy.  {A'A",  first  and  second  pair  of  antennse;  Ob,  uffier  lip; 
Ud,  mandible  with  leg-like  feelers;  G,  cerebral  ganglion  with  unpaired  eye; 
SU,  shell  muscle;  Mx'  Mx",  first  and  second  pair  of  ma;iilla;;  f",  foot  for 
crawling;  F",  foot  for  cleaning;  t'«,  furka;  M,  stomach;  D,  intestiDe; 
L,  liver;  Cc,  genitals.)     (.After  Haas,  Leilfossilkn.) 
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pieces,  the  outer  ring  of  which  forms  the  cylindrical  or  conical 
"  corona  "  of  the  typical  acorn  barnacle  (Fig.  928).  Other  types 
of  barnacles  arrange  their  calcareous  plates  in  diverse  ways  (Fig. 


Fic  1)76  b.  —  PaUeocypris  edivardsi.  Upper  Carbonic,  St.  Etienne,  Fnnce 
{much  ealarged).  The  only  fossil  ostracod  preservini;  the  intemftl  structuiei 
whkh  are  ^licified,  (o,  £yr ;  abd,  abdomen ;  g.  genilal  or^ns ;  k,  upper  mu- 
ginofbody;  i,  shell  with  bristles  od  upper  marton,  incomplete  behind ;  i,aii- 
tennute;  i,  aatennc;  3,  mandible i  4,  premarillit;  5,  maxilbe;  6,  tborack 
Bpptodaees.)    (After  Brongourt) 

919).    Though  typically  Mesozoic  and  younger,  representatives 
of  this  group  also  occurred  in  the  Paheozoic. 

PkyUocarida.  —  Still  another  group  abundantly  represented  in 
the  Palffiozoic  were  the  phyllocarids,  which  had  a  part  of  their 
body  inclosed  in  a  saddle-shaped  shell  or  carapace  (Figs.  930, 931). 


Flo.  9ij.~Leperdilia  hisingeri,  Silurian,  Gotland.  A,  left  side;  B,  ventral 
side;  C,  doisal  view   (o,  eye  spot;  m,  muscle   spot;   s,  left  valve;   i',  right 

valve).     (After  Stemmanir.) 

Malacostraca.  —  This  subclass  includes  a  number  of  orders,  of 
vhich  the  Amphipoda,  Isopoda  and  Decapoda  are  the  most  familiar. 
The  first  of  these  orders  is  illustrated  by  the  long,  slender  Idotea 
of  the  Atlantic  beaches,  and  by  the  sow-bugs,  pill-bugs,  or  wood- 
lice  found  under  stones  and  logs.  They  are  not  positively  known 
before  the  Tertiary.  The  Isopoda  are  represented  by  the  common 
beach  or  sand-flea  {Orckestia)  of  the  present  time  and  by  fossil 
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forms  from  the  Jurassic  on.    Older  types,  have  also  been  referred 
to  this  order  with  some  doubt. 


Flo.  93S.  —  The  bsmade,  Bohnus,  Fio.  939.— The  Goose  Bunade, 
growinK  attached  to  a  rock.  (See  also  Lipas  anatifera,  with  ri^t  valve 
Pig.  790,  p.  66.)  removed,    a.  Stem ;  C,  Tt,  and  Sc, 

sbellpieces   (C,  carina;  r«,tefga; 

5c,  scuta);  Wife, mouth;  F,  furca; 

P,  ciiruB  (or  penis) ;   M,  muscle. 

The  group  of  the  Decapods  (lobster,  crabs,  etc.),  with  large  jointed 
legs,  and  the  head  and  thorax  inclosed  by  a  single  shell  piece  or 
carapace,  are  primarily  characteristic  of  the  Mesozoic  and  younger 
rocks,  continuing  to  the  present  time  (Figs.  93J,  ga). 


FiC.  930.  —  An  Ordovician  phyllocarid  crustacean,  Ceralhcarit  pafUio 
(X})'  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  a,  Atitenue;  m,  mandible;  r,  imtnun. 
(After  Woodward.) 
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—  A  X>evoiiiaD  jAytlocarid  cnutacean,  Mesoikyra  octant.    Portage 
shales  of  New  Yoric  (X  f).     (After  HnU  and  Clarke.) 


Fig.  933. — The  Cny6sh.  Adult  male,  a,  Rostnimi  b,  cephalothoradc 
shield;  c,  gill;  d,  anal  segment}  I-VI,  abdominal  segments;  i,  eye  stalk; 
i,  3,  feden;  9,  oateimaet  jaw-foot  (maiillipede) ;  10,  chelate  foot;  ti'i4, 
n^in^Ieet;  i7,BwmBi]iiisfect  ({deopoda};  jo,  caudal  fin.    (After  Hindey.) 
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Acerata.  —  The  oldest  group  of  the  Acerata  a^qtears  to  have  been 
that  of  the  Meroslomata,  which  in  the  Paljeozoic  were  represented 


Fig.  9J3,  —  A  recent  crab  [Concrr  onUnnariui),  fiam  the  Pacific  coast  (X)). 

chiefly  by  the  eurypterids,  a  group  of  crustacea-like  animals,  some  of 
which  reached  a  length  of  six  feet  or  more.  Their  general  appearance 
and  character  are  shown  in  the  annexed  figures  (Figs.  9340,6).  The 


Re.  g34-  —  A  (ossil  merostome,  F.iuyplirin  nmipcs.     Upper  (o)  and  under  (b) 
side  of  an  individual,  restored.    (First  pair  of  appendages  omitted.) 
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entire  body  was  covered  with  a.  lime-impregnated  skin  as  in  Crus- 
tacea, and  as  in  these  animals,  this  skin  was  shed  repeatedly  during 
growth.    The  anterior  portion,  or  cepbalothorax,  carried  a  pair  of 


Fic.  935-  —  Fossil  scoi^nons.  A,  Patitopkonui  caltdonkus.  Upper  SHuiiui, 
Scotland.  Veatral  side  restored  {1-4,  walking  legs;  c,  comb;  g,  genital 
opening;  jt,  it(.  feelers ;  i,  stemuin,  natural  size),  (Afler  Pocock.)  B,  Tilyus 
lagmus;  Lower  CHigocene  amber;  Samland.  A,  dorsal  side,  X  3;  B,  ante- 
rior part  of  cephato- thorax ;   mucb  enlarged,     (After  Menge.) 

compound  and  a  pair  of  simple  eyes,  and  on  its  under  side,  besides 
the  mouth-parts,  six  pairs  of  jointed  appendages,  the  first  with 
pincer-like  termination,  and  the  last  often  paddle-shaped.  The 
first  six  segments  of  the  ringed  abdomen  carried  flat,  leaf-like  breath- 


FlG.  936.  —  A  modem  scorpion,  Srorpio  after  {natural  size),     a,  Chela  or 
pincer  claw  (enlarged) ;  b,  poison  gland ;  r,  poison  sling. 

ing  organs  or  "  gills,"  but  the  other  rings  and  the  terminal  spine, 
or  telson,  were  without  appendages. 

Recent  studies  seem  to  indicate  conclusively  that  these  organ- 
isms were  inhabitants  of  the  rivers  of  the  Palaeozoic.     From  them, 
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it  appears,  the  land  scorpions  arose,  the  oldest  of  which  are  known 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits  (F^.  935  A).    Examples  <A  a 


^^-  937'  —  ^1  Juiasnic  horseshoe  crab,  Limuliu  leakki.  Solnbofen. 
Ventral  anJd  dorsal  views.  One  fourth  natural  size.  B,  L.  polypkemus,  the 
larval  stage  (trilobitc  stage)  of  tlie  modem  species;  one  half  natural  size 
{k,  cephalothotax ;  r,  abdomen ;  s,  caudal  portion  or  telsoD  (1);  ii,  glabella 
a,  compound  eyes;  n,  simple  eyes  (ocelli);  in,  cheek;  /,  margiiial  rim^ 
X,  doublure;  il',  marginal  spines  (normally  6); /,  legs;  i^,  axis;  ^,  pleutK). 
(After  SteiDmann.) 

Tertiary  and  a  modern  scorpion  are  shown  in  Figs.  935  b  and  936, 
respectively.  The  well-known  horseshoe  crab  {Limulus,  Fig.  937) 
of  our  sea-coasts  is  a  modem  representative  of  the  merostomes 


Fig.  938.--01igocene  spiders.     A,  Archaa  paradexa,  Kdch  (X  3) ;   B,  Uitalia 
roitraU,  Koch  (X  3)-    Lower  Oligocene  amber.    Samland.     (After  Sttel.) 
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and  is  also  known  from  Mesozoic  sediments.     It  had  Pabeozoic 
ancestors,  which  also  seem  to  have  hved  in  fresh  water. 


F1C.939.  —  Modem  types  of  insects,     t,  Springtail  (Thysanura,  Catnpodfs); 

I,  May-fly  or  Day-fly  (^>liemeroptera,  Ephtmera) ;  3,  Slone  fly  (I'lecopLora, 
Ntnumra) ;  4-6,  Tetmitea  or  white  anta  (Platyptera,  Termts,  enlarged) : 
4,  worker;  5,  soldier;  6,  king  or  perfect  male;  7,  human  louse  (Hemiptera 
(Heleroptera),  Pcdkulut,  enlarged);  8,  Caddis-fly  (Trichoptera,  Anabolia); 
9-11, ants  (Hymenoptera.f urtBKo)  ;  9,  soldier;  10,  worker;   11,  winged  male; 

II,  sheep  tick  (Diptera,  Mdcpkagus).  All  figures  slightly  reduced  except 
3  iriiich  is  sli^tly  cnlatged;  4,  5,  and  11  which  are  twice  natural  size;  and 
7  which  is  foui  times  natural  size.  In  all  of  the  figures :  /l,head;£,  thorax; 
C,abdomai;  at,  anteniue;  b',  prothotai;  b",  mesothorax;  b'",  metathorax; 
c'-c",  abdominal  segments;  le,  thread-like  setc. 

The  spiders,  which  with  the  scorpions  fomi  the  subclass  Arack- 
ftida,  include  several  thousand  modem  species.     They  appeared 
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first  in  the  period  o£  the  Coal-measure  forests  (Carbonic),  but  may 
have  existed  previously.  The  head  and  thorax  are  united  into  a 
cephalothorax,  while  the  abdomen  is  distinct  but  without  rings. 


Fig.  940.  —  Modem  types  of  insects.  (All  about  ^  natural  size.)  i,Diagoa 
fly  (Odonata,  LibiUuia);  2,  Giant  water  bug  (Hemiptera  (Heteropteia), 
Bdostema) ;  3,  Canibid  beetle  (Coleoptera,  Harpaius) ;  4,  Crawlei  (Neu- 
roptera,  Corydalus),  reduced;  5,  Ant-lion  (Neuroptera,  MyrmeUon) ; 
6-8,  American  silk-worm  (Lepidoptera,  re/ro  polyphtmus) ;  6,  Caterpillai; 
7,  Cocoon  with  larva;  8,  Pupa.     (Formoth  see  Fig.  941.) 

Beautifully  preserved   individuals  are  found  in   the  OUgocene 
amber  of  the  Baltic  (Figs.  g^SA,B). 

Insecta.  —  These  arthropods,  of  which  there  are  now  over  384,000 
living  species,  appear  to  have  arisen  from  some  trilobite  ancestor 
during  a  period  of  land  expansion,  when  a  premium  was  put  upon 
the  ability  of  the  animal  to  breathe  air  in  some  dii%ct  way.    The 
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Fic  941.  —  A  modern  moth  (Lepidc^Ura,  TiUa  folypkemu$). 


Tm,  941.  — Types  of  modem  insecU.  1,  Grassbopper  (Orthopten,  Orcke- 
JMHn);  7,  waUiiog-stick  (Onboptera,  Diafheromera);  3,  4,  cockroach 
(Orthcfitera,   Periplatiata:    3,   male;     4,   female);     5,  earwig   (Dennoptera, 

Fffrficida) ;  6,  7,  May-beetk  (Coleoptera,  Lachmosterna,  side  and  top  view) ; 
8.  squash-buft  (Hcmipttia,  Anasa);  9,  honey-bee  (Hymenoptera  (,4^tj, 
workei) ;  10,  Ichneumon-fly  {Hymenoptera,  Thaiesia);  it.  paper  or  social 
■n^ (Hymenoptera,  Vcspa);  u,  flea  (Siphonoptera);  13, forest-fly  (Diptera, 
Bippabosca).     All  figures  reduced  one  half  except  12,  which  is  twice  eulai^. 
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group  probably  arose  in  the  Ordovidan,  but  did  not  become  prom- 
inent until  the  period  when  the  Coal-measure  forests  flourished. 
Even  then  insects  were  of  an  archaic  type,  though  often  large, 
and  resembling  in  general  form  some  modem  species.   The  modem 


\j- 


Fig.  943.  — Types  o(  modem  insects.  (AB  reduced  about  one  half  except 
1,  which  b  greatly  enlarged,  and  3,  which  is  oatural  size.)  i,  Cicada  or  harvest 
fiy  (Homoptera,  Cicada) ;  ;,  Buffalo  or  carpet  beetle  (Coleoptera,  Anthrciuts, 

greatly  enlarged);  3.  lady-beetle  or  lady-bog  (Coleoptera,  M(gilla);  4,  Scor- 
pion-fly (Mecoptera,  Panorpa);  5-7,  milkweed  butterfly  (Lepidoptera, 
Dan<m :  5,  male ;  6,  caterpillar ;  7,  chrysalis  or  pupa) ;  8-9,  cabbage  butterfly 
(Lepidoptera,  Pierij .-  8,  female;  9,  male) ;  10,  oak  gall  or  oak  apple  broken  to 
show  the  larva  of  the  gall-fly  in  its  cell  (Ilymenoptera,  Cynipi);  11,  digger 
wasp  (Hymenoptera,  5f Ati:) ;  11,  horse-fly  (Diptera,  Tabanus).  In  i :  at,  an- 
tennie;  ey,  compoimd  eye ;  5',  prothorax;  b",  mesothorax;  J)"',  metathorax. 
In  6:  1-4'",  true,  jointed  legs;  Is^-ls*,  unjointed,  false  legs  or  prop-legs; 
b',  prop-legs  on  last  or  thirteenth  segment.  In  10:  a,  larva;  b,  opening  thiou^ 
which  winged  insect  emerges.  In  la:  b",  mesothorax;  id",  prantof  insertion 
o(  one  of  the  small  second  pair  of  wings. 

insects  arose  in  the  Mesozoic,  and  their  great  development  appears 
to  be  correlative  with  the  spread  of  flowering  plants  over  the  lands. 
In  modem  insects  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  distinct, 
the  head  carrying  mouth  parts,  antennx,  eyes,  etc.,  while  the  thorax 
is  typically  furnished  with  three  pairs  of  1^  {hence  the  name  Hexa- 
poda — six-footed)  and  two  pairs  of  wings,  one  or  both  of  which 
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may  be  modified  or  abs^it  altogether.  Breathing  is  accomplished 
by  a  series  of  respiratory  tubes  (trachea)  which  open  externally 
permitting  the  direct  eDtrance  of  the  air.  The  principal  orders  of 
modem  insects  are  represented  in  Figs.  939-943. 

BchinoderDUta. — These  are  all  marine  animals  with  a  body  pro- 
tected by  a  series  of  calcareous  plates  more  or  less  closely  associ- 
ated and  formed  within  the  outer  integument  of  the  body.  Three 
of  the  orders  —  cystoids,  blastoids,  and  crinoids  —  are  usually 
fixed  to  the  sea-bottom  by  a  fiexible  stem  or  by  direct  attachment 


Fte.  944. — An  unattached  modern  crinoid,  Ctmatula.  A,  Adult  {reduced; 
after  Forbes);  B,  stalked  "  Pentacrinoid,"  larval  stage  (much  enlarged; 
ahei  Wyville  Thomson) ;  b,  basak ;  r,  radials ;  o,  orals ;  cd,  ceotrodorsal  plate. 

to  other  objects.  Some  forms,  however,  are  free  (Figs.  944 .4,  B). 
The  other  four  classes  are  free  and  have  the  power  of  locomotion. 
Crinoids.  —  (Figs.  944-946.)  The  stem  of  a  crinoid  is  typically 
composed  of  a  series  of  calcareous  disks,  superposed,  and  held  to- 
gether by  organic  tissue.  The  center  of  the  stem  is  pierced  by  an 
axial  canal.  The  stem  is  sometimes  fixed  by  an  expanding  basal  disk , 
by  root-like  branches,  or  it  is  buried  in  the  mud.  In  the  Mesozoic 
and  modem  crinoids  certain  of  the  stem  elements  have  short  lateral 
branches  or  drri,  which  give  the  stem  a  very  characteristic  aspect 
(Fig,  946).    The  body  of  the  crinoid  consists  of  a  r^ular  series  of 
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plates  in  dose  jiuctapodtion,  and  of  definite  form  and  number  for 
each  genus  and  species  (Fig.  947).  They  are  generally  arranged 
in  circles  of  five,  but  an  additional  series  may  become  interposed 
on  one^de  (anal  series,  Pig.  947  D,ai-ai,).  The  circles  of  plates  are 
successively  designated  as  basals,  of  which  there  may  be  two  circles, 
the  plates  alternately  arranged,  and  as  radials,  which  alternate 
in  portion  with  the  plates  of  the  basal  ring  next  bdow.    Above 


Flo.  94S-  -~  A  modern  deep-sea  crinoid,  PrniacHnus  captU-tntduim,  MiQer. 
Calyx  with  arms  and  part  of  stem.  Oral  surface  of  calyx  enlarged.  O,  mouth ; 
A,  anus.  (After  J.  MUller.)  (Note  distant  cirri  of  stem  as  compued  with 
croirded  character  in  the  fossil  species,  Fig.  946.) 

the  radials  are  the  arm  plates  (brachujls),  which  may  articulate 
with  the  radiab,  producing  "  free  "  arms,  or,  as  in  most  of  the  Palajo- 
zoic  forms,  are  closely  joined  to  the  other  plates  for  several  suc- 
cesdve  circles,  after  wluch  the  arms  become  free  (Fig.  947  A ,  br).  A 
cup  or  caiyx  is  thus  fonned,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane or  by  a  series  of  closely  arranged  but  irregular  plates,  and 
these  may  extend  into  a  proboscis  or  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
anal  opening  is  dtuated  (Fig.  947  A,pr).  The  mouth  is  beneath 
the  calyx  cover,  and  from  it  grooves  or  canals  lead  to  the  arms 
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(Fig.  947  C) .  These  are  five  in  number,  but  may  branch  repeatedly. 
T^ey  are  composed  of  a  succession  of  calcareous  plates  embedded 
in  organic  material,  each  plate  being  provided  on  alternate  sides 
with  a  snoall  branch  or  pinnule  of  construction  similar  to  that  of 
the  ann  (Fig.  946).  The  food  is  gathered  by  these  pinnule-bear- 
ing arms  from  the  sea-water  (plantton)  and  conveyed  along  a 
median  groove  to  the  mouth.     (See  also  Fig.  945  o.) 


Fic  946.  —  Peniacrinus  from  the  Jurasuc.  (Note  the  cTowdcd  ch4racter 
of  tlie  cirri  upon  the  stem  and  compare  with  their  diitAOt  amngement  in 
the  modern  form,  Fig.  945.)     (After  Kirk.) 

Cystoids  and  Blastoids.  —  In  the  cystoids,  which  constitute  the 
oldest  division  of  the  stemmed  echinoderms,  the  plates  are  irregu- 
lar, not  in  series,  the  arms  few  or  aborted,  and  the  stem  sometimes 
absent  (Rg.  948).  A  peculiar  series  of  pores  and  canals  covers 
the  plates  or  is  restricted  to  certain  areas.  These  pores  serve  in 
part  a  breathing  function.  The  blasloids  (Fig.  949),  which  are 
most  abundant  in  the  later  Palgeozoic,  have  no  arms,  but  each 
radial  plate  is  incised,  this  incision  being  occupied  by  a  grooved 
plate  or  a  plate  margined  by  many  small  additional  plates  with 
pores  between  (Fig.  950  b).  This  is  the  so-called  "  ambulacral 
area  "  and  from  its  margins  pinnules  may  arise.    These  are,  how- 
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Fio.  <M7-  —  The  Btructure  of  crinoick. 

A,    Lobecrinui    pyriformis,    Mississippian 

(br,    arms,    removed    on    one    side;    pr, 

proboscis;  st,  stem);   B,  CacUxritiui  pro- 

boscidalis,    with    covering    partly    broken 

(ci,  ambulacra) ;   C,  internal  mold  of  same 

(a,  &nni;  i:,  branching  ambulacra ;  ci,  small 

covering  plates  of  ambulacra;  o,  mouth); 

D,  Calyi  plates  of  Ba((Kriniij  (A.basals;  n,  radials;  fj,  riiprimaiybracbials; 

di-di,  secondary ;  di,  tertiary  brachial ;   ai-ai,  anal  intetradials ;  trt-irt,  inter- 

btachiob;  id,  higher  int«ibracbial).     (After  Meek  and  Worthen.) 


Fig.  948. — A  tyi^cal  cystoid, 

Plrurocystilti  squamtisui,  with 
nearly  entire  stem  and  broken 
anna.  Note  the  three  pore 
rhombs  (hydroapires),  the  raised 
rhomt»c  areas  marking  the  junc- 
tion of  three  plates. 


*^ 


^ 


Fig.  gtg.  —  Blasloids.     A,    Ptnlremiles  pyriformii   with  stem;    B,   P.  fitt- 
rtalis,  separated  plates;   C,  P.  sulcatus,  showing  pinnules,  one  of   which    is 

enlarged.     Mississippian  (Chester)  limestones. 
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ever,  sddotn  preserved.    The   breathing  apparatus  consists  of 
folded  sacs  on  the  inside  of  the  ambulacral  areas  (Figs.  9$ob,  ky. 


FlC  9S0  fl.  —  RecoDBtTuction  of  a 
hUitmd,  Oropkocrinui  fuiiformis. 
Mkaismppwa,  of  Iowa)  about  natu- 
ral die.  {If,  hold-fasti  Si,  stem; 
B,  basab;  G,  radials  with  deltoids; 
Pi,  pinDules  covering  ambulacra.) 
(After  Bather.) 


FiC.  gs°  *■  —  A  prepared  Mastoid 
calyx,  FtMremilts  godoni,  shoiring 
structure,  (b,  basals;  {,  radifds; 
d,  deltoids.  Central  ambtjacral  area 
with  parts  removed  showing: 
(f^, covering  plates;  ky,  hydrospires; 
/,  lancet  plate;  p,  pores  between  side 
plates;  ^,  biserial  pinnule ;  ^I'l,  pin- 
nule groove.)  Upper  Mississippian 
(Chester)  beds  of  North  America. 
(After  Oehlert.) 


and  951),  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  ambulacral  pores, 
and  generally  opetiing  by  apertures  or  slits  placed  around  the 
coitial  mouth.    The  anal  opening  may  be  distinct  (Fig.  952),  or 


FiC.  95'-  — HydroHpire  types  of  blastoids.  a,  Codasler  IriUbatus ;  h,Oropho- 
crntu  vena;  c,  MesoblaslHS  tiatalus;  d,  Orbilremitcs  nomvodi;  t,  Orbilrt- 
wiUt  dtrbyetuis  (amfr.,  ambulacral  groove  witb  covering  plates ;  hy.  hydrospires; 
I,  Uocet-plate  with  aiial  canal;  pi,  pinnule;  r(g  in  a)  margin  of  deltoid; 
1,  side  plates).    (After  Etheridge  and  Carpenter.) 
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Fig.  9S1.  —  A  Middle  Devonian  blastoid,  Eiaacrinus  verneaUi.  dlumbus, 
Ohio.  a,  anterior  view;  b,  oral  view;  c,  posterior  (anal)  view.  (At,  anus; 
cp,  covering  plates ;  /;,  ambulacial  furrow ;  IR  and  A,  inteiradials  or  deltoids ; 
R,  Ion  radials;  i>,  spiraculo.     (Aiter  Bather.) 


Fic.  9S3- ^Modern  starfish  {Aitrof/akn  spinuhsits)  in  natural  surround- 
ings. The  upper  fiRure  shows  the  dorsal  surface  with  the  tmdreporic  body 
in  the  center  between  the  two  arms;  the  lower  figure  shows  the  ventral  sur- 
face with  the  mouth  in  the  center,  and  the  minute  "  tubed  feet  "  or  ambulacra 
along  the  center  of  each  ray.  (After  HecL,  etc.,  Das  Tierrekk.)  See  also 
Figs.  788-790,  pp.  64-63. 


Fic.  954-  — Modem  types  of  Asteroidea  of  the  North  Atlaolic.     A,  Brittk 
star  {Opkiopholis  acuUala)  -    B,  Basket   star-&sh  (GorpmiKeplialiu  ataisiiii) 


Fig.  955  a.  —  Semi-diagramniatjc  cross  section  of  the  arm  ot  a  starfish.  The 
various  parts  represented  are  as  follows :  i,  ambulacial  plates;  ],  ad-ambula- 
cral  plates;  3,  moveable  spiocs  of  same;  4,  infra-marginal  plates  with  solid 
spines;  Si  supra-marginal  plates  with  solid  spines;  6,  dorsal  ptales  with  solid 
sfMnes;  7,  aesdle  pedicellaiia ;  8,  stalked  pedicellaria ;  9,  ampulx  or  sacs 
erf  the  water-vascular  system;  10,  tube-feet  or  ambulacra;  11,  radial  canal  of 
the  water-vascular  system ;  1 2,  connecting  canals  of  the  water-vascular  system ; 
13,  ectodermal  fleshy  layer  surrounding  the  entire  body  including  the  spines, 
pedicle  area  and  the  ambulacra;  14,  breathing  vesiclesorbranchix;  15, body 
or  colom  (biacbial  extensions  of  the  same) ;  16,  endothelium  or  inner  lining  of 
the  body  cavity;  17,  extensions  of  the  stomach  cavity  into  the  arms  (brachial 
diverticula  from  the  stomach) ;  ig,  endodermal  layer  of  the  stomach  branches; 
19,  su;^)orting  mesenteries  of  the  stomach  branches;  20,  fpinads  or  reproduc- 
tive branches  (ovarium) ;  21,  ova;  J2,  nerve  ridge  of  apical  nervous  system ; 
13,  radial  nerve  ridge  of  the  superficial  oral  system;  14,  continuation  of  the 
ami  organ  in  the  arm.      (Original.) 
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fused  with  the  respiratory  pores  on  one  side  as  in  Pentremiles.  The 
name  blastoid  refers  to  the  bud-like  appearance  of  some  forms 
(PentremiUs,  etc.).    Cystoids  and  blastoids  are  restricted  to  the 


Fig.  955  b.  —  Diagram  of  a  few  of  the  ambulacTal  plates  of  a  starfish  arm 
seen  from  below  to  show  their  anaDgement  and  the  insimer  in  nhich  adjoin- 
ing plates  are  grooved  to  make  the  ambulacial  pores,  for  the  extension  of  the 
tubed  feet.    (Original.) 

Palseozoic.  Crinoids  continue  to  the  present  time,  but  are  to-day 
mostly  found  in  deep  water.  In  the  Palaeozoic  they  probably 
lived  in  shallow  water, 

Asteroidea  and  Ophiuroidea.  —  These  comprise  the  starfish  (Fig. 
953)  and  the  brittle  stars  {Fig.  954  a).  They  are  characterized  by 
five  arms  or  rays  (which,  by  branching,  in  some  of  the  latter  groups 
may  become  multiple,  Fig.  9546).  The  upper  dde  is  rendered  firm  by 


Fic.  956.  —  StrongyltKtnlrotus  drobachiensis,  the  conunon  sea-uichin  of   the 
North  Atlantic,  top  view. 

plates  or  a  network  of  rods  embedded  in  the  skin,  while  the  under 
dde  of  each  ray  is  characterized  by  an  ambulacral  area,  consisting 
of  rows  of  small  plates  placed  side  by  side  with  grooves  between, 
through  which'  delicate  tubes  terminating  in  sucking  disks  (the 
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ambulacra)  project,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  holds  fast  in 
walkii^  (Figs.  955  a,  b).  The  mouth  is  in  the  center  of  the  under 
side,  while  between  two  rays,  usually  on  the  upper  side,  is  a  porous 
body  (madreporic  body)  which  admits  water  to  a  complex  system 
ot  internal  tubes,  which  finally  terminate  in  the  sucking  feet  or 


Fig.  957-  — The  shell  or  corona  ot  a  sea-urchin  {Eclnnus),  broken  open  lo 
as  to  show  the  interior  with  the  dental  apparatus  (Aristotle's  lanteni)  in 
[^ace,  and  showing  the  amngement  of  the  plates. 

ambulacra.  This  entire  system  is  called  the  water-vascular  sys- 
tem, and  serves  for  respiration  and  locomotion  in  typical  starfish. 
Echinoidm.  —  The  echinoids  (Fig.  956)  or  sea-urchins  build  a 
solid  structure  (corona)  of  plates  of  subapherical,  somewhat  disk- 
shaped  or  elongate,  and  variously  modified,  form.  Ten  meridional 
zones  of  plates  are  recognizable,  passing  from  the  mouth-opening 


Fic.  958  ii.  — A  Cretaceous  echinoid,  Hemkidarii  crrnularis;  top  and  side 
view,  (a,  mamellar  knobs  marking  place  of  attachment  of  the  movable 
sfMnes,  which  have  all  been  detached  in  the  specimen  shown.) 

on  the  imder  side  to  the  t(^  of  the  corona,  where  the  anal  opening 
is  sitiiated  in  the  regular  forms.  In  the  majority  of  regular  echinoids 
each  zone  is  composed  of  two  columns  of  plates  placed  alternately 
in  position  with  a  zigzag  junction  between  the  two  columns  (Fig. 
957).  Each  alternate  zone  has  its  plates  pierced  by  two  or  more 
holes,  through  which  long,  slender  ambulacra,  like  those  o(  the  star- 
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fish,  project.    These  are  the  ambulacral  zones.     In  alternate  zones 
(interambulacral)  the  plates  bear  movable  spines,  each  set  upon  a 
knob  or  spitte  boss  (Figs.  9580,6).  The  mouth 
is  supplied  with  a  complicated  dental  apparatus 
(Aristotle's  lantern.  Fig.  959),  and  around  the 
upper  (ana!)  end  there  are  ten  plates,  alter- 
nately with  large  and  with  small  pores  (Fig.  960). 
Five  of  these  are  eye  plates,  the  pores  being 
furnished  with  pigment  masses  which  react  to 
light,   and  five  are  genital  plates,  the  pores 
Fig.  t>s8J.  —  An     serving  for  the  emission  of  the  reproductive 
echinoid  spine  tram     products.     In  the  late  Palaeozoic  echinoids  the 
natural  size  '     zones  consisted  generally  of  more  than   two 

columns,  often  ten  or  more,  and  the  junction  of 
the  plates  was  commonly  less  rigid  than  in  later  types,  so  that 
the  original  form  is  often  distorted  in  the  sediments  (Fig.  961). 
In  the  Mesozoic  and  younger  deposits,  many  "irr^ular  "  echinoids/ 
occur.  The  simplest  of  these  still  have  the  mouth  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  under  side,  but  the  anus  is  no  longer  at  the  top,  having 


Fig.  959.  —  Dental  apparatus, "  Aristotle's  lantern,"  of  a  sea-urchin  (Sphttrt- 
chinus).  A,  View  of  the  flat  upper  surface,  shominf;  the  supporting  pyramidal 
plates  (a)  and  connections  (A,  c,  c,  it',  x).  B,  C,  Half -pyramids  seen  sidewise 
and  from  within,  shawini;  lateral  wings  (a),  one  of  the  five  enameled  teeth 
(6),  and  one  of  the  connecting  processes  (r).  For  position  of  the  dental  ap- 
paratus in  the  shell,  see  Fig.  957.     (From  Zittel,  Grund:Ult.) 

moved  along  a  line  which  marks  the  median  axis  and  the  direc- 
tion of  elongation  of  the  corona  (Fig.  962).  Here,  then,  bilateral 
symmetry  is  strongly  marked  and  is  further  emphasized  in  some 
forms  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  mouth  along  the  same  line 
and  by  the  form  of  the  test  as  a  whole  {Fig.  963).  In  these  more 
specialized  types,  which  range  from  flattened  disks  (sand-dollar) 
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^  9^  — Dorsal  wews  of  two  echinoids,  showing  the  apical  Byitems  of 
jdatts  ind  the  anal  openings.  A,  AcrosaUnia  iitiosa,  Jurassic;  B,  Saietiia 
^""""ii,  Cretaceous  (o,  anal  aperture;  x,  central  plate;  a,  eye  (ocular) 
^Vs;  I,  pnital  plates;  j',  madreporic  body).  The  arrows  marie  the  planes 
(rf  symmetty.    (From  Steinmann.) 


Ro.  5161.  — A  Pabeoroic  sea-urchin  {MthniUi  multiporus)  Mississippian 
(Sl  Louis  limestone),  Missouri.  The  details  of  an  ambulacral  (a)  and  an 
iDlec-ainbukcral  (6)  area  are  shown  in  the  upper  figure. 


Fic-  962.  —  Middle    Jurassic    echinoid    (Byboclypeus    gibberulus),    France. 
i1,  from  above;  fi,  frombelow._  (After  Cot teau.) 
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to  heart-shaped  fonn,  the  pores  in  the  plates  of  the  ambulacral  zone 
are  generally  restricted  to  the  upper  side,  while  the  spines  are 
mostly  small  and  slender. 


Fig.  963,  —  Upper  Cretaceous  echinoid  (Btmiasler  meslei),  Cenom&nun, 
■Algiers,  A,  fram  above;  B,  from  beloi>  (a,  anus;  ami,  anterior  ambulac- 
rum; /,  lateral  fascioles;  il,  sternum).     (After  v.  Stromer.) 


Flo.  964.  —  A  modem  holothurian  (Cticvmaria  crocra),  with  i' 
tacked  to  iu  skin.    (Challenger.) 
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Bololkiiroidea.  —  In  the  bolothurians  or  sea-cucumbers  (Figs. 
964-966),  which  raoge  from  sausage  to  foot-ball  form,  the  plates 
in  the  skin  are  not  in  juzt^iosition,  but  separately  embedded.  On 


Fic.  966.  —  A  modeiD  bolothu- 
riiD  (Synapla  inlutmu).    a,  com- 
plete   aaimal ;      b-e,    calcareous 
Ftc.  965.  —  A  modem  bolothurian        particles  and  plates  of  S.  btsstlii, 
(LophotkuriaJabricU).  enlarged.    (Aftet  Deck.) 

the  death  of  the  animal  they  separate,  and  are  generally  included 
in  a  scattered  condition  in  the  sediment  (Fig.  966). 

Veitebnita. — These  include  the  ostracoderms  (extinct  fish-like  ani- 
mals with  their  bodies  covered  by  plates,  Fig,  967)  and^sA  (Figs. 


FlO,  967.  —  A  Devonian  aimoted  fish-like  ostracodenn,  PUrickiky!  carnutui, 
Kstored.  Otd  Red  Sandstone,  Scotland.  A,  dorsal  aspect ;  B,  lateral  view 
(d  tail 

F,  domi  &a;  K,  beadi  0,  unpaired  (orbital)  opening;  R,  paddks;  /,  medlui 
■tales;  A^  posterior  dorso-Utenli^te;  *m,  poateriordorsa-median  ptale;  ti(,  anterior 
dran-lat^alpbte;  ns,  anterior darto-mediBi)  plate.     (Ftom  Steinmann.) 
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969-971  b)  as  the  typical  aquatic  members,  the  latter  occupying  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  at  the  present  time,  but  apparently  confined 
to  Iresh  water  in  the  earlier  Palaeozoic,  as  were  the  ostracodenns. 


Flo.  968.  —  A  DcvOTUon  umored  fish  or  aithiodire,  Coceottau.  A,  Recon- 
.      8tructioii(X*). 

K,haA:  ft,  Dual  openingi ;  onf,  lower  jaw ;  ^.parietal;  o,  ocdpitala;  (A  eptoti- 
cum;  Nodi  region  (0,  cervicaU;  cp^y,  opercula;  if.  movable  spine;  1-4.  elemaiti 
of  the  shoulder  girdk  (c) ;  Jb,  basal  plate  of  anterior  donal  &n) ;  d,  donai  fin ;  a,  support 
of  anal  fin ;  «,  ventral  fin,  attached  to  simple  pdvis ;   pf,  region  of  anterior  ventral  fin. 

B,  upper  operculum  {op")  (X  A).    (After  Steimnann.) 

The  ampMbians  usually  pass  their  youthful  stages  in  water,  breathing 
by  means  of  gills  (tadpole  stage,  Fig.  972).  Some  forms  remain 
permanently  in  this  state,  but  others  (frogs,  salamanders)  leave 


Fig.  969.  —  The  modem  PolyfUnu  of  the  Nile.'     (Reduced.) 

the  water  when  adult  and  breathe  by  means  of  Iimgs.  The  extinct 
order  of  Stegocephalia  included  some  of  the  largest  animals  of  this 
group.    They  ranged  from  the  Mississippian  to  the  Triassic.    The 


FlG-  970  a.  —  The  modem  mud-fish  (Epkerolodus  forslen)  of  the  rivers  of 
Taamania.    ^  natural  size.    (After  GOntlier.) 

first  fossil  skeleton  of  an  amphibian  was  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene 
fresh-water  deposits  of  Oeningen  in  Baden,  and  was  described 
by  the  mathematician  and  medical  practitioner,  Johann  Jakob 
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Sdieuchzer  in  1736  as  "  the  sorrowful  skeleton  of  an  old  sinner  " 
a  homo  dUmrii  testis,  witness  of  the  deluge  in  Noah's  time.  Cuvier 
reo^nized  it  as  the  skeleton  of  a  giant  salamander  (Fig.  973). 


Fig.  970  5,  — The  skull  of  EpUtratodui  foriltri.  Ken  from  below,  with  teeth 
in  place;  natural  uze.  (Alter  GUnther.)  b.  Tooth  of  Ceraiadus  rumiiuUtu, 
Tiiasac  of  WOrttembeig.    ^  natural  size.    (Aftet  Zittel.) 

The  reptiles  are  cold-blooded,  four-legged  vertebrates  which  usu- 
ally develop  from  eggs  as  do  birds,  and  breathe  by  lungs  throughout 


Fig.  971  a-  —  Modem  Port  Jiurkson  shark  (Cestraeion  phUlippi),  from  Aus- 
tralia ;  much  reduced.    (After  Le  Conte.) 

life.  The  body  is  covered  with  scales  or  plates  instead  of  hair. 
Among  the  living  types  are  the  crocodiles,  turtles,  Uzards,  and 
snakes,  and  among  the  extinct  types  the  rbynchocepbalians  (beak- 
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headed   reptiles)  with  one  Uving   representative  (HaUeria),  the 
theromorphs  (beast-Uke  reptiles),  plesiosaurs,  ichtbyosaurs  (fisb- 


FlO.  971  b.  —  Dental  plate  at  Cestracion  fkUtifpi.     (Aflei  Le  Coate.) 


Fig.  97a. — The  life  history  of  the  frog.  (After  Thompson.)  lliefertnued 
eggs  are  diown  among  the  seaweed.  As  the  larva  develops  it  feeds  first  on  its 
own  yolk  (large  round  mass  at  left  of  illustration),  then  as  it  develops  into  the 
tadpole  stage  it  feeds  on  plants  and  small  animal^.  The  tadpole  at  first  has 
l^ills  and  a  fish-like  appearance ;  the  gills  are  absorbed  and  lungs  become  active ; 
hind  legs  appear ;  the  tail  is  absorbed  into  the  body  and  finally  the  metamM- 
pho^  is  complete  and  the  frog  emerges  on  land  as  a  four-footed  air-breatber. 

like  reptiles),  dinosaurs  (terrible  land  reptiles),  and  pterosaurs 
(flying  reptiles).  These  will  be  more  fully  described  in  connecti<Mi 
with  the  periods  in  which  they  lived. 
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Birds  are  warm-blooded,  air-breathing  ani'mfll*  which  have  their 
anterior  limbs  modified  intoorgansoi  flight  (wings)  and  their  bodies 


F1G.973. — Andrituichaiclaai, Vpperiiioceat.Otiaageti.Btden.  (Scheucb- 
ta'i  oiiffaaL)  VcDtial  aide,  Cuvier's  preparation,  (^natural  tize;  after 
atteL) 

covered  with  feathers.    They  reproduce  from  eggs.    The  oldest 
known  Iwrd  (Arckaopteryx,  of  the  Jurassc,  Fig.  1639)  was  very 


Fto,  974.  —  Kam.  a.  von  ZnTEL  (1839-1904).  The  "  Father  "  of  modem 
palaontology.  Author  of  the  leading  reference  and  textbooks  in  the  science 
and  of  many  important  tnonographs. 

reptile-like,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  birds  are 
doived  from  reptilian  ancestors.  In  the  Mcsozoic  era  birds  had 
teeth,  but  these  are  absent  in  the  modem  types. 
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Mammals  are  four-limbed^  warm-blooded,  air-breathing  animals 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lowly  types,  bring  forth  their 
yoimg  alive.  The  body  is  covered  with  hair  and  the  teeth  are  dif- 
ferentiated into  incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and  molars.  There 
are  also  many  other  anatomical  features  which  distinguish  mam- 
mals from  other  vertebrates.  Mammals  first  appeared  in  the  later 
Mesozoic  and  in  Tertiary  time  and  became  the  dominant  form 
of  life.  Man,  the  highest  manmial,  appeared  toward  the  close  of 
the  Tertiary. 
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CHAPTER  XXVra 

THE  BBGnvmNGS  OF  BARTH  HISTORY 

We  are  now  prq>ared  to  consider  in  outline  the  successive  stages 
in  the  development  of  our  earth,  and  to  note  the  progress  of  life 
upon  it  as  this  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  fossUs  preserved  in  the  rocks. 
Where  and  how  life  began  upon  this  earth,  whether  it  originated 
here  from  inorganic  matter,  as  some  hold,  or  was  brought  to  the 
earth  from  some  other  planet,  is  at  present  a  subject  for  speculation. 
There  may  have  been  a  period  when  the  earth  was  without  life, 
that  is,  in  an  azoic  condition,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  higher  forms 
of  life,  as  we  know  them,  could  not  appear  until  the  earth  had  an 
atmosphere  capable  of  maintaining  them.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
lowly  organisms,  such  as  some  bacteria,  which  can  exist  where 
atmospheric  air  is  excluded  (anaerobic),  and  forms  of  thb  type  may 
have  existed  upon  the  earth  in  the  earliest  times. 

Our  earth  is  one  of  the  planets  of  a  particular  solar  system,  and 
there  are  many  such  solar  systems  in  the  universe.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  systems  and  of  the  individual  planets  in  them  is 
astronomical  history,  and  before  the  geological  history  of  our 
earth  began  there  was  a  long  period  of  time  the  history  of  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  astronomy.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  desirable  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  it  so  far  as  our  earth  is 
concerned. 

The  geological  history  of  the  earth  began  when  the  forces  of 
construction,  destruction,  and  reconstruction,  which  are  now 
operative,  first  came  into  play:  in  other  words,  when  the  earth's 
solid  framework  was  established  and  it  had  received  its  atmosphere 
and  its  ocean  waters.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  development 
and  di£Ferentiation  of  life  took  place,  though  it  is  not  possible 
to  correlate  t^e  beginnings  of  organic  evolution  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth. 

A  broad  view  of  geological  history  enables  us  to  recognize  three 
great  outstanding  developmental  periods,  the  pre-Palaeozoic,  the 
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Pakeozoic,  and  the  post-Palaeozoic.  The  base  of  the  Palaeozoic, 
as  generally  recognized  (the  Cambrian),  forms  a  natural  line  of 
demarkation  from  which  we  can  carry  our  studies  downward 
into  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  earth,  and  those  studies  have  al- 
ready revealed  a  succession  of  developmental  stages  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  appear  to  have  occupied  a  time,  interval  far  ex- 
ceeding in  length  that  of  Palaeozoic  and  post-Palaeozoic  time  com- 
bined. Nevertheless,  the  studies  of  the  pre-Palaeozoic  rocks  and 
the  history  which  they  record  have  only  been  begim,  and  at  present 
we  can  devote  only  a  single  chapter  to  their  discussion.  As 
geological  investigation  progresses,  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
history  will  become  more  fully  revealed,  and  in  the  future  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pay  increased  attention  to  it. 

The  Palaeozoic  portion  of  the' earth's  history,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  become  known  with  some  degree  of  fullness,  although  we  are 
far  from  having  deciphered  it  in  its  completeness.  Its  record  is 
most  completely  preserved  in  the  rocks  of  North  America,  and 
it  is  primarily  by  the  labors  of  geologists  in  this  field  that  this 
history  has  been  uncovered.  From  what  has  become  known  so 
far,  we  begin  to  realize  that  the  Palaeozoic  era  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory was  imique.  Physical  conditions,  vastly  diflFerent  from  those 
found  to-day,  existed  at  that  time,  and  although  the  life  of  the 
era  was  developed  from  the  survivors  of  the  preceding  one,  and 
furnished  survivors  from  which  the  organic  world  of  the  next 
yoimger  eras  was  developed,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  organisms  of 
the  Palaeozoic  were  peculiar  to  it  and  their  history  constituted  a 
closed  or  almost  closed  chapter  in  the  life  record  of  the  earth. 
Not  so  with  the  succeeding  post-Palaeozoic  or  Neozoic  time,  in  the 
latter  part  of  which  we  ourselves  exist.  For  although  this  por- 
tion is  divisible  into  Mesozoic,  Cenozoic,  and  Psychozoic  eras, 
these  appear  to  form  a  connected  sequence,  and  the  essential 
physical  conditions  which  govern  the  development  of  the  earth 
at  the  present  time  came  into  existence  at  the  opening  of  the 
Mesozoic.  It  is  true  that  there  were  many  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  and  of  climate  as  well,  yet  none  of 
these  changes  appear  to  be  as  marked  as  were  those  which  closed 
the  pre-Palaeozoic  or  the  Palaeozoic  eras.  Nor  was  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  life  as  pronounced  at  any  time  as  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic.  True,  whole  dynasties,  such  as  those  of 
the  dinosaurs,  of  the  anunonoids,  etc.,  arose  in  the  Mesozoic  and 
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disappeared  at  its  close  with  surprising  abruptness.  Also,  the 
ancestors  of  many  Mesozoic  forms  are  found  in  the  later  Paleo- 
zoic. Nevertheless,  the  change  from  Mesozoic  to  Cenozoic  time 
is,  on  the  whole,  less  abrupt  than  that  which  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  Paheozoic.  These  facts  will  appear  more  fully  as 
we  proceed.  Before  entering  upon  this  discussion,  however,  we 
must  briefly  outline  the  pre-geological  history  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  PRE-GEOLOGICAL  STAGES  OF   EARTH    HIST0R7 

Although  many  theories  of  the  origin  of  our  earth  have  been 
proposed,  and  some  stoutly  defended,  only  one  has,  until  recent 
times,  received  universal  recognition  from  astronomers,  physicists, 
and  geologists.  This  is  the  Nebular  Theory  of  the  earth's  origin,  first 
proposed  in  1755  by  Emanuel  Kant,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
physical  geography  in  Konigsberg  University,  and  independently 
developed  in  1796  by  Laplace  in  France,  and  amplified  and  modified 
by  him  in  1824.  At  present,  a  totally  diflferent  hypothesis, 
the  Planetesimal  Theory,  threatens  to  replace  it,  and  has  already 
been  accepted  as  a  more  rational  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
earth  by  the  majority  of  geologists  and  not  a  few  astronomers  and 
physicists  as  well.    We  may  briefly  contrast  these  two  theories. 

Essentials  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  —  This  hypothesis  as- 
sumes that  the  substance  of  which  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  other 
planets  of  our  solar  system  are  composed  was  originally  diffused 
in  space  over  an  area  extending  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  outermost 
planet  (Neptune)  of  our  solar  system,  or  over  a  radius  of  more  than 
2,800,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  This  material  was,  of  course, 
in  a  state  of  immense  attenuation,  constituting  a  nebula  or  luminous 
cloud  of  vapory  matter,  of  the  type  now  found  in  the  heavens,  and 
of  which  that  of  Andromeda,  visible  only  on  the  clearest  nights, 
has  a  diameter  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  greater  than  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  Only  one  other  nebula,  that 
of  Orion,  is  visible  to  the  imaided  eye,  but  the  telescope  shows 
the  presence  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  them,  and  that 
is  regarded  by  astronomers  as  only  a  fraction  of  those  actually 
existing  at  the  present  time. 

The  nebula  from  which  it  was  assumed  that  our  solar  system 
had  been  derived  was  thought  to  have  been  in  a  highly  heated 
state,  and  to  have  revolved  around  the  central  nucleus,  the  present 

sun,  assuming  a  disk-like  form.     Condensation,  in  the  course  of 
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time,  brought  about  the  separation  of  a  series  of  rings  analogous 
to  the  rings  of  Saturn  (Fig.  975),  and  these,  rupturing  and  each 
condensing  about  a  nucleus,  would,  in  turn,  form  the  planets. 
These  planets,  at  first  themselves  large  masses  of  attenuated  sub- 
stance, gave  oft  equatorial  rings,  which,  in  turn,  ruptured  and 
segregated  to  form  the  satellites  of  the  planets,  this  being  the  origin 
of  our  moon.  In  one  case,  however,  the  rupturing  of  the  ring 
gave  rise  not  to  a  single  large  planet,  but  to  a  vast  number  of 
minor  planets  or  planetoids  which  revolve  around  the  sun  as  a 
unit,  forming  the  asteroids  of  our  solar  system. 

The  earth,  aca>rding  to  this  hypothesis,  was  thus  at  first  in  a 
gaseous  state,  from  which,  by  condensation,  a  liquid  and  finally 


F^  975.  —  The  pUoet  Sfttum  and  its  rings. 

3  solid  state  was  produced,  at  which  point  the  geological  history 
ccxnmences.  At  first,  all  the  water  now  upon  the  earth  was  held 
in  a  state  of  v^x)r  in  the  atmosphere,  which  was  then  dense  and 
hot  and  contained,  moreover,  many  of  the  gases  which  have  since 
united  with  other  elements  in  the  formation  of  rocks.  Cooling 
gradually,  many  of  the  gases  and  the  water  were  finally  separated 
out  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  oceans  came  into  existence.  These 
at  first  may  have  been  very  shallow  and  more  or  less  universally 
distributed  over  the  earth,  but  they  became  concentrated  into 
separate  basins  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  began  to  assume  definite 
form.  The  original  crust  resulted  from  the  cooling  and  crystal- 
lization of  the  mineral  material  which  at  first  was  in  a  molten 
state,  these  original  rocks  being,  therefore,  of  an  igneous  type. 
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At  first  a  solid  layer  was  formed  over  a  still  molten  interior,  but 
the  breaking  of  this  crust  and  the  sinking  of  the  fragments  ab- 
stracted further  heat  from  the  interior,  and  eventually  the  earth 
became  a  solid  mass,  the  interior  of  which  is,  however,  sUll  highly 
heated.  The  moon,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  is  regarded  as 
a  dead  body,  having  cooled  completely,  as  a  result  of  which  all  the 
water,  and  the  atmosphere  as  well,  ha^  been  drawn  into  the  body 
of  the  moon,  leaving  the  surface  without  either,  and  hence  incapable 
of  supporting  life. 

Numerous  objections  have  been  advanced  to  this  theory,  espe- 
cially in  modem  times,  but  for  an  understanding  of  these  objec- 
tions the  student  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of 
celestial  bodies  and  of  the  molecular  activities  of  gases. 

Planetesimal  Hypothesis.  —  The  great  majority  of  nebuhs  in 
the  heavens  to-day  are  of  a  spiral  type,  with  two  dominant  arms 
that  arise  from  diametrically  opposite  sides  of  the  nucleus  and 
curve  concentrically  away  (Fig.  976).  Often  there  are  more  than 
two  arms.  In  the  outer  part,  and  throughout  the  mass,  but  more 
especially  oh  the  arms,  are  knots  of  nebulous  matter  which  represent 
greater  condensation.  It  is  around  these  knots  as  nuclei  that 
further  concentration  takes  place,  according  to  this  theory  of 
planetary  origin,  but  this  concentration  takes  place  by  collision 
of  numerous  small  particles,  the  planetesimals  or  little  planets,  of 
which  the  nebula  is  composed.  By  their  gravitative  force  the 
nuclei  would  be  able  to  retain  the  matter  colliding  with  them  and  so 
become  built  up  into  planets,  each  clearing  a  zone  around  it  of 
the  planetesimals  by  ingathering,  as  it  were.  Thus  the  planet 
grows  by  accretion  of  solid  material  from  without. 

While  the  earth  was  still  small,  it  was  unable  to  hold  the  water 
vapor  and  other  gases,  which  passed  off  into  space.  But  with 
increasing  size  its  attractive  force  became  sufficient  to  retain  at 
first  the  heavier  gases,  such  as  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide, 
and  later  the  gases  which  form  its  atmosphere.  The  moon,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  was  never  a  part  of  the  earth,  but 
originated  from  a  separate  nucleus  with  essentially  its  present 
position  with  reference  to  the  earth.  The  moon  nucleus,  being 
much  smaller,  attracted  less  matter  and  so  never  reached  the 
size  of  the  earth.  All  gases  and  vapors  expelled  as  the  result  of 
the  ingathering  of  the  planetesimals  became  diffused  in  space 
because,  on  account  of  its  small  size,  the  moon  was  imable  to 
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bold  them.  Ttus  the  mooD  representa  an  earlier  stage  in  the  de- 
vek^ment  of  a  planet  such  as  our  earth,  instead  of  being  the  dead 
and  bunied-out  planet  which  the  nebular  hypotliesis  assumes  it 
lobe. 

Tlie  planetesimal  hypothesis  owes  its  development  chiefiy  to 
the  studies  of  two  American  savants,  the  geologist  Thomas  C. 


fiG.  576.— SjHral  nebula  in  the  consteUatiot)  Ursiit  Major.    (Messier  loi.) 
Taken  with  the   two-foot  re&ectot  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Oiamberlin,  and  the  mathematician  F,  R,  Moulton.  As  stated 
<«  a  previous  pa^e,  the  subject  belongs  to  the  domain  of  astron- 
omy and  celestial  mechanics  and  it  is  purposely  treated  in  this 
Wk  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  The  student  is,  however,  urged 
to  acquaint  himself  more  fully  with  this  conception  of  earth  ori- 
KiK.  and  this  he  can  do  best  by  a  perusal  of  Chamberlin's  book : 
r*«  Origin  0/  the  Earth  (University  of  Chicago  Press). 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  PRE-PALAOZOIC  STAGES  OF  THE  EARTH'S 

GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY 

Datum  Plane  for  Measurement  of  Geological  Time 

When  we  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  the  earliest  stages  of 
earth  history,  of  which  we  know  very  little,  to  that  of  geological 
history  proper,  we  pass  from  events  which  took  place  immeasur- 
able eons  ago,  events  which  we  have  no  way  at  present  of  dating, 
to  those  which  we  may  chronologize,  however  roughly,  in  terms 
of  years.  Any  concept  of  chronology  requires  a  definite  event 
from  which  to  reckon,  all  measurements  of  time  being  relative 
to  the  fixed  datum  which  is  arbitrarily  accepted  as  the  starting 
point.  Thus,  the  individual  reckons  current  events  from  the  date 
of  his  birth,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  speaks  of  completing  his 
college  course  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  or  that  the  Civil  War 
was  fought  thirty  years  before  his  birth.  For  each  individual  the 
day  of  his  birth  is  the  fixed  date,  the  zero  point,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  from  which  to  count  backwards  into  the  past  and  for- 
ward into  the  future.  In  human  history  different  peoples  have 
chosen  different  zero  points ;  the  Rom3.ns  made  all  their  calcula- 
tions from  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  stating  that  a  cer- 
tain man  died  fifty  years  before  the  founding  of  the  dty  or  that  a 
particular  law  was  passed  430  years  after  the  founding  of  the  city. 
In  a  similar  way  Mohammedans  count  from  the  Hejira  or  the  day 
of  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  to-day  measures  its  time  in  terms  of  the  years  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  As  we  reckon  time,  Rome  was  founded 
in  753  B.C.  and  the  Hejira  occurred  in  622  a.d.,  but  both  of  these 
dates  constitute  zero  points  in  Roman  and  Mohammedan  chro- 
nology. 

In  geological  chronology  it  has  been  found  that  the  most  con- 
venient zero  point  to  select  is  that  time  in  the  earth's  history 
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when  the  first  record  of  abundant  and  diversified  life  was  made. 
The  earliest  Cambrian  rocks  are  highly  fossiliferous,  abounding 
in  organic  remains  which  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  visible 
record  of  the  most  primitive  life  known  to  us.  The  rocks  below 
the  Cambrian,  that  is,  the  pre-Cambrian  strata,  are  almost  or 
wholly  devoid  of  fossils.  This  does  not  mean  that  life  did  not 
exist  in  pre-Cambrian  time  —  indeed,  we  know  that  it  did  —  but 
only  that  few  or  no  traces  of  it  have  been  preserved  in  the  rocks. 
Not  only  is  there  this  abrupt  expansion  in  the  life  record,  but  also 
a  decided  lithological  break,  emphasized  usually  by  a  structural 
unconformity  which  indicates  that  profound  changes  in  the  face 
of  the  earth  took  place  before  the  deposition  of  the  oldest  PalaM>- 
zoic  strata.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian  to  the  present 
we  may  measure  time  by  the  progress  of  life,  and  we  may  divide 
it  into  periods  of  relative  lengths  and  may  even  attempt  to  express 
their  duration  in  terms  of  millions  of  years.  We  have,  however, 
few  criteria  for  measuring  time  before  the  Cambrian,  and  there  b 
even  great  difficulty  in  correlating  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  without 
the  aid  of  fossils.  Nevertheless,  from  certain  lines  of  evidence,  it 
seems  that  the  length  of  time  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic was  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  all  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  then.  Considering  these  various  facts,  it  seems 
most  logical  and  convenient  to  reckon  geological  time  from  the 
base  of  the  Palaeozoic,  taking  that  as  the  great  datum  plane  from 
which*  to  work  upward  and  downward  in  the  rocks,  and  forward 
and  backwards  in  chronological  events. 

Character  of  the  Basal  Paueozoic  Contact 

The  base  of  the  Palaeozoic,  from  which  the  student  of  the  older 
rocks  must  proceed  downward,  is  preceded,  in  nearly  all  cases  where 
it  is  known,  by  a  pronounced  unconformity  (more  rarely  a  dis- 
conformity),  in  the  majority  of  sections  the  underlying  rock 
having  a  smooth,  well-eroded  surface,  approaching  sometimes  a 
perfect  plane.  Moreover,  these  older  rocks  are  generally  highly 
metamorphosed,  and  as  the  overlying  Palaeozoic  beds  have  not 
suffered  such  metamorphism,  it  is  apparent  that  the  former  were 
metamorphosed  and  then  subjected  to  prolonged  erosion  before 
the  Palaeozoic  sediments  were  deposited  upon  that  erosion  sur- 
face. K  the  older  rocks  had  been  metamorphosed  as  the  result 
of  deep  burial  by  Palaeozoic  sediments,  we  could  not  expect  such  a 
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Fig.  077.  —  Contact  between  pTe-Cambrian  and  Potsdam  sandstoDe,  south 
of  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  YoA.  (By  courtesy  of  New  Yoffc 
StaU  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Diiectoi.) 


Fic.  97S.  —  Detail  of  contact  of  nearly  horizoDtal  Potsdam  saDdstone  upon 
somewhat  contorted  layers  ol  Grenville  quartrite,  dipping  from  30°  to  36°, 
looliing  west.  Taken  at  a  distance  of  4  feet,  the  notebook  on  the  contact. 
One  mile  southeast  of  Redwood,  Jefferson  Co.,  New  York.  (H.  N.  Eaton, 
I^to,  1908.     Courtesy  New  York  State  Museum,  John  M.  Ctarite,  Director.) 
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sharp  line  of  coaUct  at  the  base ;  and  moreover,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Palxozoic  rocks  should  show  metamorphiam  in  decreasing 
intensity  upward. 

Typical  Sections  Showing  Contact.  —  The  foUowing  sections  may 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  contact  between  the  basal  Fabeozoic 
and  the  underlying  basement  rocks.  In  the  Adirondacks,  a  more  or 
less  pure  quartz-sandstone,  the  Potsdam,  lies  directly  upon  the  old 
gndsses,  etc.,  the  line  of  contact  being  sharp,  and  often  with  basal 
pebble  beds  in  the  sandstone  immediately  overlying.  The  age  of 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  uppeimoet  Cambrian,  grading  upward  into 


Fig.  979.  —  Upper  Cambrian  or  basal  Ordovician  limeitone  resting 
lUKonfonaably  on  gneiss,   .wniiams  CaDon,  Colorado. 

a  dolomitic  limestone  (Figs.  977,  978).  In  Canada,  north  ot  Lake 
Ontario,  another  basal  quartz-sandstone  rests  upon  the  crystallines, 
with  a  smooth,  sharp  contact.  It  is  followed  by  Middle  or  early 
Upper  Ordovidan  limestones  (Trenton,  etc.).  On  the  flanks  of 
Kkes  Peak  in  Colorado,  a  pure  quartz-sandstone  rests  directly 
and  sharply  upon  the  granite,  with  an  erosion  surface  on  the  latter 
of  remarkable  smoothness  and  very  little  variation  (Fig.  979). 
This  sandstone  grades  upward  into  fossiliferous  limestones  of 
latest  Cambrian  and  earliest  Ordovician  age.  A  similar  contact  is 
shown  in  the  Black  Hills  (Fig.  980).  In  the  Ozark  Mountains  of 
Missouri,  a  fossiliferous  quartz-sandstone  of  late  Middle,  or  early 
Upper,  Cambrian  age  rests  upon  the  old  erosion  surface.  It  is 
also  succeeded  upwards  by  limestones.     In  central  Texas,  Cam- 
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brian  sandstone  rests  unconformably  on  older  rock  (Fig.  981), 
On  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in  northern  Michigan,  the  basal 
contact  between  the  early  Faheozoic  sand- 
stone and  the  crystaUines  is  diversified  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  large,  well- 
rounded  boulders  which  rest  upon  the 
eroded  surface  of  the  crystalline  rock  and 
were  evidently  broken  from  a  neighboring 
cM  in  pre-Paheozoic  time  (Fig.  982). 
Similar  conditions  are  seen  in  Wiscondn 
(Figs.  983,  984).  Near  Franklin  Furnace, 
New  Jersey,  a  .  fossiliferous  quartz-sand- 
stone of  Lower  Cambrian  age  rests  directly 
upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  gneiss  and 
is  conformably  succeeded  upward  by  a 
great  limestone  series.  In  southern 
Sweden,  a  basal  sandstone  of  pure  quartz, 
often  with  wind-carved  pebbles  {Drei- 
kanUr),  rests  upon  a  slightly  weathered 
granite  surface  which  is  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous. It  is  succeeded  upward  by  fossil- 
Fio.  980.  —  SectioD  OD   iferous  limestones  or  shales. 

Lower     French     Creek,        t..  -         -  t.^  it  » 

Black  Hills,  South  Da'  ^hese  are  a  few  of  many  examples  that 
kota.  Archeao  rocks  illustrate  the  general  character  of  the  con< 
unconformably  overldn  tact  between  the  basal  Falsozoic  and  the 
lAfUr^N^Jton.?"'"^  «Id«  ^^-  ^^  ^'  ^  oh^TV<^  that  the 
age  of  the  basal  sandstone  ts  not  always 
the  same.  In  some  sections  it  is  Lower  Cambrian,  in  others 
Middle,  and  in  still   others  Upper  Cambrian,  while  finally  in 


Fig.  9S1.  —  Section  of  Packsaddle  Mountain,  Texas.     Showing  inclined  Algon- 
ktan  beds  uncoDformably  overlain  by  Upper  Cambrian.     (After  WalcotL) 

some  sections,  —  as  in  Canada,  —  it  is  of  Ordovician  age.    This 
indicates  overlapping  of  fonnations  deposited  by  a  transgressing 
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ea  (p.  556,  Pt.  I),  but  the  overlai^ing  b  not  thereby  shown  to 
e  a  contmuous  one.    This  will  be  more  fully  noted  later. 


Fig.  981.  —  SectioD  near  Norway,  Michigan,  ihowing  PolBdam  sandstone, 
lying  uncoiifonnably  on  fcrniginous  Ectiist  and  ores  o(  the  Huronian  iron- 
bearing  series.    (After  living.) 


Fig.  qSj.  —  Contact  of  Ruronian  quait^te  and  Potsdam  sandstone.    Bar&boo 
River,  near  AUeman,  Wbconain.    Scale  50  feet  ■■  i  inch.    (After  Irving.) 


Fig.  984.  —  Unconfonnity  between  Potsdam  sandstone  and  Archzan 
granite.    Granite  Point,  Wisconsin.    (After  Walcott.J 
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PALiEOGEOGRAPmC    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    BaSAL    CONTACT    AND 

OF  THE  Character  of  the  Early  Paleozoic  Formations 
Including  the  Basal  Sandstone 

In  the  study  of  the  contact,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  North  America, 
at  least,  the  basal  sandstone  is  generally  followed  by  limestones, 
the  two,  as  a  rule,  intergrading.  If  the  quartz  of  the  sandstone  was 
the  product  of  the  disintegration  and  erosion  of  the  crystalline  rocks, 
as  it  undoubtedly  was,  we  may  ask  what  has  become  of  the  clay  and 
other  material  which  was  the  product  of  decomposition  of  the  feld- 
spars, etc.,  and  which  should  have  been  produced  in  bulk  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  quartz  in  the  decomposition  of.  the  crystallines.  It 
is  evident  that  if  the  old  land  surface  were  covered  with  the  product 
of  atmospheric  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  the  sea,  creeping  up 
over  it,  would  assort  this  material,  separating  the  sand  as  a  shore- 
deposit  and  canying  the  clay  out  to  deeper  water.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  in  such  a  case,  a  bed  of  clay-shale  should 
follow  the  basal  sands,  at  least  in  many  localities,  and  yet  this  is 
not  found,  limestones  always  succeeding  the  sandstones. 

This  can  only  mean  that  the  advancing  Palaeozoic  sea  found 
the  surface  of  the  oldland  covered  only  by  quartz-sand  and  that, 
moreover,  this  surface  had  already  been  eroded  to  the  extent  now 
seen,  for  if  the  Palaeozoic  sea  had  performed  any  part  of  this  erosion, 
the  product,  including  the  clay,  should  be  found  among  the  deposits, 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  at  l^ast  over  an  area  "extending  from  the 
Adirondacks  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Canada  south  to 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  But  as  the  evidence  of  erosion  of  the  old 
rock  is  clear,  and  as  the  quartz  of  the  basal  sand  could  have  been 
derived  from  no  other  source,  we  must  conclude  that  before  the 
advance  of  the  Cambrian  sea  over  much  of  North  America,  the 
products  of  disintegration  had  been  thoroughly  reworked  by  rivers 
and  by  wind,  and  the  fine  material  (clay,  etc.)  removed  to  a  dis- 
tant region.  This  would  imply  a  very  long  time  interval,  which  is 
represented  by  the  unconformity,  and  an  immeasurable  period  of 
exposure  of  the  pre-Palaeozoic  land  surface  to  the  atmospheric 
agencies  of  destruction.  While  this  is  the  usual  relationship  of  the 
Palaeozoic  and  pre-Palaeozoic  rocks  over  the  area  described,  there 
are  certain  sections  where  other  series  of  rocks  lie  between  the 
recognized  basal  Palaeozoic  and  the  oldest  crystallines.  These 
will  be  briefly  noted  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 
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Typical  Exposuhes  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  Rocks 

The  Western  Rocky  MoutUain  Region 

The  TTinta  Quartzite  Series.  —  While  the  basal  Palaeozoic  sand- 
stones (Upper  Cambrian)  rest  directly  upon  the  old  crystalline 
rocks  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  Range,  west  of  this,  especially 
in  Utah,  a  great  series  of  sandstones  with  some  conglomerates  and 
shales  underlies  the  lowest  recognized  fossiliferous  Cambrian  bed, 
and  in  some  localities  is  seen  to  rest  in  turn,  with  a  pronounced 
unconformity,  upon  the  older  crystalline  rocks.  In  a  general  way 
the  material  is  coarsest  and  thickest  in  the  eastern  exposures, 
reaching  14,000  feet  or  more  in  some  localities.  It  thins  westward, 
at  the  same  time  becoming  finer,  while  there  are  many  variations 
due  to  irregularities  of  the  old  surface  on  which  it  was  deposited. 
The  series  contains  no  fossils,  this  fact  and  the  thickness  and  general 
character  suggesting  that  it  is  a  continental,  probably  river-laid,  for- 
mation. It  constitutes  at  present  the  core  of  the  Uinta  Mountains, 
and  it  is  shown  in  parts  of  -the  Wasatch  Range  as  well.  It  would 
seem  that  the  rivers  which  brought  this  material  came  from  the 
east,  from  a  high  land  in  the  region  of  the  present  Front  Range 
of  the  Rockies,  and  that  they  spread  the  sands  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinental deposit  or  series  of  alluvial  fans  over  an'  area  which  may 
have  been  slowly  subsiding. 

Following  upon  this  in  a  disconformable  manner  is  the  basal 
Cambrian  series,  which  is  probably  not  older  at  any  point  than 
Middle  Cambrian.  This  indicates  that  the  old  alluvial  plain,  if 
such  it  is,  was' deposited  before  the  sea  advanced  over  this  area  in 
Middle  Cambrian  time,  but  whether  this  deposit  was  formed  dur- 
ing the  Lower  Cambrian  or  still  earlier  is  not  so  clear.  It  probably 
belongs,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  great  period  during  which  the 
continent  farther  east  was  imdergoing  erosion  and  assorting  of  the 
products  of  rock  decay. 

The  Belt  Terrane.  —  A  similar  series  occurs  in  northwestern  Mon- 
tana, western  Idaho,  and  southeastern  British  Columbia ;  its  total 
thickness  aggregates  some  37,000  feet.  Because  of  its  fine  expos- 
ure in  the  Little  Belt  Mountains,  this  series  has  been  called  the  Belt 
Terrane.  Clay  and  other  mud-rocks  predominate  in  it,  and  here  we 
may  perhaps  recognize  some  of  the  clay  which  was  removed  from 
the  eastern  r^on  during  the  period  of  ezposurei  as  noted  above. 
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In  some  layers  of  this  rock  are  found  the  remains  of  a  merostome 
of  the  Eurypterus  type  {BelHna  danai.  Fig.  985a),  which  is 
believed  to  be  indicative  of  river  deposition.    In  the  eastern  ex- 


FiG.  gSs  o.  —  Bellina 
danai  Walcott.    (XiO 

An  appiendage  with  two  Fio.  gSs  6.  —  PlanolUes  corragatas    Wakott, 

large  basal   joints  and  (Natural  aze.)     Eiterior  cast  of  a  bunow  nude 

two     smaller    terminal  by  medium  sized  annelid  in  silicious  mud  now 

joints.    Greyson  shale,  forming  the  shales  canying  Bdlina  danai  Wal- 

Montana.    (After  Wal-  cott.    (Greyson  shales,  near  Neihart,  Montana.) 

cott.)  (After  Walcott.) 

posures,  the  Belt  Terrane  contains  considerable  red  rock,  suggestive 
of  semi-arid  conditions.    Moreover,  these  rocks  abound  in  mud- 
cracks,  ripple-marks,  worm  burrows  (Fig.  985  b)  and  other  struc- 
tures indicative  of  shallow 
water  or  playa  conditions. 
Farther     west,    however, 
great  limestone  masses  ap- 
pear, crowded  with  spheri- 
cal structures,  apparently 
calcareous   algse  of   large 
aze     (Figs.     986,     987). 
These  grew  either  in  great 
fresh-water    lakes    or    in 
lakes  of  intense  salinity, 
like  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
of  to-day.    There  appears 
to  be  no  positive  indica^ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  the 
I  in  this  region  at  that 
time.    Still   farther  west, 
sands  apparently  derived  from  the  west  replace  the  limestones, 
while  disconformably  overlying  these  deposits  are  rocks  of  Middle 
Cambrian  age. 


Fic.  986.  —  Neuitandia  conccnlrica  Wal- 
cott. A  fossil  nulHpore  01  calcareous  alga 
from  the  Algonkiaii  (Newland  limestone), 
Montana.    (After  Walcott.) 
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It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  in  some  regioos  these 
rocks  wa'e  violeatly  disturbed  by  foldings  and  faultings  after  their 
formation,  and  that  it  is  only  by  drawing  a  series  of  columnar 
sections  at  different  localities,  and  arranging  them  in  geographic 
order,  that  the  condition  and  character  of  the  rocks  before  the  dis- 
turbance can  be  determined.  Then  it  appears  that  this  region  was 
a  part  of  a  northwestwardly-extending  geosyndine  in  which  these 
deposits  were  formed.    The  formati<K)  of  the  red  beds  in  the 


Fig.  987.  —  CoUana  undosa  Walcott.  A  section  of  &  sub-spherical  speci- 
mea  showing  original  growth  as  a  dome  and  then  a  second  growth  that  ap- 
parently occurred  after  the  specimen  had  rolled  over.  (After  Walcott.)  Al- 
gonkiaa  (Spokajie  shale),  Montana. 

eastern  part  of  the  series,  white  standing  waters,  either  salt  or 
fresh,  existed  in  the  central  part  of  the  geosyncline,  suggests  that 
this  r^on  was  under  the  influence  of  easterly  winds  which  left 
their  moisture  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  that  bordered 
the  geo^mdine  on  the  east.  It  was  in  this  same  geosyndine 
that  the  alluvial  fan  deposits  of  Utah,  which  have  been  noted 
above,  were  formed. 

Gnud  Caffon  Series.  —  Farther  south  in  this  same  geosynclinal 
belt,  we  meet  with  still  another  series  of  deposits  of  this  type  in 
northern  Arizona,  where  it  is  well  exposed  in  the  walls  of  the  Grand 
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Cafion  of  the  Colorado.  Resting  imconformably  upon  the  older 
crystallines  is  a  series  of  red  sandstones  and  dolomites  with  basaltic 
layers  both  at  the  base  and  at  the  top.  This  is  the  Unkar  forma- 
tion, and  it  is  followed  by  the  Chuar  series,  which  b^ns  with  sandy 
shales  interbedded  with  thin  calcareous  layers  (about  3500  feet), 
followed  by  limestones  and  shales  which  pass  upwards  into  reddish 
brown  sandstones  (about  1500  feet).  The  entire  series  has  been 
slightly  tilted  and  again  eroded,  so  that  the  basal  Palaeozoic  beds 
which  are  here  of  Upper  Cambrian  age  {Tonto  sandstone)  rest 
unconformably  upon  the  tnmcated  edges  of  this  series  or  upon  the 
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Fig.  988.  —  Part  of  Grand  Cafion  section  showing  unconformable  contact 
of  Grand  Cafion  series  (G  C)  on  pre-Cambrian  and  the  unconformable  super- 
position of  the  Tonto  sandstone  on  both.    (After  Walcott.) 

older  beds  below  (Fig.  988).  In  spite  of  the  extensive  erosion  to 
which  this  series  was  subjected  before  the  advent  of  the  Upper 
Cambrian  sea,  there  still  remain  some  12,000  feet  of  strata.  < 

The  Lake  Superior  and  Other  Canadian  Regions 

The  Algonkian.  —  A  second  district  in  which  the  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  have  been  extensively  studied  includes  the  regions  south  of 
Lake  Superior  and  north  of  Lake  Huron.  On  the  Keweenaw 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  the  adjoining  region,  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian sandstones  are  preceded  by  a  great  series  of  conglomerates, 
coarse,  red  and  white  sandstones  with  interbedded  conglomerates, 
and  shale  with  some  thin  beds  of  limestone.  This  is  known  as  the 
Keweenawan  series.  The  sandstones  are  often  fddspathic,  in- 
dicating relatively  dry  climate,  as  do  also  the  red  color  of  the  shales 
and  the  mud-cracks  abounding  in  them.  With  these  sediments 
occur  vast  sheets  of  basic  lavas  (basalts,  melaphyres,  etc.),  but 
also  some  rhyolitic  rocks.  Some  of  the  conglomerates  are  de- 
rived from  these  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks.  These  lavas 
carry  the  silver  ore  and  native  copper  which  have  made  the  region 
of  such  great  economic  importance.  Lavas  of  the  same  age  are 
also  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  great  nickel  and  copper 
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deposits  of  Sudbury,  Ontario,  and  the  silver  of  the  Cobalt  region, 
where  the  lava  forms  a  great  diabase  sill  or  intruded  sheet  in  the 
older  Cobalt  conglomerates.  Cobalt,  gold,  platlnmn,  etc.,  were 
also  brought  by  this  lava  or  the  attendant  gases  and  vapors  into 
this  portion  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Below  the  Keweenawan  lies  a  still  older  series  of  sediments  which 
is  now  found  in  a^number  of  isolated  areas  scattered  over  the 
Canadian  shield  and  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  r^ons.  This  is 
called  the  Animiki  series,  and  it  is  of  special  economic  significance 
because  it  carries  everywhere  great  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  in 
places  may  reach  a  thickness  of  1000  feet. 

The  Animikian  strata  are  still  for  the  most  part  horizontal,  and 
in  the  various  erosion  remnants  the  thickness  which  remains  after 
prolonged  denudation  varies  from  6000  feet  to  14,000  feet,  the  latter 
in  the  Penokee  area  of  Michigan.  The  renmants  now  found  were 
either  masses  locally  faulted  down  after  deposition  or  deposited  in 
gently  warped  basins.  The  former  extent  of  the  formation  was 
undoubtedly  over  a  much  greater  area,  especially  if,  as  many  hold, 
the  beds  were  of  marine  origin. 

The  formation  often  b^ns  with  a  basal  conglomerate,  the 
pebbles  of  which  were  derived  from  the  older  gneisses  and  schists. 
This  is  succeeded  by  chert  and  jasper,  banded  or  oolitic,  or  by 
beds  of  impure  cherty  limestone  or  dolomite.  Still  higher  are  many 
beds  of  thinly  laminated  carbonaceous  shales,  carrying  from  6 
to  10  per  cent  of  carbon,  which,  if  concentrated  from  all  the  beds, 
would  make  a  layer  of  anthracite  about  200  feet  thick.  Beds  of 
sandstone  also  occur,  and  in  some  sections  the  strata  are  intruded 
by  sills  and  dikes  of  the  later  Keweenawan  lavas. 

No  undoubted  marine  fossils  have  been  found  in  these  strata, 
and  their  reference  to  a  marine  origin  is  based  upon  their  general 
character  and  appearance.  They  may  have  been  formed  in  an 
extensive  series  of  fresh-water  or  saline  lakes,  into  which  rivers  car- 
ried their  sediment,  and  in  which  iron  ores  analogous  to  the  bog  ore 
of  modem  swamps  were  accumulating. 

The  presence  of  pebbles  of  the  red  jasper  of  the  Animiki  forma- 
tion in  the  Keweenawan  conglomerates  indicates  the  younger  age 
of  the  latter  formation. 

Still  another  older  series  of  rocks  is  found  beneath  the  Animikian 
series,  separated  from  it  by  an  erosion  interval.  This  is  the  Euro- 
man  series,  the  lowest  of  the  Algonkian  formations.    It'  begins 
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with  a  basal  conglomerate  which  contains  boulders  up  to  two,  three, 
or  even  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  pebbles,  the  surfaces  of  which  show 
distinct  grooving  and  striation  of  the  type  known  to  us  from  the 
ground  moraine  which  covers  the  rock  nearly  ever3rwhere  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  North  America  and  northwest  Europe.  The 
material  in  which  these  boulders  are  embedded  also  resembles  that 
of  the  more  recent  till,. except,  of  course,  that  it  is  consolidated. 
The  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  students  of  these  rocks 
that  they  represent  an  old  till  or  subglacial  deposit,  now  hardened 
into  rock  (tillite).  This  would  imply  that  at  the  beginning  of  Al- 
gonkian  time  the  Canadian  r^on  was  subjected  to  glaciation, 
though  the  extent  of  this  glaciation  is  not  determined.  The  basal 
series  of  the  Huronian  is  not  all  tillite,  but  interbedded  with  the 
gladal  boulder  conglomerates  are  thick  zones  of  slate,  quartzites, 
and  conglomerates  spread  out  by  running  water,  thus  indicating 
alternation  of  warmer  periods  with  those  of  glaciation. 

The  thickness  of  the  deposit  usually  does  not  exceed  500  or 
600  feet,  and  it  covers  an  area  extending  1000  miles  east  and  west 
and  200  miles  northward  from  latitude  42^  N.  It  rests  upon  a 
level  erosion  surface  of  the  much  disturbed  older  rocks  which  had 
been  thoroughly  peneplaned  (Laurentian  Peneplane)  before  the 
boulder  conglomerate  was  deposited.  The  basal  conglomerates 
are  succeeded  by  quartzites  (sometimes  conglomerates),  which 
may  reach  a  thickness  of  1000  feet,  and  overl3dng  these  in  the  Lake 
Huron  region  is  a  limestone  about  300  feet  thick  which  has  been 
regarded  as  marine,  though  the  fossU  evidence  is  lacking.  This 
limestone  is  succeeded  by  an  inmiense  series  of  clastic  rocks  begin- 
ning with  arkoses  (up  to  2300  feet),  followed  by  red  jasper  conglom- 
erates (2150  feet),  white  quartz! te  (2970  feet),  chert  with  limestone 
and  slate  (400  feet),  and  white  quartzite  (1500  feet).  This  series 
of  nearly  10,000  feet  of  elastics  appears  to  be  of  continental  origin 
and  probably  represents  river  flood-plain  and  alluvial  fan  deposits, 
with  possibly  lake  delta  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  Cooper 
River,  Lake  Eyre,  in  Australia  (p.  467,  Pt.  I), 

In  the  Rainy  Lake  region,  north  of  Minnesota,  the  Huronian 
begins  with  an  impure  limestone  500  feet  thick,  which  rests  directly 
upon  the  Laurentian  Peneplane  surface,  the  tiUite  conglomerate 
being  absent.  In  this  limestone,  fossils  have  been  found  at  Steep 
Rock  Lake,  west  of  Port  Arthur,  Ontario.  These,  the  oldest 
undoubted  fossils  (Atikokania)  from  the  North  American  conti- 
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aent,  are  cylindrical,  cornucopia-shaped,  and  semi-f(lobose  masses, 

rangiiig  in  diameter   from  one  to  fifteen   incbes.    In  structure 

they  resemhle  the  calcareous  algx  foimd  in  the  younger  Algon- 

kian  limestones  of  the  northwestern  r^on,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 

ahle  that  they  are  of  similar  nature.    They  have  been  regarded 

as  indicating  marine  waters,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case, 

and  is  rather  strongly  negatived  by  the  absence  of  normal  marine 

organisms,  though,  of  course,  it  is  not  certain  that  marine  animals 

in  HuTonian  time  had  hard  parts  capable  of  preservation.     Still 

these  algic,  if  such  they  be,  may  have  been  formed  in  fresh  water, 

as  Walcott  holds  the  algx  of  the  limestones  in  the  Belt  Terrane 

were  formed,  or  they  may  have  developed  in  circumscribed  saline 

lakes.    The  age  of  this  limestone  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as 

that  of  the  one  which  lies  s(m)e  distance  above  the  tillite  in  the 

Lake  Huron  region. 

The  ArchjBUi.  —  As  we  have  seen,  the  Huronian  tillites,  or,  in 

their  absence,  other  Huronian  deposits,  rest  upon  the  old  peneplane 

which,  on  the  whole,  is  very  level 

or  gently  undulating.     It  is  upon 

this  andent  pen^lane,  more  or  less 

perfected  by  further  erosion  during 

Algonkian  time,  that  the  Cambrian 

and  overlapping  Ordovidan  strata 

rest  wherever  the  Algonkian  beds 

were  not  dqxsited  or,  having  been 

dqxisited,  were  removed  again  by 

erosion  before  the  Palsozoic  strata 

were  laid  down.    Over  large  areas 

in  Canada   the  old   peneplane  is 

even  now  exposed,  usually  by  the 

removal  of  the  younger  strata  which    -,,      -        -_  „.  , 

,  .       T^  Fig-  98g.  —  Snt  William  Logan. 

once  covered  it.    A  certam  amount 

of  deformation  has,  however,  occurred  at  various  periods  up  to 

quite  recent  times,  and  the  elevated  portions  have  been  strongly 

dissected.     As  a  result,  some  parts  of  the  old  peneplane  are  now 

more  or  less  deeply  dissected  mountainous  uplands  (See  Fig.  990). 

The  Sudburian:  —  While  the  Algonkian  rocks  of  the  Canadian 

i^ion  are,  on  the  whole,  only  slightly  deformed,  and  often  still 

neariy  horizontal  in  position,  those  of  the  Archaean  series  beneath 

them  are  stron^y  folded  and  exhibit  many  igneous  intrusions, 
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the  Laurentian  PenepUne  cutting  across  the  folds.  For  the  most 
part  these  older  rocks  are  gneisses  of  various  kinds,  which  were 
originally  designated  as  the  Laurentian  gneisses  by  Sir  William 
Logan  (portrait,  Fig.  9S9).  Folded  in  with  them,  however,  and 
preserved  in  a  number  of  loi^,  narrow  belts,  is  a  younger  series  of 


Fig    990  — DiagRUDQWtic  sectwma  showing  the  development  of  the 

Laurentian  peneplane 
a.  Thu  shows  the  oldest  sediments,  the  Ceutdnckme  (0  with  the  succeeding  Kwwahn 
lava  flows  (i)  and  the  tQuivalent  Crencille  aeries  of  the  eastern  K^n  (3).  TlieiO 
have  been  strongly  folded  during  the  Laurntiaa  RtvalulioH  and  intruded  by  the  basal 
granites  (4) ;  during  the  succeeding  Ep-Arckaotok  interval  the  old  Lauientiaa  moun- 
tains were  planed  dowo,  and  upon  the  pencplaae  thus  produced  the  Sudburia*  atiia  of 
delta  deposits  (s)  were  laid  down,  b.  This  shows  the  folding  of  Che  entire  series  dur- 
ing the  AlgsmuHi  Rtwiitfion  with  the  development  o(  gneissic  structure  in  the  old 
granites  (4)  and  the  second  granitic  intrusion  (6)  with  the  probable  formation  of  vol- 
canoes upon  the  surface.  During  the  Ep-Algi>mian  period  01  erosion  these  monntaiD* 
wen  pUned'down  to  the  level  indicated  by  the  horizontal  line,  producing  the  Ljitmn- 
lian  peneptant.  c.  This  shows  the  completed  Laurentian  peneplane,  upon  which  the 
Hurmian  and  later  Algonkiao  sediments  were  deposited,  (a,  b,  original,  c  modified 
after  Barrell.) 

sediments  in  synclinal  folds  which  trend  in  a  general  northeasterly 
direction.  These  sediments  are  themselves  unconformably  related 
to  the  gneisses,  and  thus  indicate  a  period  of  sedimentation  between 
two  periods  of  mountain  folding  which  preceded  the  formation  of 
the- Laurentian  Peneplane  (Fig.  990).  They  constitute  the  5«rf- 
burian  series  of  sediments,  which  has  a  total   known   thickness 
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of  20,000  feet  and  apparently  rq>resents  great  alluvial  or  delta-like 
deposits  over  15,000  feet  thick,  consisting  chiefly  of  white  cross- 
bedded  quartzites  with  interbedded  shales  but  no  carbonaceous 
material.  The  lower  5000  feet  often  contain  arkosic  material, 
or  cross-bedded  impure  sandstones  or  graywackes.  Generally, 
too,  there  is  a  basal  conglomerate.  These  basal  beds  are  of  more 
local  origin  than  the  great  mass  of  the  sands,  which,  like  those  of 
the  Cooper  River  delta  of  to-day,  were  probably  derived  from  a 
considerable  distance.  These  rocks  were  strongly  folded,  with 
accompanying  intrusions  of  granite,  and  the  resulting  Algomian 
Moimtains,  as  they  have  been  called,  were  worn  down  until  the 
Laurentian  Peneplane  was  produced. 

But  as  we  have  seen,  the  Sudbury  quartzites  themselves  rest 
unconformably  upon  an  older  series  of  rocks  which  constitute 
the  basement  complex  so  far  as  now  known.  Over  large  parts  of 
the  country  this  basement  complex  consists  chiefly  of  altered  gran- 
ites or  granite  gneisses,  and  originally  these  were  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  oldest  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  upon  which  the  original 
sediments  were  laid  down.  These  Laurentian  granites,  as  they  are 
called,  have  associated  with  them  many  kinds  of  ancient  sediments 
usually  much  altered,  and  whereas  it  was  originally  believed  that 
these  sediments  were  deposited  upon  the  old  granite  gneisses,  close 
study  has  shown  that  the  contact  between  them  is  not  sedimentary 
but  igneous ;  —  that,  in  other  words,  the  sediments  are  the  older, 
and  the  granites  are  intruded  into  them,  and  therefore  younger. 

Cautckicking  and  Keewaiin  Series,  —  The  oldest  Archaean  sedi- 
ments have  been  especially  studied  in  two  regions  in  Canada, 
i.e.,  the  Rainy  Lake  district  north  of  Minnesota  and  the  area  lying 
north  of  Lake  Ontario  and  east  of  Lake  Huron  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  In  the  former  region  these  sediments  are  known  as  the 
Coutckiching  series,  and  consist  now  of  graphitic  mica  schists  and 
dolomites,  with  a  known  thickness  of  about  4600  feet.  These 
schists  appear  to  have  been  originally  beds  of  bituminous  shale, 
such  as  abound  in  the  Palaeozoic  and  later  formations.  During 
metamorphism  the  carbonaceous  content  of  these  shales  was 
changed  to  graphite  scales.  Overlying  this  series  is  a  great  mass 
of  greenstones  and  green  schists,  the  KeewcUin  series,  with  a  thick- 
ness ranging  from  6500  to  23,700  feet.  These  rocks  represent 
andent  lava  flows,  mostly  basalts,  which  were  poured  out  over  the 
Coutchiching  series,  and  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  all  of  which  have 
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undergone  much  alteration  during  metamorphism.  The  upper  part 
of  this  series,  for  perhaps  1500  feet,  consists  of  interbedded  banded 
jasper  and  iron  ore,  the  latter  now  altered  to  hematite  and  mag- 
netite, and  it  also  contains  limestones,  the  entire  series  often  rest- 
ing on  carbonaceous  slates. 

GrmviUe  Series.  —  The  Archiean  sediments  of  Ontario  are  known 
as  the  GrenviUe  series,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  the  essential 


Flo.  9gi.  —  BoiBon  canadense,  Archtcan,  St.  Pierre,  Canada.    (From  Haug, 
TraiU  de  Gtohgie.) 

equivalent  of  the  formations  just  described.  The  GrenviUe  series 
contains  much  calcareoQs  matter  in  the  form  of  crystalline,  pinkish 
limestones  or  coarse-grained  marbles  and  dolomites.  In  one  sec- 
tion a  total  thickness  of  over  94,000  feet  of  strata  has  been  deter- 
mined, more  than  half  of  it  being  calcareous.  The  beds  of  crys- 
talline limestones  alternate  with  quartzltes  which  are  altered  sand- 
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stones,  and  there  are  interbedded  hornblende  schista  and  gneisses 
fonned  from  alteration  partly  of  igneous  intrusives  and  partly  from 
the  original  sediments  in  contact  with  the  intrusives.  Some  of 
the  beds  are  graphitic,  representing  altered  carbonaceous  rocks. 
Basaltic  lava  flows  also  occur  at  the  base  of  the  Grenville  series. 

The  ancient  Archwan  sediments  of  the  Canadian  r^on  were 
strongly  folded  after  their  formation,  while  "extensive  intrusions 
of   granite   took   place,   gready  altering   them.     This  was  the 
first  known  period  of  disturbance  and  of  granitic  intrusions,  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  prolonged  interval  of  erosion  before  the  Sud- 
bury sediments  were  deposited.    Rocks  of  the  age  of  the  Grenville 
series  also  occur  in  the  Adirondacks, 
in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and 
their  continuation  into  New  Jersey, 
and    in    the    northern    Appalachian 
r^on.     In    the    Adirondacks,   gra- 
phitic and  other  crystalline  limestones 
also  occur,  together  with  heavy  beds 
of  graphite  schist,  which  appear  to 
have     been     originally     bituminous 
shales.      The    amount    of    graphite 
varies  from  three  to  ten  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  rock,  some  beds  of  the 
graphite  schist  bong  so  rich  and  so 

thick  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  Fic  993.  —  Sn  J.  W.  Dawson. 
coal  seams.    In  the  Highlands  of  the 

Hudson  and  New  Jers^,  gneisses  predominate,  but  locally  Ume- 
stones  also  occur. 

Fossils  of  the  Gretmlle  Series. — While  the  presence  of  the  graphite 
su^ests  strongly  the  occurrence  of  plants  and  perhaps  animals 
during  the  period  of  deposition  of  the  Grenville  series,  it  can  be 
r^arded  only  as  indirect  proof  of  such  an  existence.  The  same 
thing  may  be  s^d  of  the  occurrence  of  the  limestone  and  iron  ores, 
for  while  such  deposits  in  later  periods  often  indicate  the  physio- 
logical activities  of  organisms,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  older 
limestones  and  iron  ores  may  have  been  of  purely  chemical  origin. 
More  direct  evidence  of  life  is  furnished  by  what  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  true  fossils  in  the  Grenville  limestone,  though  others 
have  denied  their  organic  origin.  These  are  globular  or  irregular 
masses  of  lime  an^  serpentine  material,  sometimes  with  a  diameter 
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of  several  feet,  the  calcite  layers  alternating  in  regular  succession, 
with  the  serpentines  and  interpenetrated  by  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  a  complicated  series  of  canak  and  tubes  (Fig.  991). 
At  first  these  masses  were  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Protozoa, 
the  calcite  representing  the  shelly  material  deposited  over  and 
around  the  organic  matter  the  place  of  which  is  now  taken  by 
the  serpentine.  On  this  account  the  supposed  organism  was 
named  by  Sir  William  Dawson  (portrait,  Fig.  992),  its  discoverer, 
Eozodn  canadense,  or  the  Canadian  dawn-animal.  At  present  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  paleontologists  is  to  consider  these  masses 
as  more  probably  of  algous  origin,  i.e.,  a  form  of  lime  secreted  by 
lo\^ly  plants,  either  marine  or  fresh  water.  There  arc,  however, 
many  geologists  who  regard  these  masses  as  the  product  of  crys- 
tallization during  metamorphism. 

Summary  oj  the  Pre-Cambrian  of  the  Canadian  Region 

We  may  summarize  the  succession  of  known  pre-Cambrian 
events  in  the  Canadian  region  in  the  following  table : 

13.  Interval  of  erosion,  preceded  by  moderate  disturbance  of  the  strata, 

and  succeeded  by  Palaeozoic  sedimentation. 
12.  Deposition  of  the  Keweenawan  series  of  alluvial  and  delta-like  deposits, 
and  outpourings  of  Keweenawan  ore-bearing  lavas  and  their  intrusion 
into  some  of  the  older  sediments. 
II.  Interval  of  erosion,  preceded  by  slight  disturbances. 
10.  Deposition  of  the  Animiki  iron-bearing  series  of  cherts,  jaspers,  odlites, 

limestones,  and  carbonaceous  shales. 
9.  Interval  of  erosion  preceded  by  elevation  and  warping  of  the  land. 
8.  Deposition  of  Huronian  strata. 

Sc.  Upper  arkoses,  jasper  conglomerates,  and  quartdtes. 
Sb.  Middle  limestones,  with  basal  sandstones  and  carrying  calcareous 
algae  in  some  places,  and  sometimes  overlapping  the  lower  tillites. 
8a.  Lower  tillites  apparently  of  glacial  origin. 
7.  Great  period  of  erosion  and  formation  of  Laurentian  Peneplane. 
6.  Second  folding  and  metamorphism  of  the  older  formations  and  second 

intrusion  of  Laurentian  granites. 
5.  Deposition  of  the  Sudbury  series  of  continental  quartz  sands. 
4.  Great  period  of  erosion. 
3.  First  period  of  folding,  mountain-making  and  metamorphism  of  the 

older  rocks  and  first  intrusion  of  Laurentian  granite. 
2.  Deposition  of  the  Archcan  sediments. 
In  western  region: 
2b.  Upper  or  Keewatin  series  of  volcanics,  of  pyrodastics  and  other 

sediments, 
aa.  Lower  or  Coutchiching  sediments. 
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In  eaitem  region: 

m  and  b.  DepositioD  of  GrenviUc  series'  oi  Umeatones  and  clutic  stdi- 
ments  with  some  volcaoics. 
I.   Formation  of  the  earlier  unknown  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  from  which 
the  oldest  elastics  were  derived  and  upon  which  they  were  deposited. 

(^ker  Pre-Catnbrian  Sediments  of  North  A  merica 

Pre-Cambrian   sediments  have   been   found   in   several   other 

localities  in  North  America,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  studied 


Fio.  g<»3.  —  General  view  of  the  Avalon  series.  Cape  Bonavista, 
Newfoundland. 

to  the  same  extent  as  those  described  above.  On  the  Avalon 
Peninsula  of  eastern  Newfoundland  there  is  found  an  extensive 
series  of  folded  quartzites,  slates,  and  other  rocks  only  slightly 
metamorphosed,  and  carrying,  in  some  'cases,  indistinct  organic 
remains  (Fig.  993)-  This  Avalon  series,  as  it  is  caUed,  was  trun- 
cated by  erosion  after  the  folding,  following  which  marine  sedi- 
mmts  of  Lower  Cambrian  age  were  deposited  over  it.  Another 
series  of  inclined  more  or  less  metamorphosed  pre-Cambrian  strata 
is  known  from  central  Texas,  where  the  eroded  and  truncated  ends 
are  overlaio  by  late  Cambrian  marine  sediments.     (See  Fig.  981, 
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p.  184.)  Both  of  these  series  are  referred  to  the  Algonkian, 
but  their  exact  correlation  with  the  Canadian  succession  is  notyet 
possible.  The  outcrops  of  the  pie-Cambrian  formations  of  all 
kinds  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  (.Fig.  994),  but  it  must 


Fig.  994-  —  Map  of  North  America  in  pre-Cambtian  time.  (After  Van 
Hise  and  Ldth.}  C.  S.,  California  Sea,  arrows  indicate  [»olMble  path  of  ad- 
vance of  ocean  over  continent.  Diagonally  shaded  areas,  Algookian,  bdud- 
ing  Keevratin  areas  in  Canada  and  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Horizontally 
shaded  areas,  ancient  schists  and  intnisives  (generally  pre-Cambrian  but  in- 
cluding Palzozoic  and  possibly  younger  metamorphic  rocks  and  Intnisives. 
In  Canada,  the  LaurentiaD  in  general.) 

be  remembered  that  everywhere  they  underlie  the  younger  rocks  — 
that,  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent 
is  formed  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  portions  of  which  ate  covered 
by  sediments  of  PaUeozoic  and  younger  age. 
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Pre-Cambrian  of  Scotland 

An  instructive  series  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  occurs  in  the  High* 
lands  of  northwest  Scotland.  Here  the  basement  rock  is  the 
Lewisian  gneiss  (Fundamental  gneiss),  regarded  as  the  product 
of  the  metamorphism  of  plutonic  rocks.  Schists  also  occur  with 
the  series,  and  these  are  interpreted  as  the  alteration  products  of 
andent  sediments.  The  whole  is  intruded  by  basic  as  well  as  acid 
igneous  masses  in  the  form  of  dikes  and  sills. 

Part  of  this  fundamental  complex  shows  a  pronounced  erosion 
topography  which  was  carved  in  Algonkian  time,  with  hills  rising  in 
places  2000  feet  or  more.  The  climate  in  later  Algonkian  time  seems 
to  havei)een  of  a  semi-arid  character,  for  disintegration  of  the  granite 
gneisses  occurred  with  but  little  decomposition  of  the  feldspars. 
As  a  result,  a  great  mass  of  arkosic  material  was  produced,  which 
accumulated  in  the  valleys  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  14,000  feet.  In 
many  cases  the  orthoclase  crystals  of  this  arkose  are  so  fresh  and 
large  that  the  rock  appears  superficially  like  a  coarse  granite. 
This  is  the  Torridon  Sandstone  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  little 
disturbed,  and  is  still  largely  xmmetamorphosed.  Along  the  flanks 
of  the  old  mountains  from  which  the  material  was  derived,  and 
generally  at  the  base  of  the  formation,  it  is  commonly  coarse  and 
bouldery,  grading  away  into  arkose  sandstones  of  finer  grain. 
Cross-bedding  is  frequent,  and  some  of  this  appears  certainly  to 
be  of  eolian  character.  As  further  evidence  of  pronounced  wind- 
work  in  Torridon  time,  may  be  mentioned  faceted  boulders  or 
pebbles  of  the  drdkanter  type  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
deposit.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  formation  is  red,  but  there 
are  also  gray  micaceous  shales  and  sandstones,  and  occasionally 
some  thin  calcareous  layers.  These  are  sometimes  marked  by 
what  appear  to  be  trails  of  organisms,  but  other  fossils  have  not 
been  found.  On  the  whole,  this  seems  to  be  a  continental  deposit 
of  the  intermontane  t)rpe,  formed  by  torrents,  and  modified  by 
wind  during  a  period  of  relative  aridity.  Subsequent  erosion  has 
ID  places  removed  this  sandstone  and  reexposed  the  old  pre- 
Torridonian  hills  and  valleys,  part  of  the  latter  being  occupied 
by  modem  streams. 

Slight  warping  and  deformation  of  the  Torridon  beds  occurred, 
followed  by  prolonged  erosion  which  left  only  remnants  of  the 
once  widespread  formation.    Then  the  erosion  surface  was  sub- 
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merged  beneath  the  encroaching  Cambrian  sea,  Lower  Cambrian 
sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones  being  deposited  in  places  upon 
the  eroded  edges  of  the  Torridon  Sandstone  or,  where  this  had 


Fig.  995.  —  View  of  Craig' Roy  on  Loch  Maree,  Scotland.'  The  nearly 
horizontal  rocks  in  the  greater  part  of  the  craig  are  Torridon  sandstone 
(pre- Cambrian).  Above  these,  with  a  gentle  unconformity,  lie  the  Lower 
Cambrian  beds  with  OltrullHs,  tic. 

been  removed  by  erosion,  upon  the  old  gneiss  direct  (Fig.  995). 
More  recently  still,  great  cnjstal  movements  occurred,  which  caused 
the  gneiss  locally  to  override  the  older  Pakeozoic  sediments  (Fig. 
9q6).    In  the  main  mass  of  the  Highlands  these  thrusting  move- 


Fic.  996.  —  Diagrammatic  section  across  the  northwest  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. L,  Lewisian  gneiss;  T,  Torridon  sandstone;  □,  Arenaceous  series  of 
Cambrian;  b.  Middle  series;  c.  Calcareous  series;  I,  Thrust-plane.  Note: 
The  overthrusting  is  much  more  complex  than  is  shown  in  this  diagr^ju.  (From 
Lake  and  Rastall,  Textbook  of  Geology.)     (See  also  Fig.  550,  p.  619,  Pt  I.) 


ments  were  accompanied  by  intense  metamorphism  which  altered 
the  rocks  to  such  an  extent  that  their  separation  into  PalEcozoic, 
Torridonian,  and  Lewisian  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
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The  Pre-Cambrian  Rocks  of  Finlandf  etc. 

The  best  known  development  of  the  older  rocks  of  Europe  is 
found  in  Finland,  where  the  series  has  a  thickness  of  many  kilo- 
meters. There,  as  elsewhere,  the  highest  division  is  little  altered, 
and  for  the  most  part  still  undisturbed.  The  succession  is  as 
follows,  in  descending  order. 

Cambrian  Sandstones  and  shales  mostly  absent 

Erosion  interval.     (No  folding). 
Algonkian  Series. 

Joinian  formation.  Quartzites  and  ripple-marked  sandstones,  conglom- 
erates and  clay  slates  with  intrusive  diabases  and  "'  Rapakiwi "  granite 
not  folded  and  but  slightly  altered,  thickness  up  to  2000  meters. 

Erosion  interval  preceded  by  more  or  less  folding  of  older  series. 

Jatulian  series.  Clay-shales  and  bituminous  shales  with  a  bed  of  anthracite 
coal  2  meters  thick,  besides  dolomites,  quartzites,  and  conglomerates. 
Some  of  the  strata  characterized  by  ripple-marks  and  mud-cracks. 
Intrusive  and  effusive  diabases.  Also  gabbro  intrusions.  Folded,  but 
little  altered,  and  sometimes  nearly  horizontal.  Thickness,  still  nearly 
1500  to  2000  meters. 

Erosion  interval,  preceded  by  folding  of  older  strata. 

Kalevian  series.  A  metamorphic  series  of  schists,  cross-bedded  quartzites, 
coarse  conglomerates,  and  dolomitic  limestones.    All  strongly  folded. 

Great-erosion  interval  preceded  by  folding  of  older  strata. 
ARca£AN  Series. 

Boitnian  series,  metamorphosed  schists,  quartzites,  conglomerates,  tuffs, 
and  porphyries. 

Erosion  interval  preceded  by  folding. 

Ladogian  series.  A  metamorphic  series  of  phyllites,  mica  schists,  quartz- 
ites,  conglomerates,  crystalline  limestones,  etc.,  resting  upon  (or  in- 
truded by) 

Fundamental  granite-gndss. 

The  prevailing  strike  of  the  Archaean  foldings  is    southwest 
and  northeast,  that  of  the  older  Algonkian  northwest,  or  prac- 

Jscwaara 
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Fig.  997.  —  Section  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Lapland.  M,  Kalevian 
series  (metamorphosed  greenstones) ;  TH,  Kalevian  talc  chlorite  schist ; 
Qu,  Kalevian-quartzite ;  Ph,  Kalevian  phyUite;  O,  Post-Kalevian  intruded 
granite ;  upon  these  highly  inclined  beds  rest  the  gently  folded  Jatulian  basal 
coDgk)merate  {B)  and  quartzite  (/a).     (After  Sederholm,  from  Kayser.) 
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tically  at  right  angles  to  the  older  series.    A  section  of  the  older 
rocks  of  Lapland  is  given  in  figure  997. 

Pre-Cambriah  Glaciation 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  indications  of  the  existence  of  glaciers 

in  Huronian  time  in  parts  of  Canada,  for  the  base  of  the  Huronian 

series  contmnsan  old  tillite,  or  consolidated  glacial  till.'with  scratched 

boulders  and  pebbles.     In  other  portions  of  the  world  the  fossilifer- 


Fic.  998.  —  Contact  of  AlKonkian  (-Cng).  and  Cambro-OrdoviciBn  beds 
(■eoks),  with  layer  of  old  glacial  till  130  feet  thick  between  (Cut).  Yangtze 
River,  Province  of  Shensi,  China.     (After  Willis,  from  Walcott.) 

ous  Cambrian  beds  are  preceded  by  simitar  tillites,  and  some  of  these 
are  so  extensive  and  present  such  unmistakable  characteristics, 
that  they  must  be  interpreted  as  the  product  of  widespread 
continental  glaciation  at,  or  before  the  opening  of,  Palieozoic  time. 
The  best  known  examples  of  such  late  pre-Cambrian  or  early 
Cambrian  glaciation  exist  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  and  one,  apparently  of  equal  extent  and  impor- 
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tance,  is  found  in  eastern  China  in  latitude  31°  N.,  where  in  the 
exposures  of  the  Yangtze  Cafion  they  are  seen  beneath  the  fos- 
aliferous  Cambrian  beds,  and  include  beautifully  striated  pebbles 
comparable  in  all  respects  to  those  found  inlhe  till  of  the  Pleistocene 
facial  dq)osits.     (Figs.  998,  999.) 

In  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  is  found  a  tillite  of  the  same  age 
{Griquaknm  series),  which  has  been  traced  over  an  area  of  1000 
square  miles.    This  lies  In  general  in  latitude  39"  S.,  and,  like  the 
Australian     deposits,    ap- 
proaches the  equator  more 
closely  than  do  any  of  the 
gladal    depodts    of    the 
Pleistorane  period. 

In  South  Australia,  such 
tUlites  axe  now  found  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Mount 
Lofty  Ranges;  arid  they 
have  been  traced  over  an 
area  extending  460  mOes, 
from  the  west  coast  of 
Tasmania  on  the  south,  to 
latitude  33°  or  30°  S.  and 
for  350  miles  from  east  to 
west  (Fig.  1000).  Inter- 
calated in  these  tillites  are 
beds  of  limestone  which 
contun  what  appear  to  be 

radiolarian  remains,  while  ^^^-  WP-  —  Glacial  siria  on  bouldcre  in  a 
-  -  -„...•  A_^i,  —  inudstone  at  the  base  of  the  Cambrian, 
one     contains    Arch=ocy-   jj„.,„„  „„  ^^^  y^^^  ^^.^i^^j     j^^^^ 

attiid  corals  (see  beyond).    BaOey  Willis.) 
Because  of  this,  it  is  argued 

that  the  glaciers  which  deposited  these  tillites  reached  the  sea; 
in  other  words,  that  these  deposits  at  the  time  of  their  formation 
were  close  to  sea-level  and  indeed  extended  into  the  sea  and 
that  floating  icebergs  carried  these  boulders,  while  during  inter- 
mittent warmer  periods  marine  limestones  were  formed.  This  is 
a  s^nificant  fact,  for  it  would  imply  that  at  that  eariy  period  the 
climate  of  South  Australia  was  comparable  to  that  of  Alaska  or ' 
Greenland,  where  glaciers  descend  into  the  sea  to-day.  If  that 
were  the  case,  we  would  have  to  assume  either  that  the  climate  of 
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the  earth  as  a  whole  was  much  colder  at  that  time,  or  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  climatic  zones  upon  the  earth's  surface  was 
different  at  that  period,  so  that  some  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 


Fig.  iooo.  —  Cross  section  showing  the  straligraphic  relations  of  the  Cam- 
brian  glacial  formations  of  Australia.  (After  WalEher,  Howchin.)  i,  Crystal- 
lines; 2,  quartzites;  3,  mudstone  with  Lower  Cambrian  boulders;  4,  shales 
of  Tapley'a  Hill;  5,  limestone  of  Brighton;  6,  purple  shales;  7,  limestone 
with  Archaocyalhus ;  S,  Permian  glacial  beds;  9,  10,  Tertiary;  FF^  faults. 

present  earth  were  arctic.    This  would  imply  that  the  poles  of 
the  earth  were  not  in  the  position  which   they  occupy  to-day, 
but  that  both  the  north  and  the  south  pole  had  a  different  location. 
No  other  known  explanation  is  adequate  to  account  for  such  a  dif- 
ference  in  position  of   the 
climatic  zones,  if  that  actu- 
ally obtained.     If  the  poles 
Iof  the  earth  were  in  their 
present   position,   and    the 
climate  of  the  whole  earth 
were  lowered  sufficiently  to 
permit   gladers   to   extend 
from    the   South    Pole    to 
South  Australia  and  South 
Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Polished  and  striated  sand-    f'«>"»  t^^  North  Pole  to  the 
stone  underlying   a  thick   moraine   at   the    Yangtze   on   the   Other,  the 
base  of  the  Cambrian,     Bigganjarga,  near    present  polar  reeions  must 
Karlbotn,  Varanger  f^ird,  Norway.     (After    ^  S       j         ,  t 

HansReusch.)  ^^^^    suffered    extremes  of 

refrigeration  far  beyond 
those  known  to-day.  In  that  case  the  change  in  climate  which 
followed  this  period  of  cold  was  a  remarkable  one,  for  both  in  the 
arctic  and  the  antarctic  regions  of  to-day  deposits  of  Cambrian 
age  suggestive  of  mild,  if  not  of  warm,  climate  were  formed. 
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Evidence  of  ancient  gladation  is  also  found  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe,  where  at  Varanger  fjord  on  the  north  coast  of  Norway, 
the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  beautifully  striated  and  polished, 
comparable  in  all  respects  to  the  glaciated  surfaces  of  rocks  under 
the  Pleistocene  till.  These  polished  surfaces  are  covered  by  a 
tillite  full  of  striated  boulders,  and  this  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  a 
bedded  rock  without  fossils  and  of  uncertain  age  (Fig.  looi).  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  glacial  period  here  indicated  belonged  to 
the  early  Cambrian  or  pre-Cambrian,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is 
entirely  inconclusive.  So  far  as  the  age  of  the  overlying  rocks  is 
concerned,  this  may  be  Devonian  or  even  Triassic  if  not  younger, 
and  therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  glaciers  responsible  for 
these  phenomena  existed  in  this  region  in  post-Palsozoic  time. 
Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  exposed  in  many  other  regions  of  Europe 

and  over  wide  areas  in  Asia,  but  they  have  not  been  studied  in  the 

same  detail. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

GENERAL   CHARACTERS   OF  THE  PALJEOZOIC 

The  Palaeozoic  history  of  the  earth  presents  itself  to  us  in  two 
phases,  physical  and  biological.  From  either  aspect  it  appears  as 
a  unit,  there  being  consecutive  and  orderly  development  both  in 
physical  geography  and  in  life,  neither  being  affected  by  any 
marked  or  violent  interruption.  Both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Palaeozoic,  however,  the  changes  were  pronounced, 
although,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  organisms  of  the  Palaeozoic 
had  their  ancestry  in  those  of  pre-Palaeozoic  time  and  from  them, 
in  turn,  were  derived  those  of  the  Mesozoic.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, the  change  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  and  comparatively 
rapid  one,  preceded  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  by  wide- 
spread extinction  of  the  dominant  types. 

PALiEOZoic  Seas  and  Lands 

We  shall  at  the  outset  note  briefly  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Palaeozoic  seas  and  lands.  There  is  at  present  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  continents  and  ocean  basins  as  a  whole  were 
different  from  what  they  are  to-day,  although  it  is  certain  that  in 
form  and  minor  characters  they  had  their  own  peculiarities. 

The  Oceans.  —  There  is  little  doubt  that  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  oceans  were  in  existence*  in  Palaeozoic  time,  though  it 
is  probable  that  they  were,  on  the  whole,  much  shallower  than 
they  are  to-day.  Furthermore,  it  is  certain  that  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  much  smaller  than  at  present,  for  land  masses  replaced 
part  of  its  western  and  northeastern  border  regions,  and  for  part 
of  the  time,  at  least,  its  northern  border  region  as  well.  Our  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Pacific  of  that  era  is  less  detailed,  but  it 
appears  that  its  eastern  border  zone  was  for  a  time  usurped  by  a  land 
mass  of  unknown  extent.  The  Arctic  Ocean  was  also  in  ex- 
istence during  Palaeozoic  time,  but  we  know  from  the  organisms 
which  inhabited  it  that  the  waters  were  of  a  much  higher  tem- 
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perature  than  at  present,  being,  indeed,  locally  at  least,  compa- 
rable to  waters  of  the  modem  tropical  seas.  Whether  this  was  due 
to  a  general  higher  condition  of  temperature  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere and  waters  at  that  time,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  zones  of  temperature  in  the  Palaeozoic,  is  a 
mooted  question.  Some  have  held  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  waters  was  more  nearly  uniform  at  that 
time  than  it  is  to-day,  —  that,  indeed,  climatic  zones  did  not  then 
exist  upon  the  earth.  Aside,  however,  from  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving of  a  planet  like  our  earth  with  a  definite  relation  to  the 
sun  as  being  deprived  of  climatic  zones,  —  unless  we  assume 
that  the  earth  was  wrapped  in  a  continuous  mantle  of  clouds,  — 
there  are  positive  indications  that  climatic  zones  did  exist  even  at 
this  early  time  and  that,  while  tropical  conditions  prevailed  in 
some  regions,  Arctic  conditions  prevailed  in  others ;  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  conditions  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  appears 
not  to  have  been  the  same  as  it  is  to^y. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  this  difference  in  distribution 
of  climatic  zones,  if  such  obtained,  might  have  been  due  to  a  dif- 
ferent position  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  poles,  while  yet  the  general  relation 
of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  remained  the  same  with  reference  to 
the  Sim.  Thus,  it  has  been  suggested  that  during  the  Palaeozoic 
one  pole  might  have  been  located  in  the  region  of  the  present  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  other  somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  which  would  carry 
the  equator  of  that  time  more  nearly  through  the  present  polar 
regions.  Serious  objections  have,  however,  been  advanced  against 
such  a  view,  and  we  must  leave  this  problem  unsolved  for  the 
present.  That  climatic  conditions  in  Palaeozoic  time  differed  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth  (though  not  necessarily  in  all)  from 
to-day  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  distribution  of  the  Palaeozoic 
organisms  as  well  as  by  the  characteristics  of  the  deposits,  as  will 
appear  more  clearly  presently. 

We  know  very  little  regarding  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  Palaeozoic  time,  but  of  its  existence  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt,  though  extensive  land  masses  may  have  reduced 
it  much  in  size. 

Epeiiic  Seas.  —  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Palaeozoic  was 
the  extensive  development  of  epeiric  seas  of  the  type  now  repre- 
sented by  Hudson  Bay  in  North  America  and  by  the  Baltic  Sea 
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in  Europe.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  shallow  and  covered 
large  areas  of  the  present  continents,  at  least  in  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia.  South  America  and  Africa,  on  the  other  hand, 
.  seem  to  have  been  characterized  in  Palaeozoic  time  merely  by  shal- 
low marginal  indentations  from  the  sea,  the  greater  part  of  these 
continents  being  above  water,  then  as  now.  The  same  was  true, 
though  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  Australia.  The  conditions 
of  the  Antarctic  continent  at  that  time  are  still  unknown. 

The  several  epeiric  seas  which  covered  the  continents  of  the 
Palaeozoic  were  extensions  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
oceans  of  the  time,  and  several  such  extensions,  each  from  a  sepa- 
rate ocean,  may  have  occupied  a  continent  at  the  same  period. 
Unless  these  epeiric  seas  became  confluent,  their  faunas  remained 
more  or  less  distinct,  being  derived  in  each  case  from  the  ocean  of 
which  the  epeiric  sea  was  an  extension.  For  just  as  is  the  case 
to-day,  each  ocean  had  its  peculiar  fauna  and  flora,  although  there 
were  certain  types  which  were  fairly  well  represented  in  two  or  more 
of  the  oceans.  When  the  epeiric  seas  became  confluent,  a  tem- 
porary commingling  of  the  faunas  occurred,  and  in  some  cases  a 
wide  distribution  of  certain  organisms  over  the  earth  could  take 
place.  Such  widely  distributed  organisms  became  then  the  most 
characteristic  of  index  fossils  of  the  contemporaneous  deposits  in 
widely  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 

When  an  epeiric  sea,  peopled  with  organisms  from  one  of  the 
oceanic  sources  of  supply,  became  more  or  less  effectively  sepa- 
rated from  that  ocean,  a  slow  differentiation  of  the  organisms,  thus 
isolated,  took  place,  and  after  a  time  a  new  assemblage  of  marine 
animals,  that  is,  a  distinct  fauna,  came  into  existence,  in  the  area 
thus  restricted.  With  renewed  opportunities  for  spreading 
widely,  this  fauna  later  often  became  more  or  less  cosmopolitan. 
Thus,  while  in  general  the  development  of  the  organisms  in  the 
ocean  basins  was  slow,  more  rapid  evolution  took  place  wherever 
a  group  was  isolated  and  thus  new  faunas  came  into  existence. 
Attention  will  be  called  to  some  of  these  in  their  proper  places. 

Geosyndines.  —  During  Palaeozoic  time  there  were  certain 
areas  of  more  or  less  continuous  subsidence,  interrupted  in  some 
cases  and  terminated  in  all  by  foldings  of  the  strata  deposited  in 
them.  These  areas,  the  geosyndines^  were  in  general  parallel  to  the 
principal  land  masses  of  each  continent,  from  which  they  received 
a  more  or  less  constant  supply  of  clastic  material.    Though  on 
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the  whole  subsiding  continuously,  the  geosyndinal  belts  were  not 
always  submerged  beneath  the  shallow  epeiric  exlensiona  of  the 
oceans,  but  frequently  their  surfaces  stood  above  sea-level,  at  least 
in  part,  and  the  deposits  formed  in  them  were  of  continental 
character.  Sometimes  these  geosyndines  were  con&ned  between 
land-masses,  but  in  other  cases  they  passed,  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  principal  land  mass,  into  &  shallow  epeiric  sea.  Map 
Fig.  looj. 

It  is  in  Uiese  geosyndines  that  the  thickest  deposits  of  the 
I^Usozoic  were  formed,  those  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the 


Fig.  looa.  —  Generalized  map  of  the  Dortbeni  contmenis,  showing  the  loca- 
tioD  of  the  more  important  geosytidincs  of  Paleozoic  time.  The  darker  geo- 
synchnes  are  of  later  Palicozoic  age,  forming  in  the  oldland  after  the  folding 
of  the  sediments  of  the  older  Paloozoic  geosynclbes.  The  figures  show  the 
position  of  the  sections  in  the  succeeding  diagrams  (Figs.  1003-1005). 
(OriginalO 

type  r^on  of  geosyndines,  reaching  a  total  thickness  of  over 
40,000  feet.  For  the  most  part  these  geosyndines  were  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  and  they  later  became  the  sites  of 
the  prindpal  mountain  folds  formed  during  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  Palicozoic. 

The  Land  Masses.  —  In  Palxozoic  time  certain  dominant  land 
masses,  quite  distinct  from  the  dominant  land  areas  of  to-day,  were 
in  existence,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  bulk  of  the  dastic 
material  which  was  deposited  in  the  geosyndines  and  epeiric 
seas  and  upon  the  low  lands  was  derived.  As  they  were  distinc- 
tive for  each  of  the  continents,  these  land  masses  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  connection  with  the  principal  geographic  con- 
didons  of  each. 
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PALiEozoic  Land  Masses  of  North  America 

Appalachia.  —  The  most  promment  of  the  land  masses  in  eastern 
North  America  during  the  whole  of  Palarazoic  time  was  Appalachian 
which  lay,  in  a  general  way,  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  conti- 
nent, extending  eastward  into  the  present  Atlantic  area  for  an  un- 
known distance.  There  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  this  land 
mass  extended  continuously  from  Newfoundland  on  the  north 
without  interruption  to  the  Brazilian  oldland  of  South  America 
and  beyond,  involving,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  South  America, 
of  which  it  was  the  northward  extension.  (See  Fig.  1186,  p.  336.) 
Some  palaeogeographic  maps  show  the  land  interrupted  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  region,  so  that  the  Atlantic  waters  are  connected  with 
the  interior  epeiric  seas.  There  is,  however,  no  good  evidence  for 
such  an  interruption,  and  indeed  the  known  facts  point  to  a 
continuous  land  mass.  The  cores  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
which  consist  of  ancient  metamorphic  rocks  covered  by  Mesozoic 
and  younger  deposits,  may  be  regarded  as  the  surviving  remnants 
of  this  land  mass,  of  which  the  western  edge  is  still  preserved  in 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  Belt  of  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians, the  Florida  platform,  covered  by  younger  rocks,  and  a 
part  of  the  New  England  and  Newfoundland  uplands  in  the  north. 

The  central  axis  of  Appalachia,  the  location  of  which  was  prob- 
ably near  to  or  outside  of  the  present  eastern  coast  of  the  continent, 
rose  to  mountainous  heights,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  nature 
of  the  sediments  derived  from  it  and  by  other  considerations. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  fact  that  the  mountains  were  able 
to  shut  out  the  moisture-bearing  winds  from  the  Atlantic  so  that 
the  western  slopes  of  the  land  mass  were  repeatedly  subjected  to 
the  conditions  of  at  least  semi-aridity,  even  though  water  bodies 
lay  to  the  west  of  it  (Fig.  1003).  This  fact,  also,  points  to  the  preva- 
lence at  that  time  of  easterly  winds  over  much  of  the  area  lying  at 
present  within  the  belt  of  the  westerlies.  The  fact  of  repeated 
semi-aridity  of  climate  along  the  western  slopes  of  Appalachia  is 
dearly  demonstrated  by  the  abundance  of  clastic  sediment  which 
often  forms  extensive  alluvial  fans,  by  the  frequent  red  color  of  these 
sediments,  and  by  the  presence  of  salt  deposits.  The  value  of  all 
of  these  characters  as  indicators  of  climate  has  already  been  discussed 
at  some  length  in  previous  chapters.    (See  pp.  459, 491,  Pt.  I.)- 

It  was  Appalachia  which  furnished  nearly  all  the  clastic  ma- 
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terial  which  became  embodied  in  the  sediments  of  the  Palaeozoic  of 
eastern  North  America.  The  bulk  of  this  sediment  was  deposited 
in  a  geosynclinal  trough  which  paralleled  the  western  border  of 
Appalachia  and  which  was  imdergoing  slow  subsidence  as  deposi- 
tion progressed.  This  trough  at  first  extended  southward  across 
the  western  half  of  the  Giilf  of  Mexico  and  across  what  is  now 
Central  America  to  the  Pacific  (rf  that  time  (see  Fig.  1032,  p.  236), 
the  waters  of  which  repeatedly  invaded  the  geosyncline  from  the 
south.  On  the  north  this  trough  appears  to  have  been  open  some- 
times to  the  Arctic  region,  and  later  to  the  north  Atlantic  in  the 
New  Ejigland-Newfoundland  r^on,  so  that  these  waters  as  well 
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Fig.  1003.  —  East- West  and  North-South  sections  of  the  North  American 
continent,  showing  the  relation  of  the  geosyncUnes  to  the  Canadian  platform 
or  shield  and  to  the  oldlands.  Areas  of  sedimentation  in  black.  The  arrows 
indicate  direction  of  movement  of  material  within  the  earth's  crust  to  establish 
isostatic  equilibrium.  Upper  horizontal  line  indicates  sea-level.  Vertical 
scale  much  exaggerated    (OriginaL) 


were  able  to  enter  the  geosynclinal  depression.  During  periods 
of  pronounced  depression,  the  invading  seas  spread  westward  as 
shallow  water  bodies  over  the  flat  lands  of  the  interior,  while 
during  periods  of  reverse  movement,  or  relatively  stationary  con- 
ditions, these  lands  were  imcovered  again,  and  the  waters  may  even 
have  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  Appalachian  geosyncline.  At  the 
close  of  the  Palsozoic,  the  strata  of  the  old  geosyncline  were 
folded  to  form  the  new-bom  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Atlantica.  —  A  land  mass  of  considerable  extent  and  long  dura- 
tion occupied  a  part  of  the  present  north  Atlantic  region ;  its  western 
border  included  eastern  Canada  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  region  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York  as  well.  (See 
Fig.  11S6,  p.  s^^*)   On  the  whole,  this  land  was  low  in  the  west  and 
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was  repeatedly  flooded  by  the  expansion  of  the  epeiric  seas,  but  its 
eastern  portion,  which  included  at  one  time  or  another  the  old 
rocks  of  northwest  Europe,  appears  to  have  been  of  bold  relief  and 
was  the  principal  source  of  the  clastic  sediment  for  that  region. 

Cascadia  and  the  Cordilleran  Geosyncline.  —  Another  important 
though  less  well-known  Palaeozoic  land  mass,  to  which  the  name 
Cascadia  has  been  applied,  occupied  the  western  border  of  the 
North  American  continent,  extending  for  an  unknown  distance 
into  the  Pacific  of  to-day.  Alpng  its  eastern  margin  lay  the  Cor- 
dilleran geosyncline  in  which  the  principal  western  Palaeozoic 
deposits  were  laid  down,  and  from  which  the  transgressing  sea 
spread  eastward  until  it  met'  the  westward-spreading  Appalachian 
'sea  in  the  region  of  the  present  Rocky  Moimtain  Front  Range. 
On  the  south,  the  CordiUeran  and  Appalachian  geosynclines  prob- 
ably communicated  at  times  by  means  of  a  transverse  geosynclinal 
depression  extending  through  Arkansas  and  the  southern  Gulf 
States.  At  other  times,  however,  the  eastern  and  western  geo- 
s)mclines  seem  not  to  have  been  in  communication.  Later  in  the 
Palaeozoic,  the  outlet  to  the  Pacific  across  Central  America  was 
closed,  extensive  land  masses,  the  source  of  much  clastic  material, 
occupying  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  region,  the  present  deep  character  of 
which  is  of  recent  origin.  The  Cascadian  geosyncline  may,  for  a 
time,  have  communicated  with  the  Pacific  across  southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  its  main  communication  was  with  the  ocean  to  the 
northwest.  Toward  the  close  of  -the  Palaeozoic,  the  rocks  formed 
in  this  geosyncline  were  folded,  giving  rise  to  the  Palaeozoic  Cor- 
dilleran Mountain  chain. 

The  Canadian  Shield.  —  The  central  low-lying  land,  formed  by 
the  surface  of  the  old  Laurentian  Peneplane  and  its  later  modifi- 
cations, was,  as  we  have  seen,  repeatedly  flooded  by  the  expansions 
of  the  waters  from  the  geos)mclines.  There  was,  however,  at  various 
times  a  transgression  of  the  sea  from  the  Arctic  regions,  and  it 
was  apparently  along  this  channel  that  communication  with  the 
seas  which  then  covered  central  Europe  was  maintained. 

Paleozoic  Land  Masses  of  Europe 

The  main  Palaeozoic  land  mass  of  Europe  was  Atlantica,  situ- 
ated on  the  northwest.  This  probably  suffered  various  additions 
and  subtractions  during  this  era,  but  remained,  on  the  whole,  the 
principal  source  of  clastic  sediment.    This  land  mass  involved 
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central  Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  and  along  its  southeastern 
border  a  geosyncline  was  developing  with  the  progress  of  sedi- 
mentation, and  in  this  the  principal  Palaeozoic  deposits  of  the 
British  Isles  and  of  the  Baltic  r^on  accumulated.  This  geosyncline 
opened  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  southwest,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  sea  which  then  covered  part  of  Siberia  and  which 
was  an  extension  from  the  Arctic.  The  southern  part  of  Europe 
appears  to  have  been  a  continuous  land  mass  in  early  Palaeozoic 
time,  except  for  a  marked  embayment  in  the  Mediterranean 
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Fig.  1004.  —  Sections  across  the  European  continent  showing  the  relation- 
ships of  the  geosynclines  to  the  Russian  platform  and  the  oldland.  5-6 ;  7-81 
Early  Palxozoic  geosynclines,  the  strata  of  which  were  generally  folded  towards 
the  close  of  Silurian  time.  5'-6',  East-west  section  showing  the  folded  strata 
of  the  older  Palteozoic  geos3n3clines,  and  the  new  geosynclines  in  which  Devo- 
nian and  younger  strata  accumulated.  Areas  of  sedimentation  in  black.  The 
arrows  indicate  direction  of  movement  of  material  within  the  earth's  crust  to 
establish  isostatic  equilibrium.  The  upper  horizontal  line  indicates  sea-level. 
Vertical  scale  exaggerated.    (Original.) 

r^on.  Over  this  relatively  low-lying  land  the  sea  transgressed 
both  from  the  north  and  the  west,  so  that  overlapping  deposits  of 
varying  age  are  found  upon  the  old  rock  in  this  region.  In  later 
Palaeozoic  time  the  Baltic  embayment  was  closed  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  while  the  Mediterranean  embajonent  extended  westward 
through  southern  Europe  into  Asia.     (Fig.  1004.) 

Paleozoic  Seas  and  Land  Masses  of  Asia 

Li  early  Pakeozoic  time,  central  Siberia  was  occupied  by  an 
onbayment  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extending  south  to  the  Chinese 
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border  near  the  city  of  Irkutsk.  Its  southeastern  border  is 
marked  approximately  by  Lake  Baikal,  from  which  it  extended 
north  to  the  bend  of  the  Lena  River  above  the  6oth  parallel 
of  latitude.  Its  western  border  is  marked  in  general  by  the 
present  course  of  the  Yenisei  River.  Surrounding  this  Irkutsk 
basin  or  amphitheater  was  a  rim  of  oldland  of  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  from  which  sediments  were  largely  derived.    Parallel  to 
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Fig.  1005.  —  Sections  across  Asia,  showing  the  relationships  of  the  geosyn- 
clines  to  the  Siberian  platform  (Irkutsk  basin)  and  to  the  oldland  in  Palaeozoic 
time.  9-1O)  11-12,  Early  Paheozoic  geosynclines  the  strata  of  which  were 
folded  towards  the  end  of  Silurian  time ;  q'-io',  ii -12',  Devonian  and  younger 
Palaeozoic  geosynclines  formed  in  the  oldland  after  the  folding  of  the  Silurian 
and  older  strata.  Areas  of  sedimentation  in  black.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  movement  of  material  within  the  earth's  crust  to  establish  isostatic 
equilibrium.  The  upper  horizontal  line  in  9-10,  11-12  represents  sea-level. 
Vertical  scale  much  exaggerated.    (Original.) 

this  oldland  rim  and  forming  the  margin  of  the  basin,  a  geosyn- 
clinal  depression  appears  to  have  existed,  and  these  three  elements 
—  enclosing  highland,  semi-circular  geosyncline,  and  low  central 
basin  —  were  thus  in  a  general  way  similar  to,  though  of  less 
areal  extent  than,  the  later  North  American  series  where  the  Appa- 
lachian and  Cordilleran  geosjmclines,  joined  by  the  transverse 
trough  across  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  made  a  close  parallel  to 
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the  Siberian  geosyncline  (Fig.  1005).  In  the  Siberian  basin,  how- 
ever, only  the  earlier  Paheozoic  strata,  including  the  Silurian,  were 
deposited,  after  which  the  strata  of  the  geosyncline  were  folded  and 
a  new  geosyndine  was  formed  to  the  south  and  west,  in  which 
Devonian  and  later  sediments  were  deposited.  Some  of  the  later 
Palaeozoic  continental  beds  also  were  laid  down  in  the  Irkutsk 
basin,  but  no  further  marine  invasion  affected  this  area  until 
Mesozoic  time.  It  remained  a  land  mass  throughout  the  later 
Paleozoic.      (Fig.  1005  »'"»',  "'"«'.) 

A  second  embayment  from  the  North  Pacific  covered  parts  of 
China  in  early  Palaeozoic  time,  but  the  areal  extent  of  this  embay- 
ment is  still  unknown.  Finally  the  Indian  Ocean  transgressed 
partly  over  western  India  in  early  Palaeozoic  time. 

With  these  general  outlines  of  Palaeozoic  seas  and  lands  in  mind, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  Palaeozoic 


CHAPTER  XXXn 

THE  CAMBRIAN    OR  CAMBRIC 

We  have  seen  that  the  name  Cambrian  formation  was  first 
applied  by  the  Reverend  Adam  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Cambridge  University,  England,  to  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  of 
North  Wales,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Roman  designation 
of  this  region,  the  province  of  Cambria.  Wales  is  a  mountainous 
country  of  much  disturbed  rocks;  the  folding  of  the  strata  has 
been  intense  and  has  taken  place  repeatedly.  The  country  has 
been  much  broken  by  faults  and  there  have  been  many  igneous 
intrusions  and  lava  flows,  especially  in  the  northwestern  region. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  rocks  have  been  metamorphosed  only  to  a 
limited  degree,  so  that  the  old  shales  and  sandstones,  the  grau- 
wackes  or  greywackes  of  the  older  geologists,  and  the  old  lime- 
stones still  preserve  their  fossils,  although  these  are  often  distorted 
and  crushed.  It  was  in  such  a  difficult  country  that  Sedgwick 
worked  out  the  order  of  succession  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks, 
and  established  the  basal  system  of  the  Palaeozoic  as  generally 
understood. 

Cambrian  rocks  also  occur  in  southwestern  Wales,  and  they 

have  been  found  in  some  of  the  eroded  domes  and  anticlines  in 

western  England.    In  the  far  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  waves 

of  the  north  Atlantic,  parted  by  Cape  Wrath,  have  cut  sections  in 

the  rocks  that  form  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  and  where 

the 'ancient  rivers  and  the  glaciers  have  carved  deep  and  wild 

lochs,  these  ancient  rocks  are  again  seen  in  many  a  bold  cliff.    But 

they  differ  markedly  from  those  of  North  Wales,  for  instead  of 

greywackes,  the  North  Scottish  series  is  formed  of  great  masses 

of  sandstone,  often  nearly  white,  followed  by  fine-grained  limestones, 

and  the  deformations  of  these  rocks  are  much  less  profound  than  are 

those  of  Wales.    Their  fossils  also  are  quite  distinct,  for  they 

belong  to  a  separate  province  of  the  ancient  Cambrian  sea,  as  we 

shall  see  more  fully  presently. 
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On  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  meet  with  Cambrian  strata  around 
the  borders  of  the  older  lands  of  crystalline  rocks.  Foremost  in 
importance  are  those  of  Scandinavia,  especially  Sweden,  for  al- 
though the  rocks  there  never  reach  sud)  great  thicknesses  as  they 
do  in  Wales,  they  are  finer  grained  and  richly  fossilif erous.  More- 
over, they  have  been  disturbed  only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and 
thus  their  superposition  and  relationships  can  readily  be  deter- 
mined. The  abundant  fossils  in  them  made  a  subdivision  into 
smaller  groups  feasible,  and  partly  on  this  account  the  Swedish 
Cambrian  rocks  have  gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
typical  on  the  European  continent.  Their  extension  into  Baltic 
Russia  has  enlarged  the  value  of  these  deposits  to  .the  stratigrapher, 
who  finds  there  older  members  of  the  series  not  seen  in  Sweden. 

Next  in  importance  in  European  localities  is  the  basin  of  Bohemia, 
where  these  rocks,  though  somewhat  disturbed,  still  retain  their 
fossils  in  a  remarkable  state  of  perfection.  It  was  Joachim 
Barrande  (portrait.  Fig.  743,  p.  13)  a  French  exUe,  whose  studies 
gave  to  these  older  Bohemian  rocks  a  world-wide  fame.  True,  thtf 
series  is  not  as  complete  as  it  is  in  Sweden,  for  the  oldest  and 
youngest  Cambrian  beds  are  absent,  only  the  Middle  Cambrian 
being  represented.  But  these  middle  beds  are  so  richly  fossilifer- 
ous,  and  their  fossils  are  so  perfect,  that  central  Bohemia  easily 
takes  the  first  rank  in  point  of  interest  and  importance  in  Euro- 
pean Cambrian  localities.  There  are  a  number  of  other  European 
regions  where  Cambrian  rocks  are  found,  notably,  among  these, 
Spain  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  where  great  limestones  of  this 
age  predominate.  These  occurrences,  like  the  others  already  men- 
tioned, are  only  remnants  left  after  ages  of  erosion  of  the  beds 
formed  during  the  Cambrian.  Their  former  extent,  so  far  as  can 
be  determined  by  a  variety  of  evidence,  is  indicated  upon  the 
pakeogeographic  map^.  The  student  must  not  forget  that  these 
beds,  when  formed,  were  nearly  horizontal  sheets  of  sand,  mud,  and 
lime,  dq)osited  upon  the  floor  of  a  shallow  sea,  which  at  that  time 
covered  these  regions,  and  that  the  folding  and  fracturing,  and 
the  elevation  of  these  rocks,  occurred  after  their  consolidation,  and 
that  since  that  time  they  have  been  subjected  to  erosion  for  millions 
of  years,  so  that  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  of  the  formation  still 
remains. 

Cambrian  rocks  still  cover  large  areas  of  eastern  Asia,  extending 
far  north  into  the  arctic  region  of  Siberia.    They  form  in  part  the 
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surface  rock,  while  other  portions  are  buried  under  younger  strata. 
These  Asiatic  Cambrian  rocks  have  as  yet  been  studied  only  to  a 
limited  d^ee,  but  enough  is  known  to  show  that  there,  as  in 
Bohemia,  the  Middle  Cambrian  is  more  frequently  present  than 
either  the  Lower  or  Upper.  In  Australia,  India,  and  Antarctica, 
Cambrian  sediments  are  likewise  preserved,  but  only  in  isolated 
areas,  and  deposits  of  this  age  are  also  found  in  South  America. 
In  North  America,  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  lies  directly 
upon  the  crystallines  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  sedimentary  rock,  and  it  was  taken  to 
represent  the  base  of  the  New  York  System  of  Formations. 

Ebenezer    Emmons    (portrait. 
Fig.  1006),  however,  believed  that 
the    rocks    which    formed    the 
Taconic  Mountains  on  the  New 
York-Massachusetts  border,  and 
the  equally  disturbed    rocks  ot 
western  Vermont,  belonged  to  an 
older  system,  which  should  take 
its  place  between  the  Potsdam' 
sandstone    and    the    crystalline 
basement  rocks.     Though  vigor- 
ously oj^Msed  by  most  geolo^sts 
of  his  day,  his  general  contention 
has  proved  correct,  and  we  now 
know  that  the  Taconic  system  of 
rocks,  as  he  called  it,  tbou^  in- 
FlG.  1006.  — EfiENEZEK  Emkons.      eluding    infolded   and    infaulted 
masses  of  younger  rocks  (Ordo- 
vician)  is  essentially  the  American  representative  <rf  the  Cambrian 
system  of  Europe,  while  the  Potsdam  sandstone  represents  the 
very  highest  member  of  this  division,  the  basal  sandstone  of  an 
overlapping  series  of  formations.    The  following  diagram  (Fig. 
1007)    represents    this    relationship   in   very   generalized    form. 
These  disturbed  rocks  belong  to  the  deposits  of  the  Appalachian 
geosyncline,  of  which  the  Adirondack  region  forms  the  western 
border,  and  they  therefore  present  only  the  highest  overlapping 
members  of  the  Cambrian  series  (the  Potsdam  sandstone).    Both    ■ 
to  the  Borth  and  the  south,  Cambrian  rocks  of  greater  thickness, 
and  often  highly  calcareous,  form  part  of  the  series  of  sediments 
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of  the  Appalachian  geosyndine.  The  most  noted  localities  in 
the  Dorth  are  in  western  Newfoundland  and  on  the  shores  of 
Labrador,  while  on  the  south  many  localities,  from  New  Jersey 
and  Penosylvania  to  Alabama,  show  ihese  rocks  in  outcrop.  For 
the  most  part  they  have  all  been  much  disturbed,  though  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  southern  Appalachians  is  not  so  profound  as  that 
in  the   northern  extension.    These  northera  deposits  appear  to 


Fig.  1007.  —  (a)  Generalized  section  showing  the  apptoiiroate  relationships 
of  the  pre-Cambrian,  Cambrian,  and  early  Oidovician  strata  in  the  Taconk 
UoUDtain  rcsion.  Note  that  in  the  different  fault  blocks  different  formations 
lucceed  the  basal  sandstone  (black),  (b)  Ideal  or  restored  section  to  show  the 
lelationsbips  of  these  strata  before  folding  and  faultbg.  Note  that  on  the 
west  limestones  succeed  the  basal  sandstone,  while  eastward  the  sands  and 
muds  from  ^ipalachia  take  tiieir  pdace,  forming  the  Hudson  River  shales  and 
sandstones.     (Original.) 

have  been  at  one  time  continuous  with  those  of  north  Scotland, 
with  which  they  are  in  dose  accord. 

Of  equal  ^gnificance,  for  North  American  geology,  are  the 
Cambrian  deports  which  were  formed  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
.the  ^ipalachian  oldland,  and  remnants  of  which  are  preserved  in 
eastern  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick  (the 
Canadian  region),  and  at  several  places  in  eastern  Massachusetts 
(Nahant,  Braintree,  Weymouth,  North  Attleboro,  etc.).  Though 
also  disturbed,  more  so  in  some  sections  than  in  others,  they  con- 
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tain  well-preserved  fossils,  especially  in  the  Canadian  provinces, 
and  here  too  a  subdivision  similar  to  that  made  in  Scandinavia 
is  possible  and  has  been  carried  out  in  great  detail  by  Dr.  George  F. 
Matthew.     The    series    corresponds   very   closely    to    that    of 


Fig.  1008.  —  Map  of  North  America,  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  Cambrian 
and  early  Ordovician  rocks.     (After  Bailey  Willis,  U.  S.  G.  S.) 

Sweden,  because  these  two  regions  belong  to  the  same  province 
(the  Atlantic). 

By  far  the  greatest  development  of  Cambrian  rocks  in  North 
America  is,  however,  found  in  the  deposits  of  the  Cordilleran 
trough,  and  the  remnants  preserved  to-day  in  southeastern  Cali- 
fornia, in  Nevada,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Utah  and  the  Canadian 
Rockies  are  the  most  extensive  and  most  complete  in  the  world  so 
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far  as  is  known.  Some  of  these  contain  fossils  in  a  surprising  state 
of  perfection,  for  the  soft  parts  of  the  animals  are  in  many  cases 
recognizable  by  their  impressions,  a  condition  of  preservation 
seldom  met  with  even  in  rocks  of  much  younger  age.  They  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  prolonged  study  by  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Figs.  1039- 
1041). 

Cambrian  beds  are  also  met  with  in  the  interior  of  North  America. 
Wherever  the  old  crystallines  appear  as  the  surface  rocks  in  the 
United  States  they  are  generally  bordered  by  beds  of  Cambrian 
age,  though  in  some  cases  these  are  overlapped  by  beds  of  younger 
age  (Ordovician).  In  some  sections,  as  in  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  Range,  the  beds  next 
above  the  crystallines  are  the  highest  Cambrian  (essentially  of 
the  age  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Figs.  979-980,  982-984),  but 
&i  other  cases,  as  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  the  Arbuckles,  and 
Central  Texas  (Burnett  Uplift,  Fig.  981),  they  are  older  Cambrian 
rocks.  Finally,  it  must  be  realized  that  in  most  places  in  our 
country  where  the  surface  rocks  are  of  younger  than  Cambrian  age, 
they  bury  beneath  them  the  Cambrian  strata,  which  generally 
(though  not  always)  are  the  first  which  rest  upon  the  crystaUine 
basement  (Map,  Fig.  1008). 

With  these  general  facts  of  distribution  in  mind,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  study  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  this  system  in  greater 
detail. 

General  Characters  of  the  Cambrian  Transgression 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  now  known,  the  Cambrian  rests  either 
directly  and  unconformably  upon  the  much  eroded  crystallines  or 
the  folded  Algonkian  strata,  or  it  rests  with  a  cHsconformable  con- 
tact upon  late  pre-Cambrian  continental  sediments,  as  in  the 
region  underlain  by  the  Belt  Terrane  and  in  some  other  sections 
of  the  earth's  crust.  The  Cambrian  thus  represents  the  first 
undoubted  great  transgression  of  the  seas  over  the  continents,  for 
the  assumed  transgressions  in  pre-Cambrian  time  are  still  without 
the  positive  evidence  afforded  by  undoubted  marine  fossils,  except 
for  the  presence  of  Foraminifera  and  Radiojaria  in  some  of  the 
ancient  rocks  of  Brittany.  In  any  case,  however,  whether  or  not 
there  are  extensive  pre-Cambrian  marine  formations,  all  the  known 
continents  were  dry  land  and  subject  to  erosion  at  the  opening  of 
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Cambrian  time,  so  that  we  find  ever3rwhere  a  distinct  break  at  the 
base  of  the  Palaeozoic  as  now  constituted.  The  first  Cambrian 
sediments,  to  be  sure,  were  not  everjrwhere  marine,  for  in  a  number 
of  localities,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Appalachian 
geos3rncline  and  elsewhere,  great  masses  of  sand  and  pebbles  were 
deposited  by  rivers  in  the  form  of  alluvial  fans,  before  the  encroach- 
ing sea  reached  those  areas.  Moreover,  as  has  already  been  stated 
(page  1 86),  the  encroaching  sea  found,  nearly  everywhere,  deposits 
of  residual  sand  resting  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  oldland, 
and  these  sands  it  reworked  more  or  less  throughout,  and  formed 
of  them  its  first  deposits.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Cambrian  practically  everywhere  in  North  America  and  Europe 
begins  with  a  basal  sandstone,  or  more  rarely  a  conglomerate.  It 
may  be  well  for  us  to  note  again  the  reasons  for  concluding  that 
this  basal  sand  was  found  by  the  encroaching  sea,  and  was  not, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  the  first  product  of  marine  erosion. 

The  material  of  this  basal  sandstone  is  generally  a  pure  quartz 
sand,  though  in  some  sections  little-altered  feldspar  crystals  also 
occur,  giving  it  an  arkosic  character.  If  this  sand  were  the  product 
of  erosion  by  the  encroaching  sea,  or  were  washed  into  it  by  rivers 
bringing  the  complete  product  of  sub-aerial  decay  of  the  old  crystal- 
line basement  rocks,  there  should  be  present  somewhere  a  large 
amount  of  fine  material,  partly  rock-flour  and  partly  day,  the  latter 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspars.  This  fine  material 
would  be  washed  out  of  the  sand  by  the  waves  and  carried  seaward 
by  the  currents,  and  as  a  result,  the  next  deposit  above  the  basal 
sand  in  most  regions  should  be  a  mud-rock  or  shale.  But  this  is 
not  the  case,  especially  over  most  of  eastern  and  central  North 
America,  where  the  basal  sandstone  is  succeeded  by  and  generally 
passes  upward  into,  a  limestone  or  dolomite  of  increasing  purity, 
free,  as  a  rule,  from  argillaceous  material. '  Therefore  we  must 
conclude  that  this  fine  material  was  removed  before  the  advent  of 
the  sea,  and  in  general  was  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  its  advance, 
leaving  behind  the  pure  sand.  The  only  agents,  other  than  the 
sea  waves,  competent  to  remove  such  fine  material  are  rivers  and 
wind.  If  these  agencies  reworked  the  sand  during  the  process 
of  removing  the  finer  material,  they  would  impress  upon  it  certain 
definite  structural  characteristics,  most  marked  of  which  would  be 
cross-bedding,  both  of  the  torrential  and  eolian  type.  If  the  sand 
were  entirely  reworked  by  the  transgressing  sea,  this  structure 
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would,  of  course,  be  destroyed ;  but  if  the  original  deposit  were 
very  thick  in  an  area  of  depression,  only  the  upper  portion 
might  be  reworked,  leaving  the  original  torrential  or  eolian  struc- 
ture intact  in  the  lower  part.  In  conformity  with  this  principle, 
we  find  that  where  the  basal  bed  is  very  thick,  as  in  the  eastern 
Adirondack  region,  the  lower  part  still  retains  its  cross-bedded 
structure. 

When  sands  which  are  subjected  to  wind-drifting  encounter 
pebbles  and  boulders,  these,  we  have  seen  (p.  406,  Pt.  I)  become 
faceted,  that  is,  definite  faces  which  intersect  in  blunt  angles  will 
be  carved  upon  them  by  the  wind-borne  sand.  Such  faceted 
pebbles  {DreikatUer)  are  clearly  indicative  of  wind  work,  but  if 
a  sand  deposit  containing  them  is  much  reworked  by  the  encroach- 
ing sea,  the  sharpness  of  outline  of  the  facets  and  their  intersection 
will  be  destroyed  by  wave  erosion.  Now,  as  we  have  noted  before, 
such  faceted  pebbles,  showing  very  little  wear,  are  found  in  the 
basal  Cambrian  sandstone  of  Sweden  in  some  abundance,  while 
fosdls  are  occasionally  found,  showing  that  the  sand  was  reworked 
by  the  sea.  The  slight  wear  of  the  pebbles,  however,  indicates 
that  this  reworking  i¥as  neither  prolonged  nor  profound. 

Having  established  the  fact  of  a  marine  transgression  over 
countries  the  rock  surfaces  of  which  were  covered  more  or  less  widely 
by  residual  sands,  we  may  next  inquire  as  to  the  rate  of  this  trans- 
gression—  was  it  rapid  or  slow,  continuous  or  interrupted  by 
periods  of  retreat?  If  the  transgression  were  rapid,  large  areas 
of  territory  would  be  flooded  almost  simultaneously,  esjjecially 
if  the  surface  of  the  submerging  land  were  relatively  flat.  In 
that  case,  the  marine  organisms  which  would  become  em- 
bedded in  the  basal  sands,  and  in  the  sediments  inmiediately 
succeeding,  would  be  of  the  same  species  everywhere,  indicating 
the  same  geological  age.  In  other  words,  the  basal  bed  over  the 
entire  flooded  area' would  represent  essentially  the  same  geological 
horizon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  transgression  of  the  sea  were 
slow,  the  basal  bed  would  not  be  of  the  same  age  throughout, 
for  different  parts  of  the  surface  would  be  submerged  at  sufficiently 
long  intervals  of  time  to  permit  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
organisms  which  would  be  included  in  the  deposits  at  the  successive 
stages. 

If,  then,  the  basal  sandstone  at  one  locality  contains  only 
Lower  Cambrian  fossQs,  and  at  another  only  Middle  Cambrian 
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fossils,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  either  that  the  second  locality 
was  dry  land  while  the  Lower  Cambrian  deposits  were  forming  in 
the  first,  and  that  it  did  not  become  submerged  imtil  Meso-Cambrian  * 
time,  or  that  if  any  Lower  Cambrian  deposits  had  been  formed  there, 
they  were  worn  away  again  before  the  submeigence  of  this  region 
in  Meso-Cambrian  time.  In  that  case  we  should  expect  to  find 
evidence  of  withdrawal  and  readvance  of  the  sea  in  the  form  of 
an  erosion  plane  between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Cambrian  beds 
at  some  locality  where  the  lower  beds  had  not  been  wholly  re- 
moved by  erosion. 

Noting  the  age  of  the  basal  sandstone  in  different  parts  of 
North  America  or  Europe,  as  indicated  by  its  fossils  or  the  fossils 
in  the  beds  immediately  overlying  it,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  in  general  there  was  a  progressive  advance  of  the  sea  through- 
out Cambrian  time,  some  regions  becoming  submerged  only  in 
Mid-Cambrian  time,  and  others,  of  very  much  greater  extent, 
only  in  later  Cambrian  time,  though  as  we  shall  see  there  were 
also  periods  of  retreat,  with  erosion,  followed  by  readvance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  successive  divisions  of  the  Cambrian  of 
the  North  American  continent  overlap  one  another  in  a  direction 
which  in  general  is  from  the  geosynclines  toward  the  interior  of  the 

continent. 

• 

Subdivision  op  the  Cambrian 

Wherever  the  Cambrian  system  is  fully  developed,  a  considerable 
number  of  formations  may  be  recognized  in  it,  based  usually  upon 
lithologic  characters  but  also  on  fossil  contents.  These  formations 
are  mostly  of  local  value  only,  but  they  can  always  be  grouped 
into  three  major  divisions  which  represent  the  Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper  Cambrian  deposits  made  in  early,  mid-,  and  later 
Cambrian  time,  respectively.*  These  three  divisions  are  based 
upon  the  three-fold  character  of  the  Cambrian  fauna,  which  is 
perhaps  more  marked  in  this  respect  than  is  the  case  in  most  later 
systems.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  these  three  divisions  are  not 
present  everywhere,  for  by  overlaps  the  higher  ones  (Middle  or 
Upper  Cambrian)  in  some  regions  came  to  rest  directly  upon  the 
surface  of  the  oldland. 

^  It  is  customary  to  use  the  prefixes  paUta-  (early),  meso-  (mid-),  and  neo-  (new  or 
later)  for  the  time  periods  corresponding,  respectively,  to  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
divisions  of  the  rock  systems. 
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Caubkian  Faunas 


Separate  Pamul  ProriaccB.  —  In  the  study  of  the  Cambrian 
faunas  it  becomes  i^pareot  that  there  are  distinct  faunal  provinces, 


Fig.     loOQ.  — Arckaocyatkus    rent- 

silaricus,    CambrUn.      a.    Specimen  Fic.  loio.—'  ElkmophyUum 

with  cup  partly  broken  so  as  to  show  profundum.  Longitudinal  stc- 

poriferous   cWacter   of   inner   wall;  tinn,  showing  depth  of   cup 

fr,  tranaveiw    section   of    upper  end  and       vesicular      structure. 

further  enlarged.     {After  Walcott.)  Cambrian.     (After  Walcotl.) 

and  that  the  oi^nisms  of  one  have  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  the  others,  which  would  indicate  the  existence  of 
effective  barriers  between  those  provinces,  such  barriers  being  either 


LI.  —  it€du3iles  litubtrdmi.     A  medusa,  natural  cast.    Cambrian  of 
Sweden.     (After  Linnarsson.) 
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Fig.  1013.  a-j. — Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian  Brachiopoda.  a-c,  Acro- 
Iretra  getmna  (a,  b,  pedicle;  c,  brachial  vi^ve,  X  $);  d,  e,  Acrotlult  stibsidua, 
intericw  of  brachial,  exterior  of  pedjcle  valve,  X  3 ;  f-h,  OboleUa  gemma, 
oppoute  valves,  X  6 ;  i-k,  Kulcrgitia  cingulaia,  enlarged. 
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land,  currents,  etc.,  or  climate.    The  known  provinces  are   the 
Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Indian.    The  Pacific  province  was 


Fig,  1014  a. — OboUUa  {VkeUomus)  potitut.  Fic.  ton  b.  —  UHgukpii 

Natural  size  anil  interiora  of  opposite  valves,  acuminala.     Pedicle  valve, 

much  enlarged.     Potsdam  landitone.     (After  X  i.     Potsdam  sandstone. 

Hall  and  Clarke.)  (After  Walcott.) 

the  largest,  and  in  North  America,  waters  from  this  province  filled 
the  geosyndines  and  transgressed  over  the  low  land  between.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  it 
overl^ped  Chinese  territory, 
for  fossils,  often  of  the  same 
species  as  those  characteristic 
of  tlie  North  American  Cam- 
brian of  this  province,  have 
been  found  in  China. 

The  Atlantic  province  was 
separated   from    the   Appala-      F^g.   1014  c.  —  Ungidepis  acumiiuiia. 
ddan   eeosyncline,  whidi    be-  Internal  "oWs  of  pedicle  and  brachial 
longed  to  the  Pacific  province  | 
exten^on,  by  the  land  mass  of 
Appalachia.    This  appears  to  have  extended  through  the  center 
of  Newfoundland,  for  in  the  western  part  of  that  land  deposits 


Flo.  1015.  ~~Ba»tlnt  damatteura  (Meek).     A  characteristic  biachiopod  of 
the  u[^>eimost  Ctunbrian.     Colorado.     (After  Bassler.) 

(rf  the  Pacific  province  are  found,  while  in  the  extreme  eastern 
part  those  of  the  Atlantic  province  occur.  Other  deposits  of 
the  Atlantic  province  are  still  preserved  in  Cape  Breton,  New 
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Brunswick,  and   eastern   Massachusetts,  while  on   the  opposite 
side  of  the  ocean,  the  Anglo-Baltic  geosyncline  and  a  second  em- 

Fig.  1016.  —  Lower  Cambrian  Gastropoda,  a,  Htkionella  ritgota,  3  views 
aDd  ground  plan;  b,  SIraparoliina  remola,  1  views;  <:,  RapldslomiHa  attUbo- 
roMjfcwii.     All  enlarged.     (I.  F.) 

bayraent,  the  Mediterranean,  which  extended  to  Bohemia,  con^in 
deposits  with  the  Atlantic  fauna.    Of  much  interest  is  the  fact  that 


FiC.  1017.  —  Cambrian  gastropoda  {a-d),  and  Hyolithids  (Conularida) 
(c-i).  a,  TribUdium  convexum,  side  and  bottom  outline,  U.  C;  N>',  Palaac- 
maa  lypka,  U.  C. ;  c,  Scenelia  relkulaUi,  top  view  and  outline,  L.  C.  {  X  2I) ; 
d,  Scenella  relusa,  L.  C.  (reduced);  e,  Hyaliiha  frinceps,  2  views:  cross- 
section  W)  and  operculum  (e"),  L.  C.  (xj);  /,  H.  billingsi,  j  views  and 
section,  L.  C.  ( X  2) ;  g,  II.  impar  and  sections,  L.  C. ;  k,  H.  communis,  oper- 
culum, L.  C. ;  i,  Hyolillitllus  micans,  L.  C.  ( X  2) ;  i",  two  opercula  interiors 
( X  3) ;  j,  SalUrtUa  pulcMla,  and  section  >',  L.  C.  ( X  a) ;  k,  S.  rugoto, 
L.  C.  ( X  3).  (L.  C.  -  Lower  Cambrian ;  M.  C.  ■  Middle  Cambrian ;  U.  C- 
-  Upper  Cambrian.)     (I.  F.) 
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while  the  deposits  of  Wales  and  the  adjoining  English  districts 
belong  to  the  Atlantic  type,  those  of  northwest  Scotland  belong  to 
the  Pacific  type,  indicating  that  a  sufficiently  continuous  barrier 
extended  for  part  of  the  time,  at  least,  from  central  Newfoundland 
to  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  thence  to  Scandinavia,  and  that 
the  Appalachian  geosyndine  was  continued  to  the  north  of  this 
barrier  (Figs.  1032,  1038).  The  Indian  province  was  distinct 
from  both  the  others. 


Pig.  taii.  ^ EopkytoH  (X  i)  (rom  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  Lugnas,  Sweden. 
(From  Haug.) 

G«nenl  Chancten  ci  lh«  Cambriui  Famuu  —  A  Reneral  review  of  the 
Combrism  fauna  brings  out  certain  striking  characteristics.  Typical  aponse* 
and  corals  are  rare  or  absent,  though  there  is  one  group  common  in  certain 
localities  whicb  has  been  referred  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  class;  for  example  Archaocyatkus  and  related  forms  (ftRS,  iooq,  loio) 
which  in  some  rcijwnsoccur  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  reef  limestones,  Grap- 
tolitel,  too,  are  unknown  except  in  the  highest  beds,  which  are,  therefore,  often 
placed  in  the  ba*e  of  the  Ordovidan.  J«Uyflsh,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  OMnmon,  though  they  are  preserved  only  under  most  favorable  conditions 
(Figt.  1011,  1013).    BrTOIoa  are  still  unknown  In  the  Cambrian,  but  brftchlo- 
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pods  are  not  uncommoii.    They  are,  on  the  whole,  of  the  more  primitive 
less  types,  the  sheU  of  which  is  but  little  impregnated  with  lime  and  ia 


Fio,  1019  a,  b.  — 
AttUMlus  inUrstrktui. 
(a)  top  and  (A)  side 
view  enlarged.  (After 
Walcott,) 


Fig.  lOio.—ApuaUa'tiii' 
fonms,  dissociated  puts 
(natural  sl2e)  and  individual 
enlarged.  Upper  Cambrian. 
(After  Kayser.) 


Fig.  loai. — Micr»- 
discus  speciosui,  entire 
individual,  and  pygid- 
iuin  enlarged.  Lower 
Cambrian.     (I.  F.) 


phosphatic,  BO  that  it  generally  fossilites  as  a  shiny  black  and  thin  layer.     Among 

the  common  forms  are  the  subspherical  OboUUti  (Figs.  1013  /-^,  1014  a),  the 


Fio.  KMi.—Oltnellia  thomp'  Fig.  1013. —  HolMia  (r0xi«ri  (reduced). 

soni  (reduced).     Lower   Cam-         Lower     Cambrian,     Atlantic    province, 
brian.  Pacific  province.   (L  F.)         North  America.    (1.  F.) 

more  elongated  lAntfdepis  (Figs.  1014  b,  c),  the  conical  Acrolkdt  (Figs.  1013  J,  e),  ■ 
Acrotreta  (Figs.  1013  o,  c),  and  Kvtorp^na  (Figs.  1013  t-i)  and  some  othen. 
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Fic.   ioa4.  —  Botima   kjervlfi.  Fio.      loas- — Oleimies       curlkei. 

Lower  Cambrian,  Atlantic  prov-  Middle  CambriaD,    Pacific  province, 

ince,  Europe.     (Kayser.)  (I.  F.) 


I    (V.) 
Fig.  J02J. —  Paradoxidet' 
Fig.  io]6.  —  ParadoxiSa  harhm.  Middle      bokemicia.     Middle    Cambrian, 
Cambrian,   Atlantic  province,  Maswcbu-      Atlantic      province, 
•etta;  xj.     (I.  F.)  Xi-     (KayKi.) 
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Toward  the  top,  in  bedt  soiuedmes  placed  in  the  basal  Oidovidan,  bnchio- 
pods  of  lie  Ortiis  group  with  tnie  hinge  area  and  articulation  appeal  (Fig.  tois). 
Petocypod  shells  are  hardly  known,  and  gutropoda  are  mainly  represented 
by  the  cap-shi^>ed  or  patelloid  types  (i^.  more  or  less  conical  forms)  HdeunuBa 
(Fig.  10160),  Paiaacmaa,  SctntUa,  etc.  (Figs.  \on  a-d).  A  few  dnqde 
coiled  forms  occur;  however,  such  as  SWapardUna  (Fig.  1016  h),  RJn^astomina 
(Fig.  1016  c).  C«ptuUopads  are  wanting  in  the  Cambrian  except  for  a  smaU 
primitive  orthoceran  type  {VolbortheUa).  The  group  of  the  Coatilarids  is,  how- 
ever, well  represented,  especially  by  FyoIMu  (Figs.  1017  e-A)  and  related  foims 


TKj.  I030.  —  i^repKepnaius  . 

texamis.     Middle  Cambrian,  Fig.  loig.  —  DiccUticepkaiiu  mintiatltiuu, 

Texas  to  Alabama,  and  Wy-  head  and  pygidium  (reduced).    Potsdam  (St. 

oming.     (Reduced.)     (I.  F.)  Croix)  sandstones.     (I.  F,) 

(Figs.  loi  7 1,  J,  k).  The  echinodcnns  are  rare,  though  primitive  cysloids  have 
been  found  as  well  as  remains  of  holothurians  or  sea-cucumbers.  The  highest 
beds,  Tremadoc,  also  often  referred  to  the  Ordovician,  contain  the  earliest 
known  crinoids  and  starfish,  as  well  as  sponge  remains  and  graptolites ;  wonna 
also  existed,  but  are  mostly  represented  by  their  tubes  in  the  sandstones 
{Scolitkus,  Fig.  761,  p.  43,  Eophyten,  Fig.  loiS,  and  others.  See  also  Figs.  1040, 
1041). 

By  far  the  largest  element  of  the  fauna  was  made  up  of  bUobltM,  of  which 
many  species  have  been  described.  Some  of  these  were  minute  AptoslMS 
(Figs.  loig,  row)  and  Microdiscus  (Fig.  loii),  their  remains  sometimes  making 
up  thin  beds  of  limestone,  while  others  reached  a  length  of  over  a  foot  and 
a  half  (Paradoxides,  Figs.  1036.  1017).  These  animals  are  the  most  serviceable 
in  distinguishing  the  different  divisions  of  the  Cambriao  and  at  th«  tame  time 
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tbe  several  provincea.     Whik  many  types  o 
diagDoitic  geiwra  are  the  (oUowiDg :  — 


Upper  Cambruu 
Middle  Cambrian 
Lower  Cambrian 


DicelliiafhaliiiiFig.  loii)} 
(Xtnoida  (Fig.  1015) 
OUndtus  <Fig.  loii) 


Okaui  (1%.  1090) 
Paradoxutts  (Pigs.  io}6,  1037) 
Belmia  (Figs.  1033,  1014) 


These  names  ut  used  in  their  bunder  Mgnificance.  for  several  of  the  genera  have 
subgenera  or  closely  related  genera  which  gp  by  other  names  and  which  replace 
the  typical   forms   in  some  sections. 
Another  characteristic  Americao  genus 
is  CrtpUepkalut  (Fig.  ioz8). 

Other  dustaceuia  also  occur,  but 
ue  of  little  value  as  mdes  fosuls  on 
account  of  their  rarity.  The  remains 
of  a  few  etuypteridB  fiave  been  ob- 
tdned,  showing  that  tbe  group  was 
well  developed.  They  probably  Lved 
in  the  rivers  of  tfie  time,  as  did  those 
of  later  periods  and  those  of  the  Belt 
Terrane  deposits  as  well.  No  fiih  or 
higher  types  are  known.  Of  Cam- 
brian plants,  only  algte  ate  known 
(Fig.  1031,  see  also  Figa.  146  a-- 
i*6s.  PP-  538-540). 


Fig.  1030.  —  OUniu  innKoius. 
Upper  Cambrian,  Atlantic  province. 
(Kayser.) 


FtO.  1031-  — "  Marpoliii  <£qaoiii 
Walcott.  A  fossil  alga  from  the 
Middle  Cambrian.  (Stephen  forma- 
tion, "fossil  bed."  northwest  slope  of 
Mount  Stephen.  Above  Field,  B.  C.) 
Portions  are  twisted  together,  giving 
tbe  appearance  of  a  central  stem; 
X  1.     (After  Walcott.) 


The  significance  of  the  apparent  sudden  a{q>earance  of  many  of  these  groups 
of  or^niams  will  be  discussed  in  the  stimmaiy  of  tbe  life  of  the  Palvozoic 
(Chapter  XL). 
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Straticrapbic  Developuent 

Lower  Cambrian  Wancobian  or  Georgian  (Fig.  1033).  —  The 
earliest  invasions  of  the  Cambrian  sea  upon  the  continents  took 
place  in  the  geosyndinal  troughs,  and  hence  it  is  in  these  that  we 
find  the  Lower  Cambrian  best  developed.  The  invasions  of  the 
two  American  geosyndines  seem  to  have  been  primarily  from  the 
south  Pacific  and  carried  with  them  the  (XeneUus  fauna.    It  is 


Fig.  1031.  —  Palxogeognphic  map  showing  the  distribution  of  knd  uid 
lea  (black)  at  the  end  of  Lower  Cunbrian  time.    (Origiiial.) 

obvious  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  region  first  covered  by 
the  sea  will  be  subject  to  longer  submei^nce  and  to  thicker  de- 
posits than  regions  submerged  later.  Thus  within  the  same  divi- 
sion of  the  Cambrian  (as  recognized  by  the  fossils)  some  sections 
will  be  thick,  and  these  contain  the  complete  series  of  deposits 
because  they  were  the  first  to  be  submerged ;  others  will  be  thin,  - 
and  these  contain  only  the  later  members  of  the  series,  because 
submergence  here  took  place  much  later.  DiSerence  in  thickness 
between  two  sections,  however,  is  merely  an  indication  of  difference 
in  the  time  of  submergence,  not  proof  of  it,  for  this  may  also  be 
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due  to  different  rates  of  deposition  in  the  two  localities,  e^>ecially 
if  the  material  is  of  a  different  character.  Difference  in  the  time 
of  submergence,  ajid  therefore  of  oveii^  of  the  formations,  can 
only  be  established  if  it  can  be  shown  by  the  faunas  that  the  thinner 
section  includes  only  the  upper  members  of  the  thicker  section. 

One  of  the  thickest  sections  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  deposits 
(nearly  6000  feet)  is  found  in  the  CordiUemn  trough  near  Waucoba 
Springs  in  Inyo  county,  California,  and  for  this  reason  the  names 
Waucobian  period  and  Waucobian  dividon  have  been  used  for 
the  Lower  Cambrian.  The  deposits  are  largely  sands  which  were 
derived  from  the  Cascadian  land  mass  on  the  west.  Eastward 
the  successive  divisions  of  the  series  overlap,  so  that  the  Lower 


Fio.  1033.  — Cross  Kction  of  the  ^palachian  Geosyndine  in  Lower  Cant- 
brian  time,  shoning  the  fomution  of  s&nds  on  the  eut  (oeict  to  the  oidland 
of  Appalachk)  thaks  farther  out,  and  limestonei  in  the  westeiu  part,  theae 
resting  with  a  basal  saodstone  (residual)  upon  the  crystallines.  The  sea  is 
shown  in  black. 


Cambrian  ot  Nevada  and  Other  r^ons  in  the  Great  Basin  are 
much  thiooer,  and  represent  only  the  upper  metnbers.  Thus  is 
indicated  an  eastward  transgression  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  sea 
in  this  trough.  In  the  Appalachian  trough  the  thickest  deposits 
are  found  in  the  south.  ^  already  noted,  the  series  often  begins 
with  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  continental  (alluvial  fan) 
origin,  the  material  of  these  depoats  being  derived  from  Appala- 
chia.  In  general,  sections  which  represent  regions  that  were  close 
to  the  oldland  d  ^ipalachla  contain  much  sand  and  conglomerate, 
but  those  farther  away  (westward)  contain  mostly  finer  materia)  in 
the  form  of  shales,  and  others  contain  mairdy  limestone  which 
follows  upon  the  basal  sandstone  (Fig.  1033).  This  shows  that 
sands  and  muds  were  being  washed  into  the  trough  by  rivers 
from  Appalachia,  and  that  only  those  portions  of  the  trough 
which  were  not  reached  by  these  terrigenous  sediments  permitted 
ac^mulation  of  limestones.    In  this  way  the  great  diversity  in 
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the  character  of  different  sections  b  readily  accounted  for.  Hius 
when  we  find  that  in  nortbem  New  Jersey  (Hardiston),  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  north  of  the  Highlands  (Wappinger  Valley), 
and  in  central  Vermont,  basal  sandstones,  sometimes  with  remuns 
of  Olm^us,  are  succeeded  by  fine-grained  but  pure  limestones,  also 
with  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cambrian,  we  conclude  that 
these  localities  represent  a  belt  of  the  old  trough  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  Appalachian  land  to  be  out  of  reach  of  sediments 
from  it.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  northern 
Vermont  the  Lower  Cambrian  cont^ns  much  fine  skale  (mud-rock) 
as  well  as  limestones,  we  conclude  that  this  region  was  within  reach 
of  the  sediments  washed  in  from  Appalachla  in  Lower  Cambrian 
time.  Again,  when  we  find  that  in  western  Newfoundland  and  in 
northern  Scotland  the  basal  sandstone  —  which  in  north  Scotland 


Fig.  1034.  —  Longitudinal  section  of  the  Appalachian  Geosyndine,  showing 
the  overlaps  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  strata  from  the  south  and  north,  agatnat 
the  ''Albany  axis"  of  uplift.    (OriginiLl.) 

contains  many  worm  tubes,  so  that  it  b  called  "  pipe  rock,"  —  is 
followed  by  limestones,  we  again  conclude  that  these  portions  of 
the  old  trough  were  hot  invaded  by  clastic  material  from  the  land ; 
in  this  case,  perhaps,  because  the  land  was  relatively  low  and 
narrow. 

When  we  compare  the  great  thickness  of  the  Lower  Cambrian 
formations  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region  with  the  lesser 
development  farther  north,  it  is  at  once  suggested  that  the  trough 
was  invaded  from  the  south,  and  that  the  tran^resdon  took  place 
northward  with  accompanying  overlap  of  successive  horizons. 
This  su^estion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  beds  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  are  of  older  ^e,  as  shown  by  their  fos^ 
(Fig.  1034). 

It  was  in  the  shales  of  northern  Vermont,  near  the  town  of 
Georgia,  that  the  Olentilus  fauna  was  first  discovered,  but  it  was 
not  until  long  after  that  discovery  that  it  was  recognized  as  belong- 
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ing  to  the  oldest  Paheozoic  rocks.  Then  the  name  Georgian  was 
proposed  for  this  lower  division  of  the  Cambrian,  and  this  name 
had  become  widely  used  before  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  the 
name  Waucobian  for  it,  because  the  Waucoba  Sprinf^  section 
represented  a  more  complete  development  of  these  formations. 

Lower  Cambrian  of  the  Atlantic  Province  (Stcheminian). — The 
Atlantic  province  was  characterized  by  the  trilobite  Holmia  and 
its  relatives  {Holmia  fauna),  in  Loyrer  Cambrian  time,  and  because 
of  its  distinctiveness  from  the  Pacific  province,  the  deposits  of 
which  carry  the  OUndlus  fauna,  a  separate  name,  that  of  Etche- 
mimany  derived  from  a  tribe  of  Indians,  is  sometimes  used  for  it. 
Remains  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  the  Atlantic  province  have 
been  discovered  in  eastern  Massachusetts  (Boston  region),  in  New 
Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  eastern  Newfoundland,  on  the 
American  side.  On  the  European  side  (Fig.  1032)  they  are  known 
from  southern  Britain,  especially  Wales,  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  all  of  these  forming  deposits 
of  the  Baltic  embayment;  and  from  Spain,  Sardinia,  etc.,  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  where  they  form  parts  of  the  deposits  in 
the  Mediterranean  embayment.  In  all  of  these  localities,  except 
those  last  mentioned,  shales  predominate,  showing  that  the  rivers 
supplied  mud  to  the  northern  basin  although  a  few  thin  limestones 
also  occur.  In  the  Mediterranean  region,  on  the  other  hand,  thick 
limestones  were  formed  chiefly  by  the  growth  of  the  peculiar  coral 
or  s[>onge-like  organisms  of  the  Arc/uBocyaihus  group.  Where 
these  occur  (Spain,  Sardinia)  we  must  conclude  that  the  waters 
were  free  from  sediment,  these  regions  probably  representing  the 
center  of  the  embayment. 

A  comparison  of  different  sections  in  the  Atlantic  province  shows 
that  there  was  progressive  overlap  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Lower  Cambrian  toward  the  oldland.  Thus  in  Cape  Breton, 
the  Lower  Cambrian  is  several  thousand  feet  thick.  Thirty  miles 
northeast  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  only  about  1200  feet  of 
these  strata  occur,  while  at  St.  John,  the  Lower  Cambrian  is 
wholly  wanting  (or  replaced  by  continental  beds),  the  marine 
Cambrian  beginning  with  the  middle  division  (Fig.  1035). 

In  southern  Wales,  the  Lower  Cambrian  is  a  thick  series  of 
sandstones  with  characteristic  fossils,  but  in  north  Wales,  nearer 
the  oldland,  it  is  represented  by  unfossiliferous  shales,  sands, 
and  grits,  the  latter  often  feldspathic  and  apparently  chiefly  of 
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continental  origin.  In  Sweden,  usually  only  a  thin  sandstone 
represents  this  division,  while  in  some  sections  the  Cambrian 
begins   with    the    middle    (Paradoxides)   series.    In   the   Baltic 


Fig.  1035.  —  Diagrammatic  section  to  show  the  relationships  and  overlaps  of 
the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Cambrian  formations,  i.  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Lower  Cambrian  present  in  great  thickness;  2.  Hanford  Brook,  N.  B.,  a 
moderate  thickness  of  Lower  Cambrian  strata  present;  3.  St.  John,  N.  B., 
the  series  begins  with  Middle  Cambrian.     (Original.) 

provinces  of  Russia,  the  series  consists  of  sandstones  and  days, 
and  a  regular  overiap  may  be  recognized  (Figs.  1036,  1037). 

We  thus  learn  that  in  both  provinces  there  was  a  more  or  less 
continuous  advance  of  the  sea,  with  overlap  of  the  several  forma- 
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Figs.  1036  (upper)  1037  (lower).  —  Sections  showing  the  relations  of  the 
Cambrian  and  early  Ordovician  strata  and  the  overlaps  in  the  Baltic  region 
of  Europe.  The  upper  diagram  shows  the  Cambrian  strata  essentially  as 
originally  deposited,  the  unshaded  portion  representing  the  part  eroded  during 
the  Upper  Cambrian  retreat  of  the  sea  and  before  the  readvance  of  the  Lower 
Ordovician  sea,  and  the  deposition  of  the  Ceraiopyge  beds.  The  lower  diagram 
shows  the  relationships  of  the  strata  as  they  existed  in  early  Ordovician  time. 
I.  Baltic  Province  of  Russia;  2.  Southern  Sweden;  3.  Central  Sweden,  where 
the  Ceraiopyge  beds  rest  directly  upon  the  old  granite  and  gndss.    (Original.) 

tions  of  the  Lower  Cambrian,  but  that  large  areas  of  the  land  of 
that  period  were  not  covered  by  the  sea  until  Meso-  or  Neo- 
Cambrian  time. 
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Iflddle  Cambrian  or  Acadian  of  th«  Atlantic  ProTince  (Fig. 
1038).  —  The  Middle  Cambrian  bcd»  are  best  known  from  the 
Atlantic  province,  where  they  are  characterized  by  various  species 
of  Paradoxides.  They  axe  particularly  weli  developed  in  the 
Acadian  r^on  of  eastern  Canada,  and  on  this  account  the  name 
Acadian  group  has  been  adopted  for  this  division.  The  deposits 
are  nearly  always  shales,  though  some  thin  limestone  beds  also 
occur.    Hiere  is,  however,  little  aand  except  toward  the  top. 

Other  well  known  localities  for  Middle  Cambrian  are  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  (Braintree,  where  these  strata  are  intruded  by  the 


Fig.  1038.  —  Palzogeographic  map  showing  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea 
(black)  at  the  end  of  Mid<Climbrian  time.     (Original.) 

Quincy  granite),  in  Wales  and  England,  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  in  Bohemia. 

In  several  sections  in  Newfoundland,  a  distinct  break  has  been 
found  between  the  Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian  deposits,  the  two 
being  separated  by  an  erosion  surface,  worn  fragments  of  the  Lower 
being  included  in  the  basal  beds  of  the  Middle  division.  This 
indicates  a  retreat  of  the  sea  at  the  end  of  Lower  Cambrian  time, 
or  else  a  local  uplift  and  erosion.    Such  evidences  have  not  been 
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found  elsewhere,  chiefly  perhaps  because  the  basal  beds  of  the 
Middle  Cambrian  are  seldom  well  exposed.  It  has,  however,  been 
thought  that  the  great  difference  between  the  Paradoxides  and  the 
Holmia  faunas  might  indicate  a  withdrawal  of  the  sea  from  the 
lands  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  permit  the  evolution  of  the  new 
{Paradoxides)  fauna,  after  which  the  sea  again  flooded  the  coastal 
lands.    This  must  for  the  present  remain  a  speculation* 

There  is,  however,  very  clear  evidence  that  the  Middle  Cambrian 
sea  transgressed  much  farther  than  did  the  Lower  Cambrian 
sea  in  this  province,  because  we  find  that  the  Middle  Cambrian 
deposits  frequently,  if  not  generally,  overlap  those  of  the  Lower 
Cambrian.  The  important  localities  where  this  is  shown  aroimd 
the  margin  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  following : 

At  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Middle  Cambrian  beds  rest  upon 
the  crystallines  or  upon  jcontinental  beds,  beginning  wilJi  an 
unfossiliferous  basal  sandstone  which,  thirty  miles  away,  where 
the  Lower  Cambrian  underlies  the  Middle,  is  replaced  by  shale 
and  limestone  with  fossils  (Protolenus  bed).  In  Sweden,  the 
Middle  Cambrian  beds,  with  a  basal  sandstone,  lie  directly  upon 
the  old  rocks  in  a  nimiber  of  localities.  But  by  far  the  best 
illustration  of  this  overlap  is  seen  in  Bohemia,  the  region  made 
classic  by  the  researches  of  the  illustrious  Barrande.  Here  Middle 
Cambrian  beds  are  well  developed  and  rich  in  fossils,  but  they 
rest  directly  upon  an  old  boulder  conglomerate  which,  in  turn, 
lies  upon  the  crystallines.  There  is  no  Lower  Cambrian  present 
in  this  region,  which  appears  to  represent  the  extension  of  the 
Mediterranean  embayment  in  Meso-Cambrian  time  (Fig.  1038). 

A  unique  condition  is  shown  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia, 
for  there  the  Middle  Cambrian  beds  are  absent,  while  the  Lower 
Cambrian  itself  is  incomplete  at  the  top,  being  followed  by  the 
very  latest  Upper  Cambrian  or  earliest  Ordovician.  This  is  ex- 
plained as  due  either  to  non-deposition  of  the  Middle  Cambrian, 
owing  to  elevation  of  this  region,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  to  the  re- 
erosion  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  beds  in  Neo-Cambrian  time. 
Similar  conditions  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  Pacific  province,  and 
will  be  referred  to  later. 

Middle  Cambrian  of  the  Pacific  Province.  —  The  Middle  Cam- 
brian deposits  of  the  Pacific  province  carried  an  entirely  distinct 
fauna  from  those  of  the  Atlantic.  No  Paradoxides  is  known  from 
the  vast  area  covered  by  these  deposits,  although  Paradoxides  is 
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the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Middle  Cambrian 
of  the  Atlantic  province.  Its  place  is  wholly  taken  by  CHenoidei 
and  related  forms  <i  trik>bite3.  This  may  be  explained  only  by 
assuming  effective  and  constant  barriers  between  these  provinces, 
these  barriers  being  Appalachia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Central 
European-African  land  mass  on  the  other.  The  Middle  Cambrian 
seas  of  this  province  entered  both  the  Cordilleran  and  the 


Flc.  1039.  —  A  wonderfully  well-pre- 
aerved  Middle  Cambrian  br&nchiopod 
cnutaceau  Burgesia  bella  Walcott,  X  3, 
dorsal  view,  showing  the  internal  struc- 
toTC  tbiDugb  the  thin  carapace,  si,  atoni- 
ach;  >,  intestinal  canal;  td,  hepatic 
ccca;  d,  connKtion  between  hepatic 
cxca  and  alimentary  canal;  M,  thoracic 
legs;  <d),  abdominal  re^oo — a^menta- 
tion  not  preserved.  Middle  Cambrian 
(Burgess  shale),  British  Columbia. 
(After  Walcott.) 


Fio.  1040. — AmUkma  lagil- 
Uformis  Walcott.  Flattened 
specimen  of  a  Middle  Cambrian 
worm  on  shale,  x  3.  Burgess 
shale.  British  Columbia.  (After 
Walcott,) 


Appalachian  troughs  of  North  America  and  transgressed  over  the 
adjoining  lands.  They  covered  parts  of  China  and  perhaps  other 
parts  of  Asia  as  well. 

The  best  developed  sections  so  far  known  are  in  the  Cordilleran 
trough  of  western  America,  where,  in  Alberta,  Canada,  a  thickness 
<rf  8300  feet  has  been  measured.'  These  rocks  are  mostly  limestones, 

■  Hie  name  Albertan  has  been  [ffopoud  by  the  author  for  the  Middle  Cambrian  of 
the  Fadfic  Province.  — Gealoiy  of  iMt  Nm-lietaOU  Uiturai  Dtfciils  other  Ihan  Siti- 
Mlu,  VoL  U,  Cbaptet  U,  igao. 
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but  they  include  some  beds  of  shale,  one  of  which  has  furnished  a 
remarkable  fauna  of  crustaceans,  worms,  holothurians,  and  other 
oi^anisms,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  so  that  in  many 
cases  the  soft  internal  anatomy  may  be  readily  seen  in  great  detail 
(Figs.  1030-1041).    The  extensive  limestone  development  means, 
of  course,  a  long  period  of  time  in  deposition  and  shows  further 
that  little  clastic  sediment  was  carried   into   this  part  of   the 
trough.     Because  the  fauna  of  this  series  appears  to  be  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Lower  Cambrian,  it  has  been  thou^t  that 
here,  too,  there  was  a  period  of  complete  withdrawal  of  the  waters 
at  the  end  of  the  Lower  Cam-: 
brian  and   an   interval    during 
which  the  new  fauna  developed 
from   the  old,  after  which  the 
sea  again  entered  these  troughs. 
No  evidence  of  erosion  has,  how- 
ever, been  discovered  so  far  at 
the  contact  of   the  Lower  and 
Middle  Cambrian  beds,  and  this 
striking  difference  of  fauna  can 
be   explained   in   another   way. 
As  we  have   seen,   the    Lower 
Cambrian   Oleitdlus    fauna   en- 
tered   the    troughs    with     the 
waters  which  spread  from   the 
south.     During  this  time  there 
may    have    been    another   and 
different  Lower  Cambrian  fauna 
in  northern  waters,  which,  be- 
cause of  special  conditions,  de- 
FiG,  1041.  —  WorthineUa  cambria    veloped   more  rapidly   until    it 
Walcott      Middle   Cambrian  worm     ]^^  ^^^^  rise  to  the  Olmotdes 
flattened  on  sbale,    X  j.      Burgess     ,  .    .u       1  i   -n  1 

sbaU,    British     Columbia.      (After     ^^""^    ^'    ^^    ^^^e    of   Palaio- 
Walcott.)  Cambrian    time.      This    fauna 

then  invaded  the  Cordilleran 
trough  from  the  north  and  so  marts  a  very  abrupt  change  in 
oiganisms.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  has  repeatedly 
occurred  in  later  times. 

That  the  waters  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  sea  continued  to 
transgress,  is  shown  by  the  overlap  of  the  Middle  over  the  Lower 
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Cambrian  deposits  to  tlie  east  of  the  main  axis  of  the  trough. 
Hius  in  Utah,  MoDtana,  and  elsewhere  in  northwestern  America, 


Fig.  1049.  —  West  Face  of  House  Ruige,  Utah,  Rbowing  Lower  and  Middk 
Camt»ian  (onnations.  The  Lower  Cambiian  indudes  die  Prospect  Mouotain 
quartzites  (1375  ft.)  and  Pioche  shales  and  sandstones  (135  ft.).  The 
Middle  Cambiian  consists  of  limestones,  separated  by  a  bed  of  (hale.     (After 

Wakott.) 

the  first  marine  Cambrian  beds  generally  belong  to  the  middle 
divi^oD,  resting  upon  the  Belt  Teirane  or  the  Uinta  quartzite 
series  (Fig.  1044).     In  Oklahoma,  too,  the  overlap  is  shown,  for, 


Fio.  1043.  —  Mt.  Stephen,  British  Columbia,  from  the  north,  a,  lA>wer 
Cambrian  (Mount  Whyte)  formation,  resting  on  sandy  beds  (St.  Piran  forma- 
tion). The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  formed  of  Middle  Cambrian  lime- 
stones with  a  shftle  bed  (Spence  shale)  between  them.  At  11  is  a  famous  fossil 
bed  of  the  Spence  ahale.  The  section  includes  more  than  5800  feet.  (After 
Walcott.) 
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at  tbe  Arbuckle  Mountains  uplift,  limestones  with  late  &Gddle 
Cambrian  fossils  follow  upon  a  basal  sandstone,  which  in  turn  rests 
directly  upon  the  crystal!  inea. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  northern  Appalachian  trough 
was  ever  invaded  by  the  Middle  Cambrian  sea,  but  thete  Is  some 
evidence  that  this  was  the  case.  Thus  in  Vermont  (Georgia  and 
Highgate  Springs),  and  in  eastern  New  York,  Oienoides  and 
related  genera  have  been  found,  but  in  many  localities,  as  in  the 
slate  belt  of  Vermont,  in  western  Newfoundland  as  well  as  in  north- 
western Scotland,  Lower  Ordovidan  beds  follow  directly  upon  the 
Lower  Cambrian  with  an  erodon  interval,  marked  in  some  cases. 
From  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  some  Middle  Cambrian 
beds,  at  least,  were  deposited  in  the  northern  part  of  this  trough, 


Fig.  1044.  —  DiagraniRiatic  section  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  Caio- 
brian  strata  to,  and  their  overlaps  upon,  the  late  pre-Cambrian  coDtinental 
deposits  and  the  ancient  crystallines,  abng  the  eastem  border  of  the  PaUeo- 
Cordilleran  geosyncline  in  western  North  Amenca.     (Orif^nal.) 

but  that  they  were  worn  away  agfun  during  a  long  period  of 
exposure  in  Neo-Cambrian  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  late 
Upper  Cambrian  tran^ession  (A  the  sea  which  continued  into 
early  Ordovician  time. 

Turning  now  to  Asia,  we  find  that  while  Lower  Cambrian  strata 
occur  in  part  of  the  Irkutsk  basin,  especially  in  the  lower  Lena 
River  valley  and  on  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  followed  there  by 
Middle  Cambrian  beds,  the  north  Chinese  and  Korean  region  is 
characterized  by  immense  deposits  of  calcareous  beds  which  carry 
only  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna.  This  is  the  Oienoides  fauna, 
many  species  of  which  are  identical  with  those  found  in  western 
America.  These  beds  rest  on  red  sediments,  apparently  of  con- 
tinental origin,  in  which  is  included  a  remarkable  ancient  glacial 
tillite,  with  scratched  pebbles  and  boulders,  similar  in  appearance 
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to  those  found  in  modem  glacial  tills.  This  old  glacial  deposit 
may  represent  early  Cambrian  time,  but  it  belongs  most  probably 
to  the  pre-Cambrian  (Figs.  998,  999,  pp.  204,  205). 

In  any  case,  it  is  shown  that  the  Middle  Cambrian  beds  widely 
overlap  the  Lower  Cambrian  in  the  Asiatic  region,  as  they  did 
elsewhere,  a  fact  which  emphasizes  the  transgressive  character  of 
the  Middle  Cambrian  sea  as  far  more  pronounced  than  any  re- 
treatal  movement  that  may  have  occurred. 

The  Upper  Cambrian  of  the  Atlantic  Province  (Bretonian).  — 
The  thickest  sections  of  this  province  representing  Upper  Cambrian 
deposits  are  foimd  in  Cape  Breton  and  in  the  New  Brunswick 
regions,  and  for  this  reason  the  term  Bretonian  is  applied  to  this 
division.  Other  sections  are  found  in  Wales  and  England  and  in 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  characteristic  index  fossil  of  this 
division  is  the  trilobite  Olenus  (Fig.  1030),  which  is  represented  by 
several  species  and  subgenera  in  successive  horizons.  The  small 
trilobite  Agnostus  piHJormis  (Fig.  1020)  is  also  abundant  in  the 
lower  divisions.  In  early  Neo-Cambrian  time  the  Atlantic  was 
still  distinct  from  the  Pacific  ^province,  but  by  the  close  of  this 
period  a  junction  of  the  two  provinces  appears  to  have  been 
^ected,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

In  the  east  Canadian  region,  the  upper  Middle  and  the  lower 
Upper  Cambrian  beds  are  sandstones  and  these  are  preceded  and 
followed  by  shales.  This  indicates  shoaling  of  the  sea,  followed 
by  deepening  in  the  region  where  these  sections  occur.  Whether 
actual  emergence  took  place  there  is  not  known  at  present.  That 
such  actual  emergence  occurred  elsewhere  toward  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Cambrian  is,  however,  well  shown  in  other  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  province,  especially  in  Baltic  Russia  and  in  Bohemia, 
for  in  neither  of  these  localities  is  there  any  Upper  Cambrian, 
except  the  so-called  transition  bed  to  the  Ordovidan.  In  Bohemia 
it  rests  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Middle  Cambrian,  but  in 
Baltic  Russia  it  lies  upon  the  Lower  Cambrian,  and  this  relation- 
ship, as  we  have  explained,  was  probably  due  to  the  erosion  of 
the  Middle  Cambrian  strata  in  this  region.  In  Wales  the  Upper 
Cambrian  consists  of  sandstones  (Lingtda  flags),  followed  by  the 
transition  shales  {Tremadoc),  but  in  some  parts  of  England  (Shrop- 
shire) the  Upper  Cambrian  beds  are  absent,  the  transition  series 
(Tremadoc)  beds  resting  upon  the  Middle  Cambrian  as  in 
Bohemia. 
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There  b  thus  clear  evidence  over  wide  areas  that  the  sea  withdrew 
at  the  end  of  Meso-Cambrian  time  and  did  not  return  until  the 
dose  of  the  Cambrian,  when  the  transition  beds,  the  so-called 


Fig.  1045.  —  Paloogeographic  map,  to  show  the  distributioii  of  Und  and 
sea  (black)  at  the  end  of  late  Cambriait  or  the  beginning  of  eariy  Ordoviciaa 
time  {Dictyontmiy-CeTolopyge  period).     (Original.) 

Tremadoc  division  (often  made  the  base  of  the  Ordovidan)  were 
deposited  (Fig.  1045).  It  was  apparently  during  this  interval  that 
the  Middle  Cambrian  beds  were  eroded  from  Baltic  Russia.    The 


Fig.  1046.  —  North  and  south  section  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  Cun-| 
brian  to  the  pre-Cambrian  and  early  Ordovidan  formations,  i.  Bofaenuan 
ba»n;  i.  Baltic  Russia;  3.  Southern  Sweden.    (OiiginaL) 

great  transgression  at  the  dose  of  the  Cambrian,  whidi  resulted 
in  the  deposition  of  the  transition  or  Tremadoc  beds  upon  the 
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various  erosion  surfaces  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  (Lower  Cambrian 
in  Baltic  Russia,  Middle  Cambrian  in  Bohemia  and  parts  of  Eng- 
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Fic.  1047.  —  Ideal  section  across  North  America,  approximately  along  the 
(ortietli  paiaHel,  to  show  the  relationatups  of  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
Cambrian  fonnations  (modified,  after  W&lcott).  i.  Pacific  region;  i.  Cu- 
cadia;  3.  Palasocordilletan  geosyncline;  4.  Cao&diaii  platform;  5.  Appala- 
chian geosyncline;  6.  Appalachia;  7.  Atlantic  region.  Note  that  the  Middle 
Ounbrtan  is  practically  wanting  in  the  northern  A[q>alachi»ii  geocyncline,  while 
only  Dpper  Cambrian  beds  occur  over  the  Canadian  platform.    (Original.) 

land,  early  Upper  Cambrian  in  Sweden),  extended  also  over  a 
much  wider  area,  so  that  in  parts  of  Sweden  and  elsewhere  in 
Eurc^,  the  Tremadoc  beds,  which  are  there  called  more  often 


Fic.  1048.  —  Potsdam  sandstone,  Gorge  of  ChateauRay  River,  near  Chateau- 
gay,  St,  lAwrence  County,  N.  Y.  The  hard  quartzite  forms  vertical  cliffs, 
because  of  the  pronounced  jointing,  and  the  great  resistance  to  weathering. 
(Courtety  N.  Y,  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 
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the  Ceraiopyge  beds,  najned  from  a  characteristic  trilobite  (Vtg. 
1055),  overlap  the  Cambrian  strata  and  rest  directly  upon  the 
crystallines  as- the  first  Paleozoic  bed  of  the  region  (Fig.  1046). 

Upper  Cambrian  of  the  Pacific  Province  (Croiziui).  —  This  was 
characterized  by  the  trilobite  Dkdlocephalus  (Fig.  1039)  and  some 
other  types  which  are  wide-spread  in  the  deposits  of  this  period 
and  province.  The  greatest  known  development  of  the  sediments 
appears  to  be  in  the  region  of  the  southern  Appalachians,  the 
Aibuckle  Mountains,  and  the  Cordilleran  trough,  the  thickness  in 


Fig.  I04Q.  —  Potsdam  sandstone  in  Gonfe  of  Cbateaugay  River,  near  Ch»- 
teaugay,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  The  quartzite  bere  is  thin-bedded, 
and  contains  layers  wliich  weather  more  readily.  The  fall  is  produced  by  m 
harder  bed.    (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

these  localities  ranging  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  most  of  the  material 
being  limestone.  It  is  not  known  at  present  whether  there  is  a 
break  between  the  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian  sediments  in  these 
regions,  but  the  probability  of  its  existence  is  great,  for  the 
evidence  of  the  withdrawal  before  the  close  of  Meso-Cambrian 
time  of  the  sea  from  much  of  the  area  which  it  covered  is  almost  as 
clear  as  it  is  in  the  Atlantic  province.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
erosion  took  place  which  removed  most  or  all  of  the  Middle  Cam- 
brian in  the  northern  Appalachian  trough. 

The  tran^ession  inaugurated  in  Neo-Cambrian  time  was  the 
greatest  of  the  period,  for  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  sea  ^read 
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over  the  interior  of  the  United  States  as  fat  north  as  the  Canadian 
boundary.  Over  all  this  region  Upper  Cambrian  strata  rest 
directly  upon  the  pre-Cambrian  fonnations,  and  over  most  of 
this  area  they  represent  merely  the  reworked  residual  sand  which 
covered  the  old  crystallines.     (Fig.  1047.)     This  basal  sandstone 


renrWMM 
Fig.  1050.  —  Potsdam  sandstone  in  Austible  Chasm.     Gr&nd  Flume  from 
Rapids  down.    The  regular  bedded  hard  quartzite  resists  weathermg  to  a  pro- 
nouaced  degree,  beoce  the  waUs  of  the  gorge  aie  vertical.     (Courtesy  N.  ¥, 
State  Museim),  John  M.  CUrke,  Director.) 

of  Upper  Cambrian  age  has  been  called  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  from 
a  locality  north  of  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York  (Figs.  1048-1050). 
In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  it  has  been  named  the  St.  Croix 
fonnation,  from  which  the  name  Croixian,  now  often  employed  for 
the  deposits  as  a  whple,  has  been  derived  (Figs.  982-984,  p.  185). 
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In  the  Grand  Cafioa  region,  it  is  called  the  Tonio  sandstone 
(Fig.  1051,  and  section,  Fig,  988,  p.  190).  Another  name  that 
has  been  used  is  Saratogan,  from  Saratc^,  N.  Y.    Besides  the 


Fig.  T051.  —  Cliffsof  sandstoDCs  of  the  Tonto  Group  in  caJlon,  four  miles  noith 
of  Peach  Springi,  Arizona.     Grand  CaAon  Clifis  in  distance.     (U.  S.  G.  S.) 

diagnostic  trilobite  DiceUocephalus,  the  brachiopods  (^oldla 
{Dicellomus)  polita  (Fig.  1014  a)  and  IdnguUpis  acuminata  (Figs. 
1014  b,  c)  are  characteristic  of  it. 

The  Closing  Period  of  the  Cambrian 

Throughout  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  provinces,  the 

transgression  inaugurated  late  in  Neo-Cambrian  time  continued 


Fic.  1051.  —  West  face  of  Notch  Peak,  House  Range,  Utah,  The  diflt 
show  the  Upper  Cambrian  (Notch  Peak)  limestODes  1400  fe«t  thick,  c^>ped 
by  Ordovidan  limestone.     (After  Walcott.) 
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without  interruption  into  the  Ordovidan,  so  that,  in  many  sections 
which  the  transgression  did  not  reach  at  the  end  of  Cambrian  time, 
Lower  Ordovidan  beds  rest  directly  upon  the  older  rodu  (whether 


Fig.  1053.  —  Cambro-OrdovieiMi  limestone  of  China,  T'ai  ahan-ho. 
Province  of  Shan-si,  China.    (After  Willjs,  from  Walcott.) 

earlier  Cambrian  or  pre-Cambrian).  As  another  result  of  this 
ccmtinued  transgression,  a  transition  series  was  formed  between 
the  Cambrian  and  the  Ordovician  (Figs.  1052,  1053),  in  which  the 
surviving  Cambrian  types  were  commingled  with  the  earliest  Ordo- 
vidan types.     In  the  Atlantic  province,  this  constitutes  the  Trema- 
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doc  series  of  shales,  a  portion  of  which  was  characterized  by  the 
graptohte  Dktyonema  fiabeUijorme  (Fig.  1054).  In  North  America 
beds  of  this  type  have  been  called  Ozarkian  by  Ulrich.  In  the 
Siberian  region  Uiese  are  referred  to  as  the  Ceratopyge  horizon  from 
a  characteristic  trilobite  Ceraiopyge  forfiada  (Fig.  1055). 

It  was  during  this  period  of  pronounced  transgression  that  the 
barriers  between  the  provinces  were  partly  broken  down.    The 


Fro.  1055.  —  Ctratopygt 

farfietila.     A  characteristic 

FlC.  1054.  —  Dfetyonema  fiiAelUforme.    A  trilobite    of    the   Cambro- 

chaiae  [eristic  graptolite  of  the  Cambro-Otdo-  Ordovician  tianation  lime- 

vidan    transition    shales    of    Europe    and  stones  of  Europe.     Cepha- 

North  America.  Ion  (a)  and  pypdium  (A). 

Atlantic  invaded  the  northern  Appalachian  trough  somewhere  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  region,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  shales 
with  DUtyonema  flabelliforme  are  found  in  the  Albany  region  of 
eastern  New  York.  The  Siberian  sea  also  became  confluent  with 
the  Baltic  embayment,  as  b  shown  by  the  intermingling  of  the 
Ceraiopyge  and  Didyonema  (Tremadoc)  faunias  (Fig.  1045). 

The  Cambrian  oj  India 

The  remarkable  case  of  the  Indian  Cambrian  may  be  briefly 

referred  to.     In  northwest  India,  in  the  so-called  Salt  Range, 

Cambrian  beds,  with  a  fauna  quite  distinct  from  any  known  in 
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the  other  provinces,  rest  upon  red  sandstones  and  shales  which 

contain  a  great  bed  of  rock-salt  from  which  the  range  takes  its 

name.     From  their  position  it  would  appear  as  if  the  rock-salt 

deposit  is  of  early  Cambrian  or  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  and  therefore 

the  oldest  upon  the  earth.    More  recently  it  has  been  suggested, 

however,  that  this  rock-salt  and  the  enclosing  beds  are  of  Tertiary 

age  and  that  the  Cambrian  beds  overlie  them  as  the  result  of  a 

great  overthrust  or  possibly  an  overturn  fold.    This  appears  to 

be  the  true  relationship. 


CHAPTER  XXXm 

THB  ORDOVICIAIV  OR  ORDOVICIC   STSTBM 

This  S3rstem,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  subdivision  of  the  old 
gre3rwacke  series  of  Wales,  representing  essentially  the  middle 
portion  of  that  complex.  The  rocks  which  belong  to  it  in  northern 
Wales,  the  type  locality,  were  at  first  classed  by  Sedgwick  as  a  i>art 
of  the  Middle  and  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Cambrian,  but  rocks 
which  contained  similar  fossils  in  South  Wales,  and  dearly  of  the 
same  geological  age,  were  made  by  Murchison  the  t}^  of  his 
Lower  Silurian.  Partly  because  of  Murchison's  official  position 
as  the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and 
partly  because  of  the  general  adoption  of  his  t^rm  by  Continental 
geologists,  this  system  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  the  Lower 
Silurian,  and  in  most  European  and  American  writings  of  the 
period  preceding  the  last  two  decades,  and  upon  all  the  older  geo- 
logical maps,  this  second  system  of  the  Palaeozoic  is  thus  designated. 
The  followers  of  Sedgwick,  however,  continued  to  refer  the  rocks 
in  question  to  the  Upper  Cambrian,  and  it  was  only  sometime  after 
the  proposal  of  the  term  Ordovician  for  this  system,  by  Professor 
Lapworth  (1879),  that  geologists  generally  came  to  the  agreement 
that  this  new  term  satisfied  the  requirements  of  exact  nomencla- 
ture. The  name  itself  was  derived,  as  previously  noted,  from  that 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  tribe  of  Ordovices  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest  occupied  the  territory  now  included  in  northeast 
Wales  and  adjoining  parts  of  England  (Shropshire),  that  is,  the 
region  where  the  rocks  of  the  middle  division  form  rugged  peaks 
which  in  some  cases  rise  to  heights  of  nearly  three  thousand  feeU 
(See  map.  Fig.  742,  p.  12.) 

Like  the  Cambrian,  the  Ordovician  rocks  of  Wales  are  strongly 

folded  and  much  broken,  while  igneous  intrusions  and  ancient 

lava  sheets  are  especially  numerous.    In  general,  sandstones  and 

grits  are  most  characteristic  of  the  lower,  shales  of  the  middle, 

and  shales  and  limestones  of  the  upper  part.    At  certain  horizons, 

256 
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the  shales  indude  many  graptolites,  while  the  limestones  contain 
brachiopods  and  other  characteristic  fossils. 

Rocks  of  this  period  again  form  high  peaks  in  the  Lake  district 
of  Cumberland  (northwest  England ;  see  map,  Fig.  639, p.  74s ;Pt.  I), 
and  here  too  igneous  rocks  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  series. 
Finally,  the  disturbed  rocks  of  southern  Scotland  belong  largely  to 
this  system,  they  being  commonly  graptolite-bearing  shales.  In 
northwest  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rocks  of  this  age  are 
wholly  calcareous  {Durness  limestone). 

Gn4)tolite  shales  also  constitute  an  important  lithic  type  of  the 
rocks  of  this  system  in  Sweden,  but  limestones,  largely  filled  with 
trilobite  and  cephalopod  remains  (Qrthoceras  limestone ,  etc.), 
alternate  with  the  shales  and  become  the  dominant  t}^  of  rock 
farther  east  in  Russia. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  best-known  series  of  formations 
representing  this  system  occurs  in  the  Bohemian  basin,  where 
these  rocks  are  richly  fossiliferous,  constituting  the  second  system 
in  the  subdivision  of  the  Bohemian  Palaeozoic  series  as  developed  by 
Barrande.  They  have  been  so  thoroughly  studied,  and  their  fossils 
so  fully  described,  that  they  are  generally  considered  the  most 
typical  representative  of  the  Ordovician  system  of  Europe.  Ordo- 
vidan  rocks  are  also  exposed  in  many  other  districts  of  Europe,  but 
they  have  for  the  most  part  been  subject  to  much  disturbance,  and 
their  fossils  are  not,  as  a  rule,  well  preserved. 

A  vast  area  in  northern  Siberia  is  covered  by  rocks  of  this 
system,  and  some  of  these  include  important  beds  of  rock-salt. 
Very  little  is,  however,  known  of  them. 

Probably  no  other  region  in  the  world  retains  these  ancient  rocks 
in  such  completeness  and  with  so  little  alteration,  as  does  North 
America,  especially  the  eastern  half  (Fig.  1056).  Many  members 
of  the  series  are  highly  fossiliferous,  and  the  fossils  are  often  beauti- 
fully preserved.  They  were  first  studied  in  the  greatest  detail  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  where,  as  over  much  of  the  interior,  they 
are  nearly  horizontal  and  abound  in  organic  remains.  Hence  the 
standard  subdivision  of  these  rocks  is  based  on  the  New  York 
series,  and  the  current  names  of  the  formations  are  derived  from 
New  York  localities.  Other  important  American  localities  are: 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  region,  the 
Cincinnati  Dome,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  In  the 
southern  Appalachians,  the  rocks  have  suffered  a  certain  amount 
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of  folding,  though  this  is  only  locally  intense,  but  in  the  northward 
extension  of  this  ancient  mountain  system,  where  these  rocks  are 
more  often  shales  and  sandstones,  the  disturbance  was  generally 
very  profovmd,  so  that  where  they  are  now  exposed,  as  in  the 


Fig.  1056.  —  Map  of  North  America  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Ordovician  rocks.     (After  Bailey  Willis.) 


banks  of  the  upper  Hudson  River,  and  in  the  slate  belt  country  of 
New  York  and  Vermont,  they  are  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  old  greywackes  of  Wales. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  also,  extensive  limestones  and  other 
rocks  belonging  to  this  system  are  found,  and  they  have  been 
traced  into  Arctic  America.    Nor  are  they  unknown  in  the  southern 
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hemisphere  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  though  on  the 
whole  these  southern  phases  are  less  well  known. 

General  Relations  to  Preceding  Formations 

As  we  have  seen,  the  great  marine  transgression  which  began 
in  late  Cambrian  time  continued  into  the  early  Ordovician,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  strata  of  the  latter  period  overlap  the  Cambrian 
in  a  number  of  localities  and  rest  directly,  and  usually  with  a  basal 
sandstone,  upon  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  Where  they  succeed  the 
Upper  Cambrian  beds,  they  follow  them  conformably  and  grade 
downward  into  them.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  where  Ix)wer 
or  Middle  Cambrian  strata  were  exposed  to  erosion,  these  regions 
were  not  again  covered  by  the  sea  until  early  Ordovician  time,  so 
that  strata  of  that  age  rest  directly  upon  the  eroded  Middle  or 
Lower  Cambrian.  Thus  the  base  of  the  Ordovician  has  one  of  the 
following  relationships : 

1.  Conformably  overlying  Upper  Cambrian. 

2.  Overlapping  the  Cambrian  and  unconformably  resting  upon 
the  pre-Cambrian. 

3.  Disconformably  overlying  Middle  or  Lower  Cambrian. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Ordovician 

New  York  State  Series  of  Formations.  —  Although  the  Ordo- 
vician system  was  originally  described  from  Wales  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  of  western  England,  the  most  complete  series  of  sub- 
divisions is  found  in  North  America.  The  formations  were  here 
first  studied  by  Ebenezer  Emmons  (portrait.  Fig.  1006,  p.  220) 
geologist  of  the  second  New  York  district,  who  group)ed  them 
together  as  the  Champlain  System  from  the  extensive  exposures  of 
these  beds  aroimd  the  border  of  that  lake.  East  of  Lake  Champlain , 
in  Vermont,  and  in  the  Taconic  range  of  mountains  which  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  the 
rocks  are  strongly  folded  and  partly  metamorphosed.  These, 
as  we  have  seen,  Emmons  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  older  system 
which  he  called  the  Taconic  system  and  which  he  considered  to 
be  essentially  the  equivalent  of  the  Cambrian  system  of  Sedgwick. 
In  this  he  was  correct  so  far  as  a  part  of  his  system  is  concerned, 
but  besides  this  there  are  infolded  and  faulted  strata  of  Ordovi- 
cian age,  to  which  system  the  whole  series  was  referred  by  most 
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American  geologists  of  Emmons'  time.  The  discussion  of  the  age 
of  these  folded  and  metamorphosed  rocks  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Taconic  controversy." 

The  Ordovician  system  is,  however,  incomplete  in  the  Champlain 
valley,  but  a  nearly  complete  succession  is  obtained  by  combining 
the  various  sections  around  the  borders  of  the  Adirondacks.  This 
gives  us  the  following  succession  of  formations  in  descending  order 

for  New  York. 

9.  Queenston  shale 

8.  Oswego  sandstone 

7.  Lorraine  (Pulaski)  shales  and  sandstones 

6.  Frankfort  shales 

5.  Utica  shales 

4.  Trenton  limestone 

J  3.  Black  River  limestones 

I  2.  Lowville-Chazy  limestones 

I  I.  Beekmantown  group 


Upper  Ordovician 
or 
Cincinnatian 
(including  Trenton) 

Middle  Ordovician 
or  Champlainian 
Lower  Ordovician  or 
Canadian 


CHARACTERISnC   SECTIONS 

In  order  that  the  student  may  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the 
relationships  of  the  strata  at  the  present  time,  a  number  of  char- 
acteristic cross-sections  are  introduced. 

Lake  Champlain  Section  (Fig.  1057).  —  If  we  start  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  go  eastward. 


Fig.  1057.  —  Section  from  the  Adirondacks  across  Lake  Champlain,  showing 
the  relationships  of  the  formations  (vertical  scale  and  dip  of  strata  greatly 
exaggerated),  i,  Pre-Cambrian  crystallines;  a,  Potsdam  sandstone;  3,  Beek- 
mantown limestone;  4,  Chazy  Ihnestone;  5,  Trenton  limestone;  6,  Utica 
shale;  F,  fault    (Original.) 

we  pass  abruptly  from  the  crystallines  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
which  dips  here  to  the  east.  Walking  across  the  outcrop,  we 
find  that  the  upper  beds  become  more  calcareous,  forming  the 
Calciferous  Sandrock  of  th^  older  geologists,  and  this  gradually 
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beoMnes  less  sandy  until  it  passes  into  a  rather  pure  magneuan 
limestone.     Because  of  its  fine  exposure  in  Beelunantown  township 


Fig.  105S.  —  CrypUMUm  prolijcrum  Hall.  Glaciated  surface  of  Cryptou9» 
ic«[  bed  of  Hoyt  limestone,  northwest  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  Erosion  here  baa  pro- 
duced  oatiual  sectioos  of  these  masses  showing  the  concentric  structure. 
(Couttesy  N.  Y.  Sutc  Museum,  John  M.  Oarke,  Director.) 

on  the  LAke,  this  limestone  is  now  called  by  that  name.  It  forms 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  at  many  points,  and  its 
total  thickness,  as  measured  in  that  region,  is  about  1800  feet. 
In  its  lower  part  fosdls  are  rare,  except  the  calcareous  alga  Crypto- 


Fic.  1059.  — OpMleta  compacta.    A  chatsctenstic  gastropod  of  the  Beekman- 
town  of  the  Champlain  re^on.     Opposite  views  and  section. 

todn  (Fig.  1058)  and  the  flat  coiled  gastropod  Ophileta  compacta 
(Fig,  1059).  Its  upper  beds,  however,  also  called  the  Fort  Cassin 
division,  contain  many  fossils,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
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loose-coiled  gastropod  Ecciitopierus  (Fig.  1060),  tbe  trilobite 
Asaphus  (Isoteloides)  wkUJieldi  (Fig.  1061),  and  large  cephalopoda 
of  the  Endaceras  type  (Fig.  113S/)  as  well  as  coiled  fonns. 


€  tB- 


Fio,  lodo.  —  EccUiopterus   IrUinitt-  Fio.  1061.  — Asaphui  (I soldoides) 

tui.    Top  and  side  views.     Charac-      wkitfieldi,  a  characteristic  trilobite  of 

teristic  gastropod  of  Beekmantown ;      the  Beelumtntown  of  tbe  Champlain 

CbamplaJD  region.  .  region;   pygidium,  part  of  ceph^on 

and  a  free  cheek.     (I.  F.) 

Crossing  into  Vermont  where  the  lake  is  narrow,  we  find  the 
top  of  the  fonnatiort  marked  by  an  erosion  surface  with  a  bed 
of  sand  or  pebbles  separating  it  from  the  overlying  Chazy  limestone. 


Fto.  1062.  —  Cliff  of  Chazy  limestone,  Valcour  Idand,  Lake  ChampUin. 
(Courtesy  N.  Y.  Suie  Museum,  John  M.  O^ce,  Director.) 

This  limestone  is  conmionly  fine-grained,  producing  the  so-caUed 
black  marble  of  Isle  La  Motte,  formerly  much  used  in  the  flooring 
of  public  buildings  (Fig.  1062).     The  maximum  thickness  of  this 
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fonnation  here  is  about  900  feet,  and  different  divisions  of  it  are 
diaracterized  by  different  fossils,  such  as  the  bracliiopod  Orthis 
costalis  (Fig.  1063),  the  left-handedly  coiled 
gastropod   Maelurea  magna   (Fig.    1064)   ; 
the  small  plicated  rhynchonelloid  bracluopod 
CamaroUechia  plena  (Fig.  1065).    It  is  followed 


0^ 


by  thin-bedded,  often  somewhat  bituminous 

timestones,   the    Black   River-Trenton   series 

with  many  fossils,   including  braduogods  of 

the   Orlkis    group    {DalmatuUa   testudinaria, 

Fig.  1066  a-c,  PlatystTophia,  Fig.  1066  4,  e),  of 

the  strophomenoid  group  {PUctambomtts  sericeus,  Fig.  1066  f-h, 

and  others),   also   by  pelecypods,   gastropods   and   cephalopods 


Fio.  1063.— Or<*u 
costalii,  K  character- 
iitic  lower  C^uiy 
bnchbpcxl,  ajid  )ec- 


FiG.  1064.  —  Uadvrea  (Maclurites)  majnu.      A  duracteristic  middle  Chazy 
gastropod.    Top,  ude,  and  bottom  views. 

(oTthoceran  types)  and  trilobites,  especially  the  ornamental 
Trintutetu  (Fig.  1067)  and  the  large  Isoteles  gigas  (Fig.  1068)  with  a 
cephalon  and  pygidium 
of  the  same  size.  After 
about  300  feet  of  this 
limestone,  there  follows  a 
series  of  black  bituminous 
shales  known  as  the  Utica 
shale  in  which  the  trilo- 
hit£TriaTtkrusbecki{Fi^.g22,p.  143)  and  graptolites  (ZM^/fgro^tti, 
Ciimacograpius,  Figs.  1100  a,  b,  etc.)  are  found.  After  about  600 
feet  of  these  shales  the  section  is  cut  off  by  a  fault. 


Fro.  1065.  —  Camarotachia  plena.     Acbarac- 
teristic  ui^KT  Chazy  bracliiapod}  3  v^ 
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Analysis  of  the  Section.  —  In  this  section  the  student  should 
note  the  following:  (i)  Continuous  deposition  is  indicated  from 
the  base  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  (Upper  Cambrian)  through 


#.  ,^  ;§ 


Fig,  io66.  —  Characleristic  Trenton  brachiopod;.  o-c,  Orlhis  (DalmaneUa) 
taludinaria,  3  views ;  d,  c,  Ptatyslrophia,  3  views,  enlarged ;  f-k,  PUclatnlxmila 
sakeus,  3  views  (1  of  interior),  enlarged ;  i-k,  ParaslroplUa  hemiptkala,  3  views. 

1800  feet  of  Beekmantown  limestone,  which  begins  with  impure 
sandy  and  unfossiliferous  beds  and  ends  with  pure  fossiliferous 
limestones.  This  succession  indicates  continuous  transgression  of 
the  sea  in  which  these  beds  were  deposited,  the  locality  becoming 
more  and  more  distant  from  the  shore,  pemutting  purer  limestones 
to  accumulate.  In  other  words,  the  shore  was  steadily  moving  away, 
in  this  case  toward  the  Adirondacks,  so  that  if  the  rocks  ance 
d  (  worn  away  could  be  restored,  we 

^^^^  ^^^^        should  find  that  the  Beekmantown 

^^VV^k  ^PK^^^  '^^  formerly  reached  a  consid- 
^^>^«  B^^^oH  erable  distance  up  the  flanks  of 
I  I         U  ^^^^  1!      ^^^  mountains  (Fig.  1069).     This 

'  I         I  I      implies,  of  course,  that  they  once 

overlapped  the  Potsdam  beds  and 
rested  directly  upon  the  crystal- 
lines, a  condition  still  seen  at  Little 
Falls  south  of  the  Adirondacks. 
(a)  We  next  note  the  disconformable  contact  between  the  Chazy 
and  the  Beekmantown,  marked  by  an  erosion  plane  and  a  basal 


Fig.  1067.  —  Trinudrus  can- 
ceniricas.  A  charac! eristic  Tren- 
ton tiilobite.  North  American. 
CephaloD,  and  entire  spedmeo. 
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sandstone  in  the  Giazy  series.    This  indicates  a  withdrawal  of 

the  sea  toward  the  end  (A  Beekmantown  time  and  a  return  in 

Cha^  time.   As  we  shall 

see  later,  this  withdrawal 

affected  a  wide  area  and 

marked    an    important 

event  in  the  Ordovidan. 

After  the  return  of  the 

sea,  so  far  as  our  section 

indicates,  depo^tion  was 

continuous,    the   waters 

becoming      purer     and 

richer  in  organisms.   The 

fact  that  with  the  begin- 

nii^    of    Black   River* 

Trenton  deposition  many       Fio.  lefiS.  ~  Isotekt  pfos  DeKay.    Two 

new  organisms  appeared,  l^  "^  ^  cWacteristic  trilobit«  of  the 

1  1  .      .  1      Trenton.    (From  Bassler.) 

can  be  ezpMned  as  the 

result  of  the  opening  of  passageways  which  connected  these  waters 
with  the  regions  where  the  new  forms  were  developing.  FinaUy, 
however,  there  came  an  infiux  of  black  bituminous  muds  and  in 
them  were  buried  only  the  graptolites  and  a  few  other  forms. 


Fig.  1069. — SectioD  showing  the  former  eitcnsion  nf  the  Beekmantown 
and  higher  formatitHit  od  to  uid  perhaps  across  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
(OrigiDaL) 

Comparison  viitk  Other  Sections. — Let  us  now  consider  separately 
the  lower  two  divisions  of  this  section,  the  Beekmantown  and 
Chazy,  and  note  their  characters  elsewhere.  Let  us  keep  in  mind 
the  break,  between  them  and  its  significance  in  terms  of  slratigraphic 
history.  ' 

If  we  trace  these  beds  northeastward,  we  find  a  great  thickness 
ct  limestones  representing  both  the  Beekmantown  and  the  Chazy 
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in  western  Newfoundland,  and  in  northwest  Scotland.  In  both 
regions  the  Beekmantown  rests  disconformably  on  Lower  Cam- 
brian, and  it  and  the  Chazy  which  succeeds  have  essentially  the 
fauna  found  in  the  Champlain  Valley.  Evidently  these  regions 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  province 
,  in  early  and  mid-  Ordovidan  time.    We 

do  not  yet  know  whether  in  these  sec- 
tions the  Beekmantown  and  Chazy  are 
separated  by  a  disconformity.  It  may 
be  that  these  regions  lay  too  tar  within 

(the  basin  to  be  affected  by  the  retreat. 
If  we  now  follow  the  Beekmantown 
and  Chazy  deposits  southward  in  the 
Champlain-Hudson  region,  we  find  that 
both  decrease  in  thickness.     The  Beek- 
mantown is  thinner  because  only  the 
lower  members  are  present ;  the  Chazy 
is  thinner  because  only  the  upper  mem- 
bers are  present.    In  other  words,  the 
break  between  the  two  series  becomes 
greater  as  we  proceed  southward.    Thus  the  more  southern  regions 
were  affected  earlier  by  the  retreat  and  later  by  the  re-advance 
than  those  farther  north,  which  means  a  withdrawal  to  the  north. 


Fig.  1070.  —  Pkyllograplas 
ly^,  a  group  of  specimens, 
with  cross-scctioD  of.  one 
restored.  Loner  Ordovician. 
(After  Hall.} 


X 


Fio,  1071.  —  Telragraptus  bryotiouki ;   portion  of  a.  colony,  tind  an  enlarge* 
ment  o(  the  early  celb.    Lower  Ordovician.    (After  Hall.) 


Finally,  when  we  reach  the  Hudson  Valley  near  Albany,  the 
Beekmantown  limestone  is  replaced  by  a  series  of  shales  and  saods 
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(Deepkill)y  with  characteristic  graptolites  {Phyllograpius,  Fig. 
1070,  TetragraptuSy  Fig.  107 1,  DidymogMptus,  Fig.  10^2  yDichograp- 
tus,  Fig.  1073).    The  same  is  true  of  the  upper  Chazy,  which  is 


Pig.  1072.  —  Lower  Ordovician  graptolites.  (a,  Didymografius  nilidus; 
b,  enlargement  of  part  of  a  small  individual  of  the  same  species ;  c,  D.  paiulus; 
df  e,  portions  of  stipes  enlarged;  /,  part  of  e  further  enlarged.  DeepkiU 
beds  (Beekmantownian).    (After  HsdL) 


Fig.  1073. — Dichografitus  octcbrackialusyBeekmsLntoym,     (Decpkill).     (After 

Hall.) 
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here  represented  by  the  NormansklU  shale,  also  with  characteristic 
graptolites  {Cwnograptus,  Fig.  840  D,  p.  99,  ClimtKograptus  bicomis. 
Fig.  1074  a,  Dicdlograptus,  Fig.  1075  a-c,  Dicfanogfaptus,  Fig. 
10746,  Diplograptus,  Fig.  10760-6). 


\ 


Fic.    1074  a.  —  Ciintacograptas   bi-  Fio.    1074  6.  —  DicTanograflui  ra- 

carms.    A  typical  Middle  Ordovician  masus.    A  typical  Middle  Ordovidan 

giaptolite,  ^ecimen  X  i>  and  a  por-  graptoUte,  natural  size,  and  a  part 

tion  further  enlarged.    (After  Hall.)  enlarged.    (After  HalL) 

Passing  on  into  the  southern  Appalachian  region,  we  find  an 
increasing  thickness  of  limestones  representing  each  series,  so  that 
in  central  Pennsylvania  there  are  about  3500  feet  of  Beekman- 
town  limestones  and  a  similar  thickness  of   Chazy  limestones. 


Fio.  107s  fl.  —  ZMceHogro^Ki  divarUatus,  enlarged.    A  typical  Middle  Ordo- 
vidan gn^tolile.    (After  Nidiolaon.) 

Still  farther  south  in  the  Appalachian  trough,  some  400P  feet  of 
dolomitic  limestones  (Knox  dolomite,  including  the  limestone  of 
the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  Fig.  355,  p.  426,  Pt.  I)  i^resent 
the  Beekmantown  and  Upper  Cambrian  beds,  and  another  thick 
series  of  limestones  represents  the  Chazy.    In  many  places  the 
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evidence  of  the  break  between  the  two  is  still  recognizable 
(Fig.  1077).  But  the  most  striking  fact  about  these  deposits  is 
that  the  faunas  of  both  fonnations  often  differ  decidedly  from 


Tm.  107s  b,  c. — DiceUopaplm  sat- 
iant.  A  typical  Middle  Ordoviclan 
gnptolite.       b,    SUghtly    enlarged; 


Fio.  1076.  — Middle  Ordoviciftu 
graptolites.  a,  Diplagraplus  foliaeeia. 
(Normanskill  uid  Llandeilo)  America 
and  Europe;  b,  Diplograplus  acumi- 
natm  (LlandeiJo,  Europe.)  Both 
enlaiged.     (Aftei  Nicbolson.) 


Pto.  1077. — IMsconfonnable  contact  between  massive  Becltmantovm  at 
the  base,  and  thin  bedded  uppet  Chaiy  (Frederick)  limestone.  Ne«r  Frederick, 
MuyUuid.    (After  Builer.) 
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those  found  in  the  equivalent  formations  in  the  Champlain  ba^, 
though  similar  forms  also  occur.    In  the  lower  division  fossils  are 


■■<] 


Fig.  1078.  — Orlkis  wevtflii,  a  characteristic  lower  Beekmantown  brachiopod 
of  the  soutbern  phase,  (This  shows  characters  intennediate  between  tnie 
Ortltts  uid  DalinaneUa.)     (After  Bassler.) 


J 


Fig.   ioSo.  —  Twriloma  aerta.    A 
Fic.  1079. — 0phUetaUiiata,9itAaj-      characteristic  Beekmantown  gastio- 
acteristk    gastropod   of-  the    bwei      pod.     Newfoundland  and  southern 
Beekmantown,  soutbem  phase.  states. 

generally  rare  and  of  small  form  (ostracods,  small  brachlopods, 
gastropods,  etc.,  Figs.  1078-1081).  In  many  sections  the  calcareous 
alga  Cryptozo&n  b  a  characteristic  fossil  -of  the  lower  beds  (Fig. 


Ceralopea  keifki,  Ulrich.     Opposite  views  of  four 
gastropod  of  the  southern  phase.     (After 
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1058,  p.  a6i).    The  rocks  are  often  thin-bedded,  fonning  "  ribbon 
limestones,"  while  beds  of  sand  and  so-called  "  edgewise  conglomer- 
ates "  (Fig.  1083)  are  frequent,  indicating  deposition  in  shallow 
waters.    The    organisms 
were  probably  derived  from 
the  Pacific,  and  their  re- 
striction in  size  and  variety 
suggests  unfavorable,  [>os- 
sibly  cool,  conditions. 

The  succeeding  f omiation 
of  Chazy  age  also  contains 
a  very  different  fauna,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  part, 
though  in  the  higher  mem- 
ber the  characteristic 
Champlain  spedes  are 
found.  In  the  southern  Ap- 
palachians, where  it  rests 
disconfonnably  upon  the 
Knox,*  it  is  called  the  Chick- 
amauga  limestone,  although 
this  series  also  contains  I 


Flo.  1081.  —  Edgewise  conglomerate, 
BeckM&ntown  formation,  Hsgerstown  Val- 
ley, Maryland.     (After  Bassler.) 


^er  formations;   elsewhere  the  name 
Stones  River  group  is  given  to  it. 

This  difference  in  the  faunas  suggests  at  once  that  the  graptolite- 
bearing  mud  deposits  of  the  Albany  region  formed,  for  a  time  at 


Fig.  1083.  —  North-south  section  in  the  Appalachian  trough  to  show  the 
barrier  formed  by  the  DeejAill  shales  (delta  type  of  deposit)  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  Beekmantown  sets,  and  by  Che  Normanskill  shales  and  sand- 
ttones  (also  adeltadepost)  between  the  northern  typical  Chazy  and  the  southern 
Stones  River  t)T)e  of  Chazy.  These  barriers  explain  in  part  the  differentes  of 
the  northern  and  southern  types  of  faunas.  The  shales  themselves  carry 
diiedy  graptoUtes.    (Original.) 


a  Knoi  and  Chickuiiauga  are  here  used  in  the  geoeral  sc 
jyed  in  the  (oljcia  of  the  Geoki^csl  nup  of  the  V.  S.  C.  S. 
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least,  a  barrier  between  the  northern  (Champlain-Newfoundland- 
N.  W.  Scotland)  section  of  the  Appalachian  trough  and  the  south- 
ern one,  and  from  the  character  of  that  rock  and  its  distribution, 
we  conclude  that  it  represents  muds  washed  in  from  Appalachia  on 
the  east  and  built,  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  a  delta,  into  the  sea 
which  occupied  the  trough.  Furthermore,  .because  the  beds  are 
thinnest  here,  and  the  break  between  the  two  members  most  pro- 
found, we  conclude  that  this  region  emerged  first,  the  waters  re- 


Fio.  10S4.  —  Discoafoimable  contact  of  thin-bedded  lower  Trenton  lime- 
stone upon  eroded  surface  of  massive  u[^TBeekiQUitown  (Tribes  Hill)  dolomite 
in  the  gorge  of  Canajoharie  Creek,  New  York.  (For  shale  overlying  the 
Trenton  limestone  in  this  gorge,  see  Fig.  1108.)  (Courtesy  N.  V.  State 
Museum,  John  M.  Garke,  Director.) 

treating  northeastward  in  the  Champlain,  and  southward  in  the 
southern,  portion  of  the  trough,  and  further,  that  this  same  dis- 
trict was  the  region  last  submerged  in  the  readvance  (Fig.  10S3).  In 
some  cases  the  Chazy  b  absent  altogether,  the  Black  River  or  early 
Trenton  beds  resting  dJsconformably  on  the  lower  Beekmantown  beds 
(Litde  Falls  dotomite)  or  upon  the  upper  Beekmantown  {Fig,  1084). 
Over  the  greater  part  of  North  America  east  of  the  Rockies  we 
find  the  same  pronounced  break  between  the  Beekmantown  and 
Chazy  formations  (here  generally  called  Lower  Magnesian  limestone 
and  Stones  River  group,  respectively).    Over  a  large  part  of  the 
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aiea  the  horizon  of  the  disconformity  is  occupied  by  a  pure  quartz 
sandstone,  the  St.  Peter,  which  ranges  in  thickness  up  to  300  ieet. 
This  sandstone  ts  so  pure,  its  grains  are  so  well  rounded  and  assorted 
according  to  size  (Fig.  1085  a,  b),  that  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  represents  a  series  of  dunes  shifted  about  by  the  winds  while 
the  continent  was  emerging  during  the  retreat  of  the  sea  south- 
ward and  eastward.  These  sands  successively  covered  the  emei^ng 
Beekmantown  deposits  as  they  became  exposed,  and  thus,  while 
they  rest  upon  lower  Beekmantown  where  the  emergence  took 
place  early  in  the  retreat  (Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Mohawk  valley), 
they  rest  necessarily  upon  younger  Beekmantown  beds,  and  there- 


Fic.  io8s  a,  b.  —  Micro-photograpbs  of  St.  Pelet  sand  grains,  enlarged  about 
II  times,  a,  from  Uissouri;  b,  from  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  grains 
are  well  rounded  and  of  uoifonu  size,  but  differ  in  size  in  the  two  localities. 
(W.  H.   Sberzer  pboto;    from   Grabau   and  Sherzer,  Monroe  Pormalion   of 

fore  upon  a  greater  thickness  of  the  formation  as  a  whole,  farther 
south.  Thus,  while  in  the  northern  regions  mentioned,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Beekmantown  below  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  varies 
from  about  300  or  less  to  400  feet,  its  thickness  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  Oklahoma,  where  it  is  also  covered  by  the  sandstone 
or  its  equivalent,  is  about  2500  feet.  Again,  while  the  Chazy  strata 
overiying  the  St.  Peter  are  over  a  thousand  feet  thick  in  the 
southern  region,  they  are  often  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  Minne- 
sota and  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York  (there  called  Lowville 
group).  The  following  sections  represent  these  condirions  from 
north  to  south  (Fig.  10S6). 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  a  similar  sandstone  occurs  at 
this  horizon  (Hardiston  sandstone),  and  it  carries  the  oldest  fish 
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remans  so  far  known.  The  remsuns  were  apparently  washed  from 
the  land-waters  with  the  sands  as  the  sea  retreated.  The  fish 
probably  lived  in  the  rivers  which  supplied  this  sand.  Similar 
though  more  complex  conditions  also  existed  west  of  the  Rxx^y 
Mountain  region  in  the  Cordilleran  geosyncline. 

It  is  now  dear  that  the  great  tranagressive  advance  of  the  sea 
which  began  in  Upper  Cambrian  time  and  continued  into  the  Lower 


nc.  ioS6.  — a,  Section  from  the  Mohai4  Valley  to  Centnl  Penniylvania 
■bowing  the  overlapping  Cambrian  strata  at  the  base  (tritb  the  basal  sandstone 
in  black)  rising  progressively  ib  the  series,  the  offlappiog  Beekmantown  beds 
formed  during  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  and  the  succeeding  overl^ping  Chazy  beds. 
Note  that  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  late  Chazy  (Lowville)  or  early  Trentoii  Ues 
on  lower  Beekmantown  (see  also  Fig.  1084)  01  overlaps  it  resting  directly  upoD 
the  basal  sandstone,  b,  Similar  section  from  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  to 
Oklahoma.  The  section  here  corresponds  to  a  except  that  the  kiaiui  between  the 
Beekmantown  and  Chazy  is  occupied  by  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  (also  shown  in 
black).     (Original.) 

Ordovician  (Fig.  1087)  was  followed  by  an  equally  great  retreat 
until  much  of  the  North  American  continent,  except  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  geosyndinal  troughs,  had  again  become  dry  land, 
much  of  it  being  covered  by  sands  which  were  moved  about  and 
built  into  dunes  by  the  wind  (Fig.  1088).  The  end  of  this  emergence 
is  the  end  of  Beekmantown  or  Lower  Ordovician  time.  Then 
followed  a  reemergence  during  Chazy  or  Middle  Ordovician  time, 
and  the  St.  Peter  sands  were  reworked  by  the  sea  into  a  basal  bed 
(Fig.  io8q).  This  second  transgression  continued  into  Trenton 
time  (Fig.  1090),  and  as  we  have  seen,  in  some  cases  the  Trenton 
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Fig.  1087.  —  Psbeognphic  nuf)  oS  North  America  sbowjiig  the  greatest 
advance  of  the  ae»  shortly  alter  tie  opeoing  of  Palaw-Ordovkian  time  (Beek- 
mautoiTD).     Seas  in  Mack.    (Onginal.) 


beds  are  the  first  to  rest  upon  the  erosion  surface  of  the  lower 
or  uif>er  Beekmantown  (Fig.  1084,  p,  272). 

In  several  p«Mt«  of  the  Appalachian  trough,  as  at  Albany  and 
tt  Point  L4via,  <q>poat«  Quebec,  as  well  as  in  Arkansas  and  even 
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Rg.  1088.  —  PaUeogeograptuc  map  of  North  America  showing  the  extent 
of  the  greatest  retreat  of  the  sea  at  the  end  of  P&heo-Ordovidan  (BeekmantowD) 
time.    Seas  in  blade.    (Original.) 

in  the  northern  Cordilleran  trough,  black  muds  with  graptoliteSj 
of  the  types  characterizing  the  Atlantic  deposits  (Arenig-Llandeilo 
of  Britain,  etc.)  are  found.  The  muds  probably  indicate  delta 
formation,  but  the  graptolites  suggest  that  there  was  a  coanecUoB 
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Fio.  ioSq.  —  PalKOgeographic  map  of  North  America  showios  the  oullioea 
of  land  and  sea  (black)  at  the  end  of  Meso-Ordovician  (Cbaiy-Lowville)  time. 
(OriginaL) 


at  this  Ume  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Apparently,  however,  few 
other  orgaoisms  than  the  pe)agic  graptolites  entered  the  interior 
North  American  waters. 
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Fig.  logo.  —  PalEOgeogiaphic  map  of  North  Ajnericti  showing  the  grefttest 
advance  of  the  Kt.  (black)  in  early  Neo-Oidovidan  time.  (Trenton  qxxji.} 
(Original.) 
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The  Upper  Ordovician  ForrmUioru 
In  order  that  the  characteristics  of  the  American  Upper  Ordovi- 

dan  may  appear  more  dearly  we  will  give  several  additional 

sections. 
Section  Wsst  of  th«  Adiroodacks.  —  A  section  extending  in  a 

general  westerly  direction  from  the  Adirondacks  gives  the  following 

succession  of  outcrops  (Fig.  1091). 


Tig.  1091.  —  Section  southwestward  from  the  Adirondacks  and  Black  Rjver 
to  Oswego,  New  York,  showing  the  reUtion»hips  and  succession  of  the  Ordovi- 
dan  fonufttioDS.  Length  of  section  aliout  forty  miles.  Compare  with  section. 
Fig-  1057.  P-  »6o-    (Original.) 

The  contact  line  between  .the  sedimentaries  and  the  crystalUnes 
of  the  western  Adirondacks  is  followed  for  some  distance  by  the 
Black  River.  In  its  bed  and  banks  we  find  the  lowest  sediment 
to  be  a  quartz  sandstone  which  rests  directly  upon  the  crystallines, 


Fio.  1091.  — Quarry  section,  showing  contact  (a  hal)  of  lower  Black  River 
(Leiay)  limestone  and  the  upper  thin-bedded  l-owville  (Chazy).  Midway  in 
theLowvilleiBareef  layerof  Sfromo/ocffiuni.  Three  Mile  Bay  station,  Jefferson 
County,  New  York.  (Photo  by  H.  L.  Fairchild.  Courtesy  N.  Y.  State 
Museum,  John  M.  Claike,  Director.) 
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and  is  followed  by  a  limestone  series  about  loo  feet  thick.    On 
the  bedding  planes  of  some  of  the  strata  of  this  limestone  are 


Fig.  1003.  —  Fall  ">  the  Black  River  at  WaUrtown,  New  York.  This  is 
the  type-locality  for  tlie  Blade  River  (Watertown)  limestone.  The  river 
tumbl^  over  the  lower  cherty  member  of  this  rock,  into  the  goige  cut  into  the 
Lowvillc  beneath.  (E.  O.  tnrich,  photo.  Courtesy  N.  Y.  Slate  Museum, 
John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

shown  the  cross-sections  of  many  vertical  tubes  filled  with  calcite, 
and  from  the  general  appearance  thus  produced,  the  rock  was 
formerly  called  Bird's-eye  lintestont.   This  formation  is  now  known 


Fio.  1094.  —  Black  River  limestoae  near  river,  at  Watettown,  New  York, 
showing  the  "seven  foot  tier"  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  cherty  bed  (seen  in 
the  falls,  Fig.  :09j)  beneath.  (E.  O.  Ulricb,  photo.  Courtesy  N.  Y.  Sute 
MujMum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 
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as  the  LaamtU  limestone,  and  it  is  the  representative  of  the  upper 
Chazy,  carrying,  however,  for  the  most  part,  the  Stones  River  type 
(A  fossils  (Fig.  1093).    It  is  auccee<led  by  the  Black  River  limer 


Fk.  1095. — Cotumnaria  haUi,  a  characteristic  Black  River  coral,    a,  side 
view  of  a  broken  fragment ;    b,  top  view.     (After  RomioRer.} 

Stone  (Figs.  1093,  1094)  which  is  especially  characterized  by  coral 
beads  {Columttaria,  Fig.  -1095),  consisting  of  numerous  prismatic 
tubes  divided  by  horizontal  plates  and  with  longitudinal  ridges  on 


Fig.  1096,  o,  6.  —  Typical  cephalopods  of  the  Black  River  limestone, 
o,  Actinaceras  temdfium,  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  rock,  showing  the  char- 
acteristic structure;  b,  Goniocerat  anccps,  a  loni;itudiDal  section.     (I.  F.) 
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the  inside  but  without  pores  in  the  walls  of  the  tubes.  Of  other 
characteristic  fossils,  the  cephalopods AcHnoceras  (Fig.  1096a)  and 
Gonioceras  (Fig.  1096  &)  and  the  oetracod  Leperdiluj  fabtdites  (Fig. 


1097)  may  be  noted.  Then  follow  the  Trmhm  limestones  (Fig. 
logS)  typically  exposed  at  Trenton  Falls,  near  Utica,  and  abound- 
ing in  fossils  (Fig.  1099).  They  are  in  turn  succeeded  by  the 
Viica  skate  with  Triartkrus  and  characteristic  graptolites  (Diph- 
graptus  (Glossograptus)  quadrimucronalus.  Fig.  1 100  a,  and  CUma- 
cogropius  typicalis.  Fig.  iioo  b-c).    Over  this  lies  a  more  sandy 


Fig.  1098.  —  Trenton  limestone  b  creek  bank  near  Three  Mile  Bay,  Qayton 
quadrangle.  New  York.  (E.  O.  Ulrich,  photo.  Courteay  N.  Y.  Slate  Museum, 
John  M.  Clarke,  Director. 

shale  called  the  Frankfort.  This  is  in  turn  followed  by  series 
of  thin-bedded  sandstones  and  shales  well  exposed  on  the  Salmon 
River  at  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  from  which  place  they  take  their  name 
<ii  Pulaski  shales  {T\g.  UQi).  They  are  characterized  by  pelecypods 
{Byssonyckia  radiata.  Fig.  1 102  a,  Modiolopsis  modidaris,  Fig.  i  loa  b, 
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etc.)  and  gastropods  (pyrtoliUs  omattis,  Fig.  1103,  etc.^.  Together 
with  the  Frankfort  shales  they  constitute  the  Lorraine  formation. 
They  are  capped  by  a  heavy  sandstone,  the  Oswego,  which  forms  a 


Fig.  109Q.  —  Trenton  limestoDe,  in  tlie  gorge  of  East  Canada  CreeL,  Trenton 
Falb,  New  York,  the  type  locality  for  thia  formation.  Shernun  Falls  (lowest 
of  the  Trenton  Falls),  in  dbtance.  (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John 
H.  Clarke,  Director.)  For  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  limestone  see 
Figs.  to66-io6S. 

fall  in  the  Salmon  River,  and  upon  this  sandstone  rests  a  variable 
thickness  of  red  unfossiliferous  shales,  the  Queenston  series,  which 
forms  the  tc^  of  the  Ordovidan. 


FiG.  1 100,  a-e.  —  Characteristic  giaptolite!  of  the  Utica  shale,  a,  Dipl^ 
papitu  (Ghsiograptui)  qu<idTimucroiuUus,  showing  enlargement  of  part  of  a 
stipe  compressed  in  a  slightly  oblique  direction,  still  showing  the  cellules  on 
the  two  sides,  b,  c,  Climacagraptus  lypkalis :  b.  A  lateral  view  of  the  concave 
side,  with  the  surface  entire,  showing  the  form  of  the  cell- apertures ;  c,  A  profile 
of  the  same,  showing  the  entire  form  of  the  cell-apertures.     (After  HalL) 
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Analysis  of  the  Section.  —  The  first  striking  difference  we  note 
between  this  and  the  Champlaln  section  is  the  absence  of  the 
lower  Beekmantown  beds.  But  if  we  go  some  distance  south  along 
the  Adirondack  border  where  the  Lowville  beds  have  been  more 
eroded,  we  see  the  Beekmantown  beds  (LiUle  Fails  dolomite) 
i^ipearing  beneath  the  higher  strata.    The  lower  beds  are  again 


Fio.  iioi.  —  Viewof  a  typical  outcrop  of  the  Pulaski  shales  (upper  Lorraine) 
on 'the  Salmon  River  near  Pulaski,  New  York.  For  characteristic  fossils  tee 
Figs,  iioi,  1103.     (Photo  by  C.  H.  Shamel.) 

uncovered  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Adirondack  region  (Fig. 
1104).  Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  the  line  of  our  section  the 
Beekmantown  beds  are  overlapped  by  the  Chazy  (Lowville),  while 
the  basal  sandstone,  with  which  the  series  begins,  is  essentially 
the  St.  Peter.  The  Black  River  limestone  is  here  rich  in  fossils, 
many  remarkable  cephalopods  occurring,  besides  the  coral  Colum- 
naria.  The  Trenton  limestone  and  Utica  shale  have  their  usual 
character,  but  a  new  division,   the  Frankfort  shale,  somewhat 
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more  sandy,  appears  above  them.  From  this  formation  ui>- 
ward,  the  beds  become  more  sandy  untU  the  nearly  pure  quartz 
sandstone  of  the  Oswego  is  reached,  completing  the  change 
from  limestone   to  black  muds,  sandy  shales,  and   sandstones. 


Fio.    iioaa.b.  —  Cbaracteristk  Lomine  pdecypods.    a,  ByitonycUa  radiala; 
b,  Modiotopsis  modiolarii. 

Then  follow  red  shales  and  sands,  indicative  of  comparative  aridity. 
Evidently  there  is  indicated  here  a  Coaling  of  the  water  after  the 
formation  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  until  the  region  became  dry 
land  and  was  finally  subjected  to  arid  condirioos.  All  of  the  higher 
beds  formerly  extended  at  least  to  the  Adirondacks  if  not  over 
them,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  thicker 
and  coarser  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  these  sediments  were  derived  from 
Appalachia  on  the  southeast  and  spread  progres- 
sively over  the  Appalachian  trough. 

Colmmuu*  Sections  across  New  York  and  Penn- 
sytrania  (Fig.  1105).  —  If  we  consider  a  series  of 
columnar  sections  which  show  the  proportional 
thickness  of  the  various  Ordovidan  formations,  ' 

from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  or  across  Pennsylvania     .     5'-    *"'^*~ 
.  ,■'  '  ■'  A   characteristic 

from  southeast  to  northwest,  we  note  a   very     Lorraine  gastro- 
striking  diange  in  thickness  and  character  of  the     pod,     CyrUtliUz 
formations  from  east  to  west.    In  the  east,  the     "'^'"  (").  ""tn 
-  .  enlargement     of 

Trenton  limestone  is  very  thin,  sometimes  not     surface  (6). 
over  20  feet  (Fig.  1106),  and  in  some  sections 
there  is  no  limestone  at  all,  but  the  NormanskUl  shales,  which 
i^resent  the  upper  Chazy  and  perhaps  the  Black  River  as  well, 
are  fdlowed  direcUy  by  dark  shales  more  or  less  lile  the-  Utica 
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shale,  and  these  in  turn  are  succeeded  by  more  sandy  beds  and 
finally  by  sandstones,  the  whole  being  several  thousand  feet  thick. 


Fig.  1104.  —  Bued  surface  of  Theresa  dolomite  (Lower  Beekmuitown) 
gbowing  solutioD  along  joint  fissures.  The  stream  here  Qows  for  some  distance 
underground,  breaking  forth  as  a  largf  spring.  One  mile  west  of  LafargcviUe, 
New  York,  in  the  Thousand  Island  region.  (H.  P.  Gushing,  photo :  courtesy 
N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

As  we  proceed  westward,  the  Trenton  limestone  increases  in  thick- 
ness at  a  fairly  regular  rate  by  the  progres^ve  appearance  of 


Fic.  1105. —  Series  of  columnar  sections  across  New  York  showing 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  Ordovician  sediments  from  east  to  west. 
I,  Saratoga- Altamont  region;  2,  Utica  region;  3,  Rochester  nsion;  4,  Ni- 
agara-BuCalo  region.     (Original.) 

higher  members.    Everywhere  the  limestone  ia  followed  by  black 
shale  and  this  by  sandy  shales  and  sandstones,  but  as  the  lime- 
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stones  increase  the  shales  and  sandstones  decrease  in  thickness. 
Finally,  at  Buffalo  and  in  Canada,  farther  northwest,  the  Trenton 
limestones  reach  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  while  the 
shales  and  sandy  beds  are  less  than  half  the  thickness  which  they 
have  in  the  east. 

Explatuaum  of  these  Sections.  —  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
these  progressive  changes  may  be  explained.  In  the  first  place, 
we  may  consider  that  Trenton  limestones  of  more  or  less  uniform 
thickness  (the  maximum)  were  deported  over  the  region,  after 


Fio.  1106.  —  Black  marble  (Lowville  or  Amsterdam)  and  overlying  thin- 
bedded  lower  Trenton  (Gleiu  F&Ub)  limestone,  in  quarry  at  Glens  Falls,  New 
York.     (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

which  the  more  easterly  districts  became  subject  to  erosion,  a 
large  part  of  the  limestones  being  again  removed.  Then  followed 
the  deposition  of  the  clastic  beds.  At  first  black  muds  from 
Aj^talachia  were  spread  over  the  surface,  followed  by  sands, 
muds,  and  finally  by  pure  sands,  the  thickness  decreasing  away 
from  the  source.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  contact  between  the 
limestone  and  black  shale  next  above  it  should  be  an  erosion 
contact,  and  the  first  mud  beds  above  it  should  be  essentially  of 
the  same  age  everywhere  or  only  a  little  older  in  the  east.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  1107). 
The  second  mode  of  explanation  is  based  on  lateral  change  in 
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sediments.  According  to  this  view,  the  lowest  member  of  the 
Trenton  formation  was  not  a  limestone  in  the  east  near  the  shore, 
but  a  mud-rock,  the  two  merging  laterally.  As  time  continued, 
more  limestones  were  deposited  in  the  pure  open  western  waters, 
while  the  muds  from  Appalachia  spread  farther  west,  and  covered 
the  first  limestone  bed  for  some  distance  westward,  merging  finally 
into  the  second  limestone  bed.  The  mud  zone  continued  to 
spread  in  the  same  direction,  occupying  more  and  more  territory 
formerly  characterized  by  limestone  deposition,  but  each  layer 
merging  westward  into  corresponding  limestones.  As  the  mud 
zone  spread,  the  succeeding  sandy  zone  also  spread  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that  the  black  muds  were  followed  by  sandy 

mm  BAvr 


;fr«iA«o, 


Fig.  1 107.  —  Diagram  showing  the  hypothetical  relation  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  and  Utica  shale  on  the  assumption  that  the  two  are  separated  by  a 
hiatus  and  that  the  basal  members  of  the  black  shale  are  essentially  of  the 
same  age  throughout.    (Original.) 

beds.  The  sandy  beds  of  the  west  begin  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  sandy  beds  in  the  east,  just  as  the  base  of  the  black  mud  begins 
at  a  progressively  higher  level  as  we  proceed  westward.  Thus 
we  have  a  replacing  relationship  of  the  limestones  and  the  shales 
and  sands. 

Such  an  explanation  implies  that  the  limestone  and  black  mud 
are  everywhere  conformable,  and  indeed  pass  one  into  the  other. 
It  further  implies  that  the  age  of  the  first  black  mud  bed  is  not 
the  same  in  all  localities,  but  that  it  becomes  yoimger  as  we  go 
westward. 

These  are  the  conditions  actually  found,  for  not  only  does  the 
Trenton  limestone  everywhere  pass  conformably  into  the  overlying 
black  shales  with  frequent  alternations  or  interfingerings  of  shale 
and  limestone  at  the  contact,  but  the  age  of  the  first  black  bed  also 
varies  from  place  to  place.  In  the  east,  where  the  limestone  is 
thin  or  absent,  the  black  mud-rock,  known  as  Canajoharie  shale 
(Fig.  1 108)  is  older  than  the  typical  Utica  shale  which  overlies 
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several  hundred  feet  of  limestones,  which  themselves  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  eastern  black  ahale  (Canajoharie).  In  the  Hud- 
son valley  the  entire  Ordovician  series  is  represented  by  shales 
and  sandstones,  these  constituting  the  Hudson  River  series.     In 


Fio.  1108.  —  Canajoharie  shale,  of  Trenton  tge.  This  is  a  deep  black, 
bituminous  shale  (of  the  Utica  shale  type),  which  replaces  the  Trenton  linte- 
Gtone,  shown  farther  west  in  Trenton  Falls  gorge  (Fig.  1099).  It  rests  upon 
the  lower  thin-bedded  Trenton  limestone  (Glens  Falls  limestone),  shown  in  the 
pbologr^h  lower  down  in  this  gorge  (Fig.  1084,  p.  371).  This  same  limestone 
is  also  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  section.  Fig.  1106,  (Courtesy  N.  V.  State 
Uoseum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

Pennsylvaoia,  the  series  is  called  the  Martinsburg  shale  (Fig. 
ttog).  In  the  west,  the  {^  of  the  black  mud  bed  is  younger  than 
Utica,  representing  Frankfort  or  even  Lorraine  horizons.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  muds  and  sands  were  slowly  encroaching  over 
the  Appalachian  trough,  pushing  the  zone  of  limestone  formation 
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farther  and  farther  westward.  The  relationship  is  shown  in  the 
following  diagram  (Fig.  mo).  As  in  the  case  of  the  Utica,  the 
eastern  black  shales  are  characterized  by  graptolites  (Fig.  mi). 


Fig.  1109.  —  Lower  Martinsburg  shale  dipfnng  gently  and  characterized  by 
cleavage  at  right  angles.    Near  Pineburg,  Maryland.    (After  Ba&sler.) 

Economic  Significance  of  this  ReUUionsMp.  —  As  has  been  shown 
in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  353,  Pt.  I),  the  black  muds  of  sea^ore 
originareimportantsourrasofoil.   With  the  relationship  here  shown 


Fic.  It  10.  —  Diagrammaticeast'West  section  showing  the  repladng  relation- 
ships of  Ibe  "Utica"  shale  and  Trenton  limestone  (replacing  overlap).  Note 
that  tbe  age  of  the  basal  black  sbale  members  differs  in  the  different  repons 
and  that  there  is  conformity  throughout. 

it  is  evident  that  the  distillation  products  from  the  organic  matter 
in  the  black  shales  may  pass  slowly  westward  along  the  stratifica- 
tion planes  into  the  limestone,  where,  under  favorable  conditions 
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of  porosity  such  as  those  due  to  dolomitization,  and  structure 
(anticlines,  domes,  etc.),  a  considerable  accumulation  of  oil  and 
gas  may  take  place.  As  the  limestone 
is  everywhere  covered  by  such  shale  in 
addition  to  pas^ng  laterally  (eastward) 
into  similar  sh^es,  the  accumulating 
hydrocarbons  are  prevented  from  escap- 
ing upward.  In  consequence,  we  find 
that  the  Trenton  limestone  of  the  in- 
terior is  in  many  places  an  important 
oil-bearing  horizon. 

The  Upper  Ordoridan  of  the  Central 
and  Western  Regions. — The  Upper 
Ordovidan  strata  of  the  central  and 
western  United  States  differ  markedly 
from  those  of  the  east.  Instead  of  sand- 
stones and  sandy  shales,  they  are  mostly 
limestones  with  some  shales  and  they  are 
richly  fossiliferous.  In  the  exposures  around  Cincinnati  the  fol- 
lowing divisions  are  recognized,  the  eastern  equivalents  being 
given  opposite. 


4.  Richmoild  group  —  Queenston  shale 

3.  Maysville  group  —  Oswego  sandstone  and  Pulaski  shales 

i.  Eden  group  —  Frankfort  shales 

I.  Galena  gtoup  —  Utica-Trenton  series. 


Fic.  nil. —  Laiiograptits 
evchoris,  compound  form 
(X4}.  Trenton  (Canajo- 
hane-CoUingwood).  Upper 
Ordovician  shales. 


Cincinnkd 


Tlie  limestone  is  in  places  followed  by  a  thin  bed  of  black  shale 
which  is  regarded  as  the  westernmost  extension  of  the  Utica. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  replacement  of  the  Utica  by  lime- 
stones westward,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  Galena  includes  the 
Utica  as  well  as  some  of  the  typical  upper  Trenton  of  the  east. 

The  three  upper  divisions  are  generally  classed  together  as  the 
Cincinnati  group  and  they  are  rich  in  fossils,  among  which  bryozoans 
and  brachiopods  play  an  important  part,  often  forming  entire  beds 
of  hmestone.  There  is  probably  a  hiatus  or  break  between  the 
Maysville  and  Richmond,  though  it  has  not  been  recognized  in  the 
Cincinnati  region.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  however, 
from  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  north  and  south  of  this,  the  break  at  the  base  of  the  Richmond 
is  very  marked.     Generally,   the  Richmond   {Maquoketa)   rests 
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directly  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Galena  limestone ;  in  some 
sections  a  [tart  of  the  other  formations  may  intervene.    This  shows 


0a 


1 1  a .  —  Cydera  mintUa,  the  protoconch  of  a  gastropod.     This  occurs  in 
oumben  in  some  strata  and  u  tlie  source  of  the  TeniMsMe  pbocphatcs. 


Fig.  tti3.  —  Section  in  central  Tennessee,  showing  the  Upper  Ordovidan 
limestones  with  weathered  surfaces,  the  product  of  weathering  (chiedy  the 
Tesidual  shells  of  Cyctora  minula.  Fig.  iiii,  left  on  solution  of  the  rock),  accu- 
mulating in  depressions  and  forming  the  phosphate  rock  (ph).  The  we&thered 
pho^faate-bearing  surface  is  covered  by  late  PaLcozoic  black  shale,  in  the  lower 
part  of  iriuch  some  phosphate  beds  also  occur.  (After  Hayes  and  Ulrich,  Cotuin- 
W*  folio,  U.  S.  G.  S.) 

a  widespread  withdrawal  of  the  sea,  probably  at  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  the  continental  Oswego  sandstone.  Erosion  followed, 
and  then  the  sea  returned  and  the  Richmond  beds  were  deposited. 
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On  account  of  this  interval,  &nd  because  in  the  western  sections 
the  Richmond  beds  include  some  advance  types  of  the  Silurian 
fauna,  this  horizon  has  been  placed  by  some  in  the  base  of  the 
Silurian.  Where  normally  developed,  however,  the  character  of 
its  fauna  is  undoubted  Upper  Ordovidan. 

In  central  Tennessee,  the  Middle  Ordovidan  beds  have  become 
deeply  eroded  with  the  formation  of  solution  pockets,  the  cro^on 
surface  being  subsequently  covered  by  late  Paleozoic  black  shale. 
The  Ordovidan  beds  contain  vast  numbers  of  early  pelagic  shell- 
stages  (protoconchs)  of  gastropods  (Cychra  minuta,  Fig.  1112), 
and  because  of  the  pbosphatic  character  of  these  shells,  they  form 
valuable  depoats  of  phosphate  of  lime  when  concentrated  in  the 
pockets.  The  relations  are  shown  in  Figure  1113.  In  the  Cor- 
dilleran  trough  of  western  North  America,  the  Ordovidan  is  very 
largely  represented  by  limestones  of  great  [thickness,  from  which 
have  been  carved  many  ol  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  Utah, 
Nevada  and  the  Canadian  region  (Fig.  11 14). 

Closing  Stages  of  the  Ahebican  Obsovician 
In  the  Hudson  valley  of  New  York  and  in  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Ordovidan  beds  are  strongly  folded,  and  the  folds  are 
truncated  across  by  an 
erosdon  plane.  Upon  this, 
and  therefore  unconform- 
able with  the  lower  series, 
are  found  Upper  Silu- 
rian, and  in  some  places 
Middle  or  late  Lower 
Silurian,  beds,  and  al- 
though these  have  also 
been  disturbed  by  later 
movements,  the  uncon- 
formity between  the  two 
is  very  marked  (Fig. 
1115).  From  this  we 
condude  that  the  Ordo- 
vidan beds  were  folded, 
at  least  in  parts  of  the 

Appiiaf-Tiian  tTOUgh,  toward  or  after  the  end  of  that  period,  pro- 
ducing mfMiP^t'"  ranges  where  formerly  the  region  was  one  of  sub- 


Fic.  1115. — Unconformity  between  Hud- 
son River  sandstones  (nearly  horizontal)  and 
Shawftngunk  conglomerate,  steeply  inclined 
and  slightly  overtimied  to  west.  Near  Port 
Clinton,  Pennsylvania, 
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sidence  and  depositioD.  The  present  Taconic  MountaJns  on  the 
border  line  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  fonned  of  these 
folded  Ordovidan  rocks,  and  for  that  reason  the  disturbance  in 
question  is  generally  called  the  Taconic  Revolutian. 

This  disturbance  extended  northward  through  Vermont  and  the 
present  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  and  aSected  the  Ordovidan  and  older 
strata  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  regions.  At  the 
same  time  there  appeared  deep-seated  intni^ona  of  igneous 
material  in  many  parts  of  New  England  and  eastern  Canada,  and 
these,  together  with  the  heat  generated  by  the  folding,  meta- 
morphosed many  of  the  older  sediments.  Thus  the  Cambrian  and 
early  Ordovidan  Umestones  of  Vermont  were  altered  to  marbles, 
and  the  mud-rocks  of  Vermont  and  eastern  New  York  were  changed 
to  roofing  slates. 

During  this  period  of  folding,  several  of  the  domes  of  the  interior 
region  also  had  their  first  important  upward  movement,  among 
these  being  the  Cindnnati  Dome,  while  the  Nashville  Dome  to  the 
south  appears  to  have  had  an  initial  upward  arching  at  an  earlier 
period. 

Ordovioan  op  Exirope  and  Asia 

The  Ordovidan  deposits  of  Europe  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  regions,  for  at  that  time  both  were 
embayments  from  the 
Atlantic  as  they  are  to- 
day. The  Baltic  geo- 
I  syndine,  however,  cov- 
ered England  and  Wales 
and  part  of  southern 
Scotland  as  well,  and  its 
northeastward  exten- 
^OD  induded  a  consid- 
erable area  in  Norway 

>r     I    ....  1  ...     ...         and    Sweden,    on   the 

Fig.   iii6. — Megalaspis  hmbala.    Pygidium. 
A  characteristk  Lower  Ordovician  trilobite  of    "orth,     and     northern 
Europe.  Russia  on  the  east.  The 

Mediteminean  embay- 
ment  extended  to  Bohemia  and  some  distance  beyond.  In  Asia, 
the  main  Ordovidan  basin  was  that  of  Irkutsk  in  Siberia  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  a  southward  extension  from  the  Arctic 
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As  we  have  seen,  toward  the  end  of  the  Cambrian  occurred  the 
great  transgression  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  transi- 
tion deposits  (Tremadoc  or  Ceralopyge  beds),  over  the  eroded 
surfaces  of  the  older  rocks.  By  this  time  the  Baltic  and  Siberian 
seas  had  become  confluent.  Then  followed  deposition  of  shales 
,  and  sandstones  {Armig)  in  the  British  region,  these  endos* 
ing,  besides  many  other  fossils  (trilobites,  etc.),  the  characteristic 
graptolites:  Tetragrapius  (Fig.  1071),  Pkyllograptus  (Fig.  1070), 
etc.,  also  found  in  the  Deepldll  and  other  shales  of  eastern  America. 


Fic.  1117.  —  Sea-c*ve  in  cliffs  of  Durness  limestoDC  (Camhro-Ordovician) 
Smoo  Cave,  Dumess,  Sutherland,  Scotland.  (Geot.  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
[>hoto;  from  Lake  and  RastalL) 

In  the  Siberian  region,  on  the  other  hand,  limestones  were  formed, 
and  these  include  characteristic  trilobites  with  large  pygidia  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  MegaJaspis  (Fig.  ni6).  These  limestones  ex- 
tended" eastward  into  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  and  into 
southern  Sweden,  etc.,  where  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
gr^tolite  shales  and  more  or  less  interhngered  with  them.  In 
northwest  Scotland,  the  Lower  Ordovician  is  wholly  represented 
by  limestones  {Durness  limeslone.  Fig.  H17),  which  rest  dis- 
coafonnably  upon  Lower  Cambrian  limestones  of  similar  char- 
acter. Iliese  relations  are  shown  in  the  following  ideal  section 
(Fig.  1118). 
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The  great  St.  Peter  emergence  is  al3»  marked  in  this  region,  for 
everywhere  the  Ordovician  rocks  are  terminated  by  an  erosion 
plane,  above  which  follow  the  Middle  Ordovician  beds.    In  Great 


Fio.  1118.  —  Ideal  section  Qhutrating  the  rektionships  of  the  several  types 
of  Lower  Ordovician  deposits  in  North  Europe.  North  Scotl&nd :  Di,  Dur- 
ness limestone  (see  Fig.  1031).  England :  D,  DUIyonema  shales;  Pk,  Pkyllo- 
graptus  shales.  Siberia :  C,  Ceriitopyte  limestone ;  M,  Metalatpii  limestone. 
(After  Gr»bBU.) 

Britain    these   Middle   Ordovician   deposits   are   known   as   the 
Uandeilo  series,  and  they  contain  some  heavy  continental  con- 
glomerates, though  largely  made  up  of  shales  and  sandstones. 
Graptolites  (DiceUograptus,  Fig.   1075  a-c,  Climacograptus,  Fig. 
1074  a,  etc.)  are  very  characteristic,  the  upper  Llandeilo  beds 
having  practically  the  same  graptoUtes  that  are  found  in  the  Nor- 
manskill  rocks  of  America.    These  beds 
often  show  the  distribution  and  charac- 
ter of  near  shore  or  delta  deposits.     As 
in  America,    the   transgressive  Middle 
Ordovician  beds  show  overlap  in  their 
several  members,  but  there  Is  no  inter- 
vening sandstone  of  the  St.  Peter  type. 
In  Russia,  too,  and  in  Scandinavia,  the 
overlap  of  the  transgressing  Middle  Or- 
dovidan  series  b  marked,  the  beds  being ' 
largely  composed  of  limestones  and  char- 
acterized  by   Asaphus    expansus   (Fig. 
1 1 19),  and  other  trilobites.     The*  rela. 
TiG.ijiq.—Asaphu,ex-    tionship  of  the  Lower   to   the  Middle 

parisus,     a      characteristic      ,-.    .      ■  .       i_   j     ■      .1.  ■        ■      v 

Middle  Ordovician  trilobite    Ordovician  beds  in  this  region  is  shown 
of  Europe.  in  diagrammatic  manner  in  the  following 

idealsection  (Fig.  iiao).  ThcLowerand 
Middle  Ordovician  limestones  of  the  Baltic  region  are  generally 
known  as  Orthoceras  limestone  from  the  abundance  rf  orthoceran 
cephalopoda  (Fig.  1131).    In  northern  France,  on  the  south  side 
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of  the  Baltic  embaymeat,  a  similar  disconfomiable  relatiOD  exists 
between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Ordovician. 

Turning  to  the  Mediterranean  embayment,  we  find  the  Lower 
Ordovidan  beds  represented  by  the  transition  (Tremadoc)  shales 


Fio.  iiio. — DugranmiBtic  west-east  lection  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  showing  the  relation  of  the  Lower  Ordovkian,  tetjestal  series  and  the 
Middle  Ordovician  traasgressinj  Bcries.  Note  how  the  tost  interval  between 
the  adjoining  beds  of  the  two  series  increases  westward.  Characteristic  fossils 
of  these  beds ;  Blla,  Mtgaiatpis  Umbata  (Fig.  1 1 16,  p.  194) ;  BJIfi  and  y,  by 
other  q>edes  of  Uetaiatpii  /  Bllla,  Orlkis  caUigramma  (Fig.  iiji,  p.  303)1 
Asaphia  acpaiuut  (Fig.  iitg.p.  196,  also  mBIlIp);  other  species  of  Aiaphui 
and  cephalopods  occur  in  Billy.  C,  EcHnospharilet  aurattiium  (Fig.  1 140  d, 
P-  307)- 

and  by  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  the  Arenig  in  southern  Spain 
and  southern  France,  In  both  regions  they  are  followed  discbn- 
fonnably  by  the  Middle  Ordovidan,  which  in  Sp>ain  may  overlap 
the  older  Ordovician  rocks  {as  it  does  on  the  western  flanks  of  the 


Flo.  nil.  —  Orthoceias  limestone  (Ordovician)  of  Kiiuiekulle,  Sweden. 

Adirondacks  and  in  parts  of  Canada)  and  rest  directly  on  pre- 
Ordovidan  rocks.  The  basal  sandstone  is  characterized  by  tracks 
(Crunana,  fig.  itai)  and  other  markings.     Li  Bohemia,  fin^y, 
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transition  beds  rest  upon  Middle  Cambrian  and  are  succeeded  by 
shales  of  the  Arenig  type.  Then  follows  an  erosion  plane,  and 
above  it  are  various  members  of  the  Middle  Ordovician  which  is 
the  t 


Fio.   III3,  —  Cruriona  (X -}-)  counterpart  of  trails  in  the  Ordovidui  sand- 
stones of  Penha-Garcia,  Basse-Beita,  Poitugal.    (After  Delgrado.) 

We  thus  see  how  widespread  is  the  evidence  for  the  Lower 
Ordovician  (St.  Peter)  -  emergence  and  the  subsequent  Middle 
Ordovician  submergence  which  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  major  dlastrophic  movements  of  the  Ordovician. 

The  Upper  Ordovician  of  England  and  Wales  is  composed  of 
limestones  and  shales  {Bala  and  Caradoc),  corresponding  to  the 
Trenton  of  America  and  carrying  similar  fossils.  Deposits  of 
this  type  are  also  found  in  Scandinavia  (Fig.  1123)  and  in  Baltic 
Russia  and  again  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  especially  in  Bo- 
hemia. As  in  North  America,  Trinucleus  (Fig.  1134)  is  a  charac- 
teristic fossil  of  the  Upper  Ordovician  beds. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  Ordoyiciao  northwest  Europe  witnessed 
the  same  retreat  and  readvance  shown  in  America  by  the  break 


between  the  Galena  and  the  Richmond  beds.    But  a  unique 
feature  <rf  this  later  retreat  appears  in  Siberia,  where  extensive  red 
beds  like  the  Queenston  were  deposited.    This  indicates  the  de- 
velopment, in  the  Irkutsk  basin,  of  arid  cli- 
matic conditions  which  are  further  emphasized 
by  the  occurrence  of  extenMve  salt  deposits 
with  the  red  beds. 

Gypsum  also  b  frequently  found  in  these 
beds,  with  or  without  the  salt.  K  this  gypsum 
is  not  an  alteration  product  (from  limestone) 
and  if  it  normally  underlie.^  the  salt  (confirma- 
tion of  which  is  lacking)  it  would  appear  that 
these  salt  depOMts  are  the  product  of  evaporat- 
ing sea-water,  either  in  cut-off  basins  or  in  salt 
pans  and  lagoons  along  the  retreating  sea- 
shore of  Ordovician  time.  In  that  case  it 
might  be  profitable  to  explore  the  formation 
for  potash  salts  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
previous  chapter,  are  frequently  associated  with  marine  salt 
deposits. 


nucUus  goldfusii,  a 
charactrristic  Euro- 
pean Upper  Ordovi- 
cian triiobitc.  {After 

Kayser.) 
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Igneous  rocks  are  also  associated  with  Ordovician  beds  of  Siberia, 
but  their  period  of  eruption  or  Intrusion  b  not  fully  detennined. 
In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  igneous  activity  was  marked 
during  the  Ordovician,  both  as  outpouring  of  lava-flows  and  as 
intrusions.     The  rocks  are,  however,  little  metamorphosed. 


Fia.     1115.  — Brackioipongia 
digiUila,    a    characteristic   Ordo-      Fig.  1136. — Btat  ot  ReaplaculUes  ouem, 
vidan  sponge.     (I.  F.)  Galena  limestone,  Ordovkian.     (I.  F.) 


Fig.    1117  a,  6.  —Sireptdasma    pro- 
fundum  (Conrad),  specimen  broken  lo 

show  interior  of  cup;  and  view  of  cup  Fig.    iitT  e-f.  —  c,    Sirepldaima 

(rom  above.    A  characteristic  cup  coral  comkulam;    d,    section    of    same; 

of  the  Black  Kiver  limestone  (Wis-  e,  S.  rusHcum;    f,  cross-section  of 

cousin).  same.    q.  F.) 


I  n8.  —  Tttradium  cellutosum  (Hall).    Longitudinal  and  transverse  sectioi& 
A  characteristic  coral  of  the  Black  River  limestone,  New  York. 


Life  of  the  Ordovician 
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Lite  of  the  Okdovioan 

OcBflnilChuictvof  the  Ordorkiui  Fauns. —  The  distinctive  ctunctcrof 
the  Ordovician  fauna  as  a  whole  lies  in  the  ftbundancc  of  giaptoUtes,af  Bryozoa 
and  of  bradiiopods.  ^ongea  aie, 
on  the  whole,  tan,  but  two  veiy 
striking  types  occur,  one  (BrockU>- 
jponpa,  Fig.  iisj)  with  long  hollow 
finger-like  projections  around  a  cea- 
tial  disk  with  large  central  opening 
(osculum),  and  the  other  shaped 
more  or  less  like  a  judiniire  but 
with  contracted  opening  and  a  very 
striking  wall  structure  of  rods  and 
cross-bars  (Rcctptactdtta,  Fig.  ii36). 
Generally  only  the  baaq  of  this  is 
preserved,  the  under  side  of  which 
tesembiea  in  arrangement  of  parts 
the  maridngs  on  a  machine-turned 
watch  case.  The  only  graptolitM 
not  represented  in  the  Ordovidan 
are  the  monograptid  forms  with  the 
cups  or  thecc  arranged  on  one  side 
of  the  supporting  rod  or  virgula. 
They  are  wholly  characteristic  of 
the  Silurian,  from  which  the  other 
graptolites  are  absenL  Corals  are 
still  rare,  but  simple  cup  corals  have 
appeared  {Skeplelanna,  Figs.  11171- 
/),  though  except  for  a  few  species 
they  are  not  abundant.  The  com- 
pound corals  are  the  laige-tubed 
Cohumiaria  (Fig.  to95)  (several 
species)  and  peculiar  forms  with 
almost  hair-like  prismatic  tubes  (Fdrodti 


Fig.  rn^.  —  Tttradiunt  syringopo- 
raida  Ulricb.  Weathered-out  speci- 
mens on  a  rock  surface,  natural  size, 
and  several  cross-sections  enlarged 
6  times.  Characteristic  coral  of  the 
Stones  River  (upper  Chazy),  Mary- 
land.    (From  Bassler.) 

1,  Figs.  iiiS-1130).  The  Bryoioa 
are  abundantly  represented,  es- 
pecially by  the  solid  forms  which 
resemble  small  corals  (monticu- 
liporolds,  Fig.  r  131).  They  are 
composed  of  numerous  fine  pris- 
matic tubes  generally  of  two  sizes 
with  transverse  partitions.  The 
brachiopods  are  numerous  and 
characteristic.  The  Orthis  group, 
with  straight  hinge  line,  which 
generally  forms  the  greatest  width 
of  the  shell,  is  abundant.     True 
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long-hinged  OrtkU  abounds  in  the  lower  divisions,  oDe  valve  hij(hly  convex,  the 
oUkt  neaHy  flat  (Figs.  10^3,  1078).  A  ahorC-hinged  Orthis  (Daimaridla)  is  also 
abundant.  (See  Figs.  1066  a-e,  p.  164.) .  Higher  up  the  valves  are  nearly  equal 
in  eonvtrity  (Figs,  iiji-iijjrf-/)  and  in  still  higher  beds  the  valve  with  the 
largest  hiuge  area  is  the  least  conve:!  (Fig.  1133  m-a).    The  group  of  Platy- 


FiG.  1131.  —  Characteristic  .Ordovician  bryozoans.  a,  Vtndla  rcpens  on  a 
brachiopod  shell  (Black  River  beds);  *,  same  (X  18);  c,  SlomaMpora  ddt- 
catula  (X  iij)  (Stones  River  to  Richmond) ;  d,  Berenicea  ninnesoltniis  (X  q) 
(Stones  Rjver  and  Black  River) ;  e,  Montkulipora  arborra,  vertical  section 
(X 9)  (Trenton);  /,  same,  tangential  section  (X 9) ;  g,  Prasopora  iimnialnx, 
tangential  section  (X  q)  (Black  River  and  Trenton) ;  A,  same,  vertical  section 
(X  9) ;  t",  Phylloparina  retkulala  (X  9)  (Blacit  River  and  Trenton) ;  j",  Slickt- 
porella  cribosa  (X  ))  (Stones  River  and  Black  River);  i,  same  (X9)i  ',  Ne- 
malapora  maiis  (X  i  and  X  g)  (Trenton).    (I.  F.) 

strophiaa  (Fig.  1 133  £,  h)  is  also  practically  confined  to  the  Ordovidao.  Then 
there  are  the  thin,  flat-valved  forms,  one  valve  generally  convex,  the  other 
concave.  Here  belong  PUdamboniUs  (Fig.  1066  f-k),  Rafintsqidim  (Fig. 
"33/.?)  *nd  tl>6  reversed  lorm,  Slrophomtna  (Fig.  1133  l-l")  all  characteristic 
of  the  Ordovician,  though  some  are  represented  in  higher  rocks.  The  plicated, 
biconvex  rhynchonelloid  shells  with  blunt  beak,  no  hinge  area  and  deep  median 
indentation  on  one  valve  and  corre^xinding  elevation  on  the  other,  are  wdl 
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represented  especially  in  the  Upper  Odovkkii  {Rkynclwlrma,  Hgt.1133  i-k) 
though  some  more  pduted-beaked  forms  (CamarottKltia,  Fig.  1065)  occur  in 
lower  horizons.    Other  ^pcs  occur  but  ore  lew  chuacteriitic. 


Fig.  riji.  —  Ortlds  (.PUctoTlhis)callipani>na,A  Middle  Ordovician  bnchiopod  of 

Europe,  veutial  and  side  views.     (After  Kayier.) 

Certain  forms  of  pclecypodi  are  characteristic,  especially  the  peculiar 
Atiibonydaa  and  Byssonychia  with  a  large  wing  on  one  side  of  the  bealc  (Fig. 
iioi  a).  Mussel-like  forms  (iiodioiofiU,  Fig,  iioi  b)  also  occur,  but  similar 
forms  ate  found  in  higher  strata.    Both  high  and  low  spired  (aBtropods  abound, 


w 


.t< 


Fic.  ri33.— Characteristic  Ordovician  brachiopods.  o-c,  Orthii  tricewtria 
(Stones  River  and  Black  River) ;  d-f,  FUclorlhit  fiicatdla,  Cincinnati  gr, ; 
(-A,  Plalyslropkia  acv^irala,  Cincinnati  gr.;  i-*,  Rkymholrtma  capox,  Cin- 
cinnati gr.  (Lorrune) ;  f-f ,  SIrophomena  planumbona,  Cincinnati  gr. ;  rn-o,  Di- 
nortids  subqmdraUi,  Cincinnati  gr. ;  p,  q,  Rafitiaquina  aiUrnaia,  Trenton-Cin- 
cinnati gr, ;  T,  Zytatpira  mcdala,  Cincinnati  gr. ;  u,  Z.  recuniroslra,  showing 
spires,  Trenton ;  v,  vi,  TrematU  nUaePuncUUa,  Cincinnati  gr.  (All  X  )  except 
r-K,  which  are  enlarged.) 
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generally  with  a  notch  in  the  margin  at  the  end  of  &  revolving  band  (Fig. 
1135  d-i).  Flat  spired  forms  of  various  kinds  occur  (OpkUela,  Uatlm-ea,  Figs. 
1059,  1064).    There  are  also  nianySfUem^Aon  types  which  ooil  in  a  single  plane 


Wk  n  Nauiilui  shell,  but  without  septa.  They  generally  have  a  notch  in  the 
outer  median  edge  (Sinuiles,  Figs.  ;i35  jW,  Cyrtolites,  Fig.  1103).  The 
cephalopodaoccurasstraight,oftenverylarge,fonDs(orthoceran,Fig.  iij6ii,(), 


Fic.  1135. —  Characteristic  Ordovician  gastropoda,  a,  Eotomaria  supra- 
cinguiala,  3  views,  Stones'  River  and  Black  River  ( X  i) ;  ft,  Hormoloma  mn- 
larunsis,  Trenton;  c,  Lophos^ra  bkincta;  d,  section  of  same,  Stones  River, 
Trenton,  and  Cincinnati  group;  r,  Lcpkmpira  Mklera,  Black  River  (X  f); 
/,  Lophospira  pukhelia.  Black  River ;  g-h,  L.  ampla,  Cincinnati  gr. ;  i,  L.  Iropi- 
dophora  (la-it  whori),  C^innati  gr. ;  j-l.  Sinuita  canceUalus,  Trenton  to  Rich- 
mond (X  j);  m-n.Baainiasulcalina{mXJ^,nXi),  Chazy;  op,  Tclronata 
stxcarinata.  Stones  River;  r-s,  Hdkotoma  lentiesseensis,  Stones  River,  Black 
Rivei;  (-«,  EuyliopUris  MoiUnsii,  Stones  River. 
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r  cyrtoceian  fonns  (Fig.  1136  c),  and  aa  coHed  forms,  genctaUy  of 
iCeiior  and  with  only  slightly  impreaaed  MDC  (Figs.  1136  d,  e).     There 


c 


Fig.  1136.  — Characteristic  cephalopoda  of  the  Ordovician  of  North  America. 
a,OtA«cfr<ujii»ceiim,  two  specimens,  and  septal  view,  Stones  Kiver  10  Trenton; 
b,  SpyrBceras  bUinMtwn,  Stones  River  to  Trenton;  e,  Cyrtoctras  (Ontoceras) 
pandion,  ventral  and  lateral  views  and  section,  Stonu-s  River;  d,  Trofholilts 
pianorbiformis,  a  nautilifotm  type,  ventral  and  lateral  views  and  sections 
showing  the  impressed  zone,  and  siphuncle,  Lorraine ;  e,  Tarphyceras  seeleyi,  a 
ccHled  shell  with  who.rU  scarcely  impressed,  a  gyroceran  type,  Beebmantown ; 
/,  Camerocaai  Unuiseftum,  aterual  view  and  natural  section,  Chazy.  (All 
tcduced.) 

b  a  peculiar  group  of  stnugbt  (moie  rarely  cuiVed)  fonns,  which  b  confined  to 
this  system.     la  these  the  septa  are  pierced  by  a  very  large  round  opening. 
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7. — Calynment  senaria.  a,  A  view  of  cephalic  shield  ajid  a  part  of  the 
n  unusuaUy  fine  specimen ;  6,  a  lateral  view  of  same;  c,  an  anterior 
ne,  also  showing  the  pygidium,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax. 


Flo.  1 138. — Ctraana  denlalui,  a  characteristic  TreuUm  triloUte. 


Fio.  1139.  —  Characteristic  Ordovician  ostracods.  a,  ItackUinajotiesi,  left 
valve  (xj)  {upper  Trenton);  b,  Primiliella  unicornis,  right  valve  {X  14) 
(Trenton-Eden  and  Richmond) ;  c~d,  Prinutia  cincinimlieniis,  left  and  doraal 
views  (X  14)  (upper  half  Cincinnati  group) ;  e,Eurycliilinareiiculata,iettvtivt 
(X  10)  (Stones  River  and  Black  River) ;  /,  Ceratopsis  chambersi,  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  right  valve  (X  n)  (Black  River  and  Trenton) ;  g,  ClenebMina  cUtala, 
exterior  of  left  and  interior  of  right  valve  ( X  7^)  (Eden) ;  h,  Kladenia  initiMi, 
side  and  ventral  edge  views  of  right  valve  ( X  14)  (Black  River) ;  i,  EtOpmit 
madisontnsis  (upper  Cincinnatian).     (I.  F.) 
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Fic  1140.  —  OidovkiaD  cysloidB,  and  cnnoids.  a,  AgeUicnnui  cinci*- 
tmlieniis,  Cincinnati  f^up;  fr-c,  Uaiacyitilei  emmonsi,  side  and  oral  viewi, 
Chazy;  d,  Ecliinosphariks  auranifunf,  Middle  Ordovician  (Stones  River  or 
Chambenburg) ;  t,GlyptxriHut i«ead<iclylia,CiaaaiMi group;  J,  AnaMotacrinui 
inctmut,  Cincinnati  group. 


tc.     1141.  —  Fkuracystitei   sqiumotui.     Ordovician  of  Ottawa,  Csnada. 
cliaiacteristic  cystoid  showing  Etem  and  two  aims,  also  "pore  riiombs." 
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within  which  lies  a  second  tube,  geneially  on  one  ude  of  the  outer  one. 
This  second  tube  is  mostly  &lled  with  solid  lime,  arranged  in  dose-set  cones 
which,  however,  generally  appear  as  a  solid  mass.  In  worn  specimens  this 
sometimes  projects  beyond  the  sbeU.     Example  Cameracerai  (Fig.  1136/). 

Trilohites  are  still  abundant  and  characteristic.  The  most  striking  arc 
Isoldes  and  Megalttspis,  with  bead  and  pygidium  ^nular  and  each  occupying 
about  one-third  of  the  length  (Figs.  1068, 1 1 16) ;  Calymmene  (Fig.  1 137),  which 
often  coils  into  a  ball,  is  well  represented  but  not  restricted  here.  There  are 
also  many  more  or  less  spiny  forms  {Cerauna,  Y\g.  1138),  but  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  is  TrirtucUus  (Figs.  1067,  ria4)  with  the  large  head  marked  by 
three  bulging  lobes  and  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  flat  rim  which  ends  in 
lateral  spines.  Ostncods  were  also  veiy  abundant  (Fig.  1139).  Cystoida  and 
crlitoids  also  occur,  and  so  do  starfish,  but  they  are  generally  rare  though  very 
characteristic  when  found,  especially  the  cystoids  Agdacrinta  (Fig.  1140  o), 
Pleurocyilites  {V\%.  1141),  Echlnospharites  (Fig.  H40  rf),  and  the  ornamental 
crinoid  dyptocrinus  (Fig.  1140  «).  Finally  there  are  many  cakareous  algts,  the 
most  conspicuous  among  them  being  CryptoioSn,  which  sometimes  makes  up 
entire  beds  of  limestone  (Kg.  ros8).  The  river  faunas  of  the  Ordovician  com- 
prised fish-like  animals  of  the  ostracodenn  group  and  eur3^erids,  some  of 
which  were  also  washed  out  to  sea  and  buried  with  typical  marine  fos^ls.  No 
land  plnnts  are  known,  but  what  appear  to  be  remains  of  insects  hXve  been 
obtained  from  some  European  localities,  though  thdr  insect  character  has  been 
questioned. 


Fig.  Ti4i. — Disging  for  Ordovician  graptolites  in  Scania,  Sweden.  The 
rocks  are  extensively  soQ  covered  and  fossiliferous  rocks  can  often  be  eitposed 
only  by  digging.  The  late  Professor  Moberg  of  Lund,  and  bis  assistant.  (Photo 
by  author.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  SILURIAN  OR  SILURIC  SYSTEM 

When  in  1835  the  English  geologist  Roderick  Murchison  de- 
termined to  undertake  the  study  of  the  old  graywacke  rocks  of 
Wales,  he  decided,  after  consultation  with  other  geologists  and  the 
pierusal  of  local  studies  made  by  them,  to  attack  the  problem  on 
the  borderland  between  England  and  southern  Wales,  for  there'  these 
ancient  rocks  were  least  disturbed,  and  the  exposures  promised 
to  furnish  more  continuous  sections  than  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom. 
Early  in  his  studies  he  found  that  the  rocks  which  lay  beneath  the 
base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  series  (the  Devonian)  represented 
a  system  hitherto  unknown  in  the  sequence  of  geological  formations 
and  were  characterized  by  congeries  of  organic  remains  quite  unlike 
any  then  known,  and  of  more  ancient  aspect  than  those  found  in 
the  systems  heretofore  differentiated.  Casting  about  for  a  name 
to  apply  to  this  newly-to-be  erected  system,  he  determined  to  im- 
mortalize one  of  the  most  warlike  and  heroic  ancient  Celtic  races, 
the  Silures,  who,  under  their  redoubtable  King  Caradoc,  most 
effectively  resisted  to  the  last  the  invasion  of  Caesar's  legions.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  the  ancient  domain  of  this  people  that  some  of 
the  best  sections  of  these  younger  graywacke  rocks  were  exposed, 
and  the  name  "  Silurian  system  "  was  most  fittingly  applied  to  the 
formations,  the  study  of  which  carried  geological  knowledge  a 
step  lower  in  the  scale  of  stratigraphic  succession.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  system  and  its  naming  in  1835  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  geological  science,  and  when  in  1838  the  ponderous 
work  entitled  The  Silurian  System  appeared,  the  reputation  of  its 
author  was  established  throughout  the  scientific  world,  and  there- 
after colleagues  as  well  as  kings  delighted  to  honor  him  and  to  seek 
his  advice.  From  this  time  on,  Sir  Roderick  devoted  most  of  his 
energies  to  the  extension  and  further  development  of  the  knowledge 
of  this  system  at  home  and  abroad,  in  which  endeavor  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  great  French  geologist,  later  a  resident  of  Bo- 
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hernia,  Joachim  Barrande,  by  noted  colle^ues  in  Sweden,  and 
by  the  geologists  of  North  America,  of  whom  James  Hall  of  New 
York  state  was  the  most  eminent. 

^  Murchison  subdivided  his  Silurian  system  into  an  upper  and 
a  lower  division,  and  although  the  rocks  of  the  lower  division  cover 
more  territory  in  the  old  country  of  the  Silures,  they  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  essentially  of  the  age  of  the  rocks  designated  Upper 
Cambrian  by  Sedgwick  in  the  north  of  Wales.  As  was  perhaps 
inevitable,  a  long  controversy  arose  over  the  name  to  be  applied 
to  this  division,  which  all  came  to  realize  was  the  middle  member 
of  the  threefold  group  into  which  the  old  graywacke  rocks  naturally 
fell.  This  controversy  was  finally  brought  to  a  close,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  name  Ordovidan  for  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  Murchison's  system  and  the  restriction  of  the 
name  Silurian  to  his  Upper  Silurian  division. 

These  rocks  are  best  exposed  in  western  England,  where  they 
are  little  disturbed,  and  where  they  are  finely  shown  in  the  great 


Fic.  1143. — Cross-section  of  the  Silurian  strata  of  ShropsUre,  western 
Engliuid,  The  Silurian  (Niagaran)  strata  rest  unconfomiably,  and  with  ft 
basal  sandstone,  upon  Lower  Ordovicisn  shales,  and  are  disconformaUy  suc- 
ceeded by  Coal-measure  sandstones  (Carb.).  The  principal  Silurian  limestone 
(Wenlock)  forms  the  prominent  Wenlock  edge  or  cuesta.  It  contains  numerous 
reef-liie  masses,  the  so-called  ball-stones.    (From  the  author's  field  notes.) 

cuesta  front,  known  as  the  Wenlock  edge,  which  faces  the  old- 
land  of  Wales  (Fig.  1143}.  Here  they  abound  in  fossils  of  many 
kinds,  including  corals,  brachiopods,  and  trilobites;  whereas  in 
Wales  the  rocks  of  this  age  are  seldom  very  fossiliferous,  grapto- 
lites  being  often  the  only  organic  remains  found  in  them.  Other 
exposures  in  England  also  carry  numerous  fossils  of  great  variety, 
while  in  southern  Scotland  graptolite-bearing  shale  is  almost  ex- 
clusively developed.  This  is  also  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  though  there,  as  in  the  Ordovicdan  ^tem. 
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limestones  with  other  fossils  become  important  members  of  the 
series.  On  the  island  of  Gotland,  in  the  Baltic,  the  most  complete 
succession  of  these  rocks  in  Europe  is  known,  represented  almost 
wholly  by  calcareous  beds,  and  with  a  wealth  of  organic  remains 
equaled  only  by  the  rocks  of  this  system  in  North  America  (Fig. 
1 144).  In  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  and  over  wide  areas  under 


Mbno 


Fig.  1 144  a.  —  Section  from  the  coast  of  Sweden  eastward,  across  the  islands 
of  Oiand,  Gotland,  and  Oesel  to  the  Baltic  coast  of  Russia  (Esthonia),  showing 
the  relationships  of  the  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  and  Silurian  strata  and  the 
submerged  lowlands.     (Original.) 

the  flat  Russian  plains  to  the  border  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  rocks 
of  this  age,  rich  in  fossils,  are  found,  and  their  lower  portion  is 
well  represented  in  the  basin  of  Bohemia,  where  again  they  are 
extremely  fossiliferous,  some  beds  of  limestone  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  organic  remains. 


Fig.  1144  b.  —  Section  southward  from  Finland  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
and  part  of  Esthonia,  showing  the  relationships  of  the  Cambrian,  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  strata  capped  by  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Also  the  partly  submerged 
Esthonian  cuesta,  and  inner  lowland  (Gulf  of  Finland).     (Original.) 

But  it  is  to  North  America  that  we  must  turn  for  the  fullest 
representation  of  the  rocks  of  this  S3rstem,  and  again  the  state  of 
New  York  takes  first  rank  among  the  districts  in  which  the  system 
is  most  fully  developed,  and  the  names  of  the  standard  American 
subdivisions  are  largely  derived  from  New  York  localities.  Other 
American  regions  important  to  the  student  of  the  Silurian  rocks 
are  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  eastern  Canada,  especially 
the  island  of  Anticosti  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  finally 
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the  southern  Appalachians,  the  last-named  district  furnishing  the 
most  complete  representation  of  the  continental  phases  of  the 
Silurian  formations.  Noted  localities  for  the  fossils  of  the  lower 
division  are  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  \ 


Fig.  1 145.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  Silurian  rocks  in  North  America. 

(After  Bailey  WiUis.) 

parts  of  western  Tennessee  and  Indiana.    On  the  south  shore 
of  Hudson  Bay  Silurian  rocks  cover  large  areas  (Fig.  1145). 

Silurian  formations  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well, 
including  the  Arctic  region  of  America  and  Asia,  but  few  of  these 
have  as  yet  been  studied  in  detail. 
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General  Relationships  of  the  Silurian  to  the  Preceding 

Formations 

The  close  of  the  Ordovician  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  a 
widespread  withdrawal  of  the  sea  from  the  continents,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Silurian  by  a  renewal  of  transgression  of  the  oceans 
over  the  lands.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  all  but  a  few 
localities  the  Silurian  beds  rest  dlsconformably  (in  some  cases 
unconformably)  upon  the  Ordovician,  there  being  a  recognizable, 
though  generally  not  very  profound,  erosion  break  between  the  two 
systems.  That  the  Silurian  transgression  extended  beyond  the 
regions  covered  by  that  of  the  Ordovician  is  shown  both  in 
America  and  Europe  by  the  fact  that  in  some  locaUties  the  base  of 
the  Silurian  rests  unconformably  on  the  crystalline  rocks.  Only 
in  the  northern  end  of  the  Appalachian  geosyncline  (Anticosti 
Island)  is  a  perfectly  conformable  succession  of  the  Silurian  upon 
the  Ordovician  seen,  with  a  bed  carrying  organic  remains  of  both 
between  them.  A  less  perfect  transition  is  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  geos)mcline  (lower  Mississippi  Valley).  Others  may, 
however,  be  discovered  in  the  future. 

The  Silurian  of  North  America 

General  Siibdivisian 

A  threefold  subdivision  of  the  SUurian  is  recognizable  in  North 
America,  of  which  the  lower  and  upp)er  are  represented  principally 
by  marine  formations,  while  the  middle  division  is  a  non-marine 
series.    These  subdivisions  are  as  follows : 

Upper  Silurian  or  Monroan  —  largely  marine. 
Middle  Silurian  or  Salinan  —  non-marine. 
Lower  Silurian  or  Niagaran  —  chiefly  marine. 

The  lower  division  is  best  known  from  the  Niagara  River  section, 
from  which  the  series  is  named.  The  middle  division  is  best  de- 
veloped in  centra}  New  York  and  in  southern  Michigan,  where  it 
carries  deposits  of  rock  salt.  The  upper  is  best  known  from  south- 
eastern Michigan  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Ohio  and  Ontario. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  Monroe  County,  Michigan.  In  New 
York  state  only  a  part  (chiefly  the  upper)  of  the  Monroan  series  is 
present* 
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New  York  State  Subdivisions 

The  following  Silurian  formations  occur  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  though  they  are  not  always  developed  in  the  same  sections : 

Upper  Silurian  or  Monroan 
upper  Monroan, 

Manlius  Limestone. 

Rondout  Waterlime. 

Cobleskill  and  Akron  Limestones  (approximate  equivalents). 

Rosendale  and  Bertie  Waterlimes  (approximate  equivalents). 

Wilbur  Limestone,  and  Camillus  Shale  (in  part). 
Middle  Monroan  (usually  absent). 

Binnewater  Sandstone  (partial  representaflive). 
Loufer  Monroan  (mostly  absent). 

High  Falls  Shale  (partial  representative). 

MmDLE  Silurian  or  Salinan 

Camillus  Shale  and  Gypsum  (in  part). 
Syracuse  Salt  Series. 
Vernon  Red  Shale. 

Pittsford   Shale  and   Shawangunk   Conglomerate  (in  part).     (These 
may  belong  to  the  Upper  Niagaran.) 

Lower  Silurian  or  Niagaran 
Upper  Niagaran, 

Guelph  Dolomite  and  Shawangunk  Conglomerate  (in  part). 

Lockport  Dolomite  and  Limestone. 
Middle  Niagaran. 

Rochester  Shale. 

Clinton  Limestones  and  Shales.  ' 

Loiver  Niagaran  or  Medina  Group. 

Thorold  Quartzite  and  Oneida  Conglomerate  (partial  equivalents). 

Medina  Sandstones  and  Shales. 

Whirlpool  Sandstone. 

'   Ordovioan  Queenston  Shales 

Characteristic  Sections 

Several  sections  may  first  be  given  to  show  the  present  struc- 
tural and  stratigraphic  relations  of  the  Silurian  strata  in  North 
America. 

The  Niagara  River  Section.  —  The  section  along  the  Niagara 
River  from  Lewiston  to  Buffalo  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
typical  as  well  as  the  classic  section  of  the  North  American  Silurian 
(Fig.  1 146).    At  the  mouth  of  the  great  gorge  near  Lewiston,  the 
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lower  banks  of  the  river  are  formed  by  the  brick-red  Queenston 
shales,  which  form  the  top  of  the  Ordovician  (Fig.  1147).  They 
are  capped  abruptly  by  a  white  quartzose  sandstone  25  feet  thick 
(the  Whirlpool  sandstone)  which  can  be  traced  to  the  Whirlpool, 


Fig.  1146.  — Section  from  LewistoD,  N.  Y.,  across  tbe  Niagara  escupment 

(cuesta)  to  Buffalo  showing  the  Silurian  fonnation  resting  with  a  basal  sand- 
stone (Whirlpool)  upon  the  Upper  Ordovician  red  Queenston  shales.  The 
Tocks  are  fully  exposed  in  the  walls  of  Niagara  gorge,  as  far  as  Niagara  Falls. 
The  Middle  Silurian  beds  (Salina)  are  covered ;  the  Upper  Silurian  or  Monrotn 
b  represented  only  by  its  upper  membeia  (Bertie  and  Akron  or  CobleskiU) 
there  being  a  hiatus  between  the  upper  Monroan  and  the  Salinan.  The  Onon- 
daga Limestone  (Middle  Devonian)  rests  disconformably  upon  the  upper 
Monroui  (Akron)  and  is  followed  by  the  black  Marcellus  shale.     (OrigLoAL) 


Fic  1 147.  —  Whillpool  white  sandstone,  at  the  base  of  the  Medina,  resting 
upon  red  Queenston  shales  and  succeeded  by  red  shales  and  sandstones  of  the 
Medina  group.  The  base  of  the  Whirlpool  sandstone  marks  the  base  of  the 
Silurian  system  in  this  section.  Niagara  gorge,  opposite  Foster's  Flats.  (Cour- 
tesy N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Qarke,  Director.) 


Fig.  1148.  — Section  in  Niagara  gorge  on  N.  Y.  Central  B.  R.,  above  Lewis- 
ton.  The  upper  red  Medina  shales  and  sandstones  are  seen  above  the  track 
(d)  capped  by  the  White  Thorold  quartzite  (c) :  Above  this  lies  the  Clinton 
shale  (b),  covered  in  turn  by  the  Clinton  limestones  (a).  (Courtesy  N.  V. 
Slate  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 


Flo.  1 149.  —  Beadi  marldiigs  of  stranded  sheDs  on  surface  of  Medina  sand- 
stone. Lockport,  N.  Y.  (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Oajke, 
Director.) 
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Above  this  follow  green  and  red  shales  and  red  sandstones,  the 
typical  Medina  beds,  and  this  division  is  terminated  by  a  bed  of  white 
quartzite  ten  feet  thick  (Thorold  quarlsUe, 
Fig.  1 148).  These  three  divisions  constitute 
the  Medina  group.  The  coarser  sandstones 
are  generally  crossbedded  and  show  channel 
scouring,  irregularity  of  bedding,  ripple- 
marks,  rill-marks,  wave-marks,  and  beach 
cusps,  all  indicative  of  seashore  deposition 
(Fig.  1 149),  Some  of  the  beds,  especially  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  middle  division,  are 
fossiliferous,  acommon  fossil  being  the  brach- 
ifypoA  Ltngida  cuneata  (Fig.  1150).  In  some 
of  the  shaly  layers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  series  is  found  the  remark- 
able trail  of  an  unidentified  organism  (usually  referred  to  an  an- 


Fio.  1150.  — Uflgtifa 

cunetOa,  a  characteristic 
brachiopod  of  the  Med- 
ina sandstone,  X  ij. 


FlO.  iisi.  — Section  m  Niagara  gorge,  along  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  south  of 
the  section  sImwd  in  Fig,  114S,  At  the  base  in  the  foreground  the  top  of  the 
Tborold  quartijte  {t)  is  shown;  above  this  lie  the  CUoton  shales  (S)  b  feet 
thick;  then  follows  the  lower  Clinton  limestone  (c)  15  feet  thick;  and  the 
more  masMve  upper  Clinton  or  Irondequoit  limestone  {h)  11  feet  thiclc.  This 
is  overlain  by  the  Rochester  shale  (a).  Tbefull  thickness  of  this  shale  (68  feel) 
is  seen  in  the  middle  distance  of  the  view,  where  it  is  capped  by  the  Lockport 
dolomite  which  forms  the  uj^r  cliff.  (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John 
M.  Clarke,  Director. 


nelid),  known  as  Arthrophycui 
served  in  relief  expression  or 


harlani  (Fig.  759),  and  always  pre- 
the  under   side  of   the  sandstone 
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which  covers  the  bed  with  the  actual  trail.  The  Medina  group  is 
followed  by  the  beds  of  the  Clinton  group,  a  thin  shale  and  two 
limestone   formations  about   40  feet   thick   (Fig.  1151).    Then 


Fro.     1151.  —  Aiurflollieca     {Ccdo- 
sfira)   kemispkaTica,   a  characteristic         Fig.  1153- — Peniamerus   oblongia, 

btachiopod  of  the  Atlantic  or  Clinton  characteristic  of  the   Atlantic  phase 

type  of  Silurian  fauna-,    Knglond  and  of  the  Niagaran   (Clinton    type)    of 

eastern  North  America.     Pedicle  valve  western  Eiirope  and   eastern    North 

and  ^de  view;  enlarged  three  diameters.  America. 


Fig.  1154. — Monopapius  cUnlonrnsis. 
a,  a  flattened  fragment  from  near  the 
base  of  the  branch  ( X  6) ;  A,  lateral  view 
of  part  of  mature  stipe  (X6)i  c,  front 
view  of  same  (Xq)-  Clinton  shales, 
Rochester  region.    (After  Hall.) 


Fic.  1155.  —  Jtrfioli&j  WMMU 
Hall,  A,  from  exterior,  showing 
exCemal  axis  and  cell  partitions. 
B,  interior,  showii;g  zigzag  axis 
and  cylindrical  process  extending 
to  the  margin,  and  short,  appar- 
ently broken  processes  (Xg). 
Clinton  shales,     (After  Hall) 
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follows  a  70-foot  bed  of  shale  (Rochester  shale)  and  the  cliff  is 
tenninated  by  a  as-foot  limestone  bed  (lower  Lockport  dolomUe). 


Fig.  1156.  —  Section  in  the  New  Vork  Central  railroad  cut  in  the  gorge  of 
Niagara  River,  below  the  Whirlpool.  The  rock  at  the  level  of  the  track  is  the 
upper  Clinton  or  Iroodequoit  limestone  (sometimes  dossed  as  a  rDembet  of 
the  Rochester)  overlain  by  typical  Rochester  shale.  The  top  oF  the  Ironde- 
quoit  shows  a  lens-like  bryozoan  reef  about  30  feet  long  composed  of  fine 
calcareous  mud  held  together  by  the  fronds  of  branching  Bryoaia,  These  grew 
upon  the  sea-bottom  in  this  locality  and  were  slowly  buried  by  the  accumulat' 
ing  mud,  new  colonies  developing  as  the  old  ones  died  and  were  buried.  Nu- 
merous other  organic  remains  are  Found  in  these  reef  mounds.  Reefs  of  this 
type  are  very  common  in  this  formation  in  western  New  York.  {G.  K.  GUbert ; 
photo  i   from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 

These  beds  are  all  more  or  less  richly  fossiliferous.  The  Clinton 
contains  chiefly  brachiopods,  among  which  Calospira  hemispharica 
(Fig.  1152)  is  most  common.  Penla- 
merus  oUongus  (Fig.  1153),  though 
abundant  in  this  limestone  farther  east 
(at  Rochester),  is  rare  at  Niagara.  In 
black  shale  bands,  in  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  region  the  graptolites  Mtntograp- 
tus  dintonensis  (Fig.  11^^)  and  RettolUes 
venosus  (Fig.  1155)  are  not  infrequent. 
At  the  top  of  the  Clinton  limestones 

reef-like  miasses  formed  by  the  growth 

rf_                               ,                             /r"  FlO.    1157.  —  Caryocrtnul 

Bryozoa  are  not  uncommon   (Fig.  ^„^^_    ^    lo„„   Silurian 

1156).    The  Rochester  shale  abounds  (Niagaran)  cystoid. 
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1158. — Sptrifer  niagarensii.     (Reduced.) 


fP  \3 


Flo.  1159.  —  DaimamUa  dtganlula, 

entire  shell  and  interior  of  pedicle  Fig.  ii6oa. — Shynekoktla cuntata. 

valve.  Silurian  (Niaguaji)  of  America  Niagaran     of    North    America    and 

and  Europe.     (Z)  Europe.     (K) 


c 


Fic.  iiboh.  —  PUctatiA(nUtes 
transversalis,  ventral  view  and 
section   of   shell.      Niagaran  of 

North  America  and  Europe.    (K) 


Fic.  1161. — Halysites  catena- 
(aria,  a  characteristic  coral  of  the  FlC  1162. — Favosiles  fmosus,  a  char- 

Lockport    and    other   Niagaran  acteristic  coral  of  the  Niagaran  limestones 

limestones,  of  world-wide  distri-  of  the  interior  of  North  America.     (AIt«r 

bution.  Rominger.) 
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in  Bryozoa,  small  corals,  cystoids  {Caryocrinus  omatus,  Fig.  1 157), 
and  crinoids,  trilobites,  pelecypods,  and  brachiopods  {Sfnrijer 
magarensis,  Fig.  1158,  DalmaneUa,  Fig.  1159,  etc.)-  Other  charac- 
teristic species  are  shown  in  Figs,  ii6o<i,  b.  The  Lockport 
dolomite  is  characterized  by  Slromatopora  and  locally  by  corals 
{UdysUes,  Fig.  ii6t,  FavosiUs,  Fig.  1163),  and  other  remains.    A 


td  rrbaml4  Quuult«] 


Fig.  1 163.  —  Section  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  River  at  Rochester, 
N.  V.    (Courtesy  N,  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

similar  succession  of  formations  is  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  gorge 
cut  by  the  Genesee  River  neaf  Rochester,  sixty  miles  farther  east 
(Fig;  1163).  Here,  however,  a  bed  of  fossil  if erous  iron  ore  lies  near 
the  base  of  the  Clinton  (Fig.  1164). 

In  the  Niagara  section  the  strata  dip  very  gently  to  the  south, 
so  that  the  basal  Medina  sandstone  passes  beneath  the  river  level 
at  the  Whirlpool  and  the  Clinton  beds  lie  near  water  level  at  the 
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Falls  (Fig.  1165),  where  at  the  Ameriom  falls  they  form  the  floor 
of  the  "  Cave  of  the  Winds."  The  Lockport  limestone  (Fig.  1 166) 
increases  in  thickness  by  the  appearance  of  higher  beds  until  at 
the  Falls  it  is  80  feet  thick  (Fig.  1167),  and  50  feet  more  are 
added  in  the  rapids  above  the  Falls.    The  higher  beds  are  more 


Fio.  1164.  — Surface  of  a  slab  of  red  fossiliferous  Clinton  iron  ore,  Ontario, 
Wayne  County,  N.  V.  The  main  mass  of  the  rock  con^sts  of  fragments  of 
fossils  replaced  by  iron  ore,  the  large  fossil  is  a  fragment  of  a  Biyozoan  similariy 
replaced.    (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Garke,  Director.) 

dolomitic  and  in  part  represent  the  Guelph  fonnation.  Beyond 
this  the  beds  are  covered  by  drift,  but  from  borings  we  know  that 
they  consist  of  soft  shales  and  gypsum,  constituting  the  Salina 
group  which  is  without  fossils.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  the  higher  of  these  beds  are  exposed  in  some  places, 
and  are  followed  by  the  Bertie  group  of  shales  and  waterlimes 
(Fig,  1 168  d,  e).     FossOs  are  rare  in  the  Bertie  except  in  certain 


1 


Fig.  1165.  — View  looldng  north,  down  the  Whirlpool  R&pitls  gorge,  (run 
West  Grand  Tiink  Railway  bridj^.  At  the  water  level  in  the  distant  edge 
of  the  right-h&nd  cUS  the  Whirlpool  saodslone  appears.  Above  it  are  the 
Medina  sandstones  and  shales  forming  the  lower  slope.  The  Clinton  linestooei 
form  the  middle  cliff  of  both  banks,  the  Kochester  shales  (68  feet)  the  upper 
sloping  book,  and  tbe  Lockpoit  dolomites  the  upper  clifi.  (F.  B. Taylor,  [dioto; 
from  U.  S.  G.  S.) 


Pio.  1166. — Wall  of  Nia^ra  goigt  below  Suspension  BridRc,  American 
side,  view  from  Canadian  bank.  The  lower  part  of  the  dill  above  the  gorge 
toad  is  formed  of  the  Medina  sandstone  (red)  capped  by  Ihe  i"hile  Thorold 
quartdte,  here  four  and  one-half  feet  thick,  and  shown  as  the  lower  white  band 
in  the  cKfi.  Above  this  lies  the  Ginlon  Shale  (9  feet  or  less)  capped  by  the  Clin- 
ton limestones  which  form  a  prominent  cliff.  The  Rochester  shale  succeeds 
this,  wbfle  the  terminal  cliff  is  formed  by  (he  Lockporl  limestone  and  dolomite, 
(eoortoy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 
333 
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layers  Dear  the  top,  where  the  remarkable  merostome  Eurypterus 
and  its  allies  (Fig.  1169)  are  found,  often  in  great  abundant^  and 
perfection  of  preservation.    The  remains  of  a  few  other  organisms 


Fig.  1167.  —  Section  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  Niagara,  to  show  the  UTange- 
ment  of  the  strata;  7  b,  Medina  sandstones  and  shales  with  Whirlpool  sand- 
stone at  base  (resting  on  Queenston  shales)  and  Thorold  quartz!  te  above ;  8  a, 
Clinton  shale  and  limestones;  8  A,  Rochester  shale;  8  c,  Lockport  dolomite. 
(After  Gilbert.) 


Fig.  1 168.  —  Section  in  the  Cement  quarry,  North  BuSalo,  N.  V.  At  the 
base  is  the  Bertie  waterlime  with  the  cement  bed  (d)  followed  by  the  Cobleskill 
(Akron)  dolomite  (c).  The  surface  of  this  layer  is  marked  by  erosbn,  and 
frequently  by  a  layer  of  sand  grains.  Above  it  lies  disconformably  the  Onon- 
daga limestone  (i)  followed  by  the  cherty  beds  (Comiferous  limestone,  a), 
both  of  Middle  Devonian  age.  The  disconformity  can  be  traced  across  the  view 
M  an  irregtdarit}'  of  contact  (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke, 
Director.) 
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are  also  found.  Above  the  Bertie  waterlime  appears  a  thin  bed 
of  dolomitic  limestone,  the  Cobleskill  (Fig.  1168  c),  which  is  char- 
acterized by  some  small  brachiopods,5/>tri/<fref'i«n5f5  (Fig.  1170(1,6 
etc.),  a  coral,  the  ostracod  Leperditia  scalaris  (Fig.  1170/),  and 


some  other  types.  The  top  of  the  Cobleskill  shows  a  strong 
erodon  surfatx  upon  which  frequently  lies  a  thin  layer  of  quartz 
sand  grains,  followed  by  a  thick  bed  of  limestone  (Onondaga) 
which  is  of  Middle  Devonian  age  (Fig.  116S  b).    Thus  there  is 


Fio.  1170.  —  Upper  Silurian  (Cobleskill)  fossils,  a-b,  Spinftr  eriensis; 
c-d,  WMlfielddia  svkaUt;  t,  SckiKhrrtdla  itOerstruUa;  f,  Leperditia  scalaris, 
left  valve. 

at  this  point  a  great  break  in  the  series.    There  is  another  break, 
though  not  well  indicated,  between  the  Salina  and  Bertie  groups. 

Section  at  Kingston,  Hew  York  (Fig.  1171).  — At  Kingston, 
New  York,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  strata  are  folded 
and  variably  inclined.    At  the  base  of  the  section  we  find  the 
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Cobleskill  limestone  lying  unconformably  upon  the  Ordovidan 
shales  and  sandstones,  the  two  differing  markedly  in  dip,  in  some 


Fia.  1171. —  Section  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  showing  the  Upper  Silurian  (uppei 
Monroe  beds,  Cobleskill  to  Manlius)  resting  tmconfonnabiy  upon  the  Ordovi- 
dan Hudson  River  beds  and  followed  conformably  by  the  Lower  Devonian 
Coeymans  limestone.     (Original.} 

sections  being  inclined  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (Fig.  1172), 
Besides  the  fossils  found  in  this  rock  at  Buffalo  there  occasionally 


Fio.  T171.  —  Unconfonnabte  contact  between  Hudson  River  sandsbxies 
(Ordovidan),  dipping  steeply  to  the  left,  and  nearly  vertical  Upper  Silurian 
strata  (CoUeslull  limestone)  resting  against  them.  (See  Figs.  517  and  518  a,b. 
Ml-  609-61  J,  PU  I.) 
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occurs  the  coral  Batysius.  Above  the  Cobleskill  follows  the 
Rondout  walerlime,  formerly  much  quarried  for  natural  cetneot 
(Fig.  1173),  as  was  the  Bertie  below  the  Cobleskill  at  Buffalo. 


Fig.  1173.  —  Disturbed  Upper  SUurian  strata  above  Rondout,  New  York 
(dory  Holeseclion,  Vlightberg), showing  repeated  overthrusts  of  folded  strata 
of  Rondout  and  Manlius  limestones.  The  Leperdilia,  Prismatic  and  Paving 
Hock  membera  lie  between  the  cement  rock  (Rondout)  and  the  typical  Manlius. 
(Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

The  Rondout  is  rarely  fossiliferous,  but  includes  layers' character- 
ized by  mud-cracks  (Fig.  1174).  Then  follows  another  series  of 
fine-gnuned,  thin-bedded  limestones,  the  Manlius,  50  feet  thick, 
and  with  comparatively  few  species  of  fossils,  generally  restricted 
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to  certain  layers  but  occurring  often  in  great  numerical  abundance. 
The  most  conspicuous  are:    the   small,  ringed  and    needle-like 


Fig.  1174. — Prismatic  I&y«r  in  the  Rondout  waterlime,  Upper  SOurian 
(MoDToan)  of  Kingston,  New  York.  These  prisms,  which  are  seen  00  the 
UDder  side  of  the  overhanging  ledge,  represent  mud-cracks  in  the  old  lime- 
muds,  and  indicate  exposure  to  the  air  during  their  formation. 

TetUacuiites  gyracanthus  (Fig.  1175),  one  of  the  Conularida  (p.  126), 
the  small  bean-shaped  ostracod  LeperdUia  alia  (Fig.  1176),  and  the 
small  brachiopods  Spirifer  vanuxemi  (Fig.  1177)  and  Stropheodonta 


Pig.  1175.  —  Teiitaculila  gyracanikm  (conularid),  ManKus  limestone. 
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varistriaius  (F^.  1178).  In  some  places  also  the  subspherical  hy- 
drozoan  colony,  Stromatopora,  is  very  abundant.  The  series  is 
succeeded  practically  without  break  by  the  coarser-grained  Coey- 


mans  limtstone,  the  basal  bed  of  the  Helderbergian  (Lower 
Devonian)  series.  Thus  we  have  added  two  more  fonnations  to 
the  top  of  the  Silurian,  above  which  follows  conformably  the  Lower 


Fig.  itj&.  ^ Stropheodonla  varisWiata,  Manlius  limMtone. 

Devonian.    The  disturbed  character  of  these  rocks  in  some  sec- 
tions ia  shown  in  Fig.  1173. 

South  of  Kingston,  a  lower  series  of  formations  appears  beneath 
the  Cobleskill.    Immediately  below  it  lies  a  lower  waterllme, 


Fio.  1179,  — Section  across  the  pitching  anticline  at  Rosendale,  New  York, 
showing  the  unconformable  relation  of  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate  to  the 
Hudson  River  shales  ami  sandstones,  the  succeeding  lower  Monroe  (High  Falls) 
shales,  Binnewater  sandstone  (middle  Monroe)  and  the  upper  Monroe  lime- 
stones. The  two  waterlimes  have  here  been  extensively  quarried.  On  the 
left  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate  is  brought  above  the  Rosendale  by  a  thrust- 
fault.    (Orif^naL) 
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the  Rosendale  (Fig.  1179),  and  this  rests  upon  a  thin  limestone, 
the  Wilbur,  which  in  turn  overlies  a  quartz  sandstone,  the  Bhtne- 
vater,  and  underlying  this  we  find  a  series  of  red  and  green  shaiea 


Fig.  1180.  — SectioD  from  Rosendale,  New  York,  to  Indian  Ladder,  New 
York,  showing  the  uaconfonoable  superposition  of  the  Silurian  beds  upon  the 
Hudson  River  series  (disconfonnable  in  the  north)  and  the  overlap  of  the 
successive  strata  northward,     (Original.) 

and  some  thin  waterlimes  (.Bigh  Falls  series),  these  lying  in  turn 
upon  a  white  quartz  pebble  conglomerate  (Shawangunk  con- 
fjlomeraU),  the  thickness  of  which  increases  southward  until  in  ■ 
the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,  it  has 
reached  600  feet  or  more.  The  above  section  (Fig.  1 180)  shows  the 
northward  overlaps. 


FlO.  nSi.  —Section  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  showing  the  very  gentle 
unconformity  between  the  Hudson  River  shales  and  the  Shawangunk  coo- 
glomerate  which  Conns  the  main  mountain  ridge  and  is  about  1500  feet  thick. 
The  succeeding  Lonewood  shales,  about  2000  feet  thick,  are  red  beds  terminated 
by  a  sandstone  member.  The  lower  Monroe  is  represented  by  shales  and  Ume- 
stones,  the  Sylvania  horizon  by  a  p>ebbte  bed,  and  the  upper  Monroe  chiefly  by 
limestones.    (Original.) 

Section  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  PeonsylTania  (Fig.  itSi).  — 
In  this  section  the  beds  dip  at  a  steep  angle  to  the  northwest  and 
within  the  gap  they  show  a  series  of  small  anticlines  and  synclines. 
At  the  gap  and  forming  the  crest  of  the  high  mountain  ridges  on 
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each  side  is  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate,  about  1500  feet  thick, 
resting  with  a  slight  unconfonnity  u[K)ii  the  Ordovician  shales 
and  sandstones,  a  relationship  also  found  elsewhere  in  that  state 
and  in  parts  of  New  York  (Fig.  1  i8z).  In  the  conglomerate  series 
are  occasional  thin  beds  of  black  shales  which  carry  abundant 
remains  of  eurypterids,  which  are,  however,  generally  fragmentary. 
Essentially  the  same  eurypterid  remains  are  found  in  black  shales 
at  the  contact  between  the  Guelph  and  the  Salina  in  western  New 
York  (Rochester  region),  and  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate  is 
thus  seen  to  represent  essentially  that  horizon.    The  trail  Ar- 


Fic  iiSa.  —  Unconformity  between  Shawanipink  conglomerate  (SUuriui) 
and  Hudson  abale  (Ordovician)  eiposed  in  railroid  cut  west  of  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
(Courtesy  N.  Y.  SCaU  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

tkrophycus  b  also  occasionally  found.  This  conglomerate  passes 
tipward  into  a  great  series  of  red  sandstones  and  shales  about 
2000  feet  thick  {Longwood  beds).  After  a  covered  interval,  the 
section  shows  a  series  of  shales  and  limestones  350  feet  or  more  in 
thickness,  the  limestones  usually  very  hne-grained  and  with  fossils 
in  certain  layers,  most  common  among  which  are  those  found  in 
the  Manlius  limestone  elsewhere  but  ranging  here  through  a  greater 
thickness. 

The  beds  thus  represent  only  the  Middle  and  Upper  Silurian 
formations,  the  former  being  mostly  continental  (torrential  con- 
glomerates and  red  beds)  and  the  latter  fossiliferous  limestones. 

The  Lower  Silurian  or  Niagara  is  absent  here,  being  overlapped 
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by  the  higher  divisions.    These  lower  beds  appear,  however,  in 

the  Appalachian  ranges  farther  west,  as  shown  in  the  next  section. 

Sections  across  Appalachian  Ridges.  —  Bald  Eagle  Mountain  is 

the  westernmost  of  the  Appalachian  ridges,  extending  through 
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Fig.  1 183.  —  Section  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  central  Pennsylvania,  a  double 
ridge  formed  by  the  resistant  sandstones  and  conglomerates  with  red  beds  be- 
tween, each  about  1000  feet  thick.  The  Niagaran  is  mostly  represented  by 
shales  and  sands,  the  lower  Monroe  by  thin-bedded  ribbon  limestones,  and  the 
upper  Monroe  by  a  massive  coral  limestone  (Lewiston  limestone).     (Original.) 

central  Pennsylvania,  and  represents  one  of  the  erosion  remnants  of 
the  Appalachian  folds.  Most  of  the  formations  shown  in  this  ridge 
are  also  found  in  the  other  parallel  ridges  throughout  the  Appala- 
chians, the  sandstones  generally  forming  the  crests  of  the  mountains. 


Fig.  1 1 84  a.  —  Alluvial  fan  or  delta  formed  of  sands  washed  from  Appalachia 
into  the  Appalachian  trough  and  now  constituting  the  Tuscarora  sandstone 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  The  contour-lines  represent  the  thickness 
of  the  formation  as  originally  deposited.  The  quadrangles  represent  the  modem 
map-sheets  of  the  region  (  U.  S.  topographic  sheets).  A  cross-section  (vertical 
scale  greatly  exaggerated)  is  shown  in  black.    (Original.) 
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Resting  conformably  upon  Upper  Ordovician  fossiliferous  shale, 
and  forming  the  first  ridge,  is  a  great  conglomerate  {Bald  Eagle), 
about  looo  feet  thick,  which  is  followed  by  a  series  of  red  sandstones 
and  shales  (Juniala)  of  similar  thickness.  These  represent  the 
closing  stages  of  the  Ordovician  and  are  comparable  in  part  to  the 
Oswego  sandstones  and  Queenston  shales  of  New  York.    Some- 


FkG.  1 184  b.  —  Alluvial  fan  or  delta  formed  of  sands  washed  from  Appalachia 
into  the  Appalachian  trough  and  now  constituting  the  Clinch  sandstone  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  contours  show  the  thickness  of  the 
formation  as  originally  deposited.  The  quadrangles  represent  the  modem 
map-sheets  of  the  region  (U.  S.  topographic  sheets).  A  cross-section  (vertical 
scale  greatly  exaggerated)  is  shown  in  black.     (Original.) 

where  in  the  xx^pcr  part  of  the  red  series  the  Silurian  begins,  though 
the  contact  is  not  marked  but  shown  chiefly  by  the  presence  of 
Artkrophycus  harlani  (Fig.  759),  etc.  The  next  succeeding  sand- 
stone, the  Tuscarora,  also  about  1000  feet  thick,  is  of  early  Silurian 
age  and  is  traceable  widely  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  crest-makers.  In  Virginia  this  rock  goes  by  the 
name  of  Clinch  sandstone y  from  the  mountain  of  that  name  which 
it  forms  (Fig.  752).     These  sandstones  are  erosion  remnants  of 
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-  what  was  originaUy  a  series  of  more  or  less  confluent  delta-like 
deposits  built  westward  from  Appalachia  into  the  Appalachian 
trough,  and  the  westernmost  thin  edge  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  Thorold  quartzite  of  the  Niagara  section  (Fig.  1184a).  Upon 
the  Clinch  follows  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones,  often  with 
fossils  and  with  one  or  more  beds  of  iron  ore.     In  the  southern 


Fic.  1185.  —  Upper  Silurian  coral  and   Stromatopora  Teef-limeatone  (Lewis- 
ton  limestone),  Tyrone,  Peoos^vania. 

Appalachians  this  formation  is  called  the  Rockwood.  It  represents 
the  shallow  water  marine  equivalent  of  the  Clinton  and  part  of 
the  succeeding  beds  of  the  Niagara  section.  Then  follow  more 
shales  and  sandstones,  some  of  them  red,  Salina  and  Monroe,  and 
the  section  is  terminated  by  a  great  limestone  series,  —  the  lower 
part  fine  grained  and  with  few  fossils,  the  upper  coarser  grained 
and  abounding  in  fossils,>most  common  among  which  are  stroma- 
toporas  and  corab  (Fig.  1 185).  This  highest  division  is  called  the 
Lvmston  (Keyser)  limestone,  and  it  is  followed  by  beds  of  Helder- 
bergian  age  (Lower  Devonian),  the  succession  being  uninterrupted. 

Interpretation  0}  the  Sections 
Taking  these  and  numerous  other  sections  of  the  Silurian  in 
North  America  as  the  basis  of  our  interpretation  of  the  history, 
we  are  able  to  deduce  the  following  general  facts. 
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Lower  Silmian.  —  In  the  central  areas  (Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  etc.)  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Niagaran  is  wholly  marine  and 
mostly  limestone,  resting  disconformably  upon  the  older  rocks, 
with  in  some  cases  (eastern  Wisconsin)  an  oolitic  iron  ore  at  the 
base.  As  we  approach  the  Appalachian  trough  we  find  shales 
and  sandstones  partly  replacing  the  limestones,  especially  in  the 
basal  part  (Medina).  These  sandstones  increase  in  thickness 
eastward  until  they  assume  the  character  of  great  sand  deltas 
(Tuscarora,  Clinch),  while  the  succeeding  beds  are  mainly  shales 
and  sandstone,  limestones  being  very  rare  in  the  series  in  the 
Appalachian  trough.  From  this  we  draw  the  following  conclusion : 
In  Lower  Silurian  (Niagaran)  time  the  Appalachian  trough  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  sands  and  muds  by  streams  entering 
from  Appalachia.  These  streams  at  first  built  a  series  of  sand 
deltas  (Fig.  1 184),  and  later  deposited  chiefly  muds  and  some  sands. 
The  sand  delta  deposits  contain  no  fossils  (except  the  trail  Ar- 
ikropkyciis),  which  shows  that  normal  sea  water  was  kept  out  from 
the  more  easterly  parts  of  the  trough.  The  presence  of  marine 
fossils  in  the  higher  mud  deposits  indicates  that  in  the  later  stages 
the  subsidence  was  sufficiently  rapid  to  permit  the  sea  to  enter 
this  part  of  the  trough  as  well.  Meanwhile  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try was  covered  by  the  sea  and  in  those  parts  into  which  the  mud 
deposits  from  Appalachia  did  not  extend,  pure  limestones  only 
were  formed,  these  being  in  many  cases  due  to  the  abundant 
growth  of  corals  and  stromatoporas.  Many  old  reefs  or  reef- 
like accumulations  have  been  discovered  in  this  series,  especially 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  the  most  famous  being 
the  one  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which 
region  has  furnished  an  abundance  of  finely  preserved  (usually 
silicified)  Niagaran  corals.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
waters  of  the  interior  seas  were  warm  and  pure,  with  an  abundant 
development  of  life. 

Midway  between  the  zones  of  abundant  sand  and  mud  deposits 
in  the  east  and  the  zone  of  pure  limestone  formation  in  the  interior 
was  the  zone  of  transition,  where  at  one  time  sands  and  muds,  at 
another  time  limestones,  were  forming,  owing  to  the  oscillatory 
nature  of  the  sea-bottom.  As  certain  species  of  animals,  such  as 
corals,  live  only  in  pure  water,  these  are  confined  to  the  limestones. 
Other  types  of  animals  (brachiopods,  etc.),  which  can  live  in  muddy 
waters  as  well,  are  found  both  in  the  shales  of  the  central  and 
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Fio.  1186.  —  Palsageographic  map  of  North  America,  showing  the  distribu- 
don  <^  land  and  sea  (black),  in  early  Niagaran  time.    (Origmal.) 

eastern  re^on  and  in  the  limestones  formed  at  the  same  time 
farther  west,  while  stUl  others  are  restricted  to  the  shales. 

A  careful  study  of  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  fosMls 
shows  further  the  following  facts.  There  were  at  least  three 
centers  of  origin  from  which  the  organisms  invaded  the  interior 
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sea.  The  most  important  of  these  faunal  centers  was  the  northern 
one,  apparently  the  region  of  the  present  Arctic,  which  was  then 
the  center  of  coral  growth  and  therefore  a  warm  water  ocean. 
Corals  then  grew  abundantly  not  only  over  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Canada,  but  also  in  the  American  Arctic  region  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth  in  Siberia  in  regions  now  lying  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  similarity  of  the  corals  on  both  sides  of  the 
earth  suggests  that  free  commimication  existed  across  the  present 
Arctic  between  North  America  and  northern  Asia,  from  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  arms  extended  into  Europe. 

A  second  faunal  province  appears  to  have  been  the  southern 
Pacific,  from  which  the  organisms  entered  the  epeiric  seas  which 
then  covered  North  America  by  way  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
Appalachian  trough,  and  spread  westward  and  northward  whenever 
the  conditions  permitted.  Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  determine 
the  characteristics  of  this  fauna  by  noting  what  it  was  like  before 
there  was  any  intermingling  with  species  from  other  sources. 
Fortunately  the  oldest  Silurian  deposits  in  the  southern  Mississippi 
Valley  were  of  a  limited  extent,  and  because  they  are  restricted 
to  that  area  and  their  several  beds  overlap  northward,  it  is  seen 
that  they  were  formed  in  an  embayment  from  the  south 
(Fig.  1 186).  This  fauna  consists  of  small,  flat-shelled  brachio- 
pods  {SchucherteUa,  etc.),  smooth-shelled,  convex  brachiopods 
(WkUfiddella),  small  plicated  brachiopods  (Homcsospira,  etc.), 
small  pelec3^pods  and  gastropods,  and  other  types  (Fig.  11 70). 
From  the  small  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  organisms,  it  is 
hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  they  were  derived  from  a  source 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  many 
and  complex  species,  and  the  most  ready  interpretation  seems  to 
be  that  the  waters  of  the  southern  Pacific  at  that  time  were  colder 
than  those  of  the  Arctic,  though  this  is  by  no  means  proved  to  have 
been  the  case. 

A  third  faunal  province  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  animals 
from  which  entered  the  interior  of  North  America  by  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  Appalachian  trough,  which  was  then  in  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic.  As  might  be  supposed,  many  of 
the  species  of  this  province  are  also  found  in  the  rocks  of  western 
Europe,  especially  in  England,  because  that  region  also  com- 
municated with  the  Atlantic.  This  fauna  is  most  abundant  in  the 
rocks  of  Anticosti  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  island 
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preserves  a  remnant  of  the  sea  bottom  of  that  time,  near  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  Appalachian  trough.  The  deposits  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Appalachian  trough  also  contain  these  species,  some- 
what mingled  with  those  entering  from  the  northwest  and  from  the 
south.  This  Atlantic  fauna  also  migrated  westward  to  some  ex- 
tent into  the  region  occupied  by  the  coral  fauna,  and  the  fossils 
of  the  Clinton  limestone  show  this  westward  inva^on  most  com- 
pletely. On  this  account  the  fauna  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  Clinton  fauna,  but  the  beds  carrying  it  in  the  east  are  much 


Fig.  11S7.  —  Diagram  illustisting  the  relationships  of  the  principal  faunas 
in  the  Niagaian  rocks  of  North  America.  The  "Clinton"  fauna  with  PminflMrtu 
titlongus,  Calospira  hemispharica,  etc.,  on  the  east  (shown  in  black)  entered 
from  the  AtUntic ;  the  Niagara  or  Boreal  fauna  on  the  west  (in  white)  with 
Haiysites,  FaposiUs  and  other  corals  and  with  distinctive  brachiopods,  etc., 
came  from  the  north.'  The  Niagaran  strata  on  the  west  contain  mainly  this 
coral  fauna  except  for  the  basal  portion  in  which  the  "Clinton"  fauna  occurs. 
On  the  east  the  Niagaran  beds  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  "  Clinton  "  or  Atlantic 
fauna.  Between  the  two  an  intermediate  or  mingled  type  b  found  in  the 
Rochester  shales.    (Original.) 

more  extensive  and  cover  a  greater  time  interval  than  the  Clinton 
beds  of  the  Niagara  section.  The  sectbn  (Fig,  1187)  shows  the 
east- west  relationship. 

There  was  another  area  of  Niagaran  deposition,  namely,  in  the 
Cordilleran  geosyndine,  but  the  formations  there  have  been  little 
studied.  It  is  known  that  at  the  dose  of  the-  Ordovidan  the 
Siberian  Silurian  fauna,  with  its  corals  and  other  types,  had  entered 
this  trough,  forming  an  advance  invasion,  while  the  late  Ordovidan 
(Richmond)  fauna  apparently  still  lingered  in  the  interior.  In 
some  sections  black  Niagaran  shales  with  Cyrlograptus  (Fig.  1205) 
rest  disconformably  upon  similar  Lower  Ordovidan  shales  with 
PhyUograptus  (Fig.  1070),  but  the  relationship  of  these  deposits  to 
those  of  other  regions  is  still  unknown.  In  Alaska  some  evidence 
of  glacial  conditions  in  Silurian  time  has  recently  been  discovered. 
Some  of  the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Niagaran  epeiric 
seas  are  shown  in  the  palseogeographic  maps  (Figs.  1186,  1188). 
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Fig.  iiS8.  —  Palsogco^aphic  map  of  North  America,  showing  the  distribu- 
tion  of  land  and  lea  (black)  in  late  Niagaran  time,  when  the  sea  had  attained 
its  TnaTJiniim  extcut.     (Oiigiiial.) 


It  is  now  pl&in  why,  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  the  Niagaran 
series  is  not  only  represented  by  different  types  of  sediments,  but 
also  why  differcDt  assemblages  of  organisms  exist  in  different 
parts.    By  the  confluence  of  the  several  invading  waters,  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  commingling  and  for  further  development  of  the  several 
faunas  was  fiunished. 

The  Middle  Silurian  or  Salinan.  —  Throughout  the  Appalachian 
region  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  Middle  Silurian  or 
Salinan  is  represented  by  continental  deposits,  partly  quartz- 
pebble  conglomerates,  but  krgely  red  beds  (shales  and  sand- 
stones). South  of  Maryland  the  Salina  beds  are  absent,  fossil- 
iferous  Upper  Silurian  or  Monroan  beds  resting  disconformably 
upon  the  Niagaran  strata.  They,  however,  sometimes  include 
sands  and  clays  which  were  originally  deposited  during  the  Salina 
period,  but  were  reworked  by  the  advancing  Monroan  seas,  and 
from  their  red  color  may  be  mistaken  for  Salina  sediments.  In 
central  and  western  New  York,  in  northern  Ohio,  in  Michigan, 
and  in  parts  of  Ontario,  the  Salina  is  represented  by  shales  and 
lime-mud  beds  (calcilutytes)  which  inclose  Extensive  rock  salt  de- 
posits amoimting  in  the  aggregate  to  many  hundreds  of  feet 
of  rock  salt.  In  some  sections  the  lime  mud-rocks  have  been 
altered  to  gypsiun  by  sulphuric  waters,  but  original  gypsum  or 
anhydrite  deposits  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  when  they  occur 
they  do  not  occupy  the  normal  position  beneath  the  salt  beds  that 
is  found  in  salt  deposits  of  oceanic  origin.  In  New  York  state 
an  extension  of  the  red  beds  {Vernon  shale)  generally  underlies 
the  salt  series,  but  this  dies  away  westward  as  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  deposit  which  was  derived  from  the  east.  Both  the  salt  and 
the  red  beds  indicate  arid  conditions  during  this  period. 

What,  then,  was  the  source  of  the  salt?  We  have  seen  that  the 
absence  of  gypsum  or  anhydrite  beds  beneath  the  salt  negatives 
a  marine  origin,  for,  as  has  been  explained  (p.  234,  Pt.  I),  in 
normal  marine  salts  each  salt  bed  should  be  preceded  by  a  bed  of 
gypsum  or  anhydrite.  Furthermore  we  have  seen  that  salt  de- 
posits formed  in  lagoons  in  frequent  connection  with  the  sea  should 
be  characterized  by  layers  of  sediment  rich  in  organic  remains; 
but  organic  remains  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  Salina  de- 
posits. Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  when  salt  deposits  are  formed 
in  a  lagoon  or  in  a  permanent  cut-off  from  the  sea,  there  are  present 
somewhere,  not  too  distant  from  the  salt  deposits,  normal  marine 
conditions  under  which  normal  marine  fossiliferous  sediments  are 
deposited.  But  nowhere  on  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
are  there  any  marine  Salina  deposits  known,  and  although  such 
deposits  were  undoubtedly  formed  in  the  oceans  of  the  time,  these 
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f^G.  I  iSg.  —  Palzogeograpbic  map  of  North  America,  showing  Ihe  distribu- 
tion oF  Und  and  sea  (black)  al  the  close  of  Palieo-Silurian  (Niagaran)  or  opening 
of  Heso-Siluriau  time.  The  Shawangunk  delta  or  alluvial  fan  was  deposited  by 
the  rivers  of  Appalachia;  the  interior  lagoons  were  aometimes  frtsh-water 
lakes,  sometimes  salt-water  bodies,  when  the  sea  broke  across  the  barriers. 
This  stage  was  followed  by  the  conq>lete  drying  up  of  the  interior  waters,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Salina  desert,  in  which  the  red  beds,  and  salt  deposits 
accumulated.    (Original.) 
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oceans  were  too  far  removed  from  the  region  of  salt  deposition  to 
permit  communication  with  it.  If  there  had  been  conmiunication, 
its  path  should  be  marked  by  fossilif erous  marine  Salina  deposits. 
But,  as  stated,  these  are  unknown,  nor  could  these  deposits  have 
been  wholly  removed  by  subsequent  erosion,  because  there  are 
too  niany  localities  remaining  around  the  salt  area  where  Upper 
Silurian  (Monroan)  beds  rest  directly  upon  the  Lower  Silurian 
(Niagaran),  the  contact  being  marked  by  an  erosion  plane.  In 
the  salt  area,  however,  the  marine  Upper  Silurian  beds  rest  upon 
the  Salina  beds,  thus  clearly  indicating  that  the  sea  returned  ^ter 
the  deposition  of  the  Salina  strata. 

Reviewing  all  the  sections,  the  following  history  is  indicated. 
At  the  end  of  Niagaran  time  the  sea  withdrew  from  the  North 
American  continent.  Deposits  of  pebble  beds  were  formed  in 
the  Appalachian  trough  by  rejuvenated  rivers  from  Appalachia 
as  a  result  of  the  elevation  of  the  land  which  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sea  (Fig.  1189).  These  pebble  beds  now  constitute  the 
Shawangunk  conglomerate.^  Then  conditions  changed  to  aridity, 
probably  as  the  result  of  continued  elevation  of  the  mountains  of 
Appalachia,  which  shut  out  the  moisture-bearing  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  —  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  time.  The  intermittent 
streams  from  Appalachia  continued  to  build  alluvial  fans  into  the 
now  dry  Appalachian  trough.  These  deposits  were  formed  at  such 
intervals  that  thorough  oxidation  of  the  iron  disseminated  in  them 
could  take  place.  As  a  result  these  beds  are  to-day  (after  long 
burial,  dehydration,  and  subsequent  resurrection  by  erosion  of 
overlying  beds)  typical  red  beds.  The  finer  muds  of  these  oxidized 
deposits  were  spread  over  parts  of  the  interior  (New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania), probably  by  the  wind,  forming  a  sort  of  loess-like  deposit, 
as  in  modem  deserts.  Thus  were  formed  the  fine,  uniform,  and 
structureless  red  shales  found  in  some  sections  (Vernon  red  shale 
of  New  York,  Bloomsburg  shale  of  Pennsylvania). 

Meanwhile,  the  elevated  Niagaran  limestones  everywhere  were 
undergoing  disintegration.  '  As  these  had  but  just  been  raised 
above  sea-level,  they  were  rich  in  enclosed  connate  sea-water 
and  sea-salt.  This  was  set  free  on  disintegration  of  the  enclosing 
limestones  and,  under  the  arid  climate,  accumulated  as  a  salt 

1  As  this  conglomerate  apparentiy  accumulated  in  the  east  while  the  Guelph  dolomites 
were  accumulating  farther  west,  it  may  with  propriety  be  referred  to  the  closing  stages 
of  the  Niagaran  instead  of  the  opening  stages  of  the  Salinan  as  is  generally  done. 
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efflorescence.  Occasional  rains  dissolved  this  superfida]  salt  crust, 
and  carried  the  salt  in  solution  into  the  deeper-lying  basins  of  the 
region  (New  York,  Michigan,  Ontario,  Ohio),  where,  by  evaporation 
oi  the  water,  the  salt  was  left  behind  as  it  is  in  modem  deserts. 
Whenever  the  other  products  of  disintegration  of  the  limestone 
were  washed  or  blown  into  these  basins,  layers  of  lime-mud  covered 
the  salt  beds,  to  be  in  turn  succeeded  by  other  salt  beds.  Subse- 
quent alteration  changed  some  of  these  lime-mud  deposits  to 
gypsum,  but  original  gypsum  was  not  ordinarily  deposited,  except 
as  scales  and  crystals  in  the  silt  and  sand  around  the  salt  lakes, 


Fic.  1190.  — ^Salt  w 

where  they  are  found  to-day.    At  the  close  of  the  Salina  period 
the  seas  again  advanced  on  this  continent,  and   their  deposits  - 
were  spread  alike  on  the  Saltna  beds  and  on  the  eroded  Niagara 
beds  which  surrounded  the  Salina  basins. 

It  is  thus  dear  that  all  the  characters  of  the  Salina  deposits  and 
their  relation  to  the  other  formations  point  to  accumulation  in 
interior  basins  not  in  communication  with  the  sea.  The  salt  is 
.  thus  of  connate  origin,  being  in  large  measure  the  sea-salt  inclosed 
in  the  Niagaran  rocks  while  they  were  forming  on  the  bottom  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  sea.  These  deposits  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  salt  in  the  United  States,  the  mineral 
being  obtained  both  by  mining  and  by  underground  solution  and 
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pumping  of  the  brine  to  the  surface.    Evaporation  of  the  brine 
is  largely  effected  by  artificial  heat  (Figs.  1190,  1191). 

The  Upper  Siluriui  or  Mooroan.  —  In  southern  Michigan  and 
the  adjoining  districts,  where  the  Salina  formation  is  developed 
in  its  full  thickness  and  where  the  most  extensive  beds  of  rock 
salt  known  in  that  formation  occur,  we  also  find  the  best  preserved 
series  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  the  Monroan.  This  has  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  consists  of  two  main  divisions 


Fig.  1191.  —  Syracuse  saltworks.    The  salt  is  obtained  from  the  Salina  brines, 
and  separated  both  by  stdar  and  artificial  evaporation. 

of  limestones  and  dolomites,  separated  by  a  pure  quartz  sandstone, 
the  Sylvania.  This  sandstone  indicates  a  period  of  emergence 
and  the  accumulation  upon  the  exposed  surface  of  quartz  grains, 
apparently  derived  from  the  erosion  of  the  older  St.  Peter  sand- 
stones. These  grams  are  wonderfully  well  rounded  and  of  remark- 
able uniformity  of  size,  while  grains  of  other  minerals  are  wholly 
wanting,  making  this  an  ideal  rock  for  the  manufacture  of  glass 
(Fig.  361,  p.  440,  Pt.  I).  The  thickness  of  the  sandstone,  which 
reaches  in  places  150  feet,  its  areal  extent,  the  strong  eolian  cross- 
bedding  as  well  as  the  detailed  characters  of  the  grains  above 
mentioned,  indicate  that  the  period  of  exposure  which  it  represents 
and  which  fell  between  the  deposition  of  the  lower  and  the  upper 
Monroan  formations  was  long,  and  its  im[>ortance  is  further  indi- 
cated by  the  great  contrast  between  the  organic  remains  which  are 
found  in  the  tower  and  in  the  upper  Monroan  beds. 
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Fio.  iiga.  —  PsJjeogeographic  noap  of  North  America  in  early  Neo-Silurian 
(lower  Monroan)  time,  ahowing  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  (block). 

When  we  trace  the  distribution  of  the  lower  Monroan  beds 
over  North  America,  we  find  them  restricted  to  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Appalachian  trough,  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  whence 
they  extend  westward  over  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  ^  They  are  also  known  from  a  few  localities  in  New  York 
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state.  Wherever  the  Salina  beds  are  present,  these  lower  Monroan 
beds  rest  upon  them,  but  in  all  other  localities  they  rest  upon  the 
eroded  surfaces  of  the  Niagaran  or  older  rocks.  The  map  (Fig. 
1 192)  shows  the  extent  of  the  lower  Monroan  sea,  and  the  areas 
where  its  deposits  rest  upon  Salinan  rocks.  It  also  shows,  what 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  distribution  of  the  formations,  that  this 
sea  was  an  invasion  of  the  continent  from  the  Pacific  on  the  south. 

The  organic  remains  of  this  division  are  uniformly  of  types 
which  suggest  rather  unfavorable  conditions  of  existence.  Corals 
appear  to  be  absent  altogether,  while  the  brachiopods  which  occur 
are  of  the  small  types,  very  similar  to  those  which  we  found  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  southern  Pacific  fauna  in  early  Niagaran 
time.  It  is  indeed,  in  a  sense,  this  early  southern  fauna,  modified 
somewhat  in  the  course  of  time,  which  has  returned.  Besides  the 
small  brachiopods  (Whitfieldellas,  small  Sptrifers,  etc.)  and  some 
small  pelecypods,  small  bivalve  Crustacea  of  the  group  of  ostracods 
{Leperditia,  KUsdenia^  etc.)  are  very  abundant,,  and  often  con- 
stitute a  leading  element  of  the  fauna. 

When  we  examine  these  Monroan  limestones,  we  find  that  they 
have  certain  very  striking  char^wrteristics.  In  composition  they 
are  often  dolomitic.  They  are  almost  always  thin-bedded,  re- 
sembling much  more  in  their  structure  deposits  of  fine  sand  or 
mud  than  they  do  limestones  of  organic  origin.  The  fossil  shells 
which  they  contain  are  practically  always  unbroken,  and  occur 
in  layers,  sometimes  forming  thin  beds,  but  more  generally  scattered 
over  the  bedding  planes  after  the  manner  of  occurrence  of  fossils 
in  beds  of  shale  or  other  mud-rocks.  Hence  the  lime  which  con- 
stitutes the  mass  of  the  rock  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
such  fossils,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  deposit  of  lime-mud  and 
sand,  in  which  the  fossils  were  included  as  foreign  bodies.  Some 
of  the  fine  lime-muds  are  of  proper  composition  and  texture  to 
produce  natural  cements.  Coral  or  nullipore  reefs  or  great  shell 
accumulations,  from  which  by  erosion  the  lime-sand  and  lime- 
mud  of  this  series  could  have  been  derived,  are  wholly  unknown  in 
the  lower  Monroan  series ;  therefore  the  lime  could  not  have  been 
manufactured  by  organisms  in  lower  Monroan  time.  There  is, 
however,  an  exception  to  this  in  the  presence  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  series  of  several  beds  of  oolite  which  are  either  the  product 
of  bacterial  activity  in  the  sea  (see  p.  270,  Pt.  I)  or  were  produced  by 
the  growth  of  minute  lime-separating  algae.    These  beds,  however, 
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make  up  only  a  small  part  of  the  series,  and  the  great  mass  of 
lime-sand  and  mud  must  still  be  accounted  for. 

When  we  recall  that  during  Salina  time  the  Niagaran  and  older 
limestones  were  everywhere  exposed  around  the  salt-basins  to 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  a  dry  climate ,  we  realize  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  disintegration,  vast  quantities  of  lime-sand  and 
lime-mud  must  have  been  produced  from  which  the  salt  had  been 
leached,  and  carried  to  the  central  basins.  It  is  therefore  an  obvious 
inference  that  these  residual  lime-sands  and  muds  were  encountered 
by  the  transgressing  Monroan  sea,  the  waves  and  currents  of  which 
spread  it  out  more  or  less  uniformly  over  the  surface  in  regularly 
stratified  layers.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  only  tenable 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  deposits. 

In  the  Appalachian  trough,  muds  derived  from  Appalachia 
were  deposited  and  here  the  lower  Monroan  beds  are  often  shales. 
During  Salina  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  thoroughly  oxidized 
sands  and  muds  were  deposited  in  the  northern  part  of  the  trough, 
these  being  to-day  red  beds.  Whenever  the  encroaching  lower 
Monroan  sea  encountered  such  oxidized  material,  which  had  not 
yet  become  consolidated,  part  of  it  was  reworked  and  incorporated 
in  the  sediments  of  that  sea.  Such  oxidized  sands  and  muds,  when 
washed  into  the  sea,  remain  in  the  state  of  oxidation  unless  there 
is  an  abimdance  of  deca3dng  organic  matter  on  the  sea-bottom 
which  can  act  as  a  reducing  agent,  a  condition  which  did  not  exist 
in  Monroan  time.  Long  after  deep  burial  under  other  strata,  such 
oxidized  beds  will  turn  red  because  the  iron  loses  its  water,  and  so 
we  can  readily  understand  the  presence  of  red  beds  in  certain  parts 
of  the  lower  Monroan  series  of  the  Appalachian  region.  These  are 
found  in  Maryland  (Fig.  500,  p.  591,  Pt.  I)  and  in  New  York  (upper 
High  Falls  shales,  Fig.  501,  p.  591,  Pt.  I).  From  their  similarity  to 
the  red  beds  of  the  Salina  series  (Longwood),  these  secondarily  re- 
worked red  beds  of  the  lower  Monroan  have  sometimes  been 
erroneously  identified  as  of  Salina  age. 

At  the  end  of  lower  Monroan  time  the  sea  retreated  from  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country  but  probably  lingered  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Appalachian  trough.  Over  part  of  the  ex- 
posed area  the  Sylvania  dune  sands  were  formed,  while  in  portions 
of  the  Appalachian  trough  river-borne  sands  accumulated  and 
these  in  some  cases  contain  the  remains  of  fishes,  which  at  that 
time  were  apparently  still  confined  to  the  rivers  of  the  earth. 
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Upper  Monroan  time  opened  with  the  readvance  of  the  sea, 
but  this  readvance  was  not  only  from  the  south,  but  also  from  the 
Atlantic  in  the  northern  end  of  the  Appalachian  trough  and  from 
the  Arctic  region  over  the  interior  of  North  America  (Fig.  1193). 
The  advancing  waters  from  the  south  brought  with  them  essentially 
the  same  organisms  which  characterized  the  lower  Monroan  de- 
posits, while  the  advancing  sea  from  the  Arctic  regions  brought 
with  it  a  new  fauna,  developed  from  the  Niagaran  fauna  during 
the  long  interval  between  Niagaran  and  upper  Monroan  time. 
Corals  were  still  common  in  this  sea,* and  coral  reefs  once  more 
began  to  form  wherever  these  northern  waters  spread.  Such 
coral  and  Stromatopara  reefs  are  known  from  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania (Lewiston  limestone,  Fig.  1185),  and  to  some  extent  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  Cobleskill  limestone  of  New  York 
marks  an  extension  of  the  reef  fauna,  though  it  seldom  represents 
reef  conditions.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  waters  spread  more 
widely  than  did  those  of  the  lower  Monroan.  In  western  and 
central  New  York  the  upper  Monroan  beds  (Bertie  waterlime 
series,  Cobleskill)  rest  upon  the  Salina  by  overlap  (Fig.  1146); 
at  Schoharie  the  Cobleskill  rests  upon  an  old  residual  day  (Bray- 
man,  Fig.  537  p.  616,  Pt.  I),  probably  formed  by  decay  of  Ordovi- 
cian  rocks.  -At  Kingston  the  Cobleskill  rests  on  folded  and  eroded 
Ordovician  sandstones  (Fig.  1172). 

The  Cobleskill  fossils  include  many  corals  of  the  types  which 
characterized  the  upper  Monroan  of  Michigan,  the  fauna  of  which 
came  from  the  north.  Hence  we  conclude  that  during  the  dep- 
osition of  the  Cobleskill  limestone,  the  northern  waters  with  their 
coral  faunas  spread  eastward  over  New  York  and  central  Penn- 
sylvania. But  the  Cobleskill  is  followed  in  New  York  and  else- 
v/here,  after  an  interval  of  waterlime  deposition,  by  the  Manlius 
limestone,  and  this  has  almost  the  same  fauna  as  the  lower  Mon- 
roan beds  of  Michigan  and  of  the  Appalachian  trough.  Hence 
we  must  conclude  that  towards  the  close  of  Monroan  time  the 
southern  waters  again  spread  more  widely  in  the  Appalachian 
trough,  bringing  with  them  the  persistent  southern  fauna  of  small 
brachiopods,  LeperdUias,  pelecypods  (Fig.  1194)  and  TentaculUes. 
At  the  same  time  the  northern  fauna  held  sway  in  the  interior 
and  here  the  highest  Silurian  beds  contain  very  different  fossils, 
but  these  fossils  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  northern  Europe,  showing  intercommuni- 
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Fio.  1193.  —  PabEOgeognphic  nup  of  North  America  in  late  Neo-Silurian 
(upper  MoDTOUi)  time,  showing  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  (black).  At 
that  time  there  were  three  main  oceanic  invasions,  the  northern  or  Siberian, 
the  southern  or  South  Pacific,  and  the  eastern  or  Atlantic,  with  a  fourth, 
from  the.  North  Pacific,  of  which  little  is  known.     (Original.) 

cation  apparently  across  the  Arctic  between  Europe  and  America. 

Finally,  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  the  northern  end  of  the 

J^^ialachian   trough   (Nova   Scotia,  etc.)   carry  essentially   the 
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fauna  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  erf  England ;  that  is,  the 
fauna  which  at  that  time  lived  in  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  Upper 
Silurian  of  central  and  eastern  North  America  is  characterized 
by  three  district  faunas  which  existed  side  by  side  but  in  different 
geographic  areas.  The  Atlantic  fauna  occupied  the  northern 
ehd  of  the  Appalachian  geosyndine;  the  southern  or  Pacific 
fauna  occupied  the  southern  area  and  extended  up  the  Appala- 


a 


Fig.  1 194.  —  Monroan  pelecjrpods  (southern  types),  a-b,  Goniophora  dubia: 
Qy  right  valve  and  top  view ;  6,  right  valve  enlarged ;  c,  Pterinea  lanii.  Left 
valye. 

chian  trough  into  eastern  New  York  and  northward,  until  it 
mingled  with  the  Atlantic  fauna,  and  westward  until  it  met  the 
northern  fauna  which  existed  in  its  purity  in  Michigan  and  farther 
north,  and  which  at  one  time  spread  eastward  to  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  as  is  shown  by  the  distribution  of  the  Cobleskill  lime- 
stone. In  addition  to  these  three  marine  faunas  there  was  the 
fauna  of  the  Bertie  and  other  waterlimes  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  eurypterids  and  which  is  thought  to  represent  the 
fauna  of  the  rivers  of  that  period. 

Europe  and  Asia 

We  know  that  coral  reefs  grew  in  early  Silurian  (Niagaran)  time 
in  the  Siberian  basin,  and  the  similarity  of  these  corals  to  those  of 
central  North  America  shows  connection  of  the  waters  across  the 
present  Arctic  region.  From  the  Siberian  basin  an  arm  extended 
westward,  joining  the  Baltic  trough  or  geosyndine.  In  this  trough 
coral  reefs  also  grew,  the  best  examples  preserved  to  us  being 
found  on  the  Island  of  Gotland,  off  the  coast  of  Sweden  (Fig.  1195). 
These  corals  are  mainly  of  the  same  types  as  those  found  in  central 
North  America.  Farther  west  in  the  Baltic  trough,  great  deposits 
of  clastic  material,  chiefly  muds,  were  accumulating,  brought  there 
by  rivers  from  Atlantica,  the  continent  on  the  northwest.  In 
these  muds,  which  were  largely  deposited  in  very  shallow  water 
as  parts  of  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  (Fig.  1196),  many  grapto- 
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-  Silurian  coral  reef  on  the  island  of  Storo  KarUd  n 
Swedea.     (Photo  by  Miss  Mary  Johnson.) 


Fio.  ii96.'~Mapof  a  fossil  delta  of  early  Silurian  time  in  southern  Scotland. 
The  map  was  constructed  by  plotting  the  points  at  which  six  successive  grapto- 
lite-bearing  shale  beds  intersected  unfossiliferous,  continental  sands  washed 
into  the  sea  by  rivers.  I,  represents  the  locus  of  the  huai  occurrences  of  the 
gr^tdites  of  the  lowest  zone,  n,  that  of  the  final  occurrences  of  the  graptoUtes 
of  the  next  higher  zone,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  continental,  river- 
bomc  sands  were  spread  out  southward  and  that  the  sea  retreated  from  shore- 
line I  to  shore-line  VI  as  indicated  by  the  southward  off-lapping  of  the  suc- 
cessive marine  shale  zones.  On  account  of  the  profound  foldinR  to  which  the 
Silurian  rucks  of  Scotland  have  been  subjected,  the  map  has  been  enlarged 
twice  at  right  angles  to  the  strike,  which  is  northeast- southwest,  in  order  to 
give  approximately  the  conditions  before  folding;  therefore  it  reatis  true  for 
present  geographicat  portions  only  along  the  strike,  (Constructed  and  drawn 
by  M.  O'ConneU.) 
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Utes  were  included,  especially  of  the  Monograptm  types  (Fig.  1204). 
Such  deposits  are  now  found  in  Wales,  northern  England,  and  south- 
ern Scotland.  Farther  out  in  the  more  open  waters  of  the  trough 
more  calcareous  muds  and  even  limestones  (Wenlock  Imestones) 
were  formed,  and  these  contain  many  brachiopods,  besides  many 
of  the  corals  of  the  lower  Gotlandian  beds.  The  English  Silurian 
depodts,  the  type  of  the  Silurian,  cont^  chiefiy  the  fauna  from  the 


Fig.  1197.  —  Section  in  the  Grindstone  quarry  neu  Gansvicken,  Island  of 

Gotland,  showing  the  Gansvick  sandstone  (used  for  making  grindstones)  at  the 
base,  sharply  and  disconforraably  overlain  by  clay  (C)  and  Ofllite  (O)  of  Upper 
Silurian  age.  The  sandstone  partly  occupies  the  hiatus  between  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Silurian  (Gotlandian).     (Photo  by  Holm  from  Munthe.) 

Atlantic  on  the  west  mingled,  however,  with  some  of  the  organisms 
from  the  Siberian  region  on  the  east,  while  the  Gotland  deposits 
contain  chiefly  the  Siberian  fauna,  which  is  also  the  North  American 
fauna.  Between  the  two  in  southern  Norway  there  is  a  remarkable 
mingling  of  the  faunas  which  often  alternate  in  succesdve  beds. 

The  Lower  Silurian  (Niagaran  or  Lower  Gotlandian)  series  of 
Europe  does  not  everywhere  begin  with  the  same  formations. 
Moreover,  it  almost  always  rests  upon  an  erosion  surface  either 
on  Ordovidan  beds  or  on  older  strata,  even  on  the  crystallines. 
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TUa  indicates  aa  initial  transgression  of  the  Silurian  sea  with 
overlap  of  the  several  members,  until  much  more  of  Europe  was 
covered  than  was  the  case  in  Ordovidan  time.  There,  too,  as  in 
America,  the  wide  spreading  of  the  sea  is  followed  by  its  retreat, 
and  practically  all  the  region  once  covered  by  the  sea  again  emerged 
and  became  subject  to  erosion.  This  was  in  Middle  Silurian  or 
Salinan  time.  In  a  few  localities  (south  Gotland,  etc.)  sands 
accumulated  during  this  period  of  emergence  (Fig.  1197),  but  on 
the  whole  the  country  was  characterized  by  erosion  rather  than 
depo^tion,  and  the  product  of  erosion  was  largely  carried  away 
instead  of  accumulating  in  situ  as  was  the  case  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  North  America.    From  this  we  conclude  that  the  climate 


Fro.  11980.  —Section  exposed  at  Hoburgeit,  south  coast  of  Gotland,  show- 
ing the  bttul  oolite  beds  of  the  Upper  SQuiian  (Upper  Gotlandian)  oveilapinng 
upon  the  Gansvkk  sandstone  (Middle  Silurian)  which  shows  eoUan  cross- 
bedding.    (See  Fig.  iig;.)    (From  the  author's  field  notebook.) 

<tf  Europe  at  this  time  was  relatively  moist,  and  that  partly  ex- 
plains why  no  salt  deposits  were  formed  in  the  Silurian  of  that 
continent.  What  the  conditions  were  at  that  time  in  Siberia  is 
still  unknown. 

With  the  return  of  the  sea  in  Upper  Silurian  time,  renewed 
deposition  of  limestones  in  the  interior  of  the  basins  and  of  clastic 
material  along  their  margms  took  plat^.  Because  of  the  erosion 
interval,  we  find  nearly  everywhere  the  Upper  Silurian  strata 
resting  disconformably  upon  the  Lower  (Fig.  iigS).  By  this  time 
the  faunas  had  become  modified,  but  there  was  still  a  Siberian 
fauna  which  characterized  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits  of  Gotland 
as  well,  where  reefs  were  again  built  by  the  coral  polyps  (Fig.  1199). 
Tliis  Siberian  fauna  is  also  represented  in  the  Upper  Monroan  of 
interior  North  America.  There  was,  further,  the  Atlantic  fauna 
which  is  typically  represented  in  the  upper  Ludlow  rocks  of  Eng- 
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land  and  in  the  deposits  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Appalachian 
trough  in  North  America.    In  Bohemia,  where  the  Lower  Silurian 


Fig.  1198  £.  —  Section  in  Lindstritm's  Marble  quany,  Galgeaberget,  Gotland 
showing  the  disconformable  superposition  of  the  Upper  Gotland  limestones 
(Upper  SilurioQ  or  Monroan)  upon  the  Lower  Gotland  limestones  (Lower 
Silurian  or  Niagaran)  in  North  Gotland.  The  Middle  SUurian  (SaUnan)  is 
wanting  here  but  in  southern  Gotland  b  partly  represented  by  the  Gansvick 
sandstone.  The  rocks  of  this  quarry  are  shown  in  I^lg.  1337.  (From  the 
author's  beld  notebook.) 

strata  are  abundantly  developed,  they  are  succeeded  disconforma- 
bly  by  the  very  highest  of  the  Upper  Silurian  beds,  the  hiatus  there 
being  very  extensive.    The  close  of  the  Upper  Silurian  is  marked 


Fro.  1 199.  —  Details  of  Upper  Silurian  coral-reef  at  Hoburgen  south  end  of 
Island  of  Gotland.  The  massive  rock  is  the  reef,  interbedded  with  stratified 
layers.    (Photo  by  Mary  Johnson.) 

in  England  and  Scotland  by  the  spread  of  continental  beds,  whidi 
now  are  in  part  of  red  color,  and  in  which  eurypterids  and  fish 
remains  are  foimd.     Similar  beds,  but  of  calcareous  nature,  were 
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spread  out  over  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  these  contain 
the  most  wonderfully  preserved  eurypterid  remains  known  (Fig. 
1300). 

Summary 
The  Silurian  of  the  present  northern  hemisphere  thus  shows 
three  distinct  diastrophic  phases.  The  Lower  Silurian  (Niagaran) 
was  everywhere  marked  by  wide  transgression  of  the  seas,  and  by 
the  dominance  of  the  central  or  Arctic  coral  fauna,  though  locally 
(Appalachian  trough,  western  part  of  Baltic  trough)  the  Atlantic 


(Origiiul.) 

fauna  prevailed  and,  to  a  still  less  degree,  the  southern  Pacific 
fauna.  Along  the  margins  of  the  geosynclines  heavy  clastic  beds 
were  forming,  often  as  deltas  or  subaerial  alluvial  fans,  but  coral 
reefs  grew  in  the  open  waters.  Continued  transgression  resulted 
in  the  overlapping  of  the  various  beds  of  the  ^ries.  Middle 
Silurian  (Salinan)  time  was  characterized  by  a  universal  withdrawal 
of  the  waters.  In  North  America  arid  conditions  came  into  exist- 
ence and  desert  salts  were  deposited.  In  Europe  erosion  pre- 
vailed. Upper  Silurian  time  was  marked  by  a  return  of  the  seas 
with  their  respective  faunas.    Those  of  the  Arctic  region  had  been 
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most  modified  during  the  interval,  those  of  the  Atlantic  to  a  less 
degree,  and  those  of  the  Pacific  least  of  all.  Finally,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  Silurian,  continental  sediments  again  spread  in  northern 
Europe,  while  in  North  America  wide^read  emergence  took  place. 
Volcanic  manifestations  seem  on  the  whole  not  to  have  been 
very  pronounced  during  the  Silurian  although  the  volcanic  rocks 

Cnw>     brvYiil  KUurtnl  AatihrAhv  Khh.Hmi 


Fio.  IMI. — RecoQStruction  of  the  OrdovicUn  and  Silurian  volcanoes  of 
Menez-Hom,  FinisUre.  (After  C.  Barrois.)  i*,  Annoric&n  sandstone;  «*, 
Upfier  Ocdovician;  i*,  GoUandian  (Silurian);  d,  Devonian.    (Hatig.) 

of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Maine  appear  to  belong  to  this 
period.  In  parts  of  France  (Finistfere),  the  volcanic  phenomena 
of  the  Ordovician  continued  into  the  Silurian  (Fig.  iioi).  In 
Bohemia,  too,  diabase  beds  are  intruded  with  the  Lower  Silnrian 
(Niagaran)  beds. 

Disturbances  at  the  End  of  the  SauRiAN 
North  America  did  not  suffer  any  violent  disturbances,  so  far  as 
is  known,  at  the  end  of  Silurian  time,  although  renewed  elevation 
of  many  of  the  low  domes  and  depression  of  the  basins  took  place, 
t(^ther  with  the  formation  between  adjoining  basins  or  domes  of 
more  strongly  pronounced  anticlines  and  syndines.  The  domes 
and  anticlines  suffered  erosion  during  the  succeeding  period,  so 
that  the  later  Devonian  beds  cpme  to  rest  upon  different  older 
formations  in  different  sections.  In  western  Europe,  however, 
an  extensive  period  of  folding  dosed  the  SUurian,  forming  the 
ancient  Caledonian  range  of  mountains  which  extended  through 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  the  Devonian  strata  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  SUurian  and  older  beds,  while  in  Scandinavia 
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great  overthnists  took  place,  accompanied  by  igneous  activities. 
Similar  folding  occurred  in  France,  but  in  central  Europe  no  dis- 
turbances are  known.  The  Caledonian  range  is  thought  to  have 
been  much  more  lofty  than  the  Alps  before  it  suffered  nearly  com- 
plete truncation  by  erosion.  In  Asia  the  margins  of  the  old  Irkutsk 
basin  of  Siberia  were  folded  into  a  semicircular  mountain  chain, 
while  a  new  geosyncline  came  into  existence  in  what  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  oldland,  and  m  this  the  succeeding  marine  strata 
were  deposited  (Fig.  1005,  p.  316).  The  north  Siberian  basin 
itself  had  apparently  become  fully  emerged  and  was  not  sub- 
merged again  until  Mesozoic  time.  Continental  deposits  of  late 
Falfeozoic  age  were,  however,  formed  in  it. 

Geneial  Chabacteks  of  the  Sihjkian  Faunas 

There  are  certain  respects  id  which  the  Silurian  fauna  diBen  quite  maricedly 
from  that  of  the  Ordovician  peiiod.  Several  remarkable  >pong«a  occur,  such 
aa  the  concavo-convex  Aslraosponpa  (Fig.  i»»),  and  the  nearly  ^iherical 


Pio.  itoa.  —  Aitraospongia  menitciu,  with  enlargement  of  spicule.  (I.  F.) 

AityUnponpa  (Fig.  1203).  The  graptolites  are  chiefly  of  the  uniserial  type 
with  the  cups  or  thecs  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  supporting  axis  or  virgula 
(itoHOsraptus,  Fig.  imh;  Cyrlograptus,  Fig.  1205;  RastriUs,  Fig.  S40  c, 
etc.).  The  biserial  graptolites  have  become  highly  modified  (RclMUts, 
Fig.  1155)-    Corab  are  abundant,  in  the  limestone,  PmosUa  {¥]%.  1161}  mak- 
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Monotrapiui 
^t>?don,aLowerSiluriaii(Wenlock  — Lower  Ludlow)  European  graptolite.  (K.) 
See  Also  Fig.  1154.  p.  318,  for  the  related  Americfin  fotin. 


Fig.     laos-  —  Cyrtegraptus     'murchisoni;  Flo.  iw6. — Syringoportt 

a  characteristic  Lower  Silurian  (Niagaran)       vertidUala,     a     characteristic 
giaptolite,  Europe,  etc.  Silurian  (Niagarao)  tube-conL 


Fic  1307.  —  Bdioliles  itilerstintUu,  with  part  of  surface  enlarged.    A  char- 
acteristic Niagaran  coral  of  the  interior.    (I.  F.) 
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Fic.  I  loS,  —  Omphyma  siibliirlntnt~  Fio.    i  wn).  —  GotUapkyliitni    pyra- 

(un,    a    European    Lower    Silurian      miiaU,  a  European  Lowei  Siluriui 
(Wenlock)  coral.    (K.)  (Wenlock)  coral.    (K.) 


lo.  —  Charscteristic  Silurian  stromatoporoids.  a-c,  Clathrodictyon 
:  (a)  under  or  cpitbecal  side;  b,  section  of  the  same  enlarged 
about  50  times;  t:.  section  enlarged  about  10  times.  Clinton-Nlagaran ; 
i-t,  Siramatopora  anli^ua,  Niagaran:  d,  section)  e,  part  of  section  enlarged 
i|  diameters.    {I.  F.) 
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ing  practically  its  first  appeoraDce  with  nuoy  spedes,  while  the  chain  coral, 
Haiysiiti  (Fig.  1161),  is  most  characteristic,  as  b  also  the  tube  coral,  Syringo- 
pora  (Pig.  1106).  Many  remarkable  single  corals  are  also  known,  e^iedally 
from  Europe,  including  the  curious  Ompkyma  (Fig.  1308)  with  its  root-like 
excrescences,  and  the  remarkable  quadrangular  Gonioph^um  with  four- 
parted  operculum  (Fig.  laog).    Stronutoporas  are  also  abundant  and  of 


Fig.  iiii. — HyaUidina  congesta.    Characteristic  of  the  Atlantic  or  Clinton 
type  of  Silurian  fauna.     (After  Hall  and  Clarke.) 

diaracteristic  types  {Claihrodiclyan,  etc.,  Fig.  iiio)  quite  unlike  any  of  the 
hydrocorallines  found  in  the  Ordovidan.  The  Bryoioa  are  still  abundant,  but 
mostly  derivatives  from  Ordoviclan  types.  The  brachiopod  fauna,  on  the 
whole,  is  very  characteristic.  The  thin  Rafinesquinas  are  replaced  by  Schu- 
ckerlelia  (Fig.  ii70«)  and  Sti-ophtodonta  (Fig.  1178),  the  latter  with  notched 
hinge  line.     The  Orthis  group  is  largdy  confined  to  the  short-hinged  types 

Fio.  i3ita.  —  Rkipidomeaa  hybrids,  Niagaran  Fic.    t»u  fc.  —  Whil- 

(Rochester  ihale,  etc.),  dorsal  and  lateral  views  fieldeUa  nitida.  Lower 
and  interior  of  pedide  valve.  Silurian  (NUgarau).   (K.) 

of  more  or  less  circular  section  (DalmanMt  tUganlula,  Fig.  1159;  SMpido- 
meUa,  Fig.  1312  a).  The  smoolh-shclled  biconvex  WhilfiddeUas  abound  (Fig. 
iiiai)  and  Spirifeis  appear  with  startling  abruptness,  being  practically 
unknown  in  the  older  rocks.  Most  of  them  are  still  small  forms  (Fig.  11700, 
1 177)  but  a  few  large  ones  occur  (5.  niagarensis.  Fig.  11 58;  5.  radwius. 
Fig.  1J13  b).  Pcntamcroid  shells,  readily  recognized  by  the  internal  struc- 
ture, are  also   prominent,  including   both  smooth-shelled   biconvex  types 
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{Pmtama-ui,  Fig.  1 153,  p.  318)  ud  plicated  types  with  rtrongly  arched  pedicle 
valve  {ConMdium,  Fig.  1113  c).    The  pliuted  rtiyncboiieUiMdi  itR  Tcpraented 


Fio.  1313  a-;.  Characteristic  Niagaran  brachiopods  of  North  America; 
(a),  Merislina  maria;  (b),  Spirifer  radialus;  (c),  PeiUamerus  {Conckidium) 
nelielralhi;  (if)  Strkklatidinia  castttiana;  («),  Vncintdus  stHckhndt;  (f),Atu- 
itropMa  intemaseeiu;  (f),  Bomampira  aax.     (I.  F.) 


by  CamarokKMa  (Fig.  1314),  Rhynchotreta  (Fig.  1160  a),  and  othen.     Finally, 
there   ore  peculiar  specialized  brachiopods  which  developed  a  remarkable 
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btcnial  platfonn  {TrimereUa,  Fig.  1315,  etc.),  aad  which  appear  ti 
the  products  of  peculiar  conditions  of  euviromueDt. 


-  Trimerdia  ehioetisis.    Interiors  of  pedicle  and  btachial  valvca 
(LF.) 


Fig.  1J16.  —  Megaloinus  carta- 

dauis,  a  characteristic  pelecypod  ot  Fic.   1117. — Cardioh  atmuco^a, 

the    Guelph    formation.       (Internal  a  European  Upper  Silurian  (Ludlow) 

mold,  XJ.)     (I.  r.)  pelecypod.     (Kayser.) 


Fic.  1J18.  —  Characteristic  Silurian  (Niaf^ran)  gastropods  of  North  America. 
a-d,  Pycnompkalus  solarioides,  Guelph;  a,  A,  internal  mold;  c,  section  of  shell; 
if,  under  (umlnlical)  view  of  shell;  e,  SIrophosiytus  cycloslomus;  f,  Euomptia- 
lopUrvt  vakrius,  Guelph,  umbilical  view;  |,  E.  elora,  top  view  (Guelph);  h, 
Acanlktmema  nevbenyi  (enlarged),  upper  Monroan.     (I.  F.) 
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The  pelMypodi  ue  leu  distinctive,  though  a  Urge  form,  Metalomus 
(Fig.  iai6),  is  very  characteristic  of  some  beds,  while  Cardiola  (Tig.  lai?)  is 
typical  of  the  European  Silurian.  Gutropods  are  represented  by  many  types 
both  low  and  high  q>ired,  and  they  are  often  strongly  ornamented,  especially 


Fic.  1319.  —  Characteristic  Niagaran  (Guelph)  gastropods,  a-i,  Calidium 
tucrospira,  shell  and  section ;  c,  Pokumila  irennbUa;  i,  P.  scatimota; 
t-g,  TremaloHotui  alphaus,  about  J  natural  size.     (ClarLe  and  Rucdemaon.) 

in  the  Upper  Silurian  (figs.  111S-1210).  Cvnularia  taiA  Tentaetdtia  (Fig.  1175, 
p.  318)  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the  CoDularid*.  The  most  charac- 
teristic cephalopoda  are  the  ringed  orthoceran  types  (Daivsaitoceras,  Fig.  i»ii  b) 
and  the  curved  cyrtoceran  forms,  often  with  contracted  aperture  {Phragmouras, 
Fig.  iiiid;  Compkoctrai,  Fig.  i2zj  6,  c,  etc.).     Finally  there  are  many  forms 


with  spiral  onb  resembling  large  gastropod  shells  (Trocheceras,  etc..  Figs. 
123 1  i,  e,  1223  a),  not  known  from  older  horizons,  Trilobitu  are  still  abundant, 
the  leading  forms  being  Dainmnites  (Fig,  1224),  Calymmene  (Fig.  1215),  IlUmus, 
etc.  (Fig.  1226  a,  b),  Bronltus  (Fig.  132;),  Lickas  (Fig.  iijg),  and  others. 
Other  crustaceans,  especially  ostracods,  abound  (.Fig  iiig).  Eoiypterids 
aie  at  their  height  of  development  in  Silurian  strata  and  [i;any  genera  occur 
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Fig.  i»ii.  —  Silurian  cephalopods,  o,  Orlioctras  (Protoiionoctras)  medid- 
lart,  Niagaran ;  b,  O.  (Dawsonoceras)  annulalum,  Niagaran ;  c,  O.  (Kionaceras) 
aHfutdJum,  Niagaran;  d-e,  Trockocertu  {Uitroceras)  febJbanJi, Monroan  (Coble- 
akill).    (AU  reduced.)    (I.  F.) 
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Fto.  1113.  —  Cyrtoctrat  {Maiomxtras)  arcHcamtKUum.    A  ch&ncteiistic  cyr- 
toccTSD  ihell  of  the  Lower  Sflurun  (Guelpk).     (CUrke  and  Ruedemann.) 


€) 


Fto.  1113.  —  Characteristic  SQurian  (Niagartn)  cephalopods  of  North 
America,  a,  Trochoceras  (Spkyradocerat)  daplaintnte,  about  one  half  natural 
Mie;  J,  Gomphoctras  {Ilexamrrocerai)  herieri  (x  1),  top  showing  contracted 
^)erture  and  aide  views  with  several  chambers ;  c,  Gomphoctrai  {Stptamero- 
Cfriu)  w^toru,  side  and  top  viewof  living  chamber,  showing  contracted  ^wrture; 
if,  Pkragmocerai  nator,  top  view  showing  contracted  aperture,  and  side  view 
gltowing  curvature  and  several  chambers.    (I.  F.) 
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Fig.    1134.  —  Dalmanila  caudata. 
Lower  Silurian.  (Wenlock.)   Europe.      Fic.    1115. — CtUymmene  tiutgaretue. 
(Eayscr.)  Top  and  ude  views.    (Niagmian.) 


Fic.  1136  a.  — lUanmioxui.   Cephalon  and  pygidium  (Niaganm).    (I.  F.) 


*^^ 


Fio.  IJ366.  —  Spharexeelmt  romingeri.    Cephalon,  top  and  side  views,  uid 
pypdium  (Niagaran).     (L  F.) 
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there.  These  and  cerUin  cniEtacean  forms  are  regarded  u  inhabitants  of  the 
riven  of  the  period  (Fig.  1230).  The  oldest  BCorpIoDS  ue  known  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  deposits  (Fig.  1131),  and  it  is  possible  that  scoipions 
devekqied  from  euryptcrid-like  ancestors  (rivei  types)  during  the  period  of 


Fig.  1337.  —  Bronleut  pioMUi.   Loiver  Silurian.   (Wenlock.)   Europe.   (Kftyser.) 


Fig.  i3iS.  —  Lkkai  boiloni.  Niagaian  (Rochestershale);  much  reduced.  (I.  F.) 


Fio.  ii2g.  —  Characteristic  Silurian  ostracods.  a,  Leperditia  anguliftra, 
right,  left,  and  anterior  views  (Lower  Monroan) ;  b,  £chmina  abnormis,  right 
valve  (Xro)  (NIagatan) ;  e,  BryricAin  granuJojfl  {X7)  (Niagaran) ;  d,Enlomis 
vmldroHensis,  lateral  and  dorsal  views  of  left  valve  (X  i)  (Waldron  shales  of  the 
Niagaian).    (I.F.) 


1830. —  Characteristic  river  and  estusrine  Merostome*  (a-t)  and 
a  crustacean  (/)  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Silurian,  a,  Pseudoniscus  roose- 
telii,  a  ayniiphosunin  ( X  a),  Pittsford 
shale  and  Bertie  waterlime ;  b,  Euryf- 
trrus  pittsjordtTUe.  antenor  portion 
( Xf },  Pittsford  shale ;  c,  Hugktmlleria 
socialis  (X|),  Pittsford  shale;  d, 
HugkmilUria  shavangunk  (young), 
black  shales  in  Shawangunk  conglom- 
erate; e,  EvryfUrui  maria  (young, 
much  enlarged),  black  shale  layers  in 
ShawangUDk  conglomerate ;  /,  Em- 
melezoe  dttora,  a  phyltocarid  (Xs), 
Pittsford  shale.      (Sec  also  Figs.  934 


Fio.  1331.  ~  PakeopMmus  caU4omcus  (Xi),  a  foswl  scorpion.    Upper  Sflurian 
(upper  Ludlow),  Lanatkshlie,  Scotland.    (From  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Peach.) 


Fio.  1133.  —  Sflurian  cyitoids  (Nlagtran  and  Monroui).  a,  ColiocystUet 
caHodetitis,  Rochester  shale;  b,  c,  JaMocyslii  hariUyi,  with  eDlargements  of 
on]  end,  Manlius ;  d,  e,  FiaidtxrinUci  gordoni,  Manliua. 


^0.  1333.  —  North  American  Silurian  (Niagaran)  cystoids  (a-b),  blastoids 
(c-(f),aDdcrinaida (e-f).  a, Hoiocysliles  alter ital«s ;  b,  Gomphocyslilts  gtani,  in- 
tenul  mold;  c,  d,  Troostoerintu  reinviardli  (Xi-J),  with  ambuUcnim  much 
enkiged;  e, },  Periuhocrinus  {Saccocrinus)  omalus;  g,  P.  lennessecnsis;  k,  t, 
Sipkimocriiitu  nobilit,  internal  mold  and  exterior;  j,  EucaJyplocrinus  crasius, 
about  half  natural  size ;  k,  I,  Eucolypiocrinus  elrodi,  lateral  and  basal  views. 
369 
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nud-Silurian  widespread  land  conditions  which  placed  a  premium  upoD  ability 
to  breathe  air.  buects  probably  existed  but  are  little  known.  Cyatoids  stiU 
abound  (Caryocrinus,  Fig.  1157;  CaitocystUes,  Fig.  1131},  and  crinoids  have 


Fia.  1J34.  — A  crinoid  (Crolalocrinus  pidcher)  from  the  Silurian  of  Gotland. 
A,  crown  with  folded  anns;  B,  portion  ot  stem.     (After  Angelio.) 

become  mora  abundant  {IcUkyocrinus,  Eucalyplocrinus,  etc,  Fig.  1133). 
too,  are  present  {TraosUxrinus,  Fig.  11331:,  d).  Other  ecbinoderms 
Ftah  (ostracodenns)  abounded  in  the  riveis,  and  are  found  especially 


in  Upper  Silurian  dqjosits.  They  are  closely  related  to  Devonian  types. 
Higher  vertebratei  and  land  plants  are  still  unknown,  though  the  latter  prob- 
ably existed.  Marine  plants,  however,  existed,  especially  the  lime- secreting 
tl^,  Spharocodiutn  (¥igi,  rajj,  13^6), Gir«iiuUa,elc.  They  abound  m  the  rocks 
of  Gotland  aod  other  parts  of  Sweden  (Fig.  1 137). 


Silurian  Faunas 


b.—Spharacodiim   tallandkum,    i   section    showing    dtUBCteiistk 
micro-structure,  enUrged  forty  times.    (After  Munthe.) 


Fig.  1137.  —  The  late  Professor  A.  Rothpletz  of  Municb  exumning  for 
GirBandla  a  fossHiferous  slab  in  a  quarry  in  Silurian  limestones  in  Gotland, 
Sweden.  He  is  standing  on  the  top  bed  of  the  Lowei  Silurian  (Lower  Got- 
Undian).    See  Fig.  119S6.    (Plioto  by  the  author,  1910J 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  DEVONIAN  OR  DEVONIC  STSTEH 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  marine  formations  on  which  this 
system  was  founded,  the  strata  which  in  England  were  found  to 
separate     the    Coal-measures    and 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series  from 
the  old  graywackes  were  familiarly 
known  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
the  lower  of  the  two  great  red  sand- 
stone series  which  had  been  widely 
traced  in  the  British  Isles.    The 
Old  Red  Sandstone  is  most  typically 
developed  in   Scotland,  where   the 
labors  of  Hugh  Miller  have  made 
them  widely  known.     Miller  (pot- 
trait.  Fig.  1238)  was  a  self-educated 
geologist,    and   master   of  a   good 
Fio.ii38.-HDCHMaLER.        literary  style,  albeit  a  stone-mason 
by  profession.    Bom  in  1802  in  a 
small  straw-thatched  cottage  (Fig.  1239)  in  the  fishing-town  of 
Cromarty,  on  the  northeast  coast  rf  Scotland,  his  early  life  was 
spent    among    humble 
surroundings  but  within 
easy  reach  of  the  won- 
derful sections  of  that 
picturesque   portion   of 
the  Scottish  coast.     As 
boy  and  man,  appren- 
tice, journeyman,  and 
master-mason,     he 
searched  out  the  fossil 
treasures  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  the  other 

formations  of  his  native      Fic  1239,— The  birthplace  of  Hugh  MiUer  in 
land,  and  in  his  mature         Cromarty,  Scotland.     (Photo  by  author.) 
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years  made  them  and  the  characters  of  the  rocks  themselves 
known  to  the  scientific  world  by  his  facile  pen.'  The  Old  Red 
Sandstone  is  a  purely  continental  formation,  formerly  thought  to 
have  been  deposited  in  great  fresh-water  lakes,  but  now  recognized 
to  be  of  fiood-plaia  and  playa  origin,  the  result  of  torrential,  and 
in  part  perhaps  of  eolian,  deposition.  It  was  not  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting a  distmct  system  in  the  geological  succession.  When, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  rocks  beneath  the  Carboniferous 
beds  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  at 
first  referred  to  the  Cambro-Silurian,  contained  distinctive  fossils 
which  phtxd  these  rocks  between  the  Silurian  and  the  Carbonif- 


FiG.  1140.  —  Coast  scene  at  Torquay,  South  Devonshire,  England,  showing 
difig  of  Devonian  rocks  in  the  type  region. 

erous  Limestone  series,  it  became  apparent  that  a  new  system  had 
been  discovered,  and  that  it  held  the  same  position  in  the  geolog- 
ical succession  as  that  occupied  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  farther 
north.  To  this  new  system  the  name  Devonian  was  applied  by 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison  in  1837,  the  exposures  in  Devonshire 
becoming  the  type  section  (Figs.  1240,  1241).  As  is  the  case  with 
roost  of  the  older  rocks  of  England,  the  Devonian  strata  of  Devon- 
shire are  much  disturbed,  and  the  series  is  incomplete;  and 
because  of  the  disturbance  and  the  partial  metamorphism  of  the 
strata,  the  fossils  are  often  poorly  preserved.    A  far  better  section 
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of  the  DevoniaD  rocks  is  found  in  western  Germany  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  of  Belgium.  The  rocks  into  which  the  Rhine  has  cut 
its  beautiful  gorge  (Fig.  6oi,  p.  703,  PL  I)  belong  to  this  system. 


Fig.  1341.  —  Upper  Devooian  strata  in  the  type  region,  in  southwestern 
Engknd.  (Padstow,  Comwatl.)  These  strata  are  alternating  limestones  and 
shales.    (Geol.  Survey,  England,  from  Lake  and  BastaJl.) 

but  less  disturbed  and  more  fossiliferous  Devonian  rocks,  chiefly 
limestones,  which  commonly  exhibit  coral-reef  structure,  are  found 
in  the  famous  Eifel  district  (Fig.  1242).    This  and  the  Bohemian 


1342.  —  Devonian  coral  reefs  and  hmestones  now  forming  high  cliS 
above  Gerolstem  in  the  Eifel,  Germany. 
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region  (Fig.  1243),  form  the  two  best-known  and,  in  many  respects, 
most  characteristic  districts  in  which  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
Europe  are  preserved. 

Devonian  rocks  are  widespread  over  Russia,  extending  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  They  present  both  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and 
the  marine  type.  They  are  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  are 
widespread  in  central  Asia.    They  also  occur  in  South  America. 

Once  more,  however,  North  America  furnishes  the  most  complete 
record  of  the  Devonian  formations,  because  here  the  rocks  are  not 


Fig.  1243.  —  Collecting  Lower  Devonian  fossils  in  a  limestone  quarry  at 
Konjepniss,  Bohemia;  Mareck,  the  field  assistant  of  Joachim  Barrande. 
(Photo  by  author.) 

only  preserved  over  wide  areas,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  little 
disturbed.  Again  the  state  of  New  York  has  given  us  the  type 
sections  for  the  North  American  Devonian  and,  therefore,  in  a 
measure,  thetype  sections  for  the  Devonian  of  the  world.  Next 
in  importance  to  those  of  New  York  are  the  exposures  found  in 
Michigan,  which  extend  into  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  on  the  one  hand, 
and  into  Ontario,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  on  the  other.  The  Appala- 
chians include  Devonian  rocks  in  their  folds  in  Pennsylvania, 
.  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  north- 
west Canadian  region  also  present  Devonian  strata,  often  in  con- 
adeiable  thickness. 
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Fig.  1344.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  Devonian  rocks  in  North 

America.     (After  Bailey  Willis.) 


The  Devonian  Formations  op  North  America 

The  Devonian  period,  like  the  Silurian,  opened  with  restricted 
seas  in  both  America  and  the  Old  Worid,  but  the  areas  of  con- 
tinuous deposition  are  more  extensive  than  was  the  case  at  the 
opening  of  the  Silurian. 

Classification  and  Subdivisions 

The  Devonian  formations  of  North  America,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  typically  developed  in  the  state  of  New  York,  more  than 
one  half  of  its  area  being  covered  by  these  rocks.    The  succession 
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is  very  complete  and  must  serve  as  the  standard  for  comparison 
for  other  regions.    The  following  major  divisions  are  recognized : 

ICbautauqiuD  division  .    .    .     Chemung-C«tsk31  group. 
I  Portage  group. 
Senecan  division {  Naples,  Ithaca,  and  Oneonta  beds. 
I  Genesec-Tully  group. 

_....,       [  Elian  division Hamilton  group. 

J:       .        TTi  .    ■      J'  ■  ■  /  MaiceUus-Onondaga  group. 

Devonian    Ulstenan  division     .     ,     .     .  <  p  .   .      .    e.     ^^"^ "      '^ 
^i^.uu>«i  [  ^  Schohane-Esopus  group. 

Lowet       f  Oriakanian  division  ....      Oriskany-Port  Even  group. 
'  Devonian  \  Helderbeigiaii  division .     .     .      Helderbcrg  formations. 

Characteristic  Sections 

Helderbe^-Catskill  Section.  —  The  most  complete  and  contin- 
uous section  of  the  Devonian  strata  is  found  in  the  Helderberg  and 
Catskill  Mountains  of  eastern  New  York.    The  series  here  is  com- 


Fic.  1145.  —  Section  from  the  Hudson  River  near  Rondout,  New  York,  to 
the  top  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  showing  the  unconformable  3uperpo»tion  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  upon  the  Ordovician,  aod  the  conformable  succession  of  the 
Devonian  formations  from  the  Coeymans  to  the  Catskill.  The  thickness  of  the 
higher  formations  (Oneonta  and  Catskill)  is  not  fully  represented.     (Original.) 

pUtated  by  one  or  more  overthrusts  and  many  faults,  and  in  some 
sections  the  strata  have  been  strongly  folded.  For  greater  sim- 
plicity the  faults  and  thrusts  will  be  omitted  so  that  the  section  as 
faere  given  is  not  wholly  true  to  the  actual  (Fig.  1245). 
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At  Kingston,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Cobleskill  limestone  rests 
uncoDfonnably  upon  the  Ordovician  sandstone  and  is  followed 


Fig.  1246.  — Section  of  Upper  Silurian  and  Loner  Devonian  straU  exposed 
in  Becker  Quarry,  Schoharie,  New  York.  The  floor  and  lower  lace  of  the  quany 
expose  the  Manlius  limestone;  the  brush-covered  retreating  portion  is  fonned 
by  the  transition  beds;  the  upper  cli£i  is  formed  of  the  Coeymtuis  limestone. 
(Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

by  the  Rondout  waterlime  and  the  Manlius  limestone  which  form 
the  top  of  the  Silurian.  Upon  this,  with  perfect  conformity, 
follows  the  &TSt  of  the  Helderberg  beds,  the  Coeymans  limestone. 


Fig.  1247.  —  Gypidtda  cotymanetuis.    Coeymans.    The  lower  figure  shows  the 
interior  of  the  pedicle  valve  with  the  spondylium.    (I.  F.) 

This  is  the  chamcteristic  relationship  throughout  the  Helderberg 
escarpment  (Fig.  1246).  At  Kingston  the  Coeymans  is  about 
50  feet  thick  and  contains  many  characteristic  fossils,  among  which 
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Gypidula  coeymanensis  (Fig.  1147)  may  be  noted.  Then  follow 
about  75  or  100  feet  of  more  ahaly  limestones  in  which,  gradually, 
new  species  of  fossils  appear,  while  G.  ateymanensis  is  absent. 


Fia.i3^.  —  Spiri/ermacT0plaira.    New  Scotland.    Reduced.    (I.  F.) 

Most  typical  of  this  second  division,  the  New  Scotland,  is  Spirijer 
macropUura  (Fig.  1248),  but  there  are  many  others.  The  third 
division  is  a  very  pure  shell  limestone,  the  Becraft,  much  valued 
for  the  making  of  Portland  cement.    It  is  named  from  Ml.  Becraft 


Fio.  1349.  —  CTiff  of  Lower  Devonian  Becraft  UmesttMie  on  the  slcpea  of 
Dan's  Hill,  Schoharie.  The  cave  and  the  pillar  of  the  overhanging  ledge  are 
fonned  by  the  upper  New  Scotland  transition  beds.  (See  Fig.  13646.) 
(Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Mtueum,  John  M.  ClarLe,  Director.) 

near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  (Fig.  1249).  Its  thickness  is  about  40  feet, 
and  it  is  characterized  by  many  species  of  fossils  which  appear  for 
the  first  time,  most  typical  among  them  being  Gypidula  pseudo' 
galeata   (Fig.   12500)  and  Spirijer  concinnus   (Fig.   1350 1).    A 
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fourth  division,  the  Alsen,  is  of  variable  thickness  and  differs  from 
the  preceding  nminly  in  the  presence  of  chert  bands;  G.  pseudo- 
tgaUala  is  absent,  but  Spinjer  concinnus  is  common.  The  top  of 
this  rock  series  is  characterized  by  an  erosion  surface  indicating  a 


Fig.    i»soo. — GypidtJa    pittido{aUiUa.      Fio.  1  aso  b.—Spirifer  amdnnus. 
Becraft.    (I.  F.)  Becraft  and  Alsen.    (I.  F.) 

break  in  the  section.  Resting  disconfonnably  upon  this  surface 
is  an  impure  shaly  limestone  with  lenses  of  more  calcareous  matter, 
the  Port  Euien,  100  or  more  feet  thick  in  this  region,  but  absent 
farther  north.  Besides  many  fragments  of  fossils,  evidently  worn 
from  the  underlying  rocks,  this  formation  contains  new  species. 


Fic.  lasi  d.  —  Spiriftr  wenesus.     Oriskany.     a,  exterior  of   pedicle  valve, 
b,  interioi  mold  of  same.    Reduced.    (I.  F.) 

many  of  them  characteristic  of  the  Oriskany  formation  of  which 
it  is  a  part  and  into  which  it  grades.  The  Oriskany  is  Urgely  a 
sandstone,  sometimes  finely  conglomeratic  but  with  calcareous 
matter  as  well.  It  is  characterized  by  ^^W/eMircwonM  (Fig.  1251  a), 
S.  mwckismi  (Fig.   1351  b),  Rmsselcsria  amides   (Fig.   i2$2  a), 
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Bipparionyx  proximus  (Fig.  1352  i),  etc.  It  is  about  60 feet  thick. 
Then  follow  dark  silicious  shales,  several  hundred  feet  thick, 
weathering  readily  and  producing  valleys.    This  is  the  Esopus- 


Fig.  11516,  —  Spiriftr  murchisoni.     Oiiskanj'.     Pedicle  and  side  virtre  and 
internal  mold  of  pedicle  valve.    Reduced.     (I.  F.) 

Schoharie  series,  which  becomes  more  calcareous  upward  and  grades 
into  the  Onondaga  limestone  (Fig.  1253),  a  massive  cherty  rock  50 
feet  or  more  in  thickness  and  carrying  corals  {Pavosi4es,  Zaphrentis, 


FlC.   1151  a.  —  Senisetaria  ovoidet.     Oiiskany.     Reduced.     (I.  F.) 

Fig.  1354)  and  other  fossils  (Figs.  1255-1257).  Another  black 
shale,  the  MarceUus,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  with  few  and 
small  fossils  and  very  bituminous,  succeeds  this  Hmestone  and 
also  iouDS  valleys,  and  it  passes  upward  into  more  sandy  shales 
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Fio.  ia$ib.  —  HipparUmyx  proximus.  Oriskany.  Side  view  of  convex 
(brachial)  valve  and  impies^on  of  flat  (pedicle)  valve,  showing  the  muscle 
scan.    (I.  F.) 


Pio.  1353. —  Onondaga  limestone,  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Allegheny 
plateau.  Deep  solution  fissures  are  formed  along  the  joint  cracks.  (Courtesy 
N.  y.  SUte  Museum,  John  M.  Claike,  Directoi.) 
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and  saodatones  with  marine  fossils   (Spirifer  mucrottatus,   Fig. 
1358(1;  Trofiidt>leptus  airit$atus.  Fig.  13586, etc.  (Figs.  1358  c,  (0) 


.  1154, — Zaphretilii  protifica.      Fic.  \i%s.~-Syringopofa  pereleians. 
Onondaga.     (After  Rominger.) 


about  500  feet  thick  which  form  the  lower  Eamillon  or  Mt.  Marion 
beds.  These  are  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  upper  Hamilton  or 
Ashokan  beds,  600  feet  thick,  which  furnish  the  best  (A  the  Hudson 


FlO.  1156a.  — Ueris-      FiC.  \is6b.~LtpUKizlia  fiabtUita.    Oriskany  aod 
tdia  nasuUt;  Schoharie-  Onondaga,  of  world-wide  distribution.     (I.  F.) 

Onondaga.     (Hall  and 
Clarke.) 

River  bluestone  or  flagstones  (Fig.  1259)  and  are  non-marine  delta 
deposits.  See  Figs.486and487,pp.  578,s79,Pt.  I.  The  next  series 
represents  the  Portage  group,  and  consists  of  bluestone  and  red 
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and  gray  or  greenish  shales  carrying  plant  remains  at  intervals 
(OneotUa  series,  Figs.  1260,  1261).  These  are  about  3000  feet 
thick  and  are  capped  by  the  CatskiU  sandstones  (F^.  126s),  chiefly 


Fic.  1157. — Spirifer  acuminalus.    Onondaga,    (I.  F.) 


Fio.  1158  a.  —  Spirifer  mucronalui.    Hamilton  shales.    (I.  F.) 


Flo.  13SS  b.  —  TnpidokpivscariiUitiu;  threeviews.    Hamilton  shales.    (I.F.) 


^ 


Fig.    i3s6  e.—Pltfinea   (CorxllUes)      Fk.  lasS  d.  —  Pkacops  rana.  Hunil- 
jtobtttum.    Hamilton  shales.  (I.F.)  ton.    (I.F.) 
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red,  and  some  white  beds  which  extend  to  the  top  of  the  Catslull 
Mountains,  a  thickness  of  about  1000  feet  remaining  after  much 
erosion.    In  Penosylvania  these  beds  are  5000  feet  thick.    They 


Fig.  1159.  —  Stewut  flagstone  quarry  in  upper  Hamilton  formation  north 
of  RensseUervilie,  N.  Y.  The  fla^tones  are  obtained  from  the  massive  layen 
in  the  bottom  of  thequairy  (4}  to  6  ft.)  above  which  lie  shales  with  Hamilton 
fossils,  capped  by  glacial  material.  (Photo  by  C.  S.  Prossei;  courtesy  N.  Y. 
State  Museum,  John  M.  Claike,  Diiectoi.) 


Fig.  1160.  — The  Rocks,  ConesviBe,  New  York.  An  exposure  of  Oneoota 
sandstone  (Upper  DevMiian).  (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M. 
Oariw,  DirectoT.) 
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include  at  some  horizons  fresh  or  brackish  water  clams  (Fig. 
1263)- 

Analysis  of  the  Section.  —  The  Lower  Devonian  beds  represent 
continuous  deposition  upon  the  Upper  Silurian  and  comprise  a 
series  of  limestones  primarilyoforganicmatter,  chiefly  shells,  with 


Fto.  iifii.  —  Oneontft  sandstones  and  shales  (red  and  green)  at  ManorkJU 
Falls,  New  York,  above  the  bridge.  (Courtesy  New  York  State  Museum, 
John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

a  minimum  of  terrigenous  material.  The  series  is  terminated 
by  an  erosion  plane  which  marks  a  withdrawal  of  the  sea.  This 
erodon  plane  is  found  everywhere  in  tlie  Appalachian  trough 
except  at  its  northern  end  (Gasp^),  where  a  vastly  greater  thick- 
ness of  limestones  represents  the  Helderberg  series  (isoo  feet). 
Above  the  erosion  plane  follows  a  detrital  lime-rock  (Fort  Ewen) 
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apparently  formed  from  material  eroded  from  the  Helderberg 
series,  and  recemented  in  the  depressed  areas  into  which  it  was 


Fig.  ii6i.  — Catskill  fonnation,   Kaaterskill  Falls,  N.  Y.    {Court«y  New 
York  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

washed.     It  is  covered  by  the  Orislcany  sandstone.     In  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  the  Port  Ewen  beds  rest  upon  the  Coeymans  lime- 


Flo.  1363,  —  Ammgenia  caiskUIensii.    Oneonta  and  Catskill.    {I.  F) 

stone,  the  higher  Helderberg  beds  being  eroded.    In  Maryland  the 
Oriskany  sandstone  rests  on  Becraft  limestone.    In  the  northern 
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end  of  the  trough  (Gasp£)  the  Oriskanian  series  consists  almost 
entirely  of  limestones,  800  feet  thick.  The  unfossiliferous  Esopu^ 
Schoharie  muds  are  followed  by  the  Onondaga  coral-limestone,  and 


Fio.  1165.  — Diagram  of  the  relationship  of  the  Ordovician,  SQurian,  and 
early  Devonian  strata  of  New  York,  a,  Beekmantown ;  a',  Deepkill  shalM; 
(,  Black  River-Trrnton  1  b',  Nonnanskill-CanajDharie  shalci  c,  Utica  ahale; 
did',  Lorraine;  e,  Oswego  sandstone ;  «',ShawanguDk  conglomerate;  /,  Queens- 
ton  shales;  ;,  Medina  sandstones;  A,  Clinton-Niagara ;  t,  Saliua-Bertie;  i'.High 
Falls-Rosendale ;  j,  CobteskiU-Rondout ;  k,  Manlius;  J,  Coeymans;  m,  New 
Scotland;  n,  Becraft;  o,  Alsen;  p.  Port  Ewen-Orisfcany;  p",  Decetrville; 
q,  Eaoptu;  r,  Schoharie  grit;  r',  Schoharie  shales;  s,  s',  Onondaga  limestone. 

this  is  succeeded  by  black  muds  which  grade  upward  into  sandy 
shales.  Above  the  lower  Hamilton  the  series  is  wholly  non-marine, 
begjrming  with  bluestones  and  ending  with  red  beds,  indicating  a 
progressive  change  toward  aridity. 


Fig.  1366.  —  Section  (partly  on  Lake  Erie)  in  western  New  York,  from  the 
head  of  the  Niagara  River  to  the  hills  of  southern  New  York,  showing  the 
■ucceswon  of  the  Devonian  strata.     (Original.) 

The  sections  of  the  Helderberg  escarpment  farther  to  the  north- 
west at  Schoharie  {Fig.  1264)  are  somewhat  simpler  and  less  com- 
plete, and  are  here  given  for  comparison  (Fig.  1265). 

Lake  Erie  Section.  —  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York  the  strata  have  a  very  gentle  southerly  dip  (Fig,  iz66). 
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At  Buffalo  the  Onondaga  limestone  rests  disconformably  upon  the 
Cobleskill  (Fig.  1168,  p.  324),  all  the  intervening  beds  being  absent, 


Fig.  1167.  —  Outcrop  of  Marcellus  shale,  showing  the  numerous  joint  jdaiies 
and  thur  effect  on  the  rapidity  of  treatfaering.  The  exposure  is  on  a  small 
brook  which  carries  away  the  talus  as  it  is  foimed.  (Couttesy  N.  V.  St«t« 
Museum,  Jolm  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

except  a  layer  of  sand  grains  which  represents  the  Oriskany.    The 
Onondaga  is  nearly  200  feet  thick  and  often  shows  coral  reef 


Fig.  i»68.  —  Upper  Marcellus  shale,  shore  of  Lake  Erie.    (I.  P.  Bishop,  photo.) 

Structure.      The  Marcellus  Is  a  black  bituminous  shale,  much 
thinner  than  in  the  east  (Figs.  1267, 1368),  and  grades  upward  into 
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more  calcareous  shales,  the  Hamilton,  very  rich  in  fossils  and  with 
several  thin  limestone  beds  (Fig.  1269).  It  is  temunated  by  a 
layer  of  iron  pyrites  with  fossils,  which  in  central  New  York  be- 


Fto.  1 J69.  —  SectioD  of  Devonian  strata,  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  N.  Y.  Middle 
Dcvoniui  (Hamilton)  beds  in  lower  half  (part  of  upper  Ludlow  shale,  Morae 
Creek  limestone,  Windom  shales),  covered  by  projecting  Styliotina  (Genundewa) 
limestone  and  the  black  lowei  Portage  shales  of  the  U[^[  Devoruan.  (I.  P. 
Bishop,  photo.) 


Fio.  1270. —  Projecting  ledge  of  Tully  limestone  with  upper  Hamilton 
(Moscow)  shale  beneath.  Tinker's  Falb  near  Tully,  N.  V.  (Charles  H. 
Shamel,  photo.) 
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comes  the  TuUy  limestone,  25  ^^^  ^  thickness  (Figs.  1270,  1271). 
Among  its  characteristic  fossils  Hypolhyris  cuboides  (Fig.  1279  a) 
may  be  noted.    The  Genesee  shale  is  also  thin  in  western  New 


Fig.  ia7i.  —Quarry  in  Tully  limestone,  TuUy,  N.  Y.     (Charles  H.  Shamel, 
photo.) 

York  (Fig.  1269),  but  75  feet  or  more  in  thickness  in  central  New 
York  (Fig.  1272),  where  it  is  a  black  bituminous  shale  with  few 
fossils.     Farther  east  its  place  is  partly  taken  by  the  Sherburne 


Fig.  la/a.  —  Outcrop  of  Tully  limestone  capped  by  Genesee  shale  (tree 
covered)  on  the  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y.  (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum, 
John  M.  Garke,  Director.) 
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sandstone,  a  beach  and  sandbar  deposit  (Fig.  1273).  The  Portage 
beds  which  succeed  are  gray  and  black  shales  in  frequent  alter- 
nation capped  by  sandstones.  They  are  typically  exposed  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Genesee  at  Portage,  frofti  which  locality  they  received 
their  name  (Figs,  t2^\-l2^(i).  Among  the  characteristic  fossils  are 
goniatites  (Fig.  1277}  and  small  pelecypods.  Eastward  they  are 
replaced  by  the  Ithaca  beds,  which  carry  a  distinctive  fauna  (Fig. 


Fig.  1373.  —  Portion  ol  a  fossil  beach  of  Devonian  time  (Sherburne  sand- 
stone), showing  depressions  left  in  the  surface  by  plants  (?)  Futoides  graphka, 
and  a  goniatite  shell.     (After  John  M.  Clarke.) 

1278).  The  last  division  is  formed  of  the  Chemung  sandstone 
and  shales,  which  here  replace  the  Catskill  beds.  Among  the 
many  fossils  of  this  series  Spirifer  disjunctus  (Fig.  1279  *~/)  ™^y 
be  noted.  These  Upper  Devonian  rocks  also  carry  the  peculiar 
cone-in-cone  structures,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  fully  under- 
stood (Fig.  1280). 

Analysis  and  Comparison.  —  The  Helderberg  beds  are  absent 
from  western  New  York.     If  ever  deposited  there,  they  were 
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eroded  agun  during  Oriskany  t±ne.  The  sands  spread  over  the 
erosion  surface  are  occasionally  injected  downward  in  the  Silurian 
Focks  into  fissures,  the  characters  of  which  suggest  that  they 
were  fonned  by  early  Devonian  earthquakes  before  the  Onondaga 
limestone  was  deposited  (Fig.  591,  p.  6S9,  Ft.  I).  The  Onondaga 
limestone  shows  by  its  reef  structure  that  the  waters  were  pure 


Fig.  1374.  — Typ'caJ  exposure  of  the  lower  Portage  shales  in  the  Genesee 
gorge  near  Mount  Morris,  N.  V,  The  sloping  banks  are  fanned  by  the 
Cashaqua  gray  shales  with  goniatites,  etc.  The  upper  part  of  the  bank  in 
the  distance  is  formed  by  the  Rhinestreet  black  shale,  with  fish  remains. 
(Courtesy  N.  Y.  Stale  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

and  warm.  In  the  lagoons  between  the  reefs  silica-secreting 
organisms  (Radiolaria,  sponges,  etc.)  lived,  and  from  their  deposits 
much  chert  was  formed  secondarily  (Fig.  1168,  p.  324).  This 
coral-reef  limestone  can  be  traced  across  the  state  of  New  York  in 
one  direction,  westward  to  Ohio  and  Michigan,  in  another,  and 
southward  to  Kentucky,  having  everywhere  much  the  same  char- 
acter, i.e.,  that  of  a  coral  limestone.  It  is  abruptly  followed  by 
the  black  Marcellus  shale  which  thins  away  in  Ohio,  but  is  thick 
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in  the  Appalachian  trough  where  the  Onondaga  limestone  is  absent. 
An  east-west  section  in  New  York  State  reveab  the  following  rela- 
tionship (Fig.  iiSi): 

In  the  Appalachian  trough,  in  Maryland,  only  blaclc  shales  are 
found.  At  Buffalo  both  limestone  and  shale  are  present,  while  in 
Michigan  only  the  limestone  occurs.  The  shale,  an  eastern  forma* 
tion,  progressively  replaces  the  higher  parts  of  the  limestone  west- 


Fic.  1175. — OiS  of  upper  ToTtage  shales  and  flagstoaes  (Gardeau  beds) 
eqmsed  in  the  gorge  of  the  Genesee  River  between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Falls 
at  Portage,  N.  V.  —  the  type  locality.  The  chief  fossils  in  these  beds  are 
gooiatites  and  pelecypods  (Figs,  ijij  i.tn,  »),  simil&r  to  those  of  theCashaqua 
shales.  These  fossils  are  found  only  in  certain  layers.  (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State 
Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

ward,  the  two  merging ;  they  are  contemporaneous  deposits.  We 
have  here  such  a  series  as  is  forming  to-day  in  the  Florida  reef 
region,  where  the  older  reefs  are  progressively  covered  by  muds 
rich  in  decaying  organic  matter  (see  ante,  p.  300,  Pt.  I).  It  is  essen- 
tially the  Utica  shale-Trenton  limestone  relation  of  the  Ordovician 
repeated  in  the  Devonian  and,  as  the  Utica  was  the  source  of  the 
Trenton  oil,  so  the  Marcellus  is  the  source  of  the  Onondaga  oil 
of  Canada  and  elsewhere.    This  product  of  distillation  from  organic 
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—  Coaialiles    {M antic oceroi)    inliimfsccns,    an  _Vpptt    Devonian 

goniatite;   a,  suture-line.     (After  Kayser.) 


Ro.  1J78.  —  Portage  beds  (typical  Ithaca  phase) ;  shales  and  sandy  beds, 
exposed  in  the  gorge  of  Fall  Creek,  Flume  Falls.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Courtesy 
N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 
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matter  passes  laterally  from  the  shale,. where  it  originated,  into 
the  limestone,  where  it  was  stored. 

The  Hamilton  beds  of  western  New  York  are  marine  throughout, 
the  Qon-tnarine  upper  beds  (bluestone)  of  the  east  having  become 
merged  into  the  marine  sediments.  The  limestone  beds  of  the 
Hamilton  in  western  New  York  are  merely  the  attenuated  members 
of  the  great  limestone  series  which  ahnost  entirely  replaces  the 


Fig.  1179.  —  Upper  Devooian  bracluopods,  a,  Bypalhyris  cubeides,  3  views, 
Tully;  b-c,  Spirifir  (Relkuloria)  lavis,  pedicle  valve  with  apical  viev,  Portage; 
4,  Spirifcr  makostoHs,  Ithaca-CtiEmung ;  e-/,  Spirijer  disjutKlus;  e,  internal 
mold  of  long-winged  form  showing  characteristic  division  by  dental  plates; 
/,  exterior  of  short-winged  pedicle  valve,  Chemung;  g-h,  Schucherlelta  ckemuu- 
(nuu,  aiMcal  view,  and  pedicle  valve,  Chemung ;  i,  ProducUlla  hailana,  oppo^te 
news,  western  Upper  Devonian ;  j'-j6,  ProducttUa  spuicsa,  two  views  of  pedicle 
valve,  fortage,  Chemung,  Kinderhook. 

shales  of  this  period  in  Michigan.  Thus  we  have  here  an  ideally 
graded  formarion,  —  sandy  shales  and  sandstone,  partly  non- 
marine  with  plants  in  the  east  near  the  shore;  calcareous  shales 
rich  in  marine  fossils  farther  west ;  and  limestones  with  coral  reef 
structures  in  the  open  sea  a  thousand  miles  or  more  from  the  shore 
(Figs.  1282,  1283  a,  ft). 

In  central  New  York  the  Hamilton  is  followed  conformably 
by  the  Tully  limestone  which  becomes  a  layer  of  iron  pyrites  in  the 
west.  Traced  southward  to  Pennsylvania  this  limestone  is  pro- 
gressively replaced  by  the  black  Genesee  muds,  the  higher  members 
of  which  overlie  the  Tully  limestone  in  New  York.  This  corre- 
sponds precisely  to  the  replacement  of  the  Onondaga  limestone 
by  the  Marcellus  shale.  It  means  that  pure  open  water  existed 
in  the  north,  while  muds  were  washed  in  from  the  south,  and  these 
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muds  spread  northward,  replacing  the  limestone  (Fig.  1384). 
Over  the  interior  of  North  America  the  Middle  and  Upper  De- 
vonian beds  are  separated  by  an  erosioo  interval,  which  shows 


Fig.  iiSo.  —  Coue-in-cone  structure  from  the  Upper  Devoniin  of  soutli- 
western  New  York.  The  large  specimcD  shows  a  fragment  of  rock  from  above 
with  concentric  lines  marking  outlines  of  cones.  Two  of  the  cones  have  been 
removed,  leavinj;  funnel-form  depressions.  One  of  the  cones  thus  removed 
is  shown  in  the  lower  left-hand  figure.  The  larger  cone  is  from  another  larger 
group.  (Photograph  by  B.  Hubbard  from  specimens  in  Columbia  Universily 
Geological  Museum.) 

that  at  the  end  of  Hamilton  Ume  the  sea  withdrew  for  a  while. 
Sometimes  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  Hamilton  series  has  been  re- 
moved again  by  erosion,  and  after  that  black  muds  were  spread  over 


FlO.  laSi.  —East-west  section  in  New  York  Stale,  showing  the  replacing 
relationship  of  the  Marcellus  shale  on  the  east  and  the  Onondaga  limestone  on 
the  west,  a,  a",  6,  Onondaga  limestone;  c,  lower  Marcellus  shale;  d,  i,  lime- 
stone with  AganiatUfs;  e,  c',  middle  Marcellus  shale;  /,  Stafiord  limestone; 
(,  i",  upper  MarceUus  shale.     (Aftei^.  M.  Clarke.) 
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the  eroded  surface,  these  reaching  a  thickness  of  600  feet  in  Ohio 
{Ohio  shale).  It  is  these  black  muds  which  send  fingers  eastward 
to  interlock  with  the  green  and  gray  muds  of  the  east,  as  is  shown 


Fio.  n8i.  —  Ideal  section  from  eastern  New  York  to  Michigan,  showing  the 
change  in  facies  of  the  Middle  Devonian  (Hamilton)  strata  from  delta  sands 
with  plant  remains  on  the  east,  to  coral-reef  rock  on  the  west.     (Otiginal.) 

by  the  alternation  of  black  and  gray  muds  in  the  western  New 
York  section.  Again  it  is  these  black  muds  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  which  in  all  probability  were  the  source  of  the  petroleum 


Fic,  1283.  —  Devonian  reefs  of  Attawapishkat  River,  Canada,  a,  Rcefi 
covered  by  bedded  strata  shown  in  river  bank ;  b,  a  single  reef  mass  modeled 
out  by  erosion.     {After  Bell  from  Principles  of  Stratigraphy.) 

which  was  stored  in  the  interbedded  sandy  layers  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  of  western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been 
so  extensively  exploited  in  the  Olean-Bradford  region.    The  east- 


west  relation  of  this  series  is  diagrammatically  represented  as 
follows  (Fig.  1285): 
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Comparing  the  sections  of  eastern  and  western  New  York,  we 
note  that  the  Upper  Devonian  beds  of  the  east  are  all  continental, 
becoming  increasingly  red  toward  the  top.  In  western  New  York 
they  are  all  marine  with  no  red  beds  in  the  Pevoniaii.     Between 


Fig.  uSs-  —  Diaitraniinatic  section  from  the  CatskiD  region  of  eastero  New 
York  to  CHiio,  showing  the  relationships  and  relative  tluckoesses  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  fonnations,  and  the  inteifing-ring  of  the  blacic  shale  (black)  from  the 
west  with  the  green  shales  (white)  and  the  sandstones  from  the  east   (Original.) 

these  two  sections  we  &nd  marine  beds  at  the  base  and  continental 
beds  at  the  top.  The  following  diagram  shows  this  relationship 
(F^5.  iz86).  The  interpretation  is  as  follows :  In  the  Appalachian 
trough  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  sands  and  muds  were  built 


Fig.  1186.  —  Dic^ram  showing   the  relationships  of  the  Upper   Devonian 
marine  and  contiuenlal  formations  in  the  state  of  New  York.    (OriginaL) 

into  alluvial  fans  by  rivers  from  Appalachia.  In  the  center  of 
the  trough  and  westward,  marine  conditions  prevailed  and  the 
finer  sands  and  muds  were  deposited  there,  enclosing  marine  or- 
ganisms. The  rivers  became  more  intermittent  and  the  climate 
drier,  so  that  the  higher  sands  could  be  oxidized,  as  a  result  of 
which,  they  are  red  beds  to-day.    These  red  d^tskiU  beds  gradu- 
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ally  spread  westward  and  progressively  replaced  the  marine  Che- 
miing  beds,  this  beiag  another  example  of  replacing  overlap. 


The  Devonian  History  of  North  America 

At  the  opening  of  Lower  Devonian  time,  the  seas  were  restricted 
to  the  Appalachian  trough,  which  apparently  was  closed  on  the 
south.  An  epeiric  sea  probably  lay  in  the  Cordilleran  trough 
as  well,  though  we  know  Uttle  as  yet  of  the  formations  in  that 
region.  The  Appalachian  trough  (Fig.  1 287)  opened  to  the  Atlantic 
on  the  northeast  (Gaspe  region),  and  organisms  from  the  Atlantic 
entered  its  waters.  Other  organisms,  surviving  in  the  trough  from 
Monroan  time,  became  modified  under  the  restricted  environment 
produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the  seas,  and  from  these  two  sources' 
the  Helderberg  fauna  was  developed.  Most  of  the  species  were 
probably  developed  within  the  trough  from  survivors  of  the 
Silurian  fauna,  just  as  a  special  fauna  has  developed  in  the  Red 
Sea  to-day  from  ancestors  which  had  entered  it  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Over  the  interior  of  North  America  erosion  was  going  on, 
but  the  rivers  of  Appalachia  appear  to  have  been  little  active.  At 
the  end  of  Helderbergian  time  the  sea  withdrew  to  the  Atlantic 
(Fig.  1288),  leaving  the  trough  dry  and  subject  in  places  to  erosion, 
so  that  much,  and  sometimes  all,  of  the  Helderberg  deposits  was 
removed  again,  though  locally  the  product  of  this  erosion  accu- 
mulated in  depressions,  and  from  this  material  the  Port  Ewen  beds 
were  formed.  At  the  same  time  deposition- continued  near  the 
mouth  of  the  trough,  forming  the  thick  series  at  Gasp6.  Meanwhile 
sands  from  various  sources,  chiefly  erosion  of  older  sandstones 
(Sylvania,  St.  Peter,  or  basal  sandstones),  were  spread  over  the 
eroded  land  surfaces,  probably  largely  by  the  wind,  so  that  when 
the  trough  was  flooded  again  (Fig.  1289)  and  the  waters  spread 
westward  over  the  eroded  surface,  they  found  quartz  sands,  some- 
times in  thick  deposits  in  hollows,  at  other  times  in  thin  layers. 
These  sands  were  more  or  less  reworked  by  the  waves,  and  the 
animals  of  the  sea  contributed  their  shells  to  the  deposit,  which 
in  places  became  very  f ossilif erous.  Thus  was  formed  the  Oriskany 
sandstone,  which  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  thick  and  very 
pure  quartz-sand  (Fig.  485,  p.  578,  Pt.  I),  but  in  other  regions. is 
often  only  a  thin  layer  of  quartz  grains.  The  typical  Oriskany 
fauna  entered  the  trough  from  the  Atlantic,  but  the  Arctic  sea,  the 
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Fig.  1187.  —  Pahcogeographic  map  of  North  America  in  Heldcrbeigian  time, 
drawing  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  (black)  at  the  opening  of  the  De- 
vonian.   (Original.} 

home  of  coral  growth,  also  advanced  southward.  In  that  sea  the 
old  Upper  Silurian  fauna  had  become  modi&ed  and  it  now  returned 
to  the  North  American  continent  as  the  Onondaga  fauna,  and 
coral  reefs  once  more  began  to  grow  in  central  North  America 
(Figs.  lago,  1391).  By  this  time  the  rivers  of  Appaladua  had 
become  active  again.    At  first  they  spread  mud  ddtas  into  the 
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waters,  thus  fonning  the  Esopus-Schoharie  muds.    Then  followed 
the  Marcellus  muds,  which  slowly  spread  westward,  cztioguishmg 


Fig.  I  »88.  —  PalioEeographic  map  of  North  America  in  early  Oriskany  time, 
showing  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  (black),  and  the  type  of  drainage. 

(Original.) 

the  coral-reef  growth  as  they  advanced.    At  last  only  a  remnant 
of  the  Onondaga  fauna  remained  in  the  interior  sea,  but  now  the 
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Atlantic  fauna  entered  again,  and  from  these   two  sources  the 
Hamilton  fauna  was  developed.    This  spread,  as  the  waters  again 


Fig.  1289.  —  Palzogeogiaphic  map  of  North  America  in  late  Oriskany  tunc, 
when  the  Appalachian  trough  was  again  Qooded.     (OrigioaJ.) 

deepened,  over  the  region  of  the  black,  muds  of  the  preceding  epoch 
(Fig.  129a).  Meanwhile,  the  Cordilleran  sea  had  spread  eastward, 
its  waters  having  become  populated  by  immigrants  from  Asia 


Pic.  119a.  —  DUenuumatic  section  of  the  Middle  Devonian  coral  reef  et' 
posed  OD  the  north  face  (inface)  of  the  Onondaga  cuesta  near  Willianuville  in 
western  New  York.    (Original) 
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by  way  of  Alaska,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  distribution  of 
the  fossils  in  these  beds.    These  waters  bearing  the  Asiatic  fauna 


Fig.  1191.  — Pabeogeographicmapof  North  America  ID  Hamilton  time,  showing 
the  distrUjutioa  of  land  and  sea  (black).    (OriginaL) 

effected  a  junction  with  the  eastern  waters  in  the  region  of  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  and  we  find  there  to-day  that  the  beds  con- 
tain the  mingled  faunas  of  the  two  series.     For  a  long  time  the 
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continent  was  now  covered  by  pure  warm  seas  in  which  coral 
reefs  grew,  but  the  impending  diange  was  heralded  by  the  fact 
that  the  Appalachian  rivers  became  more  and  more  loaded  with 
sediments,  so  that  the  deposits  which  they  spread  out  eventually 
rose  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  the  Ashokan  bluestone  delta. 

At  the  close  of  Meso-Devonian  time  the  seas  shrank,  this  being 
coincident  with  a  further  rise  of  Appalachia,  and  an  increase  in 


Fig.  iiqsa.  —  B/Hhrloltpis caruidensis.Tesloiation;   upper^e.     (After  Patten, 

EfoliUutH  of  Ik*  Ycrttbraki ;  by  permbsioii  of  BUckiston's  Sons  and  Co.) 

the  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  brought  to  the  delta  by  its  rivers. 
A  second  great  delta  was  built  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Ap- 
palachian trough,  and  its  remains  are  now  seen  in  the  great 
Devonian  sandstones  of  the  Gaspe  region  in  which  have  been 
found  the  wonderfully  preserved  bony  armors  of  the  ancient  fish- 
like ostracodenns  (Fig.  1293). 

While  thb  was  going  on,  and  probably  earlier,  while  the 
Hamilton  fauna  stiU  flourished  in  the  interior  seas  of  New  York,  the 
Ohio  and  Michigan  region  and  that  now  included  in  our  southern 
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states  (Tennessee,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  etc),  were  the 
site  of  the  formation  of  a  remarkable  black  soil,  comparable  in 
aU  respects  to  the  black  earth  or  tchemosem  of  modem  Russia  (see 
anU,  p.  459,  Pt.  I).  This  was  partly  residual  earth  and  partly  a 
loessic  deposit,  as  its  Russian  anali^ue  is  believed  to  be,  and  the 
^owth  and  decay  of  herbaceous  vegetation  gave  this  soil  its  heavy 
quantum  of  organic  matter.    This  soil  was  gathered  from  certain 


Fig.  13936. — BolliHeU^ canadensis, TestantMn;  under^de.    (After Patten, 
Etolulion  of  Ike  Vertebrales;  by  pennissbn  of  BUckiston's  Sons  and  Co.) 

sections  by  rivers  and  washed  into  the  sea  which  lingered  in  the 
north,  just  as  the  Vistula  to-day  washes  the  black  Russian  earth 
into  the  Bay  of  Danzig.  Much  of  the  old  soil,  however,  remained 
where  it  was  formed,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  various  older 
rocks,  Silurian  or  Ordovician.  The  first  of  the  rivers  which  washed 
black  mud  into  the  now  contracted  Upper  Devonian  sea  formed 
the  Genesee  shale  (Fig.  1294).  As  the  sea  spread  westward  in 
Portage  time  (Fig.  1295),  black  muds  were  washed  into  it  in  the 
s  now  embraced  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  UliooU, 
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and  these  muds  spread  northward  to  Michigan.    In  this  way  we 
can  readily  explain  the  origin  of  the  Ohio  black  shale,  which  inter- 


Fig.  1194.  —  PalfEOgeographic  map  of  North  America,  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  Und  and  water  (black)  at  the  time  the  Tully  limestone  and  Genesee  shales 
were  being  depoMted,  i.i.  the  opening  of  Upper  Devonian  time.     (Original.) 

fingers  eastward  with  the  sediments  from  Appalachia.     It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  shale  has  also  been  interpreted  as  hav- 
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ing  been  formed  on  the  bottom  of  stagnant  water  bodies  like  those 
of  the  Black  Sea.    In  these  black  muds  were  included  the  remains 


Ro.  1 195.  —  Palxogeographic  map  of  North  America,  sbowiiig  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water  (black)  in  Portage  time.    (Original.) 

of  the  early  coniferous  trees,  fragments  of  the  trunks  of  which, 
many  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  are  not  in- 
frequently foimd.    These  trees  may  have  grown  on  the  banks  of 
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the  rivers  which  brought  the  mud.  The  remains  of  huge  sharks 
and  of  fish  related  to  our  modem  lung  fish  are  also  foimd  in  these 
muds  (Fig.  1296).  They  were  probably  inhabitants  of  the  rivers 
which  brought  the  mud,  rather  than  dwellers  in  the  sea,  as  their 
remains  are  most  abundant  in  these  mud  deposits.  Marine  or- 
ganisms are  rare,  probably  because  the  waters  were  too  fresh  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  to  permit  their  existence.    The  case  is 
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Fig.  1296.  — Outlines  of  jaws  of  a  Devonian  fish.    Dinichthys  herizeri,  Ohio 

black  shale  about  ■}-  natural  size. 

analogous  to  that  of  the  Baltic  Sea  of  to-day,  where  few  shell- 
building  organisms  live,  while  those  that  do  occur  are  dwarfed,  as 
are  the  few  shells  found  in  the  Ohio  shales. 

Continued  river  activity  in  the  east  resulted  finally  in  the  spread- 
ing over  considerable  territory  of  the  sands  and  muds  of  the  Catskill 
delta  (now  red),  while  the  black  muds  spread  from  the  south,  so 
that  by  the  close  of  Devonian  time  much  of  the  territory  once 
covered  by  normal  marine  waters  had  become  dry  land  or  marshy, 
with  brackish-water  lagoons  and  bays.  By  the  opening  of  the  next 
period,  however,  the  mariile  waters  spread  again  in  all  directions. 


Europe  and  Asia 

With  the  folding  of  the  Silurian  and  older  rocks  in  the  Welsh 
and  Scottish  regions  of  the  Baltic  geosyncline,  the  zone  of  maximum 
marine  deposition  appears  to  have  been  moved  eastward,  so  that 
we  find  the  oldest  marine  Devonian  rocks  in  western  Germany. 
These  rocks  were  folded  again  i;i  more  recent  times,  and  through 
them  the  Rhine  has  finally  cut  its  beautiful  gorge  (Fig.  601,  p. 
703,  Pt.  I).  Therefore  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  especially 
near  Coblenz  on  the  north  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the  gorge  as 
well,  that  we  meet  with  these  oldest  Devonian  rocks  (Fig.  1297), 
while  between  these  points  higher  Devonian  strata  are  shown.  An- 
other development  of  them  is  found  in  Bohemia,  where  they  succeed 
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the  Upper  Silurian  beds  confoiroably.    The  rocks  of  the  Rhine 
gorge  are  several  thousand  feet  thick  and  are  mostly  shales  and 
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Fic.  1 397.  —  Section  of  defonned  Lower  Devonian  strata  exposed  in  the  walls 

on  the  Rhine  gorge,  near  Bingen.     (Modified  alter  Holzapfel.) 

sandstones  with  marine  fossils.  The  geosyncline  in  which  they 
were  formed  apparently  communicated  with  the  Atlantic,  for  many 
of  the  fossils  of  these  rocks  have  near  representatives  in  the  Helder- 
berg  and  Oriskany  de- 
posits of  the  Appa- 
lachian trough.  The 
Bohemian  Lower  De- 
vonian fauna  is,  how- 
ever, more  distinct  and 
probably  represents  an 
'  independent  develop- 
ment in  a  separate 
province.  The  folded 
Silurian  strata  of  Eng- 
land and  southern  Scot- 
land were,  at  this  time, 
subject  to  erosion,  and 
the  product  of  this 
erosion  was  deposited 
in  alluvial  fans  and 
river  flood-plain  strata. 
This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  formation  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
series  which  represents 
practically  the  whole 
of  the  Devonian,  and 
is  throughout  a  formation  of  continental  origin.  (Fig.  1298). 
Over  many  parts  of  Scotland  it  rests  unconfonnably  upon  the 


i»q8. — Vertical  strata  of  upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  Sandtop  Bay,  Caldy  Island, 
Pembrokeshire,  England.  (Photo  Geologkal 
Survey,  Great  Britain;  from  Lake  and  Rastall.) 
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Fig.  1 299. — Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  conglomerate,  resting  unconfoimaUy 
on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Silurian  greywackes.  Sickar  Point,  neu  Cock- 
burn^Mth,  ScoU&nd.    (Plioto  by  M.  I.  Goldman.) 


Fic.  1300.  —  Contact  of  the  upper  and  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  at  Whiting 
Ness  (Arbroath),  Scotland,  showing  unconformi^  between  them.  (Photo  by 
M.  I.  Goldman.) 
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SQurian  rocks  (Fig.  1299),  while  elsewhere,  and  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  the   upper  Old  Red  lies  unconformably  on  the  lower 
(Figs.  1300,  1301).    Its  chief  fossils  are  fish,  ostracodertns  (Figs. 
1338-1344),  eurypterids,  and  occasionally  plant  remains.     Fredi- 
water  mussels  also  occur  in  some  strata.     Continental  ted  beds  (rf 
.  Lower  Devonian  age  were  also  formed  in  southern  Rus»a  (Podolia), 
where  they  are  to-day  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  River. 
They  grade  downward  into  the  subjacent  Upper  Silurian  deposits 
of  that  region.    In  the 
Baltic    Provinces    of 
western  Russia   beds 
<A  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone type  were  also 
formed  by  rivers  com- 
ing   from    the    Und 
mass  on   the   north- 
west, and  were  spread 
over    a    considerable 
area     during    Meso- 
and      Neo-Devonian 
time. 

In  Meso-Devonian 
time  the  sea  extended 
over  a  conaderable 
portion  of  western 
Europe,  and  extensive 
coral-reef    limestones 

accumulated,     these        Ji^jao.. -Old  Manof. Hoy,  Orkneji^  upper 
Ola  Red  Sandstone  resting  unconlomubiy  upon 
seas  spread  eastward    the  lower.    (After  Geikie.) 
across  Asia  where,  as 

the  result  of  the  elevation  of  the  Irkutsk  basin,  marine  sedimen- 
tation became  confined  to  the  areas  involved  in  the  new  geo- 
syncline  farther  south  (p.  316).  This  Trans-Asiatic  sea,  finally, 
communicated  with  the  northern  end  of  the  Cordilleran  geosyn- 
dine,  so  that  the  faunas  which  then  lived  in  the  waters  of 
Europe  and  Asid  could  alsiT  enter  the  west  American  geosyncline 
and  spread  eastward  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

A  comparison  of  the  Upper  Devonian  faunas  of  Asia  with  those 
of  western  North  America,  i.e.,  of  the  Cordilleran  geosyncline  and 
its  eastward  extension,  shows  that  a  very  close  similarity  exists 
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between  them,  and.  this  can  only  mean  that  the  two  regions  con- 
tinued to  remain  in  communication.  But  we  have  seen  that  the 
brachiopod  and  coral  fauna  of  the  Gordilleran  region  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  characterizes  the  Upper  Devonian  rocks  of 
western  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  pelec3rpods 
and  goniatites  predominate.  This  fauna  appears  suddenly  in 
North  America  as  an  invasion  of  the  central  region  at  the  close  of 
Hamilton  time,  whereas  the  western  (lowan)  fauna  is  clearly  derived 
from  the  preceding  Middle  Devonian  of  that  region.  In  the 
Atlantic  region  the  Hamilton  fauna  continued  to  exist,  as  is  shown 
by  the  repeated  invasions  of  this  fauna  into  the  eastern  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  region.  On  the  south  land  masses  existed  from 
which  the  rivers  spread  muds  northward.  Thus  this  goniatite- 
pelecypod  fauna  could  enter  North  America  only  from  the  north, 
or  northwest  perhaps,  along  the  old  pathway  of  communica- 
tion across  the  Arctic  region.  The  development  of  this  fauna 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  where  these  goniatites  form  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Upper  Devonian  strata. 

Southern  CoNnNENxs 

Northern  Africa  was  submerged  in  Devonian  time  by  a  portion 
of  the  sea  which  covered  Europe,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Devonian  rocks,  with  fossils  like  those  found  in  the  Devonian  of 
Europe,  crop  out  at  various  places  in  the  northern  Sahara  desert. 
In  South  Africa  (Capeland),  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  Devonian 
strata  with  the  Atlantic  fauna,  and  the  same  is  true  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  in  South  America,  where  Devonian  formations 
are  known  from  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  the  Falkland  Islands, 
etc.  These  probably  represent  deposits  formed  in  embayments 
of  the  Atlantic.  Thick  deposits  of  Devonian  strata  are  also 
found  in  Australia,  especially  in  the  southeastern  portion. 

DiSTUEBANCE  AND  VOLCANICITY 

The  Devonian  strata  of  the  New  England  States  and  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Canada  have  been  strongly  disturbed  by  moun- 
tain-making processes,  which,  in  some  cases,  appear  to  have  been 
inaugurated  in  Middle  Devonian  time  and  were  completed  before 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippian  of  that  region.  Thus  we  find  that 
throughout  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  southern  Quebeci 
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the  Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian  rocks  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  folded  and  eroded  older  formations.  Associated  with 
these  disturbances  was  the  extensive  intrusion  of  igneous  masses 
into  the  older  rocks,  and  probably  the  outpouring  of  lavas. 

In  western  Europe,  too,  extensive  disturbances  took  place 
during  early  Devonian  time,  when  the  Caledonian  chain  of  moun- 
tains was  formed  by  the  folding  of  the  older  rocks.    At  this  time, 
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Fig.  1302.  —  Cross  section  of  a  Devonian  volcano,  Hoy,  Orkneys.  (After 
A,  Geikie.)  i,  Caithness  shales  (lower  Old  Red  Sandstone);  2,  lava  sheet; 
3,  volcanic  necks  full  of  an  agglomerate  of  ejectamenta;  4,  upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 


too,  enormous  overthrusts  occurred  in  what  is  now  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  western  Scandinavia,  and  associated  with  these 
disturbances  there  was  much  outpouring  of  lava,  so  that  in  some 
districts  of  Scotland  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  formed  largely  of 
lavas  and  agglomerates,  while  in  other  parts  the  lower  Old  Red 
contains  extensive  lava-flows  (Figs.  1301, 1302).  Similar  lava-flows 
are  intercalated  in  the  marine  Devonian  series  of  southern  England. 


General  Characteristics  of  the  Devonian  Faunas  and 

Floras 

While  the  life  of  the  Devonian  has  many  characteristics  in  common  with 
that  of  the  Silurian,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  marked  distinction.  The  most 
characteristic  sponges  are  the  Dictyospongide  (Fig.  1303).  Graptolites  have  dis- 
appeared entirely  except  for  members  of  the  Dictyonema  group,  which  are  found 
occasionally.  Stromatoporas,  on  the  other  hand,  have  become  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  sometimes  form  masses  up  to  10  feet  in  diameter  (Fig.  1304). 
The  cup-corals  were  in  their  acme  of  development,  and  a  great  array  of  types 
characterizes  the  Devonian  reef  rocks.  The  most  conspicuous  were  the  genera 
ZaphrerUis  (Figs.  1254,  1305),  CyaihophyUum  (Figs.  1306  c-d)y  HeUophyllum 
(Figs.  1306/,  1307  a),  CysiiphyUum  (Figs.  1306  a,  6),  etc.,  and  in  Europe  the 
operculated  Calceda  (Fig.  1308).  Compound  forms  also  abounded,  the  genera 
PrismatophyUum  (Fig.   1307  h)  and  Pkillipsas^aa   (Fig.   1309)  being  most 
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onflutHi.     Middle  Devonian.     (I.  F.) 


Fic.  1307  b.    Section  of  PrismalophyUum  davidami.    Middle  Devoui&u. 


—  Cakeola  sandaiina.     A  Devonian  coral  the  calyx  of   which   J 
closed  by  an  operculum.     (After  Kayser.) 
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Fig.     1309.  —  Phiilipsailraa  [Biiiii^s-  Fic.  131011. — Panmia  Ivberottu.    Onon- 

aslraa)    gigtu.    Onondaga.    (After  Ro-  daga.    (After  Rominger.) 

miiiger.) 


,Fio.   titac.—Cladopora   crypiodms.    Oaaa. 
daga.     (After  Roroingei.) 
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frequently  noted.    Pavosiles  (Fig.   1310  a,  b)  vaa  represented  by  numerous 
species,  and  the  related  WicAeiiBfo  {Fig.  laiijwas  also  widespread. 

BtjOBM  were  common,  especially  the  feaestelloids  (Fig.  1313).  The  Bn- 
chiopoda  were  also  represented  by  characteristic  types.  The  Ortkis  group  ccou- 
prised  the  short-hinged  round  forms  {Rhipidamella,  Fig.  1314 e;  Schkopheria, 
E!ig.  1314/)!  '^-  'I'hc  Bat-shelled  or  concavo-convex  types  included  the 
genera  S^ofheodonla  (Figs.  1314  a,  b),  SlropkoneUa  (Fig.  1314  c),  Schueherldia 
(Fig.  1314  d),  and  the  spine-bearing  Choneta  (Figs.  1315  d,  j,  k),  which  were 
common  for  the  tirsX.  time.  Spirifer  was  extremely  abundant  and  often  veiy 
long-hinged  (Figs.  1258  a,  1314  g-j).  Other  characteristic  genera  were  Atkyrii 
(Figs.  1315  I,  m),  Atrypa  (Figs.  1314  '-"),  MeHstdla  (Fig.  1J56  a),  and  a 
Dumber  of  rhynchonellotd  types.    A  characteristic  feature  of  many  Devonian 


Fig.  13U.  —  Auhpera  ur- 
Fio.  1311. — Ukheliniacomesa.    Onondaga,      fens.      Middle     I>evonian. 
(I.  F.)  (After  d'Orbigny.) 

bracbiopods  should  be  noted :  their  soft  "arms"  or  brachia  were  supported  by 
calcareous  spirals,  which  are  commonly  preserved  in  the  interior  of  the  shell 
(Spirifer,  Fig.  1506,  AlAyrM,.4/rypo, etc., Figs. 871. 873, pp.  114-115).  Atypical 
Middle  Devonian  brachiopod  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  western  North  America  is 
Stringocephalus  (Fig.  1316).  Peleeypods  were  numerous,  especially  the  winged 
FUrinea  (Figs.  lajg,  1317  e-g),GTammysia{Yig.  lyiyby.BuckioIa  (Fig.  1317s), 
etc.  OutropodB  were  very  generally  represented  by  loose-coiling  types 
{Piatyceras,  Figs.  1318  g-n) ;  but  others,  especially  PUaroUnnaria  (Fig.  131S  a,  b) 
were  also  common.  Among  cephalopoda  the  most  characteristic  were  the 
goniatites  (Figs.  1321  ({-1333),  though  their  shells  are  not  everywhere  present 
.  in  the  Devonian  rocks.  Other  cephalopods  were  Ortluxeras  (Fig.  1319)  and 
Naulilus  (Fig.  1311  c).  The  echinodemu  were  chiefly  represented  by  crinoids 
(Fig.  1328),  but  some  blastoids  also  occurred  (Eltracrittus,  Fig.  1327).     Starfish 

Among  the  trilobites  the  Silurian  genus  Dalmanilei  still  continued  in  the 
Lower  Devonian,  but  the  most  characteristic  genera  were  Prailus  (Fig.  1330), 
Phacaps  (Fig.  1158  <f),  and  Cryphaus  (Fig,  1331).  BomaUmotta  (Fig.  1331)1 
though  represented  in  the  Silurian,  is  also  a  typical  Devonian  genus.    There 
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Fig.  131  j  —  Devonian  Bryozoa.  o-ft,  Hederdla  canadensis  with  enlarge- 
ment (Xg),  Onondaga  and  Hamilton;  c-d.  Repiaria  slidonifera  with  enlarge- 
ment {X4i),  Hamilton;  c,  Bolryllopgra  socialis,  much  enlarged,  Hamilton; 
f-k,  Uonolrypa  labulala:  f,  a  fr^ment  (X^)  i  i-  tangential  section  (X4^) ; 
k,  group  of  tubes  enlarged  showing  corrugations,  Heldcrbergian ;  i-j,  Fent- 
ifclifleiBiKio/a,  opposite  sides  of  frond  (X3).  Hamilton;  i-m,  Umlripascalarii, 
opposite  wdes  of  frond  (X3),  and  transverse  section  much  enlarged,  Hamil- 
ton; n-p,  Loadipora  perforata:  «,  fragment  (X^);  0,  celluliferousside  (Xj); 
^,  non-celluliferousside  (Xj).  Hamilton;  17,  Pi'nnnJo^rrifiiWndlii  (X4t).  Ham- 
ilton; r,  Slrcblolrypa  Hamiltonensis  (XiJa-),  Hamilton;  s.  Cyslodklya  in- 
ctraroto,  enlarged,  Hamilton ;   I,' Aerogenia  prolifcra  (X^),  Hamilton.     (I. F.) 
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were  many  characteristic  ostncods  (Fig,  1334),  but  they  seldom  (omted  the 
dominant  element  of  the  fauna,  as  they  often  do  in  the  Silurian.  The  presence 
of  wornu  is  indicated  by  small  calcareous  tubes  I^Spkorbis)  and  by  cooodimts 
(Fig.  1335). 


Fio.  1314.  —  Characteristic  Devonian  brachiopods.  a,  Stropkcodonta  de- 
mista,  opposite  views,  Hamilton;  A,  Stropheodonla  iPkalidostropHa)  iowaetuit, 
Onondaga  and  Hamilton,  3  views;  c,  SCrophoneUa  revena,  Chemung,  oj^Hwite 
views;  d,  SehtuhcTltUa  arcloslriaia,  with  enlargement  of  surface,  Hamilton; 
e,  RM^tnne&ninuxemi,  Hamilton,  2  views; /,.Si;Aiza^Aiiriai(rMfii'a,  Middle  and 
Upper  Devonian,  2  views;  g,  Spirijer  fornatvia,  Hamilton,  *  views;  h,Spirifer 
co(tiotfi»i«,  Hamilton ;  i, Spirifer  iculptUis,  Hi-mitOTi;  j.SptrijertuUius,  upper 
Hamilton;  k,  Ambocalia  umbomUa,  Hamilton,  opposite  valves;  I,  Alrypa 
nticalaris,  interior  of  pedicle  valve,  Onondaga-Hamilton;  m,  A.  spinasa, 
pedicle  valve,  Hamilton;  «.  A.  occidenlaiis.  Middle  Devonian;  0,  Cryplcnella 
planirostris.  Marcel lus- Hamilton,  ]  views;  p,  CamarotackU  sappho.  Marcel- 
lus  to  Waverly,  3  views. 

The  fresh  water  (river  and  estuarine)  deposits  are  characterized  by  the  re- 
mains of  cnistaceana  (Fii;.  1336)  and  eurypterida,  among  which  huge  forms, 
sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  5  feet,  are  known,  though  only  from  frag- 
ments {Slylonurus,  Fig.  1337).  The  flsb  also  appear  to  have  been  largely 
restricted  to  the  rivers,  although  many  fish-remains  are  found  in  the  marine 
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■trats,  generally  luider  conditions  which  suggest  that  they  represent  rivet 
types  which  have  entered  the  sea,  oi  the  renuins  of  which  have  been  carried 


19,  .C9  ^>. 


Fig.  1315.  —  Middle  Devonian  brachiopods.  o-c,  Spirijer  granuiosus, 
2  views  and  ealargement  of  surface;  d,  Clunules  mucronatui ;  e-g,  Slrophalosia 
iTUntata,  brachial  and  2  views  of  pedicle  valve;  k-i,  Cyrtitta  kamttonensis, 
pedicle  and  cardinat  views;  j-A,  Ckotietes  coronatvs,  exterior  of  pedicle  and 
interior  of  brachial  valves;  l-m,  Alkyris  spiri/eraides,  cardinal  and  brachial 
views.     (All  reduced.) 

out  from  the  rivers  and  buried  in  marine  strata.     Neverthdess,  some  forms 
may  have  lived  permanently  in  the  Devonian  seas. 

Most  characteristic  of  the  Devonian  fish-like  types  were  the  armored  o»- 
tracoderms,  the  heads  and  anterior  parts  of  the  body  of  which  were  covered 


Fic.   1316.  —  Stringoctphalus  btirhnU  CXj).     A  Middle  Devonian  brachiopod 
o(  Europe  and  northwestern  North  America.     (After  Kayser.) 

with  bony  plates,  and  wliich  were  already  well  developed  in  Silurian  and  even 
in  Ordovician  lime.  They  are  particularly  characteristic  of  the  more  torrential 
types  of  river  deposits,  such  as  the  Catskill  and  Gasp£  delta  fans  {Bollinakpis, 
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Fig.  1317.  —  Devonun  pelecypods.  a,  Cymilcrta  angidaia,  Chemungi 
b,  Grammysia  biiuieala,  and  r,  Orlhonola  carinala,  Hamilton ;  d,  Goniophora 
chemungcmii,  and  e,  Ptcrinta  thanungrnsis,  Chemung ;  /,  Aftinoptcria  murkata, 
Marcellus;  g.  A. decussata, e,n(i  li,AvicuiopalfH  printeps,Ha.mHtan;  i.NMuiila 
iMongalHs,  interior  mold.  Marcellus,  Hamilton  and  Porla^e;  j,  Pierochirma 
fragilis.  Portage (\a|ilvs) ;  t.  LunulieardiumiKuliroslrum,Geneiee;  t,  Paracyclai 
elliptka,  Onondaga-Hamillon ;  m,  Pantnkt  robiisla.  Portage;  n,  Buckiola  retro- 
striata.  Portage  (Naples);  o,  Splietwiiis  contractus,  Chemung;  p,  Sckitodus 
chemwigttuit,  Hamilton-Chemung;  17,  Palatine I'io  onorgimild,  Hamilton- Portage. 


Pig.    1318.  —  Devoruan    gastropods,     a,  Pleurotomana 

(Eurytont)  regulala.  Marcel lus-Hamilton ;  b,  P.  (£.)  ItKina, 
Onondaga-Hamilton;  c,  Collonema  bdlalidum,  Onondaga; 
d-f,  StrapariMis  cyclosloma,  Hamilton,  3  views;  g,  Plaiy- 
ceras  lymmctrkum,  Hamilton;  *,  Orllionycliia  subreclum, 
Onondaga;  i,  Ptalyceras  bucculentam,  Hamilton;  j,  P.  «n- 
guiformt,  Helderberg;  k,  P.  diiatalum,  Helderbeig;  I,  P. 
cortRofum,  Hamilton;  m,  P.  rejlexum,  Oriskany,  2  views; 
n,  P.  magnijkum,  Oriskany,  2  views;  0.  Igaceras  conkum, 
Onondaga-Hamilton;  p.  BHlerophon  {Bucanopsis)  Itda, 
HamUton ;  q,  B.  {Ptomatis)  rudis.  Hamilton ;  r,  PkanerolTema 
labrosa,  Helderberg;  1,  Turbonopsis  shumardi,  Onondaga; 
(,  Loxonema  delphkota.  Ha  mil  ton- Bed  ford ;  u,  Lotontma 
trrebru,  Chemung;  v,  IIorttKloma  desiderata,  Onondaga; 
w-t,  Hormotama  maia,  with  enlargement  of  a  whorl, 
Onondaga. 


Fkj.  1319. — Orthoceras  enenst,  Hamilton   (Devonian),  living  chamber  and 
two  air  chambers,  and  basal  view  showing  position  al  siphuncle. 
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-  Middle  Devonian  Comphocnai.     i-a,  G.  (Pakriactraf)  hyatH; 
3,  a  (P.)  ampkera. 


Fig.  1331. — Devonian  cephalopods,  a,  Gyroceria  (RyHoceroi)  cyclops{y.\), 
with  view  of  septum,  Onondaga;  6,  C.  iCcntrxeriu)  ohioense  (Xi),  Onon- 
daga; f,  Naulilus  (Nephrilkeras)  magiskr  (XJ),  Hamilton;  d,  AgonialUes  ex- 
pamus  (Xl),  Onondaga- Marcellus. 
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Fic.  I3ti. — Arurcales  lalesepiatus,  a 
Middle  Devonian  gonUtite  of  Europe. 
(After  Kayser.) 


Fic.  1313.  —  Tomoco'at  tim- 
pUs.  Upper  Devonian  f^niatite 
of  Europe.     (After  Eayier.) 


Fig.  I3g3).and  theOldRedSandstonesof  Eurr^(i'(m£AlA)>i,  Figs.  1338, 1339). 
These  forms  apparently  disappeared  at  the  end  of  Devonian  time.  With  them 
occiuied  repreacutatives  of  the  ganoids  or  fish  whose  bodies  were  covered  with 


:^ 


Fto.    1324.  — Clymenia    imdalata 

(Xf).    Upper  Devonian  ammonoid 
of  Europe.     (After  Kayser.) 


FictjiS'-BaclrileselegaitsiX^l). 
Upper  Devonian  straight  ammonoid 
of  Europe.     (After  Kayser.) 


enameled  scales,  anit  of  wbkh  modem  representatives  are  found  in  the  gar- 
pikes  and  the  sturgeons.  The  Devonian  types  (Hoioptychius,  Fig.  1340; 
Osleolepis,  Fig.  1341)  are  often  beautifully  preserved.  Small  spine-bearing 
sharks  are  also  frequent  in  these  strata. 
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Fic.  1337.  —  Devonian  blastoids  (a-d)  and  crinoid  {«-/).  a-b,  Cadailer 
^amwfo/io,  summit  (Xj}).^d  lateral  view (X a),  Onondaga;  c-d,  EttMcrinus 
degans,  natural  size,  and  one  inter-ambulacrum  entailed,  Hamilton; 
e-f,  Ua^ocrinus  ciio,  oi^ioute  views  of  two  specimens  (X6),  Marcellus. 


Fig.  1329.  —  Camarnrinus  (C.  safordi),  the  floating  bulb  of  a  crinoid,  side 
view  and  enlargement  of  the  area  of  stem  attachment.  The  genus  is  widely 
(^ttibuted  in  the  uppermost  Silurian  and  lowest  Devonian  in  Europe  and 
North  America. 
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Fic.   1331.  —  Crypkatu    boothi,    a 
,FiC.  1330.  — iVoehu  rmri,  a  char-       characteristic  trilobite  of  the  Hamil- 
acteristk   triloUte  of   the   Hamilton       tonKioup, withlobedpygidium.   Nat- 
group.    Natural  size.  utal  size  and  pygidium  enUrged. 


Fig.  1333.  —  DalmaniUs  nasulus,  HeU 

derbergian.     (I.  F.) 
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In  the  black  mud  deposits,  formed  by  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  flat 
lands,  the  remains  of  ancient  lung  fish  (dipnoans)  and  arthrodires,  or  armored 
fishes  with  jointed  necks,  are  found,  and  it  appears  that  these  inhabited  the 


^«^    Wife 


Fig.  1334. — Devonian  Ostracoda,  enlarged,  a,  IsochUina  fabacea  (XiS), 
Hamilton;  b-c^  Bairdia  leguminoides,  right  and  ventral  views  (X14),  HamO- 
ton;  dj  PrimUia  seminulumy  left  valve  (X18),  Hamilton;  e-g,  PrimiUopsis 
punctulifera,  young,  and  2  views  of  adult  (X18),  Hamilton;  A,  Moorea  bi- 
cornulGj  right  and  ventral  views  (X15),  Hamilton;  i,Strepula  HgmaideSy  left 
valve  (X18),  Hamilton;  j,  Strcptda  planlariSf  left  valve,  interior  and  exterior, 
(X18),  Hamilton;  k,  MchnUna  marginataf  left  valve  (X14),  Hamilton.    (I.  F.) 

more  sluggish  rivers  of  the  Devonian  era.  Probably  both  these  groups  were 
able  to  breathe  air  at  times  by  means  of  a  primitive  lung-sack,  as  do  the  modem 
lung  fish  of  Australian  and  South  American  rivers  in  times  of  drought.  Char- 
acteristic tjrpes  of  Devonian  dipnoans  were  Dipterus   (Fig.  1342),  especially 


Fig.  1335.  —  Conodonts  of  the  Genesee  Shale,  a,  Prioniodus  panderi  (Xio) ; 
bfP(?)  aUUus  ( X 5) ;  c-i,  w,  n,  Polygnaius dubins  ( X 10) ; 7,  Pdygnatus  coronattts 
(Xio);  ky  P.  solidus  (Xio);  /,  P.  crassus  (Xio);  o-p,  Prioniodus  armaius 
(Xio).      (I.  F.) 


y 


abundant  in  the  finer  dark  mud  deposits  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  series  of 
Scotland  and  also  found  in  America,  while  arthrodires  are  well  represented  by 
the  great  Dinichihys  or  "terrible  fish"  of  the  Ohio  shales,  which  reached  a 
length  of  over  20  feet  (Fig.  1296). 

The  fish  fauna  of  the  Devonian  contained  no  representatives  of  the  modem 
bony  fishes  (teleosts),  but  comprised  ganoids   (about   25  per  cent),  sharks 


Fio.  1336.  —  Devonian  phyllocaiid  crustaceans,  a,  Pepkricaris  hompUata, 
Chemung;  b,  EcMnocaris  punctata,  Hamilton;  c-d,  Rkinocaris  scaphoptera 
(c,  left  valve,  d,  both  valves)  Hamilton  and  Ithaca;  t,  Estheria  membranacra, 
enlarged,  OneontA-Catslcill  of  North  America,  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Europe.    (I.  F.) 


Fig.  1337.  —  Slylonurus  excelsior. 


of  a  sftecimen  nearly  6ve  feet  long. 
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Fio.  1338. — AnostiacodermiPterklUhyicorHUius).     From  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Scotland.     (From  Haas'  Leitfostilien.) 


Fig.  1340. — Uolaflychiu 
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Fic.  1342.  —  Devonian  lung  fish  (Dipnoan),  Diplerus  vaUncienntsi.     Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  Orkney  Islands.     Restoration;  j  natural  size. 


Fio.  1343.  —  Reconstruction  of  the  skeleton  of  Cxcaslcttt  dtcipkns,  less  than 
j  natural  size.  Loirer  Devonian,  Qd  Red  Sandstone,  Scotland.  (After 
Stromer.) 


Fig.  1344. — Head-shield  of  C«^Aa- 
laipis  lydli.  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, Scotland;  ^  natural  size. 


Fig.  I34S-  —  Earliest  known  foot- 
print (Thinopus  anti^uui),  from  the 
Upper  Devonian  of  Pennsylvania, 
i-ii,  fully  developed  digits;  m,  bud- 
ding third;  [V,  possible  rudiment  of 
fourth.     (After  LuU.) 
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(about  30  per  cent)i  arthrodires  and  lung  fish  (about  40  per  cent),  and  ostnco- 
denns.    (See  also  Chapter  XC.) 

The  onJy  bdkation  of  the  existeoce  at  this  time  of  higher  forms  of  vertebrates 
than  fish  is  found  in  a  single  foot-print  of  a  primitive  amphibian  (Tkinopiu 
an^guui.  Fig.  1345),  which  has  been  found  in  the  Upper  Devonian  strata  of 


/ 

Fig.  1347.  —  Devonian  Plants,    a-b,  Lcpido- 

Fig.      1346.  —  FsUopkyton      dendron  gaspianum,  with  enlargement;  c,  As- 

^'nce^,  a  characteristic  Dc-      ItraphyUUes  lalijalia;  d,   fruit   of   the    same; 

vonian  plant  restored.  (After      e,  Cyclopteris  oblusa  (fern) ;  /,  Neuropteris  poiy- 

Dawson.)  morpha  (fern). 

western  Pennsylvania.  This  foot-print,  which  is  about  4  inches  long,  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  foot  form  of  an  immature  salamander  and  represents  an  early 
type  of  amphibian  with  the  foot  structure  still  in  a  primitive  stage  o(  develop- 
In  the  later  Devonian  continental  deposits  we  meet,  (or  the  first  time,  with 
well-preserved  loud  plaatt;   but  these  are  already  of  such  a  high  order  of  de- 
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vdopment  that  we  muKt  assume  the  existence  of  land  plants  at  a  much  eartiei- 
time,  probably  throughout  the  Silurian  if  not  before.  The  most  cbaracter- 
btic  Devonian  plants  are  tern-like  forms  (Fig.  1347)  and  Piilophylon  (Fig, 
1346),  in  the  Upper  Devonian  beds,  the  trunks  and  other  remains  of  lycopods 
and  ancient  calunitea  (Fig.  1347  a-J),  and  of  the  early  conifers  {CordaUa). 
Spores  of  plants  related  to  the  modern  water-ferns  are  often  very  abundant  in 
the  black  shales  and  have  been  thought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their 
carbonaceous  matter.  In  some  cases  plant  accumulations  were  so  abundant 
as  to  produce  thin  cod  seams.  Such  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  up  to  3)  feet  in 
thickness,  are  found  in  the  continental  Devonian  rocks  of  Bear  Island,  north  of 
Norway. 


Fic.  1348. — Section  of  the  Devonian  strata  at  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  western 
New  York.  At  the  base  of  the  section  fossiliterous  upper  Hamilton  (Windnn) 
beds,  covered  by  the  projecting  Styliolina  (Genundcwa)  limestone,  above  which 
are  the  black  lower  Portage  shales  of  the  Upper  Devonian.  The  thin  Genun- 
dewa  limestone  carries  6sh  and  plant  remains  besides  conodonts,  especially  in 
its  lower  portion  {conodont  layer).  Plant  remains  are  also  found  in  the 
immediate  overlying  black  shale  (lower  Portage). 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  MISSISSIPPIAN  OR  MISSISSIPPIC  SYSTEM 

In  the  days  of  William  Smith  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  Great 
Britain  were  called  the  Coal-measure  series,  and  they  were  known 
to  be  underlain  in  many  sections  by  a  great  quartz-pebble  con- 
glomerate, which,  because  of  its  extended  use  for  the  manufacture 
of  millstones,  came  to  be  designated  as  the  Millstone  Grit.  Be- 
low this  rock,  or,  in  its  absence,  below  the  coal-bearing  strata, 
Ivas  found  either  a  series  of  shaly  and  sandy  beds  with  some  marine 
fossils  but  more  generally  with  plant-remains,  and  designated  the 
Culm,  or  a  great  series  of  limestones,  to  which  the  name  Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone  was  Applied.  In  western  Britain  and  in  Ireland, 
where  it  often  forms  lofty  ridges,  it  was  also  called  the  Moimtain 
Limestone. 

When,  in  1822,  the  name  Carboniferous  was  proposed  by 
Conybear,  these  limestones  and  equivalent  beds  came  to  be 
classed  as  the  Lower  Carboniferous  division,  by  which  name  they 
are  still  known  in  many  European  countries.  In  Belgium  they 
are  especially  well  developed  and  rich  in  organic  remains,  and 
these  have  been  made  known  by  the  labors  of  the  Belgian 
geologist,  De  Koninck,  who  gave  to  the  world  a  series  of  elaborately 
illustrated  monographs  on  these  fossils  which  form  the  standard 
works  of  reference. 

In  North  America  these  pre-Coal-measure  strata  have  a  varied 
development,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  presently,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  a  group  the  name  Sub-Carboniferous  was  proposed 
for  them  by  Owen  (1832).  This  name  was  later  replaced- by 
Mississippian  (Winchell,  1870)  because  of  the  marked  develop- 
ment of  the  strata  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  extended  study 
which  these  rocks  have  received  from  American  geologists  has 
shown  the  desirability  of  separating  them  as  a  distinct  system 
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Fig.  1349.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  Mississippian  rocks  in  North 

America.     (After  Bailey  Willis.) 

from  the  Coal-measure  beds  or  Carboniferous  proper,  which  have 
since  become  generally  known  by  the  name  Pennsylvanian  (H.  S. 
Williams,  1891),  though  this  name  has  not  been  adopted  in  Europe, 
where  Upper  and  Lower  Carboniferous  continue  to  be  largely 
used  for  these  two  systems. 


The  Mississippian  of  North  America 

iTiree  typical  sections  may  be  given  to  show  the  variations  of 
the  character  of  the  Mississippian  deposits  from  the  Mississippi 
VaBey  eastward. 
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Mississippi  Valley 

Ohio 

Eastern  Pennsylvanu 

Upper  Mississippian  or 

Mauch    Chunk    red 

Chester  Group. 

{Break  in  succession.) 

shales    and    sand- 

Kaskaskia series. 

Maxwell  limestone. 

stones  with  Green- 

St. Genevieve  limestone. 

brier  limestone  in 

Middle  Mississippian  or 

some  sections. 

Meramec  Group. 

St.  Louis  limestone. 

Speigen  limestone. 

(Break  in  succession.) 

Warsaw  beds. 

(Break  in  succession.) 

Lower  Mississippian  or 

Lower   Mississippian   or 

OSAGE-KlNDERHOOK   GrOUP 

Waverly  Group 

Keokuk  limestone. 

Logan  sandstone. 

Burlington  limestones. 

Cuyahoga      shale      and 

Pocono  sandstone. 

Kinderhook  beds. 

Black  Hand  sandstones 

and  grits. 
Sunbuiy  shales. 
Berea  sandstone. 

The  Lower  Mississippian 

The  closing  stages  of  the  Devonian  period  were  marked  by 
the  expansion  of  the  continental  Catskill  beds  from  Appalachia 
westward  and  the  northward  spread  of  the  black  muds  by  rivers 
from  the  south,  where  the  low,  flat  country  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  black,  partly  residual  soil,  comparable  to  the  black  earth 
or  tchemosem  of  Russia.  Overlying  these  black  shales,  we  find 
in  Ohio  and  Michigan  gray  shales  and  sandstones,  often  beautifully 
ripple-marked,  and  passing  upwards  into  red  shales  which  represent 
the  extension  of  the  red  beds  of  the  east.  These  beds,  known 
as  the  Bedford  shales,  contain  fossils  at  a  few  restricted  levels  and 
mark  the  final  retreat  of  the  sea  from  the  interior,  this  retreat  being 
apparently  to  the  northwest.  Then  follows  the  Berea  sandstone, 
a  remarkable,  more  or  less  irregularly  distributed  sand,  which  is  of 
importance  in  that  it  contains  both  brines  and  oil,  but  is,  as  a  rule, 
devoid  of  marine  fossils.  It  forms  the  base  of  the  Mississippian 
of  this  region  and  between  the  Berea  sandstone  and  the  Bedford 
shales  there  is  sometimes  seen  an  erosion  surface  (Fig.  536,  p.  615, 
Pt.  I).  Southward  in  Kentucky  this  Berea  sandstone  is  laterally 
replaced  by  the  black  shale  (Chattanooga)  y  and  an  extension  of  this 
shale,  the  Sunbury,  covers  the  Berea  in  turn.  The  relationship  is 
shown  in  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  1350). 
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The  following  seems  to  be  a  rational  explanation  of  this  section. 
In  the  closing  stages  of  the  Devonian  the  sea  still  lingered  over 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  into  it  were  washed 
the  black  muds  which  now  form  the  Ohio  shales.  The  southern 
shore  of  this  sea  lay  near  the  Ohio-Kentucky  line,  and  north 
of  this  the  lo'wlands  were  covered  by  the  black  earth  which  supplied 
the  muds  from  which  the  Ohio  shales  were  formed.  This  black 
mud  is  now  the  Chattanooga  black  shale  of  these  states,  and  it 
locally  carries  thin  seams  of  coaly  matter.  But  meanwhile  the 
Catskill  delta  or  alluvial  fan  was  advancing  from  the  east,  and 
when  deposition  of  the  black  muds  had  ceased,  it  covered  them  and 
so  formed  the  Bedford  shale.  Then  this  region  remained  dry 
land  for  a  while  and  over  it  accumulated  the  fine  sands  (probably 


Fig.  1350.  —  Diagram  showing  the  relation  of  the  black  shales  to  the  other 
formations.  The  source  of  the  black  mud  is  the  land  on  the  south  from  which  it 
was  repeatedly  washed  into  the  sea,  interfingering  with  elastics  derived  from 
the  east.  The  Berea,  Sunbury,  and  Chattanooga  formations  are  Lower  Mis- 
stssif^ian,  the  others  Upper  Devonian.     (Original.) 

in  large  part  wind-borne)  which  now  form  the  Berea  sandstone. 
Then  the  sea  advanced  again  from  the  north  southward,  and  the 
black  muds  were  once  more  washed  into  it,  and  so  the  Sunbury 
shale  with  marine  fossils  was  formed.  From  this  relationship  it 
is  readily  seen  that  the  oil  of  the  Berea  is  the  distillation  product 
of  the  organic  matter  in  the  black  shales  in  the  south,  passing 
laterally  into  the  porous  sandstone  and  held  in  it  by  the  capping 
layer  of  black  shale. 

At  the  opening  of  Mississippian  time,  then,  we  find  an  interior 
sea  covering  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  the  region  westward  beyond 
the  present  Mississippi  Valley  (Fig.  135 1).  This  sea  was  trans- 
gressing southward  over  a  region  covered  with  black  soil.  Some- 
times this  black  earth  was  reworked  by  the  advancing  sea,  and 
became  a  black,  fossilif erous  basal  bed.  In  other  regions  it  remained 
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practically  undisturbed  and  the  first  of  the  marine  beds  was  de- 
posited upon  it.     Whenever  the  waters  were  pure,  these  beds 


Fic.  13SI-  —  Pateogeographic  map  of  North   America  at  the  opening  of 
Missisdppian  time.     P.  =  Pocono  alluvial  fan.     Seas  in  bUck.     (Original.) 

covering  the  black  muds  were  limestones ;  but  in  the  more  easterly 
portions,  where  muds  and  sands  were  washed  in  by  the  rivers  from 
Appalachia,  the  covering  beds  consist  of  terrigenous  elastics. 
A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  presence  in  some  of  the  basal  black 
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-  shales  (base  of  Sweetland  shales  of  Iowa)  or  in  the  beds  immediately 
above  them  and  iii  the  basal  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  (Missouri) 
of  nmnerous  fish  teeth  which  appear  to  belong  mostly  to  one  ^)ecies 
(Ptyctadus  cakeolus.  Fig.  1389).  If  this  fish  was  a  river  type,  as 
seems  not  unlikely,  its  presence  at  this  level  seems  to  indicate 
the  effect  of  the  encroaching  sea  upon  the  river  or  estuarine 
fauna,  which  was  abruptly  exterminated.  The  presence  of  this 
form  in  Upper  Devonian  limestones  of  Iowa  has,  however,  been 
taken  as  evidence  that  these  fish  were  marine,  though  even  in  this 
case  a  secondary  inclusion  of  the  remains  of  river  types  may  have 
/aken  place.  At  this  time  the  sea  appears  to  have  been  largely 
withdrawn  from  the  central  Appalachian  trough,  though  a  part  of 
this  trough  in  Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee  continued  to  be 
occupied  by  an  extension  of  the  interior  waters,  and  here  the  late 
Devonian  and  early  Mississippian  beds  appear  to  form  a  continuous 
depositional  series.  The  northern  end  of  the  trough  in  Nova  Scotia, 
etc.,  was  also  occupied  by  the  sea,  and  in  it  limestones  and  other 
deposits  accumulated,  but  in  the  central  region  (Pennsylvania, 
etc.),  heavy  deposits  of  clastic  material  were  accumulating  in  sub- 
aerial  deltas  or  alluvial  fans,  the  most  pronounced  of  which,  now 
represented  by  the  Pocono  sandstones,  appears  to  have  had  its 
center  of  accumulation  in  the  region  of  the  Susquehanna,  where, 
above  Harrisburg,  it  is  2000  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and  often 
consists  of  a  quartz-pebble  conglomerate.  From  this  region  it 
thins  in  all  directions  by  overlap  of  the  higher  beds  away  from  the 
source  of  supply,  which  was  in  Appalachia  on  the  east. 

Except  in  the  marginal  portions  of  the  ancient  alluvial  fan  the  Pocono  beds 
contain  practically  no  other  organic  remains  than  land  plants,  these  including 
many  trees  of  the  Lepidodendron  type  so  abundant  in  the  next  period.  On 
the  flatter  portions  of  the  alluvial  fan  swamps  were  not  uncommon,  and  in  them 
vegetable  material  accumulated,  which  to-day  is  preserved  in  the  oldest  work- 
able coal  beds  of  America,  though  these  are  never  of  very  great  thickness. 
Where  the  beds  entered  the  sea,  however,  around  the  margins  of  the  spreading 
deposit,  they  included  some  of  the  characteristic  remains  of  the  marine  organ- 
isms of  the  period.  These  have  been  found  in  Maryland,  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  in  southern  Pennsylvania. 

Similar  deposits  were  forming  at  that  time  in  the  northern  end  of  the  Appa- 
lachian geos3mcline,  where  they  now  constitute  the  HorUm  series  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  which  are  sometimes  found  the  basal  part^  of  the  ancient  Lepi- 
dodendrons,  still  standing  erect  in  the  soil  where  they  grew.  These  stumps 
were  buried  in  an  upright  position  by  the  deposits  of  fine  sand  and  mud  around 
them  as  trees  are  buried  to-day  by  floods  of  Alaskan  rivers. 
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The  rivers  which  spread  these  sands  and  gravels  as  alluvial  fans 
over  the  eastern  region,  carried  the  finer  titaterial  westward  into 
the  interior  sea,  where  it  accumulated  as  the  Cuyahoga  marine 


shales  of  Ohio,  and  Michigan  with  their  included  sandstone  beds, 
and  the  correspoiyiing  beds  of  Indiana.  Farther  west  in  parts  of 
the  sea  not  reached  by  these  muds  (Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  r«^ons), 
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limestones  accumulated,  these  being  formed  of  the  shells  of  brachio- 
pods  and  the  stems,  plates,  and  other  parts  of  crinoids  which  grew 
in  great  abundance  in  the  shallow  and  probably  warm  interior 
seas  (Fig.  1353).  As  the  sea  transgressed  the  successive  divisions 
of  the  Lower  Mississippian  progressively  overlapped  one  another 
in  a  general  southward  direction.  Thus,  while  in  Iowa  the  lower 
Kinderhook  division  rests  directly  upon  eroded  Devonian  lime- 
stones, in  east  central  Missouri  the  middle  Kinderhook  rests 
upon  black  shale  which,  in  turn,  lies  disconformably  upon  Silurian 
or  older  strata.  Again,  in  southwestern  Missouri,  upper  Kinder- 
hook  beds  lie  upon  the  older  rock,  with  a  basal  bed  of  black  shale, 
and  in  northwest  Arkansas  the  basal  black  shale  is  followed  di- 
rectly by  beds  of  Burlington  age.  This  is  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  1353).    In  various  parts  of  Tennessee,  too,  beds 


Fig.   1353.  —  Section   showing   the  southward   overlappmg  of   the  Lower 

Misxisxippiaii  strata  (Kinderhook  and  Burlington),  with  the  black  Noel  (Eureka) 
shale,  forming  a  basal  bed  which  rests  with  a  hiatus  upon  the  Ordovidan. 
(Original.) 

of  Burlington,  or  even  of  Keokuk  age,  follow  directly  upon  the 
basal  black  shale  (Chattanooga),  while  in  Kentucky  beds  of 
Kinderhook  age  generally  appear  as  the  first  formation  above  the 
black  shales. 

The  following  east-west  section  (Fig.  1354)  shows  the  general 
relationship  of  these  various  beds,  the  continental  Pocono  in  the 
east,  the  Kinderhook  beds  and  Burlington-Keokuk  limestones  in 
the  west,  and  between  them  the  Waverly  group  of  Ohio,  consisting 
of  shales  and  sandstones  (Berea,  Sunbury,  Cuyahoga,  Logan) 
and  the  Knobs  tone  of  Indiana. 

The  southward  overlap  of  the  Lower  Mississippian  beds  is  foimd 
in  all  the  exposures  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  practically  everywhere  this  overlap  was  upon  the  black  soil 
now  tnuisformed  into  the  Chattanooga  shale,  which  in  turn  always 
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rests  upon  the  eroded  and  weathered  surface  of  Silurian  or  Or- 
dovician  (more  rarely  Middle  Devonian)  rocks,  and  frequently 
encloses  weathered-out  fossils  of  the  older  rocks  in  its  basal  layers. 
In  some  sections  the  weathering  of  the  older  (Ordovician)  rock 
has  gone  so  far  that  extensive  residual  accumulations  of  the  shells 
formerly  scattered  through  these  rocks  were  formed.  In  western 
Tennessee  these  shells  (mostly  the  young  pelagic  stages  of  gastro- 
pods) were  highly  phosphatic,  and  this  concentration  has  produced 
important  beds  of  phosphate  of  lime  at  the  base  of  the  Chattanooga 
shale  (Fig.  1113,  p.  292).  Such  evidence  of  prolonged  exposure  to 
the  weather,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  black  earth  itself — the  an- 
cient tchemosem  which  accumulated  during  a  long  period  of  time  as 


Fig.  1354.  —  Ideal  section  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi  Valley 
region,  showing  the  relationship  at  the  time  of  deposition  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippian strata.  The  Pocono  beds  on  the  east  represent  alluvial  plain  deposits 
in  the  Appalachian  geosyncline.  In  the  west,  in  the  eastward  transgressing 
sea,  marine  limestones  and  shales  were  forming  with  a  basal  sandstone  of  sub- 
mergence.    (Original.) 

a  more  or  less  loess-like  deposit,  highly  charged  with  decaying  plant 
material — clearly  indicates  that  all  of  this  southern  region  was  ex- 
posed land  while  the  sea  occupied  the  interior  region  farther  north 
(Ohio,  Michigan  regions)  and  westward. 

Only  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  itself,  in  eastern  Arkansas  and 
western  Tennessee,  is  the  evidence  of  such  overlap  unrecognizable, 
because  there  all  the  older  rocks  are  covered  by  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  deposits.  It  has  sometimes  been  held  that  a  connection 
of  the  interior  sea  with  the  ocean  on  the  south  might  have  existed 
along  this  now  covered  region,  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  because 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  covered  area,  as  well  as  on  each  side 
of  it,  the  overlapping  relations  are  shown  wherever  the  older  beds 
are  exposed  to  view.  Hence  we  conclude  that  a  continuous  land 
mass  bounded  the  Mississippian  interior  sea  on  the  south,  as  it 
bounded  the  Devonian  sea,  and  that  no  direct  connection  existed 
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with  the  waters  of  the  southern  (Pacific)  sea  as  was  the  case  during 
the  Silurian  and  Ordovidan.  Nor  was  there  any  connection  with 
the  Atlantic,  for  Appeilachia  remained  throughout  this  period,  as 
before,  a  continuous  land  mass,  this  being  clearly  shown  by  the 
character  of  the  sediments  and  by  their  overlaps. 

This  leaves  only  the  northwest  as  the  pathway  of  communica- 
tion between  this  interior  sea  and  other  open  waters,  for  that  some 
connection  with  oceanic  waters  existed  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
Indeed  the  connection  with  the  sea  which  occupied  the  Cordilleran 
trough  at  that  time  is  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  fauna  of 
some  of  these  beds,  notably  the  later  Elinderhook  (Chouteau 
fauna),  and  this  connection  was  across  northern  Missouri  and 
perhaps  southern  Iowa,  while  an  arm  of  the  interior  sea  seems  to 
have  extended  at  least  as  far  to  the  southwest  as  New  Mexico. 
(See  Fig.  1351,  p.  442.) 

It  is  recognized  that  a  part  of  the  Rinderhook  fauna  (southern 
region)  was  derived  by  modification  from  the  Hamilton  fauna, 
while  another  part  (northern  region)  was  derived  from  the  Chemimg 
fauna.  The  Hamilton  fauna  had  its  seat  of  development  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  hence  a  return  of  the  HamUton  fauna,  though  in 
modified  form,  at  the  opening  of  the  Mississippian  would  imply 
reestablishment  of  a  connection  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  interior  waters.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  connection  could 
hardly  have  been  on  the  south,  where  the  various  members  are 
everywhere  seen  to  overlap  against  a  land  mass,  unless  it  was  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  connection  may  have  been 
in  the  north,  along  a  path  from  which  the  profound  post-Palaeozoic 
erosion  has  removed  every  trace  of  these  deposits. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  known  deposits  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  Appalachian  trough,  i.e,  in  the  Acadian  area, 
are  muds,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  much  of  them  probably 
of  continental  origin  although  gypsum  and  limestone  beds  occur. 
These  limestones  often  consist  wholly  of  marine  shells,  mainly  of 
species  unknown  elsewhere  either  in  America  or  Europe.  There 
is,  however,  another  interpretation  which  seems  more  in  accord 
with  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  sediments,  and  that  is 
that  the  Chouteau  fauna,  or  that  part  of  the  Rinderhook  faima 
which  shows  Hamilton  affinities,  is  of  western  origin.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  was  also  a  western  or  Asiatic  Hamilton 
(Traverse)  fauna  which,  though  related  to  the  eastern  fauna  and 
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partly  derived  from  it,  was,  nevertheless,  distinct  and,  moreover, 
persisted  into  the  Upper  Devonian.  From  this  the  Misdssipplan 
fauna  of  the  west  may  have  been  derived,  the  mother  fauna  re- 
peatedly sending  immigrants  into  the  interior,  where  they  soon 
underwent  profound  modification.  The  whole  problem  is  very 
complex  and  requires  much  more  study  than  it  has  received  so 
far.  That  portion  of  the  Kinderbook  fauna  which  was  deriv^ 
from  the  Chemung  fauna  seems  to  indicate  a  northward  sea  con- 


The  rich  crinoid  fauna  of  the  Burlington  and  Keokuk  beds  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  the  product  of  rapid  evolution  in  the  interior 


Fig.   13SS-  —  View  of  outcrop  of  Madison  limestone,  near  Chestnut,  Mont. 
Looking  east     (U.  S.  G.  S.) 

Lower  Mississippian  sea.  It  is  unknown  in  the  deposits  of  the 
Cordilleran  trough  and,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  interior  sea  was  more  or  less  an  isolated 
province,  though  of  course  some  connection  with  oceanic  waters 
must  have  existed,  else  evidence  of  stagnant  conditions  could 
hardly  be  lacking.  Such  a  connection  is  indeed  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  other  fossils,  especially  the  brachiopods,  are  closely 
aUied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  species  of  the  Mountain  Lime- 
Stone  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other  European  countries.  They 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  interior  American  waters  and 
migrated  to  Europe,  but  the  path  of  migration  is  still  unknown. 
It  may  have  been  across  the  Arctic,  though  there  are  vast  areas 
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from  which  these  strata  are  absent,  or  it  may  have  been  by  a  north- 
west passage  across  Asia. 

In  the  Cordilleran  trough  and  its  eastward  extension  into  the 
region  which  was  later  on  raised  into  the  Rocky  Mountains,  great 
limestone  masses  {Madison  limestone,  etc.  Figs.  1355,  1356)  accu- 
mulated during  Lower  Mississippian  time,  and  these  limestones  ap- 
pear to  succeed  conformably  the  Upper  Devonian  limestones  of 
that  region,  so  that  these  beds  are  sometimes  known  by  a  single 
name  (e.^.,  Ouray  limestone  of  Colorado),  though  the  lower  part 
is  Devonian  and  the  higher  Mississippian. 

Too  little  is  still  known  of  the  faunas  and  sediments  of  the  main 
Cordilleran  basin,  but  the  thickness  of  the  formations  there  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  widespreading  beds  of  the  interior.    Some  of 


Fig.  1356.  —  Section  on  the  Gallatin  River  near  Logan,  Mont.,  showing 
the  Madison  limestone  (Mississippian)  resting  with  apparent  confonnity  upon 
Devonian  (Three  Forks  shale  and  Jefferson  limestone),  which  in  turn  rests 
disconformably  upon  the  Cambro-Qrdovician  Gallatin  limestone.    (U.  S.  G.  S.) 

these  dolomites  appear  to  grade  upward  into  the  later  Missis- 
sippian beds,  and  their  organisms  repeatedly  entered  into  the  cen- 
tral region. 

The  Middle  Mississippian 

The  top  of  the  Lower  Mississippian  or  Waverljran  series  is 
marked  everywhere  in  the  interior  by  an  erosion  surface  which 
separates  it  from  the  next  succeeding  series.  This  indicates  that 
the  sea  again  withdrew  and  the  land  rose.  The  withdrawal  was 
either  northward  or  northwestward  or  both,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  country  is  further  indicated  by  the  extensive  development  of 
continental  sediments.  Such  deposits  appear  to  have  formed  in 
central  Arkansas  in  an  east-west  trough,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of 
a  highland  on  the  south  from  which  the  sediments  were  derived. 
In  the  central  Appalachian  trough  oxidized  sands  and  mud  were 
deposited,  these  being  now  of  a  red  color,  and  forming  the  lower 
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Mauch  Chunk  series.  Their  color  contrast  with  the  gray  Pocono 
beds  indicates  a  change  towards  aridity  of  cUmate.  These  red 
beds  extend  west  to  Michigan,  where  they  cover  the  fossiliferous 
sandstones  which  terminate  the  Lower  Mississippian  series  (lower 
Marshall  sandstone).  In  Michigan  these  red  beds  contain  dis- 
seminated salt  crystals,  and  this  further  emphasizes  the  climatic 
change.  The  beds  were  essentially  a  salt  clay,  probably  formed 
along  the  margin  of  the  retreating  sea,  and  they  were  covered  by 
sands,  partly  of  eolian  origin;  forming  the  Napoleon  sandstone 
which  is  to-day  heavily  charged  with  brines  from  those  old  salt 
beds. 

Exposure  to  a  relatively  dry  climate  would  effect  the  destruction 
of  the  limestones  of  the  previously  deposited  series  more  by  dis- 
integration than  by  solution,  so  that  lime-sand  should  be  formed 

over  the  exposed  sur- 


face. If  such  lime- 
sand  were  subjected 
to  wind  activity,  all 
the  finer  material 
would  be  heaped  up 

into  dunes  and  an 
Fig.  1357-  —  Cross-bedding  of  the  eolian  type  r  *  ♦  • 
shown  in  the  section  of  basal  Middle  Mississippian  eolian  structure  un- 
(St.  Louis)  limestone,  along  the  railroad  track  south  pressed  upon  it.  If 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Scale  i  inch » 3}  feet.  (From  qq^  ^^  ^^  ihsit  in 
Principles  of  StraHgraphy.)  r.Ur^^  fi,«  fi«,f 

many  places  tne  iirst 
limestone  above  the  erosion  plane  consists  of  fine  lime-sand  with 
much  eolian  structure,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  partial  rearrangement  of  the  residual  lime-sand  by 
the  readvandng  sea  without  complete  destruction  of  the  eolian 
structure. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Salem  or  Spergen  limestone  in  some 
sections  where  it  follows  upon  the  erosion  surface  (Fig.  1357), 
while  elsewhere  it  is  an  o5lite,  and  was  deposited  as  are  modem 
oolites,  either  in  salt  lagoons  or  in  arms  of  the  readvandng  sea. 
That  this  readvance  was  from  the  northwest  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  fauna  of  the  Salem  limestone  is  also  foimd  in  Missis- 
sippian limestones  in  Idaho  and  northwest  Montana.  Still  another 
marginal  deposit  of  the  readvandng  sea  was  g3q)sum,  of  which  a 
considerable  thickness  characterizes  the  Middle  Mississippian  beds 
in  Michigan,  while  gypsum  and  rock  salt,  assodated  with  fossilif- 
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Fic.  1358.  —  PalicogeogrBpfaic  map  of  North  America  in  mego-Missis- 
Bippiau  (St.  Louis)  time,  showing  the  distributioD  of  land  and  tea  (black). 
(OrigiDaL) 

erous  beds,  fonned  probably  in  marginal  lagoons,  characterize  the 
deposits  of  the  readvancing  sea  in  Virginia  (Saltville  region).  The 
geography  of  this  epoch  b  shown  in  the  map  at  the  top  of  this 
page  (Fig.  13^8). 
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As  transgression  of  the  sea  continued,  the  waters  of  the  interior 
again  became  normal  marine  waters,  and  a  pure  limestone,  the 
St.  Louis,  with  corals  {Lithostrotion,  Fig.  1372)  and  large  melon- 
like  sea-urchins  (Melonites,  Fig.  1388  i),  was  formed.  Along  the 
shores  muds  were  still  deposited,  examples  of  these  being  the 
Moorejield  shales  of  Arkansas  and  the  McGrady  formation  above 
the  salt  beds  in  Virginia. 

The   Upper  Mississippian 

The  tran^ression  of  the  sea  did  not  extend  over  Ohio  and 

Pennsylvania  in  St.  Louis  time,  but  these  regions  were  submerged 

during  the  continuance  of  the  transgression  in  St.  Genevieve  time. 


Fig.  135S  b.  -~  Sectbn  near  Livingston,  Mont.,  showing  isoclinal  folds  and 
faulting,  with  repetition  of  the  outcrops  of  Madison  limestone  (Misussippian), 
S.  E.  on  left.     (U.  S.  G,  S.) 

when  the  beds  of  that  name  were  deposited  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  In  Ohio  these  beds  {known  as  the  MaxvUle  limestone) 
lie  disconformably  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Waverly  group, 


Fic.  1358  c.  —  Section  of  the  Bridger  Range,  Mont.,  showing  the  upturned 
Madison  limestone  and  associated  rocks  in  a  unidinal  fold,  resting  agaJnst  the 
crystallines  on  the  left.     (y.  S.  G.  S.) 
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and  in  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  (where  they  are  known 
as  Greenbrier  limestone),  they  lie  upon  the  red  beds  of  the  lower 
Mauch  Chunk.  In  the  southern  Virginia  region  o[  the  geosyncline 
limestone  continued  to  be  deposited  until  over  3300  feet  had  ac- 
cumulated (Newman  limestone) ;  but  both  to  the  north  of  this 
cegion  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  south  of  it  in  eastern  Teimessee, 
terrigenous  deposits  again  became  characteristic  after  the  first 
period  of  invasion.  In  Pennsylvania  these  terrigenous  deposits 
continued  to  be  oxidized  sands  and  muds  (upper  Mauch  Chunk 
red  shales),  while  in  eastern  Tennessee  and  in  Alabama  deltas 
were  being  built  from  Appalachia  into  the  sea,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  continental  sands  and  clays  in  the  more  easterly  and  ' 
southerly  region  grade  laterally  into  marine  clays  and  limestone 
beds,  and  are  interfingered  with  them  in  more  westerly  and 
northerly  regions.  Still  farther  from  the  shore,  limestone  (Ban- 
gor limestone,  etc.)  takes  the  place  of  the  marine  shales.  One  of 
these  deltas  is  shown  in  Fig.  1359.  The  Price  sandstone  belongs 
to  the  Lower  Mississippian,  the  remaining  formations  to  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Mississippian.  The  "  Greenbrier  "  limestone 
of  this  southern  section  is  not  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  same  name  in  Pennsylvania. 


FlO-  1359-  —  Ideal  section  showing  (he  interpretation  of  the  relationships  of 
the  several  Misasappian  foimations  in  northeastern  Virginia.  The  Pulaski 
shale  on  the  east  (black)  contains  many  sandstone  lenses,  white  and  dotted,  and 
represents  the  near-shore  end  of  an  andent  delta-like  deposit.  The  beds  are 
very  variable  in  color  and  other  characters,  indicating  a  subaCrial  origin,  i.e. 
the  exposed  part  of  Ibe  ('elta.  The  beds  are  about  3000  feet  thick  in  the  east, 
thirming  away  westward.     (Modified  after  Branson.) 

We  do  not  know  what  the  beds  which  were  deposited  at  this  time 
in  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley  region  were  like,  because  they 
were  eroded  again  before  the  deposition  of  the  Coal-measure  strata. 
But  in  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley  (southern  Illinois,  etc.) 
they  were  shales,  sandstones,  and  thin  limestones,  with  the  calca- 
reous beds  predominating  in  some  sections  (Tennessee,  northern 
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Alabama),  but  generally  passing  laterally  (eastward  and  south- 
ward) into  shales.    This  is  illustrated  by  comparing  two  sections ; 

A,  B. 


MUSFHREES  AND  NORTHERN  PART 

OF  Birmingham  Valley,  Alabama 


Southern  Part  of  Birmingham 
AND  Shade  Valleys,  Alabama 


FO&ICATXON 

TsacatEsa  in  F^et 

FORMATIOV 

Parkwood  formation 

Parkwood  formation 

Gray  shales  and  sandstones,  no 

Same  character. 

calcareous      beds  —  fossils 

very  rare. 

2000 

2000 

Pennington  shale 

Gray,  green,  and  red  shales 

with  some  chert,  sandstone, 

Floyd  shale 

conglomerate.    Very  fossil- 

Gray,  dark,  and  black  shales, 

iferous. 

60  to  300 

calcareous  at  certain  levels. 

1000 

Beds    of    sandstone    and 

Bangor  limestone 

lenses  of  limestone  occur. 

Highly  fossiliferous  limestone. 

Generally  fossiliferous. 

thick  bedded,  with  a  i co- 

foot   shale   and   sandstone 

member  in  the  middle. 

700 

Fort  Payne  chert 

Fort  Payne  chert 

Thin-bedded  cherty  limestone 

Same  as  farther  north. 

and  chert. 

200 

200 

Chattanooga  black  shale 

Chattanooga  black  shale 

In  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  the  highest  Mississippian  beds  are 
dark,   often  bituminous  shales,  a   thousand  feet   thick   {Caney 


BOOTH 


m»ni 


Fio.  1360.  —  Ideal  section  showing  the  character  and  relationships  of  the 
Mississippian  beds  of  the  Quachita  Geosyncline  in  the  southern  United  States. 
(See  section  Fig.  1003,  p.  213.)     (Original.) 

shales),  which  apparently  represent  the  wash  of  the  muds  from  the 
subdued  upland  which  then  lay  to  the  south  and  part  of  which 
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is   now   submerged   beneath    the   younger  coastal   plain   strata 
(Fig.  1360). 

Because  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  series  from  the  Salem  or 
Spergen  limestone  (or  the  Warsaw  shales,  when  present)  to  the 
top  of  the  Mississippian,  representing  as  they  do,  on  the  whole, 
continuous  tfansgression  with  some  mmor  retreats  of  the  sea,  they 
have  recently  been  classed  together  as  the  Tennesseean  series, 
while  the  tower  division  is  called  the  Waverlyan  series.  It  may 
eventually  be  found  that  the  period  of  emergence  which  separates 


ssippun)  restbg  unconfonnably 


these  two  series  was  of  sufficient  length  to  represent  most  of  the 
middle  division  of  the  Mississippian.  That  it  was  long  enough 
to  permit  a  great  change  in  faunas  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
difference  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  Waverlyan  and  Ten- 
nesseean. In  general,  then,  the  Mississippian  beds  of  North 
America  indicate  a  transgression  of  the  sea  followed  by  with- 
draw^, and  a  period  of  emergence  of  unknown  length.  This  is 
followed  by  a  second  transgression  and  closed  by  an  advance  of 
terrigenous  and  even  continental  sediments  with  accompanying 
partial  emergence. 
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The  Mississippian  or  Lower  Carboniferods  of  Europe 
AMD  Asia 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  later  Palxozoic  of  west- 
ern Europe  is  the  presence  of  extensive  areas  of  great  limestone  de- 
posits of  Mississippian  age,  the  so-called  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
or  Mountain  Limestone  series,  of  the  European  geologists.    These 
limestones  are  well  developed  in  Ireland  and  in  northern  England, 
where*  they  sometimes  he  directly  and  unconformably  upon  the 
folded  and  eroded  older 
Paleozoic  rocks,  and  by 
their  resistant  character 
form  great  limestone  cliffs 
or    scarps    (Figs.    1361, 
1362).  Such  is  the  moun- 
tainoU's  face  of  the  Pen- 
nine escarpment  of  north- 
west England  which  rises 
above  the  beautiful  Vale 
of   Eden.     A  section  of 
ihb    is   shown   in    Fig. 
1363.  where  the  uncon- 
formable relation  at  the 
base  is  seen  and  the  suc- 
ceeding  beds,  with   the 
great  intruded  Whin  Sill, 
appear  near  the  top.    In 
the  west  and  southwest 

Fig.  1363.  — Natural  arch  in  Carboniferous  of  Ireland  the  thickness 
Limestone,  Manorbier,  Pembrolte,  England,  of  the  Mountain  Lime- 
(British  Geol.  S>.rv.  photo.  From  Uke  and  gtone  reaches  a  maxunum 
Rastall.)  ,     ,       , 

of  3000  feet.  In  northern 

France  and  Belgium,  too,  these  limestones  are  well  developed,  and 
their  organic  remains  have  become  well  known  through  the  labors 
of  the  Belgian  pala;ontologists. 

Following  as  they  do  upon  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  (Fig.  1364), 
a  continental  formation,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that  rock,  resting  upon 
the  eroded  surfaces  of  older  formations,  it  is  evident  that  these 
limestones  indicate  a  profound  transgression  of  the  sea  at  the  open- 
ing of  Mississippian  time,  the  transgression  being,  in  general,  from 
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the  east  westward.  In  a  few  localities,  however,  as  in  Belgium  and 
in  the  north  of  France,  this  "  Calcaire  carbonif^re,"  as  it  Is  called, 
and  which  in  the  region  of  the  Meuse  has  a  thickness  of  760  meters, 
rests  upon  and  passes  downward  into  marine  Devonian  strata, 
showing  that  the  sea  covered  this  region  continuously  from 
Devooiao  into  Mississippian  time.    Overlying  these  limestones  lie 


Fio.  1363.  —  Section  of  the  Cross  Fell  b  northwestern  England,  to  show  the 
iel&tion$hip  of  the  Mississip^u&u  strata  (Carboniferous  Limestone)  to  the  older 
and  younger  beds,  a,  Silurian  and  Ordovician ;  b.  Flags  and  Sandstones,  Quartz 
oanglomerates,  Basement  conglomerates,  the  last  in  hollows  in  the  floor  of 
olderrock;  c,  Melmerby  Scar  Limestone;  J,  Yoredale  Series  (shales,  sandstones, 
limestones);  t,  Millstone  Grit  (Upper  Carboniferous);  /,  Trias;  x.  Whin  Sill 
(intrusive).    (After  Lake  and  Rastall.) 

shales  and  sandstones  with  coal  seams,  indicating  a  return  toward 
continental  conditions  after  the  first  great  advance  of  the  sea. 

These  great  limestone  deposits  probably  represent  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Mississippian  time,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  break  may  yet  be  found  near  the  middle  of  the 
series  indicating  a  partial  retreat  and  readvance  of  the  sea  as  was 
the  case  In  North  America. 


Chtviol  Bilit  NoriiumberUmd 


Fig.  1364.  —  General  section  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  the  west  of  Northumber' 
land,  England.  (After  J.  G.  Goodchlld.)  a.  Silurian;  b,  I^wer  Old  Red 
Sandstone;  c.  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone;  c*.  intrusive  sheet;  d,  e,  Missis- 
Mppian ;  d,  lower  DinanCian;  r,  upper  Dinantlan.  (For  subdivisions  of 
MisBissippian  sec  table  on  p.  460.) 

That  this  sea,  in  which  the  Carboniferous  limestones  were  accumu- 
lating, was  limited  in  extent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  north- 
ward and  southward  these  deposits  grade  into  shore,  shallow  water, 
and  even  continental  sediments.  Thus  in  Scotland  the  deposits 
of  this  time  were  water-limes,  that  is,  fine  clastic  lime  sediments 
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with  a  considerable  proportion  of  alumina  and  some  silica,  so  that 
the  rock  in  places  is  known  as  the  Calciferous  Sandstone.^  Such 
rock,  we  believe,  is  chiefly  formed  from  fine  river  sediments, 
which  were  derived  from  the  erosion  of  older  calcareous  beds 
within  the  drainage  area  of  these  rivers,  the  land  being  sufficiently 
near  to  base-level  to  furnish  only  very  fine  muds.  It  is  recognized 
that  this  limestone  is  in  part,  at  least,  a  fresh-water  deposit ;  but 
it  is  succeeded  by  other  limestones,  some  of  which  are  marine,  but 
among  which  important  coal-seams  are  also  found.  These  seams 
indicate  repeated  terrestrial  conditions.  The  higher  limestones 
of  Scotland  represent  only  the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series  of  England,  for  the  lower  part  of  that  formation 
is  represented  in  Scotland  by  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  these  deposits  in  Scotland  is  the 
great  number  of  volcanic  eruptions  associated  with  them  (Fig.  1365). 


Fig.  1365.  —  Cross  section  of  the  volcano  of  the  Saline  Hills,  Fife,  Scotland. 
(After  A.  Geikie.)  C,  Carbonic;  /3,  basalt;  /,  ejectamenta;  /',  ejectamenta 
at  a  distance  from  the  cone,  interstratified  with  the  Carbonic  deposits.  (From 
Haug.) 

These  eruptions  began  at  the  end  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  time  and 
ceased  before  the  deposition  of  the  Coal-measures.  At  first,  while 
the  Calciferous  sand-rock  was  being  formed,  great  masses,  chiefly  of 
andesitic  lava,  welled  up  quietly  and  spread  as  huge  sheets  over 
the  surface,  and  from  these  lava  caps  erosion  has  subsequently 
carved  plateaus.  During  the  later  part  of  the  Mississippian 
period,  basic  lavas  were  erupted  and  volcanoes  of  the  Puy  type 
were  formed  (p.  165,  Ft.  I),  many  of  them  of  fragmental  (pyroclastic) 
material.  The  lavas  as  now  seen  in  the  coast  sections  often  rest 
upon  limestone  beds  which  contain  marine  fossils.  They  are 
succeeded  by  ancient  soil  beds  and  sands  in  which  the  root-stocks 
(Stigmaria)  of  the  old  lycopodiaceous  trees  are  preserved.  Then 
follow  one  or  several  seams  of  coal;   above  these  lie  brackish- 

>  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  "Calciferous  Sandstone"  of  America, 
which  is  of  Ordovician  (Beekmantown)  age.  The  name  is  a  Hthologic  one,  and  has 
RQ  real  stratifraphic  meaning,  although  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  stratigraphic  term. 
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water,  and  later  marine,  fossiliferous  shales,  and  finally  limestones. 
They  are  again  succeeded  by  a  basaltic  lava  and  the  series  b  once 
more  repeated. 

These  volcanic  manifestations  extended  into  northern  England, 
as  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  many  dikes  and,  above  all,  by  the 


Fic.  1366.  —  Ide&l  section  showing  the  reUtionships,  lateral  changes  in  char- 
acter and  overlaps  of  the  Misvsuppian  strata  of  Britain.     {Original) 

great  Whin  Sill  which  is  intruded  in  the  upper  shales  and  sandstones 
of  the  series  {YoredaU  beds).  In  Ireland,  which  is  largely  covered 
by  Lower  Carboniferous  (Mississippian)  rocks,  volcanic  activity 
is  limited  to  a  few  regions  (Limerick,  etc.). 


Fig.  1367.  —  Dinantian  (MisNSsippian)  limestones  exposed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse  at  Dinant,  Belgium  ;  the  type-locality.    (After  Haug.) 

The  English  Mountain  Limestone  admits  generally  of  a  five- 
fold division,  each  member  being  characterized  by  corals  or  brachio- 
pods  which  are  restricted  to  it  and  by  the  presence  of  which  it  can 
be  recognized  again  in  other  localities.     In  some  sections,  as  in 
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North  Wales,  the  fifth  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  zone  from  the  bottom 
are  alone  present,  resting  on  the  older  rocks.  This  shows  that 
during  the  deposition  of  the  earlier  divisions  or  zones  of  the  Missis- 
sippian series,  those  regions  were  dry  land,  and  that  the  higher 
divisions  overlap  the  lower.  Hence  a  transgression  of  the  Mis^ 
sippian  (Carboniferous  Limestone)  sea  is  indicated  (Fig.  1366). 
In  Belgium  the  limestones  are  well  shown  in  the  picturesque  cliffs 
which  border  the  Meuse  at  Dinant,  and  from  this  occurrence  the 
entire  system  has  become  known  as  the  DinanHan  {Fig.  1367). 
Here  it  admits  of  the  following  threefold  subdivision. 


J.    Upper    Dinonlion    or    Visi   division 
(Vis£an). 
(iDcIudes  the  two  upper  English  zones.) 
2.   Middle  Dinaixtian  or  Tournai  division 


(T. 


(Includes  lower  three  English  zones.) 
I.   Loner  Ditmntiaa  at  Etraungl  division 
(EtriEungtian). 
Conformable  succession,  Devonian  lime- 


Zone  of  Productui  giganleus 
(Fig.  ii6S  a),  »nd  Chonetes  popi- 
lionacta. 

Zone  of  Spirifer  Icrnaeensis   (Fig. 

1369  a). 

Zone  of  Phillipsia,  ProlecaniUs  and 
Spirijir  dislans,  etc. 


These  formations  are  folded  and  faulted  and  have  suffered  much 
erosion. 

In  central  France  the  lower  divisions  are  absent  but  the  higher 
with  Productus  giganteus  overlap  them,  extending  as  far  south  as 
Montpelier.    This,  therefore,  shows  a  transgressing  sea. 

From  Belgium  and  northern 
France  the  Mississippian  series 
is  traced  into  central  and 
southern  Russia,  into  the  east- 
em  Alps  and  into  the  Ural 
Mountains.  In  most  cases 
the  series  begins  with  marine 
deposits,  then  follow  conti- 
nental beds  with  coal,  and 
finally  marine  beds  succeed 
again.  Interpreted,  thismeans 
an  advance  of  the  sea,  followed 


CM 


Fig.  13680.  —  Pradiutiis  gigaHl(«i,w„'^  ■   j      t 

fourth  natural  si/*.    Dinantian  (Missis-     "Y  *  retreat,  a  penod  of  ex- 
gippian).    (Kayser.)  posure  and  continental  sedi- 
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mentation,  and  the  formatian 
of  coal  swamps,  and  then  by 
a  period  of  renewed  transgres- 
sion. Thus  the  conditions 
were  similar  to  those  of  North 
America  where,  however,  the 
period  of  retreat  was  followed 
by  erosion  instead  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  vegetable  ma- 
terial, as  in  Europe. 

The  shore  facies  in  northern 
Europe    b    mosUy    a    «.ri»    "■''■  "^J.if'SSSS""' "'■ 
of  sandstones,  conglomerates, 

and  shales  with  plant  remains,  alternating  with  beds  containing 
shallow-water  marine  faunas,  and  thus  indicating  backward  and 
forward  movement  of  the  seashore.    Such  deposits  are  generally 
designated  by  the  name  Culm.    A  remarkable  occurrence  in  this 
series  is  seen  in  beds  rich  in  Radio- 
,  laria,  which  are  suggestive  of  a  deep- 
water   origin    for    the   formations, 
whereas  the  character  and  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  other  fossils,  es- 
pecially the  plants,  indicate  shallow 
£ic.   1J69  a,  —  Spifijer  torna.   water.  These  radiolarian  beds  have 
amis,  Dinantian  (Mississippian).    therefore  been  interpreted  as  formed 
(Kayser.)  inlagoonsfrom  thepelagicorganisms 

swept  in  by  the  currents,  and  from  others  which  lived  there.    The 
upper  division  of  the  Culm  beds  is  characterized  by  the  widespread 
occurrence  of  the  flat  pelecypod  shell  Posidonta  beckeri  (Fig,  1370). 
The  Culm  type  is  found  far 
to  the  north  in  Spitzbergen. 
Throughout   southern   Eu- 
rope, on  the  other  hand,  the 
Mississippian  is  represented 
by  limestones  with  fossils 
similar  to  those  of  western 
Europe,  especially  the  very 

characterisUc      brachiopod  J"':  '^^K^^"S""T'u>:^^^!T 

,    .  (Mississippian)  brachiopod  with  shell  partly 

Productus    giganUus    (Fig.  broki-n  to  show  internal  spiral  arm  sup- 

1368  a).   These  beds  can  be  ports. 
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traced  souUi  to  Sarajevo  in  the  Balkans,  and  through  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  the  Kirgiz  steppe,  through  central  Asia  north  of  the 
Tian-Shan  Mountains,  through  North 
China,  and  so  on  into  the  western  part 
of  the  Cordilleran  trough  of  North 
America,  where  the  same  Produclus 
giganteus  is  found.  These  deposits, 
too,  contain,  locally,  beds  of  workable 
coal,  such  an  occurrence  being  espe- 
cially  known    from    the   province    of 

„     . ,      ,      Shantung  ui  China.    The  old  Siberian 
Fig.  J37o.  —  Fostdonta  ■  u-  u    .u  1       n  1 

ftecteri.  A  characteristic  Culm,  tosm,  m  which  the  early  Paleozoic 
(ftUiMssippian)  pelecypod  of  strata  were  deposited,  remained  a  land 
^ope.^  On^half  natural  ^j^.  t^g  ^^  ^j  ^^ich  the  younger 
Palaeozoic  beds  were  deposited,  ex- 
tended to  the  south  of  the  mountains  which  bounded  that  basin. 

Southern  Continents 
Very  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  Mississippian  of  the  southern 
continents.  Limestones  of  this  period  have  been  described  from 
Chile  (32"  S.  lat.),  while  east  of  this,  in  Argentine,  coal-bearing  sand- 
stones with  the  Culm  flora  have  been  found.  This  seems  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  the  Andean  geosyncline  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
Such  Culm  deposits  also  occur  in  Queensland,  New  South  WaJ^s, 
and  in  Victoria  in  Australia,  and  apparently  also  in  South  Africa. 

Summary 
In  general,  then,  we  find  that  a  tran^ession  of  the  sea  marked 
the  opening  of   Mississippian   time  in   Europe,  as  in   America 
(Etrceungt  stage).     Then  followed  a  i 
treat  over  wide  areas,  but  not  everywhere, 
when  sands,  clays,   and   coal-beds  were 
deposited  in  Europe  (Toumai  stage) ,  while 

erosion  was  going  on  in  North  America.         

Then  came  the  most  extensive  advance  pj^  jjjj.  —  Etidiakyra 
of  the  sea  in  Upper  Mississippian  time  baileyi,  a  Mississippian 
CVisi  Stage),  when  the  waters  covered  foraminiter  much  en- 
^  ...  ,  ,    r  ,     larged,    Indiana.    (I.F. 

many  regions  not  submerged  before  and 

extended  as  a  continuous  Mediterranean  Sea  across  southern 
Europe,   central   Asia,   North    China,  and  into  western   North 


:.urope,   as   m    funenca 

§1 
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America,  so  that  the  characteristic  Productus  giganteus  fauna  could 
become  of  abnost  worid-wide  distribution. 

General  Characteb  of  the  Mississippian  Fauna  and  Flora 
Animals,  —  The  American  Miatbaippian  still  carriet  Devooian  clemeDb  in 
both  the  bwer  and  middle  divisbns,  wbefeas  in  Europe  the  Devonian  elements 
■i<e  most  marked  in  the  lower  divisioii. 


Fio.    1373.  —  Ulhaslrolion    hasaili-  Fio.      1374.  —  MichtlitUa     favoia. 

forme.    Carboniferous  limestone  (Mis-       Carboniferous    limestoiie    (Mississip- 
gissippian)  of  Europe.     (Kayser.)  pian.)     (Kayscr.) 


Pio.  1375.  —  ArMntedes  viortheni  Mississippian  (Warsaw  division). 


Fig.  137G.  —  hUssissippian  Bryozoa.  a-^,  BaloilttmeUa  spinidosa,  X  ),  and 
vertical  and  tangential  sections,  and  surface,  greatly  enlaT^ed;  d,  Fmesldia 
cestriensis,  celluliferous  face,  Xti;  e,f,  Hctnitrypa  proulana,  opposite  sides  of 
frond.  X4I  (Keokuk,  Warsaw,  and  St.  l-ouis);  {,  Archimedfs  (ommunii,  X  ); 
h,  ThamnUcM  fuTciUalus,  X9;  1,  PintnUepora  conjcria,  X4);  j,  PlUopora  cyliti- 
dracea,  X4i ;  k-m.  Rhombopara  Unuitama,  X6,  and  X12  {k,m.);  n,o,Strtblo. 
irypa  nUklesi.  surface  and  section,  Xo ;  p,  Coscinitim  latum,  XI;  q,r,  Evarlino- 
Pora  radiata,  lateral  and  basal  views,  X 1 ;  s,  E.  pandh.  X 1 ;  ',  m,  Worthcnopora 
spinosa,  frafinient  showing  spines,  X4I,  and  portion  of  same  Xi4-  Chester 
sjieciis,  a-c,  d,  g,  h,  i-w.  n,  a ;  Burlington  s[>cc[es,  p,  s ;  Keotuk  species,  i,  j, 
q,  r,  t,  u.     (All  from  I.  F.)  ' 
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Piotoioa  are  represented  by  a  few  large  types,  some  of  which  are  imporUot 
rock-fonners  {Endolhyra,  Fig.  1371).  GnptoUtes  are  absent  and  Stromato- 
poru,  while  occurring  and  even  Eomiing  reefs,  as  in  Belgium,  are  on  the  whole 


Fig.  1377.  —  Mississippian  brachiopods.  a,  Syringolhyris  lexla,  cardinal 
view;  b,  internal  mold  (W.};  c-d,  Athyrii  lamtlhsa  (W,);  e,  Spirifer  ie<A«k 
(W.) ;  /,  5.  certlronatm  (W.) ;  g.  S.  tagani  (W.) ;  *,  5.  leidyi  (St.  L,) ;  i-j  ,  Choneta 
aurora  with  enlargement  of  surface  (W,);  k-l,  Producklla  arcuala  (W.);  i»-o, 
PtoducUts  bistriatui  <W.);  p-q,  Produclus  barlinglomnsis  (W.);  r-t,  Scku- 
cSertdla  crtnistria  witli  enlargement  of  surface  (in  outline)  (W.);  u,  Rhipi- 
doneOa  mkMini  (W.);  p-ic,  Stijiinuta  triitucUus  (St.  L.).  (W  =  Waver- 
lyan;  St.  L.  =  St.  Louis.) 

on  the  decline. «  Corals,  too,  are  no  longer  so  marked  an  element  of  the  fauna, 
though  zaphrentold  types  still  occur  (Caninia,  Hapsiphyllum,  etc.).  The  com- 
pound corals  are  now  chiefly  represented  by  Lilhoslrolirin  {Figs.  1371,  1373), 
characterized  by  a  median  columelk-like  projection  in  each  calyx,     Favosiles 

Fio.  1378.  — Didaima  lurgidum,  a  widespread.  Middle  Missis^ppian  (Warsaw 

and  St.  I^iouis)  brachiopod. 
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Fio,  1379.  — Missi5siM>ianpdecypods.  0-6, 5f*«w/ttj(EiJi»i,  right  valve  and 
dorsal  view  (Waverly) ;  c-d,  Creniftcten  winchetli,  left  valve  and  upper  poTtion 
enlarged  (Waverly). 


Fig.  1380.  —  Mississippian  gastropods,  a,  SkaparMai  planisfira,  1  views 
(St.  L.) ;  b,  Straparoilus  spergenensii,  3  views  (St.  L.) ;  c,  EuompAoJiu  simUis, 
3  views  (St.  L.) ;  d,  BtUcrophon  suhlavh,  2  views  (St.  L.  and  Ch.) ;  e,  B.  (Buco- 
nopsis)  lextUis,  2  views  (St.  L.);  /,  Natkopsis  ziczac  (Ch.);  g,  Upetopsit 
laeltei  (St.  L.) ;  h,  Pliuratomaria  (Mourtania)  PHssiisippiensii  (W.);  i,  Lato- 
nema  yandellana,  i  views  (St.  L.);  j,  Euopiphalus  platiidorsaius,  2  views 
(Ch.);  *,  Parcdlia  crassinoda,  1  views  (Xi)  (W.).  (W.  =  Waverlyan,  St. 
L.  =  St.  Louis,  Ch.  =  Chester.) 
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Fig,  1381. — Eiidelabiu  speclabUis,  a  characteristic   MJsustipfHui  nautiloid. 

(Chester  group.)     (I.  F.). 


ryffr'¥W^ 


rrrr^ 


Fig.  r383.  —  Mis^ssippian  Koniatites  and  ceratile.  a-c,  Aganidei ralaloriiu, 
internal  mold  of  shell  Xi,  and  suture  enlarged  (Kinderhook  and  Waveriy); 
d-t,  Muensteroceras  mi-cni,  internal  mold  of  shell  X  t  (Kinderhook) ;  /-i,  Gonia- 
titei  striatui,  internal  mold  with  part  of  the  shell  preserved,  Xi,  and  external 
(A)  and  internal  (i)  parts  of  the  suture,  enlarged  (St.  Louis  and  Chester); 
j-h.  Prodromitcs  iorbyi,  internal  mold,  showing  the  ceiatitic  suture,  Xi 
(Klnderbook-Chouteau  limestone).    (I.  F.) 
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U  absent,  but  a  larger-tubed  form  {Mkkdinia,  Fig.  1374)  occun.  Bijoioa  are 
common,  chief  among  them  being  the  fenestelloid  types,  with  strong  spirally- 
twisted  aids,  which  is  often  the  only  part  preserved  intact  {Archimedes,  Fig. 
1375).  Among  the  brachiopods,  spirifers  still  occur,  but  they  have  their 
median  fold  and  depression  often  plicated  (Figs.  1369  a,  b),  or  the  shell-sub- 
stances marked  by  puitctations  {Spiri/eriiut).     A  very  chaiacteristk  ^Nriferoid 


is  the  genus  Syringothyris  with  a  siit  tube  on  the  inside  of  the  beak  of  the 
pedicle  valve  (Fig.  1377  d,  b).  Smooth  elongate  shells,  some  with  spiral 
arm  supports  (Athyris,  Fig.  13771;,  d),  others  with  simple  loop-like  supports 
(Didasma,  Fig.  1373),  are  chaiacterislic.  But  by  far  the  most  typical  brachio- 
pod  is  Productus,  which  has  an  extremely  convex  and  extended  or  "  produced" 


e 


Fio.  1384.  —  Characteristic  Mississippian  oslracods.  a,  CknoMbina  IccO' 
lata,  right  exterior  and  left  interior  of  valves,  X14  (Kinderhook) ;  b,  Bey- 
richUlla  confiuens.  left  valve,  X14  (Chester  shales);  <,  Kiribya  toslata,  Xio 
(Warsaw  of  Illinois,  "  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone"  of  F.ngland) ;  d,  Cypri- 
dina  herzeri,  left  valve,  Xio  (Keokuk);  e,  Bairdia  calrirnsis,  left,  right,  and 
dorsal  views,  X14  (Chester  shale);  /-*,  Cylherdla  avaiiformis  (Chester). 
(I.  F.) 

pedicle  valve  and  a  shallower,  concave  brachial  valve,  while  the  surface  is  often 
spinose  (Figs.  13680,6,  1377*-?).  The  orthis  group  has  almost  disappeared. 
Pelecypods  arc  common  and  of  considerable  variety  (Fig.  1379),  while 
gastropods  are  largely  represented  by  the  Btllcrophon  type  (Fig.  1380).  The 
group  of  cephalopoda  includes  chiefly  nautilolds  (Fig.  1381)  and  goniatifes  (Fig. 
1382),  but  some  ammonitic  types  already  make  their  appearance.    Trilobiteq 
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begin  to  be  rare,  beinf^reslrictedchEefly  tothegtnasPkillipsiavid  related  genera 
(Fig.  13831.  OstTACods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  abundant  (t'ig.  1384).  Cri- 
noids  are  found  in  great  numbers,  the  numerous  species  showing  an  inciease  in 
some  cases  from  delicate  forms  in  the  lower  to  robust  types  in  the  upper  lieds 
(Pigs.  13S5,  13S6).  Blastoids  for  the  first  time  become  abundant  and  impor- 
tant, especially  in  some  of  the  higher  divisions,  where  the  genus  PaitremiUs 


Fic,  :38s.  —  Mississippian  crinoids.  a,  Symbathocnnus  robuslus,  Xi 
(Keokuk);  b,  Barycrinm  kmeyi,  Xl  (Keokuk};  c,  Woodxrinus  aqtutlis,  XJ 
(Keokuk);  d,  AeassiM:rintts  datlyliformis,  Xj  (Chester);  e,  Platycnnus 
kalli,  with  lop  and  side  views  of  arm  frof^ent  («',  e"),  Xj  (Burlington); 
/,  Megistocrinus  nobilis,  X)  (Kinderhook) ;  g,  EulrorhocTtnta  ckristyi,  Xl 
(Burlington);  k,Dizygocrinitseuconui,y.\  (Keokuk);  i,  Lobxrinus  Pyrifarms, 
Xi  (Burlington);  j,  Lobxrimu  naskvilla,  Xl  (Keokuk);  k,  Taxxrima 
communis,  Xi  (Waverly);  I,  Onychocrinus  exculpius,  Xi  (Keokuk);  m,  For- 
betiocrinus  v/orlheni,  XI  (Keokuk.)   .^I.  F.) 
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Fig.  1386.  —  Misasuppion crinoids.  a,  Raiysiocrintii  bradkyi,  Xi  (Keokuk); 
b.ScafhixriHuicriiKus.Xi  (Waverly);  c,Decadxrinus pUias.  Xi  (Waverly); 
d,  ScytalocrtHui  robustus,  Xl  (Keokuk);  e,  Plaiycrinus  burlinglorKmis,  Xiii 
with  two  views  of  arm  fragraent  still  further  enlarged  (Burlington) ;  /,  Di- 
chocrinui  inortialia,  Xi  (Kinderhook) ;  g,  k,  Caclocritius  proboscidu^is,  broken 
calyx  showing  the  interior,  and  ambulacial  grooves  enlarged  (Burlington); 
i,  Sleganocriniu  xulplui,  X)  (Burlington);  j,  Matrocriniu  vtrtsfuilianm, 
without  arms,  XI  (Builbgton);  k,  Taxocrinus  Ihkmii,  Xi.    (I.  F.) 
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predomiiuites  (Fig.  1387  f-t).  Other  types  also  occur  (Fig,  1386  d-f).  BcU- 
noldl  are  found,  but  they  ore  nuinly  spherical  nuuses  with  more  than  two  (often 
many)  columns  in  each  area  {itdonita.  Fig.  138S).  Hih  remains  (chiefly 
teeth,  Fig.  1389)  also  occur  in  some  horizons  but  they  are  probably  of  types 
which  were  mainly  inbabilaDts  of  the  riveis.  The  most  marked  advance  in  life  is 
shown  in  the  presence  of  land  vertebrates,  whose  foot<prints  are  found  in  the 
contincDtal  strata,  especially  those  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  formation  of  North 
America.  These  belonged  to  amphibians,  and  heralded  the  culminating 
event  in  Paleozoic  life  histoid,  the  advent  of  the  land-life  from  its  ancestors 


Fid.  1387,  — Missi3sq>piaii  blastoids.  a,  Oraph^rinui  stelli/ormit,  side  and 
stem  views,  Xl ;  b,  sununit  view  of  same  enlaiKed.  showing  ambulacral  furrows 
(am),  oral  vault  (i),  s|Mracles  (i),  and  anal  aperture  (an)  (Burlington); 
c-~f,  TricaloeriHut  woodmani,  side,  basal,  and  summit  views,  Xl,  and  anal 
portion  (/),  Xil  (Warsaw);  g,  k,  Penlrcmtts  elongalm,  slender  and  robust 
fonns  (Burlington) ;  i,  PenlremUs cimoideiis  (Keokuli,  Warsaw,  and  St.  Louis); 
j-k,  Granaiocrinia  norwaodi,  j,  outline,  k,  central  part  of  the  summit  enlarged 
(Burlington);  I,  Cryptoblastus  meto,  sumrait,  Xai(  Burlington).  (I.  F.;  see  also 
Figs.g4()-9Si,pp.  158,  159.) 

in  the  waters.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  population  of  the  lands  by  air- 
breathing  animals. 

Plants.  -^  Land  plants  of  highly  developed  types,  but  belonging  mainly  to 
the  calamites  and  lycopods  as  well  as  fem-like  types,  are  common  in  the  ter- 
restrial deposits  of  the  Mississippian  in  both  hemispheres.  Characteristic 
American  forms  are  Sphenopleru  (Fig.  1390  a)  and  ArchaopUris  (Fig.  1390  b), 
while  the  Culm  of  Europe  contains  Aslerocatamites  (Fig.  1390  c),  and  Lepido- 
dendran  and  the  ferns  Sphenopteridium  (Fig.  ligod),  and  Cardiopleris  (Fig, 
1390  e) .  These  ferns  are  all  closely  relatetl  to  the  types  which  became  dominant 
in  Fennsylvanian  time. 
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Fig.  138S.  —  MudsMp(M&n  echinoids.  Outline  drawings  to  show  the  ar- 
nuigements  of  plates,  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  (For  general  appear- 
ance see  Fig.  g6i,  p.  165.)  a,  b,  AnkmKiians  sln^nariiana,  spine  (a)  and  two 
views  of  a  plate  (b),  Xi)  (Keokuk  and  Warsaw);  c,  Archaocidaris  vvrlheni, 
restoration  of  ventral  surface  (a,  b,  ambulacral,  c-f,  inteiambulacral  plates) 
(St.  Louis);  d,  spines  (Urge  and  small)  and  plate  with  spine-boss,  of  the  same; 
e,  RliMchiHiu  gracilis,  a  partial  internal  mold,  showing  order  of  appearance  of 
interambulacral  plates  (Burlington);  /,  RheichiTHis  tltgant,  ambulacrum  en- 
iarged;  (,  Oligoparui  dana,  ambulacra]  area,  showing  two  partial  additional 
columns  of  plates;  h,  spmes  of  same.  X3  (Keokuk) ;  i,  MetoniUs  midtiforui, 
a  part  of  the  corona  from  oral  or  ventral  end,  showing  arrangement  of  plates; 
1,  spines  of  same,  X3  (St.  l^uis,  see  Fig.  961);  k,  Lepidtckirua  rarispinui,  oral 
aspect,  showing  single  interambulacnira  increasing  to  eight  (Waverly). 
(Chiefly  after  Jackson,  from  IiuUi  Fostih.) 
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Fig.  ijSg.  ^  Plyctodiu  cakeelus,  teeth  oE  a  fish,  abundajitly  pTeserved  in  the 
Lower  Miswssippkn  strata  of  North  America,  a,  crown ;  b,  side  view ;  c,  pro- 
file section;  tf,  magnified  portion  of  trituratiDg  surface. 


—  An  American  Missis^ppian  fern  [Sphenofttrii  iHdaclylilet). 
(After  Lesquereux.) 


—  An  American  Mississippian  fein  Arckaopierit  n 
Chunk.    (After  Lesquereux.) 
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Fio,   1390  c.  —  As- 

Urocalainita   scrabicit-  Fio.   1390  t.  — 

latui,   from    Culm   of  Fio.  13901!. — A  Mississippian  Cardioflerii   poty- 

wegtetn    Europe,  leia,  SpkencfUriiliiim ditsalum.  merpha,   CuId)  of 

(K&ysei.)  Culm  of  Europe.     (KsyKi.)  Europe.  (Kayser.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THB  PENNSYLVANIAN  OR  CARBONIC  SYSTEM 

The  tendency  in  the  events  which  stands  out  most  prominently 
as  we  review  the  Palaeozoic  history  of  the  earth,  especially  that  of 
the  northern  hemispheres,  is  the  progressive  change  from  wide- 
spread inundations  by  the  sea  through  a  series  of  oscillations  to 
more  and  more  extensive  emergence  of  the  lands  and  contraction 
of  the  interior  seas.  This  is  most  marked  in  eastern  North  America 
and  in  western  Europe,  where  continental  sediments  became  more 
prominent  as  Palaeozoic  time  advanced.  Appalachia  and  the 
western  European  continents  were  continually  rising,  and  the  sedi- 
ments brought  from  them  were  spreading  farther  and  farther  over 
the  lands.  With  the  increase  in  land,  plant  life  spread  far  and  wide 
and  extensive  coal  swamps  came  into  existence.  These  were 
heralded  during  the  Devonian,  became  more  pronounced  in  the 
Mississippian,  and  culminated  in  the  Pennsylvanian,  which  was 
probably  the  greatest  coal-forming  period  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
In  eastern  North  America  these  conditions  continued  into  Permian 
time,  and  the  whole  series  of  changes  terminated  in  a  colossal 
deformation  of  the  strata  which  had  accumulated  up  to  this  period. 
This  was  the  birth  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  the  east 
and  of  the  Palaeo-Cordilleran  Mountains  in  the  west.  In  western 
Europe  the  mountain-making  disturbances  began  towards  the 
dose  of  the  Mississippian  and  continued  more  or  less  through  the 
Pennsylvanian,  while  the  Permian  was  a  period  of  partial  read- 
justment and  of  widespread  development  of  arid  conditions  with 
salt  'deposition.  Somewhat  similar  climatic  conditions  also  ex- 
isted in  western  North  America.  In  the  present  southern  hemi- 
sphere we  meet  with  the  extensive  development  of  glacial  con- 
ditions toward  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  and  these  may  have  also 
existed  to  some  extent  in  the  present  northern  hemisphere. 
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North  America 

With  negligible  exceptions  the  Pennsylvanian  as  well  as  the 
Permian  formations  of  eastern  North  America  are  all  continental 
sediments  and  represent  a  series  of  alluvial  fan,  flood-plain,  and 


Fig.  1 391  a,  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  Pennsylvanian  rocks  in  North 

America.    (After  Bailey  Willis.) 


swamp  deposits,  of  material  derived  by  the  erosion  of  the  con- 
tinually rising  Appalachian  oldland.  During  the  early  progress 
of  such  deposition  in  the  Appalachian  geosyncline,  the  central 
area,  which  previously  received  the  marine  Mississippian  de- 
posits, was  undergoing  active  erosion,  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  older  rocks  was  agam  removed,  especially  in  the  more 
northern  region,  and  when  later  the  first  deposits  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  reached  this  district,  they  came  to  rest  disconformably 
upon  various  members  of  the  older  series.    This  is  well  illustrated 


Fig.  13916.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  undivided  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  North  America.    (After  Bailey  Willis.) 

in  the  following  north  and  south  section  in  Indiana  (Fig.  1392), 
a  section  which  with  variations  could  be  duplicated  in  Illinois, 
where  the  erosion  in  the  north  has  cut  down  even  to  the  Devonian, 
upon  which  formation  the  first  of  the  Pennsylvanian  deposits 
rests. 

Still  farther  west,  however,  marine  conditions  continued,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  part  of  the  Cordilleran  geosyncline  and 
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later  on  in  the  eastward  extension  of  this  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
region,  which  had  by  this  time  become  more  or  less  distinct  from 


Fig.  1392.  —  Diagrammatic  north-south  section  in  Indiana  or  Illinois, 
showing  the  disconformable  relationship  of  the  basal  Carbonic  sandstone 
(Mansfield),  which  rests  upon  the  beveled  edges  of  the  several  Mississippian 
formations,  showing  profound  erosion  before  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone. 
(Original.) 

the  western  geosyncline  by  the  rise  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  protaxis 
(Map,  Fig.  1399). 

Siratigrapkic  Succession 

The  complete  succession  of  the  Permo-Carbonic  continental 
deposits  in  the  Appalachian  geosyncline  is  as  follows : 


Dunkard  or  upper  Barren  series  (Permian)  1 
Monongahtia  or  upper  Productive  series  \ 
Conemaugh  or  lower  Barren  series  I 

Allegheny  or  lower  Productive  series  J 

Kanawha  or  lower  Productive  series 
PoUsnlle  series 


Of  the  bituminous  region. 

Of    the    Appalachian    Mountain 
region. 


The  Pottsville  Series.  —  This  is  a  coarse  sandstone  and  quartz 
pebble  conglomerate  which  in  the  Appalachian  region  everywhere 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Pennsylvanian  series,  and  from  its  resistant 
character  forms  mountain  ridges  or  constitutes  the  swnmit  forma- 
tion of  extensive  plateaus  (Fig.  1397).  It  is  known  by  various 
names  in  diflferent  sections  but  is  everywhere  a  deposit  formed  by 
rivers  from  Appalachia,  and  besides  being  free  from  marine  organic 
remains,  except  in  its  marginal  portions,  where  the  beds  entered 
the  sea,  it  frequently  shows  repeated  and  pronounced  torrential 
cross-bedding.  There  are  at  least  two  centers  of  accumulation 
where  the  earliest  known  portions  of  the  series  were  deposited  and 
from  which  the  successive  beds  spread  in  all  directions,  overlapping 
one  another  away  from  the  source  of  supply  (Fig.  1393).  One  of 
these  centers  is  near  the  type  region  (Pottsville)  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  beds  now  form  typical  Appala- 
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chian  ridges  (Fig.  1394).  The  second  center  lies  in  the  Pocahontas 
region  of  southern  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  In  both  cases 
the  formations  are  from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  thickness,  but  they 


Fig.  1393.  —  Map  of  the  alluvial  fans  of  early  Carbonic  time,  the  remnants 
of  which  now  constitute  the  Pottsville,  Lee,  and  other  conglomerates  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  the  Olean  conglomerate  of  New  York,  and  the  Sharon 
of  Ohio.    (Original.) 

probably  extended  much  farther  east  at  one  time  and  had  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  thickness.  The  radial  spreading  and  overlap 
of  the  four  principal  subdivisions  is  well  shown  by  a  study  of  the 
sections  of  the  formation  (Fig.   1395).    The  material  is  clearly 
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derived  from  Appalachia,  which  was  the  only  land  mass  at  that 
time  capable  of  furnishing  such  sediment.  The  pebbles  are  in 
general  much  larger  and  of  a  greater  variety  of  material  in  these 
centers  of  origin,  decreasing  in  size  as  we  pass  away  and  becoming 


Fig.  1394' — Section  of  the  formations  aiaog  the  ScbuylkDl  River,  near 
PottEville,  Pa.,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  Upper  Devonian  (Catslill), 
the  Mis^ssippiu)  (Pocono  and  Mauch  Chunk),  and  the  Pottsville  conglomerate 
and  higher  Coal-measure  strata.     (Original) 

mostly  pure,  well-rounded  quartz.  The  lowest  division  {Pocahontas) 
is  represented  only  in  the  two  eastern  districts  noted;  the  next 
division  overlaps  it  from  both  centers  in  all  directions,  away  from 
the  source  of  supply,  and  comes  to  rest  upon  the  somewhat 
eroded  surface  of  the  Mississippian,  beyond  the  area  covered  by 
the  lower  division.  The  third  division  overlaps  the  second  in  the 
same  way,  the  beds  of  the  two  fans  becoming  more  or  less  con- 
fluent in  the  region  between  the  two  centers;  and  the  fourth 
division  overlaps  the  third  and  has  the  greatest  extent.     This 


Fic.  1395.^  Ideal  section  of  the  Pottsville  alluvial  fan,  showing  the  north- 
westward overlap  of  the  successive  members.  The  overlap  is  away  from  the 
source  of  supply,  which  was  Appalachia  on  the  east.    (Original.) 

division  alone  is  represented  in  southwestern  New  York  (plean 
conglomerate,  Figs.  1396,  1397),  and  in  western  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  {Sharon  conglomerate).  The  several  divisions  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  characteristic  plant-bearing  beds,  which  are 
either  present  as  intercalated  layers,  or  form  the  roof  shales  of 
more  or  less  important  coal  seams  in  the  series. 
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Th«  Kuiftwh*  Series. —  West  of  Ohio  the  typical  Pottsville 
appears  to  be  absent,  being  overlapped  by  beds  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding series,  the  Kanawha.  This  series  is  likewise  most  ex- 
tensively developed  in  the  eastern  region,  being  at  present  known 


Fic.  1396. — (Mean  conglomerate,  Rock  City,  near  (Mean,  N.  Y.  TliMe 
huge  blocks  of  quartz  pebble  coDRlomerate  are  renmants  of  an  exten«ve  bed. 
They  are  separated  by  street-like  fissures,  due  to  sliding  of  the  blocks  and  erosion 
•long  the  faces.     (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

in  its  completeness  only  from  the  southern  Virginia-West  Vir- 
ginia region.  At  the  close  of  the  extensive  spreading  of  the  Potts- 
ville deposits,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  strength 
of  the  currents,  so  that  the  oldest  beds  of  the  succeeding  Kanawha 
series  were  agam  deposited  only  in  the  east.    But  these  beds,  too. 
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developed  as  an  overlapping  series  away  from  the  source  of  supply, 
until  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  only  the  upper  division 
of  the  Kanawha  series  rests  upon  the  upper  beds  of  the  Pottsville. 
The  general  relationship  of  the  two  series  is  indicated  in  the  diagram 
on  the  next  page  (Fig.  1398).  The  various  members  of  the  Kanawha 
series  (sometimes  called  upper  Pottsville)  are  also  recognized 
by  the  plants  which  generally  occur  in  the  roof  shales  of  coal  seams. 
In  a  number  of  districts  the  upper  beds  of  the  Kanawha  overlap 
the  upper  Pottsville  beds  and  rest  upon  various  members  of  the 
eroded  Mississippian,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  139S). 


Fio.  1397.  —  Olean  conglomerate,  Rock  City,  near  <Mean.  "The  Arch," 
fomied  of  two  huge  blocks  still  in  contact  at  the  top  but  separated  below  by 
weathering.    (Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

While  these  fans  were  accumulating  in  the  Appalachian  geosyn- 
cline,  other  deposits,  derived  from  the  oldland  on  the  south,  were 
forming  in  the  westward  extension  of  the  geosyncline  in  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma.  This  part  of  the  trough  was  apparently  occupied 
by  an  arm  of  the  western  sea,  for  some  of  these  formations  {Morrow 
series,  etc.)  contain  marine  fossils.  But  farther  north  in  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa  erosion  was  in  progress  and  removed  more 
or  less  of  the  Mississippian  beds  previously  laid  down.  The  strata 
from  this  southern  geosyncline  overlap  northward,  so  that  the 
erosion  surface  was  subsequently  covered  by  clastic  sediments 
of  Allegheny  age. 
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The  Allegheny  and  Higher  Series.  —  The  Allegheny  series  was 
also  in  large  part  derived  from  Appalachia,  as  were  the  Succeeding 
divisions  (Connemaugh,  Monongahela,  and  Dunkard).  ^  But  post- 
Palaeozoic  erosion  has  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  former 
eastern  extension  of  these  beds,  so  that  we  do  not  know  what  their 
thickness  or  character  was  in  the  region  near  the  source  of  supply. 
Indeed,  because  of  the  pronoimced  accentuation  of  the  dome  and 
basin  structure  produced  at  the  end  of  the  Paleozoic,  when  the 
Appalachian  folds  were  formed  (though  this  doming  was  never 


Fig.  1398.  —  Ideal  section,  showing  the  superposition  of  two  successive 
alluvial  fans,  each  overlapping  to  a  greater  radius.  The  lower  represents  the 
Pottsville,  the  upper,  the  Kanawha.  Note  that  the  uppermost  Kanawha 
members  overlap  the  Pottsville  and  rest  upon  the  Mississippian  rocks. 
(Original.) 

sufficient  to  produce  the  appearance  of  inclined  strata),  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  the  erosion  of  the  Pennsylvanian  strata 
from  over  the  domes  in  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  time.  As  a  result, 
only  those  portions  of  the  originally  continuous  series  which  were 
involved  in  the  basins  were  preserved,  and  so  it  has  come  about 
that  the  Coal-measures  of  eastern  North  America  are  distributed 
in  a  series  of  disconnected  basin-like  areas.  This  discontinuous 
distribution  is,  however,  not  original  but  the  result  of  erosion  of 
the  beds  from  the  higher-lying  areas. 


PalcBOgeographic  Development 

During  the  deposition  of  the  Allegheny  series  the  greater  part 
of  the  eastern  United  States  was  covered  by  sediments,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  nearly  everywhere,  where  the  Mississippian  series  was 
subject  to  erosion  in  Kanawha  and  Pottsville  time,  the  first  sedi- 
ments (often  carrying  an  important  coal  bed)  which  succeed  the 
disconformity  are  of  Allegheny  age.    In  the  eastern  region  these 
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probably  represented  the  southern  end  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
protaxis,  the  Lower  Pennsylvanian  limestone  is  succeeded  by  a 
millstone  grit,  that  is,  a  quartz  conglomerate,  and  above  this 
follows  an  alternation  of  marine  and  continental  beds,  the  latter 
with  calamites,  showing  oscillatory  conditions.  In  the  Zufii 
Plateau  region  of  New  Mexico  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding 
locality  the  Red  Wall  limestone  is  overlapped  by  the  bright  red 
lower  Aubry  sandstones  which  rest  directly  upon  the  granite. 
But  in  the  center  of  the  trough  marine  conditions  prevailed  through 
most  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  and  great  deposits,  6000  to  7000  feet 
thick  and  chiefly  of  limestones,  were  there  formed  and  are  now  ex- 
posed in  the  more  recent  uplifts,  such  as  those  of  the  Wasatch 
and  other  mountains.  Terrigenous  elastics  succeed  these  lime- 
stones, showing  the  gradual  shoaling  of  the  trough  towards  the 
close  of  the  period. 

It  is  owing  to  the  essential  separation  of  the  Kansas  sea  from 
the  Cordilleran  geosyncline  that  the  faunas  of.  the  two  basins  are 
to  a  certain  extent  distinct,  though  there  are  many  species  in  com- 
mon between  them.  The  fauna  of  the  western  basin  has  also  much 
in  common  with  that  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Europe  and  Asia- 

Subdivisions.  —  The  Upper  Carboniferous  or  Carbonic  of  Europe, 
with  which  that  of  Asia  is  closely  correlated,  admits  of  a  threefold 
division  as  follows : 

Upper  Carbonic  or  Ouralian  (marine) ;  Stephanian  or  Ottweilian  (non-marine) . 

Mid^e  Carbonic  or  Upper  Moscovian  (marine) ;  Westphalian  or  Saarbriick- 
ian  (non-marine). 

Lower  Carbonic  or  Lower  Moscovian  (marine) ;  Namurian  (partly  marine) ; 
Waldenbtirgian  (non-marine). 

Preceded  conformably  by  Mississippian  or  Dinantian. 

Siratigfaphic  Development 

We  must  recall  once  more  the  general  geographic  conformation 
of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  later  Palaeozoic  time.  On 
the  northwest  the  continental  mass  of  Atlantica  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  a  part 
of  the  Russian  land.  This  included  the  old  Baltic  embayment  of 
Silurian  and  earlier  time  which,  by  the  folding  and  elevation,  had 
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been  added  to  the  land  mass  of  Atlantica,  while  the  main  geosyn- 
cline  of  deposition  had  migrated  farther  to  the  south  and  east. 
From  this  land  mass  the  main  Devonian  sediments  of  western 
Europe  were  derived,  these  being  spread  out  in  the  geosyndine. 
The  sea  transgressed  southward  over  the  present  Mediterranean 
region  to  the  borders  of  the  old  African  continent.  In  Asia  the 
main  land  mass  was  the  Siberian  basin  (the  site  of  Silurian  and 
older  sediments),  which  had  become  surrounded  by  a  relatively 
continuous  mountain  S3rstem,  outside  of  which  again  lay  a  new 
geosyncline.  On  the  west  of  the  Siberian  mass  this  geosyndine 
lay  in  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  Ural  Mountains.  On  the 
south  It  lay  approximately  along  the  Chinese  border  and  on  the 
east  it  extended  through  east  Siberia  to  Alaska.  These  were  the 
regions  in  which  the  chief  Devonian,  Mississippian,  and  Carbonic 
marine  strata  were  deposited. 

At  the  opening  of  Carbonic  time  the  western  European  region  be- 
came divided  into  two  basins  by  the  rising  of  a  land  barrier  which 
extended  from  central  France  to  Bohemia  on  the  one  hand  and 
westward  on  the  other  for  an  unknown  distance  into  the  present 
Atlantic,  south  of  England,  and  Ireland  (Armorican  land  mass). 
During  the  rise  of  this  land  mass  some  of  the  older  rocks,  including 
the  Mississippian,  were  folded,  and  subsequent  erosion  truncated 
these  folds.  This  land  barrier  defined  the  coal  basins  of  northern 
Europe  on  the  south  and  became  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
of  clastic  sediment,  so  much  so  that  the  sea  was  practically  ex- 
eluded  from  much  of  these  northern  basins.  On  the  south,  how- 
ever, the  marine  waters  continued  unabated  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  which  joined  the  Ural  and  central  Asiatic  geosynclinal  de- 
pressions in  which  the  sea  likewise  was  dominant. 

The  northern  basin  apparently  was  closed  on  the  west  where 
the  Armorican  land  barrier  joined  the  land  mass  of  Atlantica.  It 
opened  to  the  eastward,  however,  where  it  joined  the  Ural  de- 
pression. At  first  the  sea  still  lingered  in  this  basin ;  but  soon  it 
withdrew  eastward,  leaving  the  western  area  subject  to  continental 
sedimentation  and  the  formation  of  coal  swamps.  This  withdrawal 
is  well  shown  in  the  British  succession,  where  the  Mississippian 
limestone  is  succeeded  by  shallow  water  deposits  {Yaredale  beds 
of  England,  Gannister  group  of  Scotland),  and  these  are  followed 
by  the  continental  Millstone  Grit,  a  deposit  of  the  type  of  the 
American  Pottsville.    Then  follow  the  river  and  flood-plain  de- 
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posits  which  inclose  the  coal  beds  and  some  of  which  still  contain 
hrackish- water  organisms,  though  most  of  them  are  of  fresh- 
water origin.  While  the  Millstone  Grit  was  forming  as  a  conti- 
nental deposit  in  Britain,  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France  were 
still  covered  by  the  sea.  Here  is  found  a  shallow-water  series  of 
carbonaceous  muds  at-the  base  {Ckokian  series),  chiefly  marine 
and  estuarine,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  sands,  partly  of  sub- 
aerial  origin,  with  from  four  to  eight  marine  intercalations.  This 
entire  series  of  older  Carbonic  deposits  of  Be^um  {Namvrian) 


Fig.  140a.  —  Quarry  in  the  coal-beds  (Stephanian)  of  the  Commentry  basin, 
France.    {Alter  Haug.) 

is  sucaeded  by  the  lower  Coal-measures,  locxj  meters  thick,  the 
lower  part  of  which  contains  eight  coal  seams  and  two  marine 
intercalations  and  many  brackish-  and  fresh-water  beds,  while  the 
upper  part  has  fifty-one  coal  seams  but  is  without  marine  inter- 
calations (Fig.  1400). 

Still  farther  east,  in  Germany,  the  Mississippian  beds  are  followed 
by  zoo  meters  of  pure  marine  Carbonic  beds  with  goniatites,  and 
these  pass  upward  into  non-marine  sands  1000  meters  thick  which 
still  contain  some  marine  intercalations  but  no  coal  beds.  Then 
follow  the  main  coal  deposits  (including  those  of  the  Saar  Valley 
and  of  Westphalia)  with  a  thickness  of  over  3000  meters,  but  still 
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with  a  number  of  marine  intercalations  (Fig.  1401).  Above  this 
hes  the  non-marine  OttweUer  series,  wtiich  in  places  marks  the 
beginning  of  increasing  aridity  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  exten- 


Fig.   1401.  —  a,  Crosa-section  of  the  Carbonic  and  Lower  Permian  <Roth. 
liegendes)bedsof  the  Saar-Nahe  coal  regioD  of  western  Germany,  showing  their  , 
relation  to  the  older  Palsozoic  rocks.     (Modified  after  Nasse  and  Kayser.) 
Af ,  Lava  (melaphyr) ;    C,  coal-beds;    f,  faults. 

b,  Reconstruction  of  the  section  to  show  the  relationships  of  the  strata  at 
the  time  of  depo^tion.  The  overlap  is  from  south  southeast,  to  north  north- 
west, or  away  from  the  source  of  supply,  which  was  in  the  Varisdan  moun- 
tains of  the  period  (Fig.  1437).    (Original.) 


sive  red  beds.     Thus  there  is  shown  a  gradual  eastward  retreat 
of  the  sea  from  the  northern  basin  and  the  replacement  of  marine 
by  continental  sediments,  while  the  repeated  readvances  of  the  sea  , 
extended  westward  to  a  diminishing  extent.     In  the  Russian  region, 


Fig.   1402  a, — Fuiulina  cylittdrka.  Carbonic.     Natural  size  on  rock,  and  a 
specimen  enlarged  and  partly  worn  to  show  interior. 

however,  marine  conditions  prevailed  throughout,  and  an  enor- 
mous series  of  marine  strata,  estimated  at  18,000  meters  in  thick- 
ness, and  including  the  coal  beds  of  the  Donetz  basin,  were 
deposited.     A  remarkable  character  of  these  deposits,  especially 
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the  middle  divi^on,  is  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  charac- 
teristic species  which  are  equally  abundant  in  the  Pennsylvanian 


limestones  of  western  North  America.  Foraminifera,  especially  the 
rice  or  grain-shaped  Fhjm/Vwi  (Fig.  i402)and  the  more  globular  form 
Sckwagerina  (Fig.  1403),  play  an  important  part  in  the  formations 
of  the  limestones  in  both  regions. 
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The  following  table  (modified  from  Kayser)  shows  the  succession 
of  Carbonic  beds  of  Europe. 


Westben 
EumoPE 


Upper 

or 

Ottweiler 

beds 


Middle 

or 

Saarbr'uck- 

lAN 

beds 


Lower 

or 

Walden- 

BURGIAN 

beds 


3 


DlNAN- 
TIAN 

Marine 
series 


Central  Russia 


Schwagerina 

beds 
(Fig.  1403) 


Ubal-Tdcan 


Schwagerina 

beds 
(Fig.  1403) 


Beds  with  Productus 
cora  (Fig.  1408  e,  /.) 


Beds  with  Omphalotrochus 

wHtneyi 

Beds  with  Spirifer 

mcurcoui 


Limestone  with 

Spirifer 

mosquensis 

(Fig.  1409) 


Limestone 
with  Productus 
giganieus  (Fig. 

1368  a)  etc. 

Coal-bearing  beds 

Sandstones,  shales 

and  limestones 

in  part  with 

marine  fauna 


Beds  with  Sp 
mosquensis 

and  Fusulina 

cylindrica 

(Fig.  1402) 


Limestone 

with  Productus 

striaius 

Limestone 

with 

Pr.  gigarUeus 

Plant-bearing 
sandstones 
and  shales 

Limestone 

with  Productus 

mesolobus 


SmZBERGBN 


Limestones 

with 

Spirifer 

Limestones 

with 

corals 


Fusulina 
limestone 

with 

Spirifer 

mosquensis 

(Fig.  1409) 


Beds 

with 

Culm 

flora 


Eastsin 
Alts 


Schwa- 
gerina 
beds 

Auemig 
beds 


absent 


Carbonif- 
erous 

Limestone 

or 

Culm 


Towards  the  close  of  this  limestone-forming  era,  clastic  sediments 
again  became  abundant,  forming  a  transition  to  the  Permian  de- 
posits. 

Limestones  and  some  clastic  beds,  essentially  with  the  faunas 
of  the  Russian  region,  are  found  throughout  southern  Europe  in 
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the  Mediterranean  basin  and  extend  eastward  through  central 
and  eastern  Asia. 

Orogenic  Disturbances 

The  mountain-forming  disturbances  which  marked  the  opening 
of  the  European  Carbonic  continued  at  intervals  in  the  northern 
European  region,  and  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  main 
European  Palaeozoic  mountains.  The  Carbonic  strata  were  in- 
volved in  these  disturbances  and  they  are  to-day  much  folded  and 
faulted,  especially  in  Belgium.  Two  main  chains  of  these  Alps  are 
recognizable,  both  joining  in  central  France  (Fig.  142  7 ,  p.  508) .  One, 
the  Variscian  chain,  extended  northeastward  in  a  great  arc  around 
the  northern  end  of  Bohemia  to  the  Sudetian  Mountains  and  per- 
haps beyond.  The  other,  the  Armorican  chain,  extended  west- 
ward through  Brittany,  southwestern  England,  and  Ireland.  With 
the  final  rise  of  these  mountain  chains  the  northern  basin  became 
completely  isolated,  and  as  these  mountains  were  of  sufficient 
height  to  shut  out  the  moisture-bearing  winds,  more  or  less  arid 
conditions  came  to  prevail  in  that  area,  as  reflected  by  the  character 
of  the  succeeding  deposits  formed  there,  which  include  not  only 
red  beds  but  the  great  North  German  salt  deposits. 

General  Character  of  the  Carbonic  (Pennsylvanian) 

Faunas  and  Floras 

Marine  Animals 

The  marine  faunas  of  the  Carbonic  are,  on  the  whole,  of  very  distinctive 
character  when  we  compare  them  with  the  faunas  of  the  older  systems,  especially 

the  pre-Mississippian  faunas.  As  might  be  expected,  there 
are  certain  marked  affinities  between  the  Mississippian  and 
Carbonic  faunas,  while  there  are  even  more  pronounced 
affinities  between  the  Carbonic  and  Permian  marine  faunas. 
Indeed  in  some  sections  a  distinction  between  Carbonic 
and  Permian  on  .the  basis  of  marine  faunas  is  scarcely 
possible,  because  many  of  the  characteristic  Carbonic  types 
continue  into  the  Permian  strata,  and  they  therefore  serve 
p.        '        as  index  fossils  only  of  the  post-Mississippian  horizons  of 

Lophopffium     ^J»^^f 
Profundum,  Foraminifera.  —  These  are  well  represented  by  a  num- 

Carbonic.  her  of  types,  most  prominent  and  characteristic  among  which 

is  Fustdinay  readily  recognized  by  its  form  and  size,  which 
are  like  that  of  a  grain  of  rice,  and  by  its  structure  (Fig.  1402).  This  shell 
often  makes  up  entire  limestone  masses,  and  may  be  considered  a  positive 
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index  fosdl  of  the  Carbonic  or  PennsylvaiuBii  and  the  Pennian.  A  shorter, 
more  rounded  form,  SekiuaitriHa,  is  equally  diaracteristic  of  tlie  higher  Car- 
bonic strata  (Fig.  1403). 

Conla.  —  These  are,  on  the  whole,  tmcommon  in  the  marine  Carbonic 
strata,  but  some  of  the  andent  cup-coral  types  still  stuvive.  The  most  char- 
acteristic American  fonns  are 
LopkophyUum  (Fig.  1404),  a  small, 
hom-sbaped  type  with  a  flattened 
columella  projecting  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cup,  and  Campopk^um 
(Fig.  1405),  a  larger  form  with 
flat  Cfnter  free  from  septa. 

Bijozoa.  — These  are  much  less 
common  than  in  the  older  forma- 
tions, though  some  of  the  older 
genera  still  survive.  The  peculiar 
form  long  known  as  ChateUs  (Fig. 
1406)  is  frequently  met  with  in 
European  and  to  some  extent  in  „  .   . 

B™iiopoir-Ti,»»  .„  dj»  1^"^^ ""  ■«""•  ':**<"=• '"- 

tinctive  in  character.    The  orthis 

group   is   r^resented   by  a   few  terminal  members,  among  them    Enfdtlti 
(Fig.  1407  k,  i),  which  is  plicated  along  the  margin.    The  flat-valved  forms, 
so  common   in   the  older  horizons,  are  here  represented  by  massive   types 
which  lack  the  symmetry  of   the  older  genera   {OrllutktUs  or  Dcrbya,  Fig. 
1407  ttt-p).     A  plicated  member  of  this  group  ia  also  chuacteristic  {Mttktlla, 
Fig.    1407  a-c).      The  characteristic  stropheodontas  of  the   Devonian  have 
wholly  disappeared.     On  the  other  hand  the  small  broad  members  of  this 
type  of   shell,   with  spines    along   the  hinge 
line  (Chonctes),  are  still  well  represented  by 
a  number  of   species,   but   all  of  these  have 
more  or  less   distinctive  characters,  such   as 
a    median    depression     (sinus),    or    a     well- 
defined  median  fold  in  the  convex  valve  (Fig. 
l4o;}.      But  by  far   the    most  characteristic 
type  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  (Mi&sisdp- 
pian),  horizon  is  Productus,  of  which  there  is 
a  large  number  of  species,  all  with  a  very 
convex,  generally  spinous,  large  (pedicle)  valve, 
and  a  flat  or  concave  smaller  valve  (Fig.  1408). 
Fio.  1406.  —  CAizfatei   ra-  The  genus  Spirijer  is  represented  by  dis- 

rfioni  (X(),aCarbomc  coral  tjnetive  types.  Most  characteristic  of  the 
of  Europe.     (Kayser.)  ^^^^^^  ^^  i^  ^  ^^^  rotund  form,  regularly 

and  simply  plicated  all  over  and  recalling  those 
of  the  Mississippian  (Spirifcr  ma^quensis  of  Europe,  Fig.  140Q,  and  related 
American  forms).  Higher  divisions  are  characterized  by  a  more  extended 
lonn  in  which  the  plications  are  grouped  or  arranged  in  fascicles  (J.  cameratus. 


<^#     l.t 


Fio.  1407.^  Carbonic  brachiopoda.  o-c,  MtekeUa slriatocostala;  d,e,SpmfeT 
cameraita;  /,  g,  S.  [iforfinio)  perpkxa;  h,  i,  Entelctts  hemiplkala;  j-i,  Rldpi- 
domeUa  ptcosi;  m-p,  Orthothelts  {Derbya)  craaui;  (tn,  n,  interiors) ;  g,  Choneta 
maUohui;    r-t,  Huiledia  morntoni;   u,  v,  Dklasma  btnndcns;  w,  x,  Sermnula 


cy„K? 


Fic.  1408. — Carbonic  Product!.     a,b,Produ<lits scmirdkvlalus;  c,d,P.punc 
talus;  e,f,  P.  corn;  g-i,  P.  caslaius;  j-l,  P.  ncbruikatnsis;  m,  n,  P.  longispina. 
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Fig.  1407  d,  0,  called  S.  /asciger  in  Europe).  A  non-plicated  subgenui  with 
short  hinge  line  (Uartinia,  Fig.  1407/,;)  also  occurs  in  both  continents. 
The  smooth-shelled  brachiopods  are  likewise  well  represented,  chiefly,  however, 


Fig.  1409.  —  Spirifer  mosqucnsis  (,Xi).    Carbonic.     (Kayser.) 


Fig.  1410.  —  Carbonic  pelecypoijs.  o,  Pteria  suJcala,  left  valve;  6,  Farat- 
Idodon  obsoIHus,  right  valve;  c,  AUorisma  cailaium, tight  vaivt;  d,t,  Acantho- 
palen  carboni/erus,  right  and  left  valves;  /.  Arkidapnten  xcuirtitalii,  left 
valve;  g,  Monoplnis  lengh^na,  left  valve;  h,  Myalina  sjeaUovi,  right  valve; 
i,  Anlhracemya  elongata,  right  valve  enlarged  (brackish  or  fresh  water) ;  j,  An- 
throcomya  iaevis,  left  valve  enlarged  (brackish  or  fresh  water);  k,  Natadiles 
carbtmarius,  left  valve  (brackish  or  fresh  water).     (See  also  Fig.  1448.)     (I.F.) 
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by  the  genera  SeminuUt  {Composila,  Fig.  1407  vi,  x]  and  Ditlasma  {D.  bemdtia. 
Fig.  1407  a,v,  of  America,  D.  timaHicaol  Europe). 

Pdecjpods.  —  This  class  is  well  represented,  but  the  characteriatica  of  the 
Spedes  aie  not  readily  distinguished  by  the  non-expert.     Most  marked,  per- 


4.11.  —  Carbonic  gastropods,  a-c,  EumH^Ao/ui  ^emodotiu,  about  )nat- 
;;  d,e,  Euomphalu!  subquairatus ;  },  Worthenia  taMata;  g,  PUuro- 
(Euconospira)  lurbinifwmis;  k,  i,  PI.  [Trepospira)  spharaiaia,  two 
;  J,  Fl.  {Trepospira)  iUiHoisensis ;  k,  Platyceras  pamim,  on  crinoid 
I,  Metkospira  ptracula;   m,  Solenixus  regularii.     (1.  F.) 


Fio.  14H.  —  Carbonic  gastropods,  a-c,  Bfllerophon  pmannatus;  d,  e,  Bd- 
lerophcn  crtusus;  f,  B.  (Euphemus)  nodocaritiatin ;  g.  h,  B.  {Euphtmus)  carbo- 
nariui;  i,  Naikopsis  torla;  j,  Sphatodomtt  primigenium. 
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haps,  are  the  genera  AvkuIopecltH  (Fig.  1410/)  and  Myaiina  (Fig.  T410A), 
though  they  are  not  restricted  to  those  horizons. 

Gaatrc^MKU.  —  These,  too,  are  nunKrous,  the  most  distinctive  among  them 
being  the  genus  EtioMfhaius  (Fig.  1411  a-c)  and  certain  ornamented  Pleuioto- 


.  Fio.  1413.  ~  Small  types  of  Carbonic  gastropods  (natural  size  except  kIkii 
«tated).  a,  Orthimema  conkum;  b,  c,  Anompkalin  roluius  (X^i);  d,e,Slro- 
Pkostyltts  nanas;  f,  Loxentma  {Slrrptaxis)  vMlJirldi  (X4);  g,  A,  apical  portion 
and  last  whorls  still  further  enlarged;  i,  j,  Adiiina  robuita  (Xi)),  with  body 
whorl  much  enlarged;  i,  I,  Bulimorpha  mi'nulo  (X4),  I,  last  whorls  greatly 
enlarged. 


Pig,  1414. —  Carbonic  nauti- 
loids.  a,  b,  N.  (Melaaxtras) 
cmali/orine,  broken  so  as  to 
show  the  iimer  rounded  whorls, 
which  strongly  contrast  with 
the  angular  ones,  and  suggest 
Devonian  or  earlier  types 
(X|);  c,  hf.  subquadraHgu- 
larii.  Adult  Xj.  (See  fur- 
ther Fig.  1516,  p.  571) 


Fig.  1415,  —  A  characteristic  American 
nautiloidof  the  Carbonic  and  Permian.  Tai- 
nxrras  occidcntale  (Swallow),  a,  young,  side 
view;  fr,  adult,  ventral  view;  e,  section.  All 
one-half  natural  size.     (I.  F,) 
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marias  (Worl/iaiia,  Fig.  1411/;  Trepatpira,  Fig.  1411  h-j).  The  Bellerophons 
are  also  weU  represented  (Figs.  1412  a-h).  Finally  tbe  genus  OmphaMrochus 
(O.  wkitneyi)  is  a  characteristic  index  fosdl  of  tbe  middle  divisioD,  both  In 
Europe  and  in  America.    There  are  also  many  small  gastropods  (Fig.  1413). 

Cepiuilopods.  —  This  class  is  especially  well  represented  by  iiumerous 
ornamented  and  generally  angular  or  spinous-shelled  Nautiloids  (Figs.  1414, 
141S)  and  by  many  goniatites  (Fig.  1416),  generally  with  very  comjdez  sutures. 


''f'fjffff 


Fig.  T416. — Carbonic  goniatites.  u-c,  Goniolobocrras  vielieri,  internal  molds 
of  shell  (two  views)  and  suture  enlarged,  II!.,  Texas;  J-/,  Dimorpkoctras 
texanum,  internal  molds  of  shell,  and  suture  enlarged,  upper  Coal-measures, 
Tenas;  g,  k,  Caslrioceras  cofboiuirium,  shell,  and  suture  enlarged,  Middle 
Coal-measures,  Arkansas,  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany.     (I.  F.) 

some  of  which  are  even  of  ceiatitic  type.  The  straight  Orthoceran  form, 
though  still  represented,  has  become  very  rare  and  is  on  the  point  of  disap- 
pearance. 

Trilobites  and  Other  CruEtOCea.  —  Trilobiles  are  represented  only  by  the 
genera  PhUlipiia  and  Griffilhides  (Fig.  1417).  The  class  is  rare  and  haa 
almost  disappeared  from  the  Paleozoic  seas.  Ostracods  (Fig.  141S),  however, 
still  abound  in  some  regions,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  crustacean  types, 
many  of  them  inhabitants  of  rivers  (see  below). 
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Bchinod«rms.  —  These,  too,  are  much  modified,  criDoids  (Fig.  1419)  bong 
few,  but  a  Quinber  of  new  ediiiioids,  especially  of  the  genua  Arclueocidans 
(Fig.  1430),  have  appeared.    The  modetn  type  is 


Fig,  1417.  —  GnffiMda  idtiiha.    A  chsracteristic  Carbonic  trilobite,  3  views 
of  AD  enrolled  specimen.    Natural  size. 


Q  m 


Flo.  1418.  —  Characteristic  Carbonic  ostracods.  a,  HcUina  radiala,  right 
valve  (X14)  (Cottonwood  shales  of  Kaasas) ;  b,Jimesina  gregaria,  left  valve 
(X15)  (Upper  Carbonic);  c,  Kirtbya  cenlronota,  right  and  end  views  (X14) 
{Cottonnood  shales  of  Kansas) ;  d,  Cypridina  stAawia,  left  valve  (X3)  (Law- 
rence shale  of  Kansas).    (I.  F.) 


Fig.  1419.  —  Carbonic  crinoids,  a,  Ceriocrinus  hemispherkus,  side  and 
bottom  view  of  calyi  (Coal-measures  of  the  central  United  States) ;  b-f,  Ett- 
pachycrinus  mooresi:  £,<:,  side  and  bottom  views  of  calyji,  d, /,  early  arm  plates 
(costals)  of  the  same.  C^al-measures  of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  (Lower 
Cambridge  limestone).    (I.  F.) 


River  Animals 
T  faunas  of  the  Pennsylvanian  contained  a  number  of  characteristic 
ncludiiw  almost  the  last  oF  the  curyplerids  and  the  remarkable 
genera  Prabcichia  (Fig.  1421  d)  and  Belinurus  (Fig.  1411  c).    The  remains  of 
these  are  often  found  beautifully  preserved  ia  the  iron-stone  nodules  qC  MaaoQ 
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0.  —  Spines  of  Carbonic  echinoids,  a,  Archaecidoris  agassizi,  with 
in  (Xi),  Coal-measutes of  Kansas,  also  Burlington  of  Iowa  and  Mo.; 
b,  Atchaocidaris  dininnii,  oaturat  size  with  cross-section,  and  basal  part  en- 
larged, Coal-measures  of  the  central  United  Ststes. 


Fig.  1411.  —  Fresh-water  merostomes  {a-d)  and  branchiopod  crustaceans 
(e-h)  of  the  Carbonic,  a-b,  Pralolimulas  eriensh.  Diagrams  of  lower  and 
upper  side  (the  Utter  theoretical),  ji, cephalic  shield;  B.Phypostoma;  Cgenal 
spine;  D,  thoracico-abdominal  buckler;  E,  telsen;  g,  marginal  abdominal 
spines;  >->,  longitudinal  ridges  of  buckler;  KK,  portions  of  gnathopodes; 
L,?foliaceous  terminalionsof  the  last  gnathopodcs;  ^,poMtionot  mouth  (xi); 
c,  Btlinurus  lacoH  (Xi);  d,  FrrsVwickia  iana;  e-f,  Leaia  tricarinala,  donal 
and  side  views  (Xj) ;  g,  h,  Esthcria  orloni,  two  left  valves  (XS). 
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Creek  in  Illinois,  which  have  furnished  so  many  of  the  typical  non-tnarine 
animals,  as  well  as  plants,  of  this  period.  Fish,  too,  were  abundant,  especially 
email  sharks,  of  which  nearly  joo  kinds  have  become  known.  Ganoids  were 
common,  but  the  older  types  of  armored  fishes  had  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared. It  Is  still  amatter  of  dispute  as  to  bow  far  these  fishes  continued  to 
remain  denizens  of  the  rivers  and  to  what  extent  they  bad  pennanently  adapted 
themselves  to  the  seas. 

Land  Animals 

The  land  life  was  also  markedly  diversified.  Insects  resembling  modem 
fonns  but  of  much  more  archaic  character  were  common  (Fig.  1411),  cockroaches 
of  the  ^ze  of  a  man's  finger  being  not  infrequent.  Huge  dragon-flies,  more 
primitive  than  modem  types,  existed,  one  at  least  having  a  spread  of  wing  of 
nearly  two  sod  a  half  feet.     Spiders  and  scorpions  were  fairly  abundant  at  this 


Fig.  1413.  —  A  Carbonic  insect  of  the  order  Protorthoptera  {Froplelicus  in- 
fernui,  Xf).     Coal-measures  of  Illinois. 

time,  and  myiiapods  {thousand-legs  and  centipedes),  often  of  large  size,  were 
common.     Some  of  these  types  are  iliusliated  m  the  figures  in  Chapter  XL. 

But  the  most  striking  of  the  land  forms  were  the  amphibians  of  the  group 
Skgocepkalia,  which  had  their  heads  covered  with  bony  plates  and  their  tooth* 
structure  much  complicated  {Labyrinthodont  type).  These  became  more 
characteristic  in  the  succeeding  period,  when  reptiles  also  became  a  striking 
element  of  the  land  fauna.  Their  structure,  rise  and  decline  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  another  chapter  (Chapter  XL). 

Plants 

Because  of  the  wide  extent  of  continental  strata,  especially  those  indoMng 

coal  beds,  the  flora  of  the  Carbonic  or  Pennsylvanian  is  preserved  in  txlenso, 

and  often  in  wonderful  perfection.     Many  o(  the  plants  found  in  these  beds 

bad  their  ancestry  in  the  preceding  era,  or  even  in  the  Devonian,  but  at  no 
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as  the  plant  life  of  the  Und  undergoing  such  great  modification 
n  such  profuwn  as  in  the  Carbonic  or  Pennsylvanian  era. 


Fic. 14230. — Carbonic  fern,  Jfort-  Fig.  1413A,  —  Carbonic  fern,  Pe- 
apterU  paUsmllca,  Lower  Pottsville.  copterisvaltia.  Coal-measures,  Peno- 
(After  D.  White,)  sylvania.    (After  Lesquereux.) 

Fetus.  —  The  most  typical  of  the  plants  include  both  true  ferns  and  the  more 
highly  specialized  seed-bearing  forms  which  marked  the  lirst  step  (though 
probably  a  lateral  one)   towards  the  development  of  modem  seed-bearing 


Fig.  1423  c.  —  A  common  Carbonic  Fig.     1433  rf.  —  Kevroplerii    poa^- 

fern,  Alelkopteris  pennsylvanica.  honias.  Lower  Pottsville.  (.\fter  D. 
(After  Lesquereui.)  White.) 

plants.  '  The  most  typical  of  the  fem-like  types  include :  a.  Spkenepttrid 
types  in  which  the  pinnules  are  small  and  wedee-shaped  (SpheaopterU,  Fig.  1390  a, 
p.  473  ;  Mariopteris,  Fig.  1413  a) ;  b.  FffOplerid  types  in  which  the  pinnules 
are  more  or  less  parallel -sided  and  affixed  by  a  broad  base  (with  branched 
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414a.  — Annularis   Umgifalia. 
(After  Leiquemix.) 


Fig.  1423^.  —  Carbonic  tern,  Nea- 
ropterU    clarkiimi,      (After    Lesque- 


Fio.  14)4  e.  —  Ltpidodendron  oh- 
(uiutn,  part  of  a  fragment  of  flattened 
bark.     (After  Leaquereux.) 
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median  veins)  {Pecopieris,  Fig.  1493  A>,  or  become  broadened  and  conduent, 
with  a.  simple  median  vein  {AkUwfkrit,  Fig.  1413  c);   c.  NeufopUrid  ^pe9 


! 

Fio.    14141J. — SigiUaria    stdhta;      ¥\o.  H34e.—Sipll<inapolita.    Coal* 
part  of  bark  flattened.     Coal-meas-  measures, 

ures.     (After  Lesquereui.) 

in  which  the  pinnules  have  a  more  or  less  heart-shaped  base  and  generally 
strong  median  and  (orked  lateral  veins  (Neuropteris,  Fig.  1413^,8). 

Chib  Hooses  or  Lycopoda.  —  These  were  represented  by  numerous  species  of 
Ltpidodendron  (Fig.  1414  ft,  c)  and  SigiUaria  (Fig.  1434^,0),  and  by  their  pros- 


FlG.  1415  a.  — Stem  and  root-stocks  (Stigmaria)  of  a  SigiUaria  tree  of  the 
Coal-measures  in  the  place  where  it  grew,  after  removal  of  the  enclosing  sand- 
ftone  layers.     Victoria  Park,  Glasgow.     (Photo  by  author.) 

trate  root-stocks,  Sligmaria  (Fig.  14250,^).    The  Equiset»,or  Horsetails,  were 
represented  by  the  tree-like  CalamiUs  (Fig.  804,  p.  78),  while  a  climbing  foim, 
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SpkenopkyUum  (Fig.  So6,  p.  So),  with  wedge-shaped  leaves  in  whorls,  wu  also 
distinctive.  The  Cordaites,  or  eariy  coniferous  trees,  already  commoD  in  the 
Devonian,  also  abound  in  the  Pennsylvanian,  where  their  large  strap-shaped 
leaves  often  characterize  the  deposits  (Fig.  H'6).  (See  further  Miminuy  of 
e  in  Chapter  XL.) 


FlO.  1415  (.  —  Basal  position  of  a  large  Sigillaria  tree  with  wides)veading 
root-stocks  (Stiginaria)  in  the  place  where  it  grew  in  Carbonic  time,  after  the 
removal  of  the  indo»ng  sandstone  layers.  Victoria  Park,  Glasgow.  (Photo 
by  author.) 


Fig.  1416.  —  Cordaiia  lingulatus,  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Commentry, 
France.    (About  one-fourth  natural  size.)    (After  Haug.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVm 

THE  PERMIAN  OR  PERMIC  SYSTEM 

Between  the  Coal-measures  and  the  red  Triassic  sandstone 
(Bunter  Sandstem)  of  northern  Germany  lies  a  series  of  red  sand- 
stones covered  in  turn  by  a  magnesian  limestone,  which  had  long 
been  known  to  the  miners  as  the  Zechstein,  a  name  of  somewhat 
doubtful  origin,  but  believed  by  some  to  have  originated  from  the 
tough  character  of  the  rock  (German  zdh),  and  by  others  to  have 
originated  from  the  fact  that  upon  it  rest  the  Zechenhduschen  or 
shaft-huts  of  the  numerous  small  shafts  which  penetrate  to  the 
copper  slate.  At  the  base  of  this  limestone  series  lies  the  im- 
portant black  copper-bearing  shale,  the  Kupfersckiefer,  which 
rests  upon  the  red  sandstone,  sometimes  with  an  intervening  white 
sandstone  (Weissliegendes,  an  old  dune  sand).  As  the  red  sand- 
stone marks  the  lower  limit  of  productivity  of  the  copper  slates, 
it  was  designated  by  the  miners  as  the  rotes  totes  Liegendes  (red 
dead  basal  series),  a  name  which  was  later  contracted  into 
Rothliegendes, 

The  Zechstein  further  became  of  great  economic  importance 
by  the  discovery  that  it  contained  extensive  salt  deposits,  which 
later  proved  to  carry  the  valuable  potash  salts  for  which  the  for- 
mation has  become  famous. 

Because  of  the  marked  twofold  division  of  this  group,  the  name 
Z)ya5  was  proposed  for  it  by  the  Franco- American  geologist  Jules 
Marcou,  and  adopted  by  the  German  geologists  generally,  with 
Geinitz  as  the  leader.  In  England  this  system  is  represented  by 
the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Durham,  which  passes  westward  into 
the  lower  New  Red  Sandstone. 

It  was  at  about  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  knowledge 

of  these  formations  that  Murchison,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame 

for  his  discoveries  in  Siluria,  made  his  extended  journey  in  Russia 

in  company  with  the  French  geologist  De  Verneuil  and  the 

Russian  geologist  Count  Keyserling.    On  the  western  border  of 
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the  Ural  Mountains,  especially  in  the  Gouvemcment  of  Perm, 
they  found  an  extensive  series  of  red  marly  and  sandy  strata  with 
some  limestones,  which  rested  directly  upon  the  upper  Coal-measures 
and  carried  organic  remains  partly  related  to  those  of  the  underly- 
ing system  and  in  part  distinct  from  them.  For  this  system,  the 
essential  equivalent  of  the  German  Dyas  and  of  the  English 
Magnesian  Limestone,  Murchison  in  1841  proposed  the  name 
Permian  (from  the  Russian  Gouvemement  of  Perm),  and  this 
name  was  promptly  adopted  by  geologists. 

In  eastern  North  America  the  Permian  is  of  scant  development, 
and  the  series  of  coal-bearing  sandstones  and  shales  which  repre- 
sent it  {Dunkard  series)  was  originally  imited  with  the  underlying 
Carbonic  formations,  and  is  called  Permo-Carboniferous.  The 
extended  studies  of  the  upper  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Kansas  by 
Prosser  and  others,  and  of  the  great  limestones  of  the  southwest 
{Guadaloupian  series)  by  Girty  and  others,  has  shown  that  the 
Permian  system  is  well  developed  in  western  and  southern  North 
America.  Recent  studies  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  have 
shown  that  rocks  of  this  age  carry  important  deposits  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  while  in  Kansas  enormous  beds  of  rock-salt  are 
found  to  form  a  part  of  the  Permian.  This  system  has  become 
well  established,  though  some  American  as  well  as  European 
geologists  unite  it  with  the  Carbonic  and  Mississippian  formations 
into  the  Anthracolitkic  system. 

As  the  Permian  system  is  most  completely  and  typically  de- 
veloped in  Europe,  and  because  it  has  been  more  thoroughly 
studied  there  than  elsewhere,  we  shall  consider  its  development 
in  that  continent  first. 

The  Permian  op  Europe 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  close  of  the  Carbonic  witnessed 
the  pronounced  folding  of  the  beds  of  that  system  and  the  addition 
of  these  folds  to  the  mountain  ranges  which  divided  Europe  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  basin  (Fig.  1427).  The  Armorican  chain 
on  the  west  and  the  Variscian  chain  on  the  east  constituted  the 
most  pronounced  topographic  elements  of  these  systems.  Even 
during  the  Carbonic,  as  we  have  seen,  the  northern  basin  was 
distinct  and  subjected  to  a  gradual  emergence  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sea  eastward,  while  over  the  emerged  region  coal  swamps 
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came  into  existence  and  continental  sedimentation  prevailed.  With 
the  opening  of  Permian  time  these  continental  sediments  continued 
to  form,  but  because  of  the  greater  elevation  of  the  bounding 
mountain  chains,  which  then  shut  out  the  moisture-bearing  winds, 
the  formation  of  coal-swamps  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  climate 
of  this  basin  became  more  and  more  arid.  As  a  result  the  vegeta- 
tion finally  became  very  scant,  except  probably  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  mountains  and  on  their  windward  slopes,  where  the 
early  coniferous  trees  flourished  and  developed  new  genera  and 


TREND  OF  EUROPEAN 
CARBONIC  HOUNTAINd 

Sh«win^  StrihiB  • 
C«ti  tk^9\U» 


Fig.  1427.  —  Outline  map  of  western  Europe,  showing  the  trends  of  the 
Armorican  and  Variscian  mountain  chains  of  late  Palaeozoic  time.  The  areas 
in  which  these  older  folded  Pakeozoic  rocks  appear  to-day  are  shaded,  the  lines 
indicating  the  strike  of  the  strata.  Areas  where  coal  deposits  are  found  are 
shown  in  black.    (Modified  from  Kayser.) 


species.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  the  northern  or 
leeward  side,  however,  probably  became  barren  of  vegetation,  and 
there  rapid  disintegration  of  the  rocks  was  taking  place.  This  dis- 
integration furnished  sands  and  finer  rock  material  which,  remain- 
ing exposed  for  long  periods  of  time,  had  its  disseminated  iron 
thoroughly  oxidized  by  the  air  which  filled  the  spaces  between 
the  particles,  there  being  little  or  no  water  to  occupy  these  spaces 
as  is  the  case  in  regions  of  a  moister  climate.  At  infrequent  in- 
tervals heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  caused  torrents  of  water  to 
ru^  down  their  bare  northern  slopes,  and  these  washed  away 
much    of   the   disintegrated   and    thoroughly   oxidized   material 
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which  finally  came  to  rest  in  the  bottom  of  the  mountain-enclosed 
basin.  There  this  material  accumulated  as  river-laid  and  some- 
times wind-modified  deposits  of  sand  and  mud  of  considerable 
thickness. 

Long  after,  when  these  beds  were  buried  by  younger  deposits  and 
underwent  a  process  of  aging  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  their 
color,  at  the  time  of  deposition  probably  a  light  yellow  or  ochery 
tint,  changed  to  red,  as  bricks  molded  from  yellow  clay  change 
to  red  on  burning,  this  process  driving  off  the  water  originally 
combined  with  the  iron  oxide  and  changing  that  oxide  to  the  an- 
hydrous state  in  which  its  color  is  red  (hematite).  That  is  why 
these  older  Permian  beds  of  northern  Europe,  especially  those  of 
England,  northern  France,  and  Germany,  are  now  mainly  red 
sandstone  and,  as  they  form  the  basal  part  (German,  Liegendes) 
of  the  Permian  deposits  of  that  region,  they  have  become  familiarly 
known  as  the  Rothliegendes,  which  means  red  basal  series.  These 
deposits  are  now  found  over  most  of  the  basin,  i.e.,  in  England, 
northern  France,  and  Germany,  while  within  the  chains  of  the 
Armorican  and  Varisdan  mountains,  that  is,  in  the  intermontane 
valleys  and  even  on  the  eastern  and  northeastern  slopes  of  the 
Varisdan  chain,  such  intermontane  deposits  formed  the  older  Per- 
mian red  beds  of  the  regions  which  now  constitute  the  border 
of  the  central  plateau  of  France.' 

The  Rothliegendes  is  divisible  into  a  lower  series  ranging  in 
thickness  up  to  400  meters  or  more,  and  an  upper  series  reaching 
in  places  a  thickness  of  500  meters.  Its  distribution  ranges  from 
Conmientry  in  France,  to  Silesia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  western 
England  on  the  other.  They  form  the  older  red  beds  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains  and  the  other  horsts  of  this  type  (Fig.  1428),  and  in 
the  dry  moat  of  the  andent  Heidelberg  castle  on  the  Rhine  they  can 
be  seen  to  lie  directly  upon  the  granite. 

In  many  sections  where  moisture  still  prevailed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  coal  beds  were  formed  and  now  constitute  a  part 
of  the  lower  Rothliegendes.  But  in^all  cases  the  higher  beds  are 
free  from  coal  and  are  of  a  red  color.  In  western  England  these 
continental  beds  are  without  coal,  about  3000  feet  thick,  and  mostly 


*  These  Permian  red  beds  must  not  be  confused  with  the  younger  Triassic  red  beds 
which  nearly  everywhere  overlie  them  in  this  region,  and  which  can  be  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  few  fossils  which  they  contain  except  where  calcareous  or  other  beds 
separate  the  two  series. 
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red  in  color.  Frequently  beds  of  more  or  less  angular  fragments 
(brecciated  beds)  of  older  rocks,  derived  partly  from  the  Scottish 
uplands  and  partly  from  other  sources,  are  inclosed  in  the  series. 
Iti  eastern  England,  however,  the  series  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  is  generally  indistinguishable  from  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, which  is  of  Triassic  age. 

While  these  sands  were  being  spread  over  the  dry  basin  of  north- 
ern Europe  and  the  valley-bottoms  within  the  mountains,  often  in- 
closing trunks  and  branches  of  the  coniferous  trees  which  fringed 


Fig.  142S.  —  Middle    Fermiaii    sandstone,    showing    torrential    stratification. 

Champenay,  Alsace.    (After  Haug.) 

the  mountain  tops  and  which  were  washed  down  during  excep- 
tionally violent  floods,  the  sea  still  lingered  in  eastern  Europe  where 
the  Ural  mountain  chain  had  begun  to  rise,  and  it  also  lingered 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin  to  the  south  of  the  Palaeozoic  moun- 
tain chain. 

The  deposits  which  were  forming  along  the  western  flanks  of 
the  rising  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia  consist  of  an  alternation  of 
sandstones,  often  variously  colored,  and  of  limestones  and  shales. 
The  sandstones  are  chiefly  continental  deposits  and  represent  the 
extensive  wash  of  detritus  from  the  mountains.  They  inclose  the 
remains  of  land  animals  and  of  plants  similar  to  those  found  farther 
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west.  The  limestones  contain  marine  fossils  which  are  still  closely 
related  to  those  found  in  the  underlying  Carbonic  strata.  These 
deposits  form  the  Artinskian  series,  and  they  are  succeeded  by 
other  marine  limestones  and  by  dolomites  {Kungurian  series)^ 
which  show  that  the  sea  continued  to  linger  in  this  region  while 
the  red  beds  were  forming  in  the  basin  farther  west.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  withdrawing  sea  was  felt  even  here,  for  these  marine 
beds  are  succeeded  by  red  beds  and  by  other  strata  with  fresh- 
water mollusks  and  plant  remains,  but  with  occasional  marine 
layers  intercalated  in  the  series,  so  that  it  is  dear  that  the  sea  was 
still  present  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  this  sea  which,  during 
a  temporary  reexpansion,  entered  the  North  European  basin  and 
formed  the  Zechstein  formation  with  its  salt  dep>osits,  as  we  shall 
see  presently. 

In  the  Mediterranean  basin,  which  included  the  region  now 
dominated  by  the  modem  Alps  which /were  then  non-existent, 
marine  waters  also  persisted  throughout  Permian  time.  But  along 
the  northern  border  of  this  southern  basin,  which  was  in  part 
formed  by  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  Varisdan  moun- 
tain chain,  waste  from  the  mountain  slopes  accumulated,  in  part 
forming  alluvial  fans  above  sea-level,  though  the  margins  of  these 
fans  extended  into  the  sea.  Wherever  the  sweep  of  those  andent 
Alpine  Mountains  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  lay  north  of 
the  present  Alps)  formed  a  protected  embayment,  from  which 
the  moisture-bearing  winds,  coming  chiefly  from  the  west  or  south- 
west, were  excluded  by  the  height  of  these  mountains,  the  sands 
of  the  alluvial  fans  were  oxidized  and  as  a  result  are  to-day  red 
beds.  They  are  now  seen  as  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  in 
Switzerland  and  northern  Italy,  and  sometimes  reach  a  thickness 
of  900  meters.  After  their  deposition  they  were  covered  by  the 
advancing  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  great  beds  of  marine 
limestone  were  deposited  (Bellerophon  limestone).  All  of  these 
beds  were  later  folded  and  broken  by  the  disturbances  which 
created  the  modem  Alps  out  of  a  low-lying  sea-margin  or  sea- 
bottom  coimtry,  and  erosion  since  the  birth  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
Alps  has  again  removed  a  considerable  portion  of  these  rocks,  so 
that  to-day  we  find  only  scattered  remnants  of  them.  But  that 
this  was  once  a  great  continuous  series  admits  of  no  doubt. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  of  Permian  time  in  Europe 
was  the  transgression  of  the  sea  in  the  second  or  middle  period  of 
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the  Permian,  which  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  marine 
limestones  above  the  red  beds  of  southem  Europe.  It  was  an 
echo  of  this  transgression  which  caused  the  Russian  Sea  to  extend 
westward  and  fill  the  North  European  desert  basin  with  marine 
waters.  Such  an  event  would  occur  to-day  were  the  modem 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  rise  and  flood  the  Sahara  desert.  This  ad- 
vent of  the  sea  in  northern  Europe  was  a  slow  one,  for  it  first 
entered  the  old  and  mostly  dry  river  channels  which  dissected  the 
sands  of  the  desert  basin.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  first 
the  marine  beds  have  a  very  sporadic  and  limited  distribution,  in- 
stead of  covering  the  whole  area  as  a  continuous  sheet,  while  in  many 
places  dune  sands  foi:med  the  margins  of  the  old  river  channels. 
In  some  of  these  old  deeper-lying  regions  between  the  dunes,  re- 
garded as  the  old  river  channels,  there  is  another  very  remarkable 
dep>osit.    This  is  a  black  mud-rock,  never  more  than  a  few  feet 


Fig.  1429. — Palaoniscus  freieslebeni  (Xi)»  an  Upper  Permian  (Zechstein)  fish. 

(After  Kayser.) 

thick,  but  filled  with  the  flattened  and  often  beautifully  preserved 
bodies  of  fish  (Palaoniscus  freieslebenif  Fig.  1429 ;  and  Platysomus, 
Fig.  1430)  and  plant  remains  (UUmannia,  Fig.  1431),  and  oc- 
casionally the  bones  of  saurians.  Moreover,  this  black  mud  is 
rich  in  minute  grains  of  copper  sulphide,  so  much  so  that  the  de- 
posit, in  spite  of  its  thinness,  has  been  an  important  source  of 
German  copper  for  many  centuries.  Its  productivity  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  from  1904  to  1906  it  yielded  from  18,000 
to  20,000  metric  tons  of  copper  per  annum,  or  about  f  of  the  total 
copper  production  of  Germany  for  that  period.  During  the  recent 
war  it  has  of  course  been  of  even  greater  importance,  but  figures 
as  to  the  quantity  of  copper  obtained  from  it  are  not  available. 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  deposit,  which  lies 
directly  upon  the  old  desert  sands,  the  red  beds,  and  is  covered 
by  marine  limestones,  the  Zechstein?  The  most  reasonable  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  that  the  muds  ttnd  copper  salts  were  brought 
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*  by  Uie  rivers  from  the  uplands,  and  that  these  regions  constituted 
lagoons  and  estuaries  which  had  come  into  existence  with  the  re- 
vival of  river  activity  as  the  climate  of  the  region  became  moister, 
probably  because  of  the  widespread  transgression  of  the  sea.    The 
fish  in  all  probability  were  inhabitants  of  the  rivers,  and  as  the 
first  inundation  of  the  salt  sea  reached  this  district  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  millions,  not  having  become  as  yet  adapted  to  life  in  the 
salt  water.    It  may  be  that  at  first  the  salt  water  entered  these 
lagoons  only  at  intervals,  long  enough  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
fish,  and  that  then  the  basins  remained  as  stagnant  pools  in  which 
the  decaying  fish  bodies  formed  conditions  for  chemical  reactions, 
which  caused  the  precipitation  of  the  cop- 
per salts  originally  held  in  solution  in  these 
waters,  the  sulphur  probably  being  obtained 
from  the  sulphates  in  the  sea-water.    This 


Fic.  1431.  —  UUmat^- 

nia  pkatarakks,  an  Upper 

Fic.  1430,  —  Plotyiomiu  gibbosus  (XI).  >n  Upper      Permian     (ZechsteiD) 

PermUn  (Zechstein)  fish,     (After  Kayser.)  conifer.    (After  Kayser.) 

process  was  smilar  to  the  formation  of  iron  sulphide  along  the 
mud-flats  of  the  modern  seacoast,  where  decaying  organic  matter 
and  bacterial  activities  favor  such  chemical  reactions. 

With  continued  transgression  the  sea  finally  filled  the  north 
European  basin,  extending  as  far  west  as  eastern  England,  where 
the  Magnesian  Limestone  preserves  the  record  of  its  presence  and 
of  its  life  (Fig.  1432).  In  western  England,  however,  sands  con- 
tinued to  be  deposited,  and  this  was  true  also  to  some  extent  io 
northern  France.  Hence  in  these  regions  the  marine  limestones 
are  replaced  by  continental  or  estuarine  beds,  still  red  in  large 
part  and  showing  that  in  spite  of  the  tran<^ressing  sea  aridity  CMi- 
tinued  to  prevail  in  the  western  part  of  the  basin. 
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During  the  occupancy  of  this  basin  by  the  sea  a  limited  variety 
of  organisms  existed  in  the  watei^  in  great  profusion  of  numbers, 
so  that  in  many  places  reef-iike  masses  were  accumulating,  formed 
by  the  bryozoans  and  by  the  shells  of  Productus  with  long  spines 


Fig.  1432.  — Ideal  section  to  show  the  change  in  character  of  the  English 
Permun  strata  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  from  Magnesian 
Limestone  I,  in  Durham  on  the  north,  to  marls  and  sands  m,  south  of  York- 
shire.   (After  Lake  and  Rastall.) 

(P.  horridus,  Fig.  1433)  which  served  for  anchorage.  Because 
of  the  structureless  character  of  these  deposits  the  profound 
erosion  which  has  affected  the  region  in  more  recent  times  has 
often  left  them  intact,  and  they  rise  to-day  as  mounds  from  the 
lowland  formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  softer  beds  which  once  sur- 


Fio.  1433,  —  ProivcUa  horridus  (Xj),  an  Upper  Permian  (Zechstein)  brachio- 
pod.    (After  Eayser.) 

rounded  them.  Such  mounds  in  Thuringia  were  early  chosen  as 
the  sites  of  strongholds,  and  castles  were  built  upon  them  by  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  those  regions  in  the  ruder  periods  of  human 
history. 

The  reign  of  the  Zechstein  Sea  (Fig.  1434),  however,  was  short, 
for  the  basin  which  was  filled  with  sea-water  was  again  sepa- 
rated from  the  open  sea,  either  by  the  rise  of  the  Russian  land  or 
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more  probably  by  the  extensive  development  of  low  marine  marshes 
over  much  of  the  Rusmn  territory.  Thereupon  the  influence  of 
the  aridifying  winds  again  became  pronounced  and  the  waters  of  thi" 
basin,  no  longer  subject  to  constant  replenishment  from  an  easily 
accesdble  sea,  slowly  evaporated,  finally  reaching  such  a  state  of 
densty  that  all  life  became  extinct,  after  which  condensation 
proceeded  to  the  point  of  salt  deposition.  At  first,  of  course,  the 
sulphate  of  lime  was  separated  from  the  sea  water,  forming  the 
great  beds  of  anhydrite  which  foUow  upon  the  limestone,  and  which 


Fio.  1434.  —  Palzogeogi^hic  map  of  Europe  in  Pecmiaii  time ;  showing 
the  '  distribution  of  land  and  water  (black).  (MixUfied  after  Eoken.) 
(For  enlarged  map  of  this  water-body  sec  Fig.  t68,  p.  13S,  Pt.  L) 

probably  took  several  thousand  years  to  accumulate.  Then 
followed  the  separation  of  the  sodium  diloride,  forming  the  great 
rock-salt  deposits.  As  the  waters  became  more  concentrated 
and  had  withdrawn  to  the  deeper-lying  areas,  which  happened  to 
be  in  what  is  now  northern  Germany,  the  more  soluble  magnesium 
and  potash  salts  were  precipitated,  and  thus  was  fonned  the 
wonderful  series  of  these  valuable  deposits  which  for  so  long  gave 
Germany  the  monopoly  of  the  potash  supply  of  the  world.  After 
the  waters  had  dried  up  completely,  a  covering  layer  of  dust  was 
^read  over  the  salts,  apparently  by  the  wind,  and  it  was  this 
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layer  which  protected  them  from  re-solution  when  the  sea  once 
more  flooded  this  basin.  Again,  however,  the  free  supply  of  sea^ 
water  was  cut  off  and  evaporation  recommenced,  so  that  a  second 
series  of  anhydrite  deposits  was  formed,  followed  again  by  rock- 
salt  and  finally  by  the  more  soluble  potash  and  other  salts.  With 
this  second  flooding  of  the  basin  the  marine  organisms  again  entered 
it,  but  were  once  more^killed  as  the  water  became  dense  by  evapora- 
tion. Hence  we  find  that  this  entire  series  of  deposits  contains 
fossiliferous  horizons  only  at  the  base  of  the  series,  and  between 
the  two  salt  series.  After  the  second  evaporation  period  the 
basin  remained  for  a  long  time  the  site  of  continental  deposits, 
these  forming  the  Lower  Triassic  series  (Bunter  Sandstein)  of  the 
early  Mesozoic. 

The  Permian  of  North  America 

Eastern  North  America  still  remained  the  site  of  continental 
sedimentation  in  Penman  time,  but  it  appears  that  the  region 
continued  to  be  subjected  to  the  moist  climatic  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  Pennsylvanian  time,  so  that  the  Permian  deposits 
{Dunkard  series)  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the  underlying 
Pennsylvanian,  inclosing  many  coal  seams,  most  of  them  very 
thin  and  unimportant.  In  the  Kansas  basin  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  protaxis  the  marine  conditions  which  existed  in  Penn- 
sylvanian time  also  continued  into  the  Permian,  so  that  the  de- 
p>osits  and  marine  faunas  of  the  later  period  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  older  ones.  In  this  respect  they  correspond  to 
the  older  Permian  deposits  of  Russia,  and  their  Permian  age 
is  recognized  only  by  the  plant  remains  which  characterize  the 
coal  beds  of  the  continental  deposits  with  which  the  marine 
strata  continued  to  be  intercalated  for  a  time.  Along  the  western 
side  of  this  basin,  however,  red  beds  represent  this  series,  and 
these  probably  were  oxidized  sands  deposited  in  more  or  less 
enclosed  intermontane  basins,  into  which  the  sea  entered  only 
occasionally.  When  it  did  so,  it  left  gypsum  as  a  precipitation 
product ;  but  salt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  these 
districts. 

Marine  conditions  did  not  continue  throughout  Permian  time 
in  the  Kansas  basin,  but  during  the  later  part  of  this  period  its 
former  southern  connection  with  the  Cordilleran  Sea  on  the  west 
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was  interrupted.  In  the  basin  thus  isolated  great  salt  deposits 
were  formed,  in  places  as  much  as  600  feet  thick,  and  at  first  sight 
it  would  appear  that  we  have  here  a  series  analogous  to  that  of 
northern  Europe  and  that  here,  as  there,  potash  salts  should  be 


Fig.   1435.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  Permian  rocks  in  North 

America.    (After  Bailey  Willis.) 

found,  at  least  locally.  This  apparent  similarity  is,  however, 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  great  continuous 
gypsum  or  anhydrite  series  beneath  the  salt  deposits  such  as  is 
found  in  Germany  and  such  as  should  underlie  all  normal  salt 
deposits  formed  by  evaporating  sea-water  (see  Pt.  I,  p.  234).  The 
absence  of  such  sulphate  beds  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Kansas 
salt  beds  are  of  desert  origin,  i.e.,  deposits  of  salt  derived  from 
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connate  waters,  and  that  hence  potash  salts  are  not  to  be  expected. 
None  have  as  yet  been  found,  but  it  may  be  that  further  explora- 
tion will  reveal  the  presence  of  gypsum  beds  beneath  some  portions 
of  the  salt  and  so  render  more  hopeful  the  exploration  for  potash 
deposits.  The  salt  series,  as  well  as  the  marine  beds  where  the 
salt  is  absent,  are  covered  by  red  beds  which  appear  to  have  been 
spread  over  this  region  by  sand-bearing  streams  from  highlands 
which  existed  on  the  southeast  (Oklahoma,  etc,  see  map,  Fig. 

1436). 
Throughout  the  Cordilleran  geosyncline,  on  the  other  hand, 

marine  conditions  apparently  prevailed  during  much  of  Permian 

time,  for  here  we  have  extensive  deposits  of  marine  sediments, 

partly  limestones,  which  represent  this  system.    Much  terrigenous 

material  was  also  carried  into  this  trough,  partly  by  streams  from 

the  Rocky  Mountain  land  mass,  and  some  of  these  terrigenous 

deposits  accumulated  above  sea-level.    An  important  feature  of 

these  western  Permian  sediments  is  the  presence  in  them  in  Idaho, 

Wyoniing,   and   Utah  of  phosphate  beds,  sometimes  of  great 

thickness.    The  origin  of  these  deposits  is  not  as  yet  well  imder- 

stood. 

Finally,  we  must  note  a  remarkable  series  of  beds  referred  to 
the  Permian,  which  is  found  in  the  Trans-Pecos  region  of  Texas 
and  in  New  Mexico.  Here  beds  of  undoubted  Pennsylvanian 
age  (Hueco  formation)  are  succeeded  by  sandstones  in  the  northern 
and  more  generally  by  limestones  in  the  southern  region,  these 
constituting  the  Delaware  Mountain  series  which  has  a  thickness 
of  over  2000  feet.  Above  this  series  lie  about  1800  feet  of  lime- 
stones {Capitan  limestone)  and  these  two  series  form  the  Guada- 
loupian  group.  This  is  followed  by  several  thousand  feet  of 
sandstones  with  some  limestones,  and  these  in  turn  by  red  beds, 
often  with  extensive  gypsum  deposits. 

The  fossils  found  in  the  Guadaloupian  series  are,  on  the  whole, 
quite  distinct  from  any  that  are  known  elsewhere  in  the  American 
Permian,  though  some  of  the  types  have  been  found  in  beds  in- 
volved in  folds  of  the  Klamath  Mountains  of  California.  They 
have  a  number  of  forms  in  common  with  the  Permian  beds  of 
India  and  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  As  these  beds  seem 
to  grade  laterally  into  shore  deposits  or  into  lagoonal  sediments 
(gypsum  beds)  when  traced  northward,  it  would  appear  as  if  they 
were  formed  in  a  Pacific  embayment  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
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Kansas  and  main  Cordilleran  basins,  and  which  was  practically 
separated  from  them  (Fig.   1436).    This  would  account  for  the 


Fio,  1436.  —  Palxogeognpluc  map  of  North  America,  sliowiiig  tbe  probable 
distribution  of  Und  and  water  (black)  in  Pennkn  time.     (Original.) 

distinctness  of  the  fauna.  The  relationship  is  as  yet,  however, 
only  partly  understood.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Guada- 
loupian  beds  are  the  marine  strata  deposited  during  the  period 
of  salt  formation  (undoubtedly  a  long  period)  in  the   Kansas 
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basin,  for  this  salt  Ues  between  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  that 
region  and  the  red  beds  (Cimarron  series)  which  follow.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  possibility  that  the  salts  of  Kansas  are 
lagoonal  deposits  from  sea-water  looms  up  strongly. 

The  Permian  of  Asia 

In  northwestern  India  (Salt  Range)  a  very  extensive  series  of 
strata  represents  the  deposits  of  Permian  tin^e.  They  begin  with 
an  old  glacial  tillite,  lo  to  40  metei:^  in  thickness,  which  rests  un- 
conformably  upon  Cambrian  beds.  This  is  followed  by  an  alternat- 
ing series  of  marine  and  continental  beds  (200  meters),  above  which 
lie  limestones  characterized  by  various  species  of  the  bfachiopod 
Productus  (^Productus  limestone)  y  with  a  maximum  thickness  of 
266  meters,  and  this  is  followed  by  beds  of  Lower  Triassic  age, 
probably  with  a  break  in  sedimentation  between  the  two.  It  has, 
however,  been  held  that  the  lower  and  middle  Productus  limestones 
are  of  Pennsylvanian  age,  while  the  upper  Productus  limestone 
(100  meters)  is  of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Permian  (Artinskian)  of 
Russia.  This  would  imply  a  considerable  hiatus  between  this 
series  and  the  overlying  Triassic,  and  would  place  the  glacial  tillite 
in  the  Lower  Pennsylvanian  or  in  the  Mississippian.  The  problem 
evidently  requires  further  study. 

Permian  deposits  are  also  known  from  Armenia,  Persia,  Tibet, 
Yunnan,  Nanking,  Timor,  and  elsewhere  in  South  Asia,  but  they 
have  been  only  partly  investigated. 

The  Glacial  Deposits  of  Permian  Age 

We  have  noted  that  the  Permian  of  India  begins  with 
an  old  tillite  or  consolidated  glacial  deposit  with  scratched  and 
polished  boulders  and  pebbles  which  rests  upon  the  Cambrian 
beds,  and  is  succeeded  by  sands  and  clays  apparently  of  fiuvio- 
glacial  origin  and  later  by  marine  sands  and  the  Productus  lime- 
stone. In  the  interior  of  the  Indian  peninsula  a  similar  tiUite, 
but  ranging  to  600  meters  or  more  in  thickness  (Talchir  con- 
glomerate),  forms  the  base  of  a  great  series  of  continental  deposits, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  of  Mesozoic  age.  The  tillite  rests  upon 
a  striated  and  polished  surface  of  older  rock  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  striated  rock  surfaces  found  beneath  our  latest  still  uncon- 
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solidated  gUdal  deposits.    The  movement  of  the  ice  in  this  region 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  south  northward,  or  away  from  the 
equatorial  region  of  to-day.    Above  the  tillite  follows  a  series  of 
sandy  beds,  and  higher  still,  sandy  and  con- 
glomeratic strata  with  some  coal  beds  and 
plant  remains,  chief  among  which  are  the  re- 
markable fern-like   types  Glossopteris  (Fig, 
1437)  and  Gangamopteris.    Above  this  follow 
beds  referred  to  the  Triassic 

A  second  series  of  gladai  deposits  belong- 
ing to  this  era  is  found  in  South  Africa  (Cape 
Land,  Transvaal,  Rhodesia,  extending  to 
Nyassa  land).  This  is  the  so-called  Dwyka 
conglomerate,  which  rests  upon  folded  and 
eroded  older  rocks,  the  surface  of  which  also 
shows  polishing  and  striation  of  the  gladal 
type  (Fig,  1438).  The  Dwyka  tiUite  ranges 
up  to  350  meters  in  thickness,  and  represents 
a  record  of  extensive  glaciation..  From  the 
character  and  original  home  of  the  ro<^  frag- 
ments  inclosed  in  it,  it  appears  that  the 
glacial  movement  in  this  region  was  south- 
ward, that  is,  from  the  region  of  the  present 
equator  toward  the  present  South  Pole.     In- 


conglomerates  such  as  are  found  in  the  till  mian,  New  South 
of  the  last  gladal  period,  and  which  were  ^'*^'.  »  ^'^^  Z"*?**' 
c  J  u      •   .         ■..      .1-1        .  T  oDB-thmi  natural  sue. 

formed  by  mtermittent  glacial  waters.  Im-  (After  Steinmanii.) 
mediately  above  the  Dwyka  tillite  follow 
sandstones  and  shales  (Ekka  beds)  with  the  characteristic  plants 
Glossopteris  and  Gangamopteris,  with  Newopteris  and  SigiUaria, 
and  with  remains  of  amphibia  and  reptiles.  The  beds  succeeding 
these  deposits  are  generally  referred  to  the  Triassic.  The  whole 
series  of  continental  sediments  is  called  the  Karoo  formation. 

A  third  occurrence  of  Permian  glacial  deposits  is  found  in 
Australia  (Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland)  and  in 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  In  Victoria  the  basal  tillite  rests 
unconformably  vpon  Mississippian  or  older  beds  and  has  a  thick- 
ness exceeding  400  meters  in  places.  This  tillite,  too,  contains 
scratched  and  polished  boulders  and  pebbles.    It  is  followed  hy 
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coal-bearing  sandstones,  in  which  Glossopteris  and  Gangamopteris 
again  occur.  In  Queensland,  and  espedally  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  series  which  follows  upon  the  Mississippian  strata  consists  of 
coal-bearing  non-marine  beds,  with  the  remains  of  the  Glossopteris 
flora  and  with  many  marine  intercalations  which  contain  Pro- 
ductus,  Spirifer,  and  other  brachiopods,  and  include  polished  and 
striated  glacial  pebbles.  This  marine  series  sometimes  reaches 
a  thickness  of  1200  meters,  and  is  followed  by  the  NeuKosUe  coal 
series  (300  to  500  meters  thick)  in  which  the  flora  already  shows 


Fio.  1438.  — Section  of  the  Dwyka  boulder-clay  at  Prieaka,  northweatem 
part  o(  Cape  Colony,  Africa.     (After  Hatch  and  Contoiphioe,  (kdogy  efSffulM 

Africa.) 

Mesozoic  affinities.  The  transportation  of  the  glacial  d^>oatt3 
in  South  Australia  appears  to  have  been  from  south  to  north. 

Ancient  glacial  deposits  of  this  type  are  known  from  Brazil 
(Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  See  Fig.  36011,  p.  435,  Ft.  I,  glacial  pebble, 
Brazil).  Here,  too,  they  are  followed  by  coal-bearing  sandstones 
with  the  Glossopteris  flora.  In  Argentine  these  Glossopteris  beds 
rest  directly  and  unconfomiably  upon  older  Palseozoic  or  pre- 
PalKozoic  rocks  and  are  covered  by  sandstones  of  Triassic  age. 

The  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  these  glacial  depoats 
lies  in  their  position  partly  within  the  modem  equatorial  belt,  and 
the  evidence  shown  in  India  on  the  north  and  in  South  Africa  on 
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the  south  of  the  movement  of  the  ice  away  from  the  equator.  In 
Australia,  where  the  movement  was  toward  the  equator,  the  glacial 
deposits  were  evidently  formed  dose  to  sea-level  or  beneath  it, 
unless  the  glacial  pebbles  represent  a  secondary  inclusion  in  marine 
deposits.  Among  the  explanations  which  have  been  o£fered  are, 
first,  the  universal  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  whole  earth 
at  this  time,  so  that  ice  could  acciunulate  even  in  the  equatorial 
regions  and,  second,  a  di£ferent  position  of  the  earth's  axis  at  that 
time,  so  that  one  of  the  poles  came  to  lie  within  the  Indian  Ocean 
near  to  the  present  equator.  Both  explanations  meet,  however, 
with  great  difficulties  and  the  problem  must  be  considered  as  still 
far  from  being  solved.  Other  explanations  have  been  offered, 
such  as  change  in  ocean  currents,  change  in  winds  due  to  the 
formation  6f  new  mountains,  eta,  but  all  of  these  have  been  shown 
to  be  inadequate  causes  to  produce  such  extensive  glaciation 
(Davis).i 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  positive  evidence  of  glaciation  in 
late  Palseozoic  time  was  restricted  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
except  in  the  case  of  India.  There  are,  however,  in  North  America 
boulder  beds  which  have  been  regarded  as  of  glacial  origin  (Boston 
and  Narragansett  basins),  and  scratched  pebbles  have  been  re- 
ported from  regions  still  farther  north  (Prince  Edward  Island). 
Boulder  beds,  possibly  of  glacial  origin,  are  known  from  England 
as  well.  None  of  these  are,  however,  positively  recognized  as 
true  glacial  deposits. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Permian  Fauna  and 

Flora 

Marine  and  River  Faunas 

The  marine  animals  of  Permian  time  were  not  very  differcfnt  from  those  of 
the  preceding  Carbonic  era.  The  Fusulina  types  of  Foraminifera  continue,  and 
a  few  corate  still  occur  (especially  in  India).  Bryozoa  (FenesteUa,  Poly  para, 
Phyllopora,  AcarUhocladia  (Figs.  1439,  i44C>)  u%  abundant  and  often  reef- 
forming.  Productus  b  the  most  typical  among  the  brachiopods,  especially 
conmion  being  the  long-spined  P.  horridus  (Fig.  1433).  There  are  also  sev- 
eral related  genera,  Aidosteges,  Strophdlosia^  (Mhamia,  etc.  (Figs.  1441-1443), 

^  The  late  Professor  Koken  reconstructed  a  map  of  Permian  geography  in  which  he 
placed  the  Soifth  Pole  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (long.  80®  E..  lat.  20^  S.  and  the  North  Pole 
in  Mexico,  long.  100®  W.,  lat.  20°  N.).  Thb  is  confessedly  only  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  gladal  conditions  on  the  hypothesis  of  polar  displacement  and  must  not  be  taken 
as  fully  accepted  even  by  its  author. 
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Fia.  1439.  —  Ptnesldla  ret^onma,  Fio.  1440.  —  Aeaniliocladia  ancefs, 

an  Upper  Pennian  (ZecbsteiD)  btyo-      ui  Upper  Permiui  (Zechstm)  bryo- 
loan.    (After  Kaysei.)  loan.    (After  Kaywr.) 


Fio.    1441.  — Aalmltga    gigot,    a  FlO.  1441. — Slropluilotia  geldftusi, 

EuropeaD      and     Asiatic      Permian      a  characteristic  Permian  brachiopod 
brachiopod.    (After  Kayser.)  of  Europe.    (After  Kayset.) 


Fio.  1443.  —  a,  b,  Oldhamitt  dtcipUns,  an  aberrant  form  of  brachiopod: 
(a,  internal  view  of  the  ventral  valve;  b,  median  septum  of  the  dorsal  valve  with 
lateral  septa).  Prodvclus  limeatone,  Penniau,  Salt  Range  of  India.  (After 
Haug.) 
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which  ue  most  characteristic  of  the  Pennian,  Especially  typical  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Indian,  and  southwest  American  (Guadaloupian)  Pennian 
are  certain  brachiopods,  which  from  being  peimanently  attached  liave  suffered 
a  Sroteaque  dtttortioa  in  growth  until  they  teaemble  corala  more  than  braduo- 


Fio.    1444.  —  RicMhoftnia   lawren-  FiG.   1445.  —  Tegidi/era     itfarms, 

ciona,    a     brachiopod     of     aberrant      ft   Pennian   brachiopod  of   aberrant 
growth ;  a,  exterior ;   b,  sectbn  of  the      growth.     (After  Kayter.) 
larger  valve  (X}).     Productus  lime- 
stone, Permian,  Salt  Range  of  India. 
(After  Waagen.) 

pods  (Richlhojmia,  Fig.  1444;  Tegulifera,  Rg.  144s).  Among  peI«C7poda 
the  genera  Gcrvilkia,  Myalina  (Figs.  1446,  144;)  and  Pseudomonotis  (Figs. 
144S  a,  b)  arc  most  characteristic,  and  among  gastropoda  Belkrophon  and 
some  others  (Figs.  1449,  1450).  These  mollusks  are  not  very  different  in 
character  from  the  Catlxinic  types.  The  cephalopoda,  too,  are  partly  like 
those  of   the  Carbonic,  but  in  addition   there  are  a   number   of  ammoooidl 


Fig.  14^6.  —  GenilMa  ctratopkagfi,  Fia,    1447.  —  Myaiimi  hausmanm, 

an  Upper  Permian  (Zechstein)  pele-  an  Upfter  Permian  (Zechstein)  pde- 
<7pod.    (After  Kayser.)  cypod.    (Alter  Kayser.) 

which  show  marked  advance  in  development  over  the  Carbonic  goniatites, 
having  ceratitic  or  even  amraonitic  sutures  {Waagaioceras,  MtdlkoUia,  Fig. 
1431;  CycMobws,  Fig,  1451;  Popanoceras,  Fig.  1453,  etc.).  The  Carbonic 
genera  of  trilobites  persist  into  the  Permian,  and  then  the  race  dies  out 
completely.     Echiaodenns  are  rare. 

nslns  appear  still  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  rivers,  for  their  remains  are 
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Fig.  1448.  —  Permo-Catbonic  pdecypods  of  North  America,  a,  Pstvdo- 
monetis  kaniaseiuii  with  section  (Xf),  Carbonic  aad  Pennian,  Cobisdo, 
Kansas;  b,  Pstudointmotis  havm  (Xj),  Carbonic  and  Permian,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas)  c,  Myaiina  tubquadrata,  right  valve  (X)),  Carbonic,  Colorado, 
and  Permian,  Kansas;  d,  AvktUopinna  peracuta,  right  and  dorsal  views  (X)). 
Cariwnic  of  North  America,  Permian,  Kansas;  e,  Chatumiya  Uavenwortiiauis, 
left  and  dorsal  views  (XI).  Carbonic,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Colorado,  etc.,  Permian, 
Kansas;  /,  AUorisma  iermnaU,  left  and  dorsal  views  (Xj),  Carbonic  through- 
out the  United  States,  Permian,  Kansas. 


Fni.  1449- — Euomphaius  catilioide!. 
Permian  of  the  central  United  States. 
(Occurs  also  in  Cool-a 
(LP.) 


Fic.  r45o. — Spharodoma  iniercalare, 
Permian  of  Nebraska.  (Occurs  also 
in  the  Coal-measures  of  the  eastern 
United  States.)     (f.¥.) 
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chiefly  Iwind  in  deposits  of  fluvial  origin.     There  may,  however,  have  been 
marine  types  as  well.     Most' of  them  were  ganoids.     The  two  most  typical 


P: 


°AB,.-S .. 


4S1.  —  Pemuao  ammonites,     a-c,  MedlUoltia  copii;  d-e,  Waagenociras 
cummnsi:  /,  W.  MUi,  suture.     (After  J.  P.  Smith  from  I.  F.) 


genera  found  in  the  north  European  Pern 
(p.  511).     Several  sharks  also  occur. 


n  have  abeady  been  referred  t 


fifftWw^W 


F:g.  1453.  —  PofoBocefai  md- 
Fio.  1451.  — CjcWoftiM   slmhii  (Xj),      lislrialum  (X|),    a   Russian   and 
a  Russian  and  Asiatic   Permian   ammo-       Asiatic  Permian  ammonite.  (After 
nile.     (After  Kayser.)  Kayser.) 
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Fic.  T454.  —  Wakkia  phtifenms,  a  characteristic  Lower  Penniau  conifer. 
Part  of  stem  and  leaves,  natural  size  (Rothli^endes,  Europe).     (After  Steio- 


Fio.  1455.  — Mapshowiof;  tlie  outcrops  of  Paleozoic  rocks,  the  exact  b 
of  wlkich  have  not  yet  been  determined.    (After  Bailey  Willis.) 
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Land  Animals 

Here  belong  the  Insects,  of  which  a  considerable  number  is  known  (Fig. 
i533)y  and  the  myrispods.  The  land  vertebrates  are,  however,  the  most 
characteristic.  The  Stegocephalians  (Labyrinthodonts)  lead  among  the  am- 
phibift,  while  the  reptiles  were  represented  by  the  Rkyuckacepkalians  and 
Theromorphs,    These  will  be  mtore  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  Land  Flora 

The  flora  of  the  Permian  lands  was  quite  shaiply  divided  into  a  northern 
and  a  southern  type,  though  the  latter  also  encroached  upon  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  northern  type  is  a  derivative  from  the  Pennsylvanian  (Car- 
*  bonic)  flora  and  consists  of  ferns  (Sphenopteris,  CaUipieris,  Fig.  812,  p. 
83),  calsmites  and  contfers  (Wakkia,  Fig.  i454>  UUmatmia,  Fig.  1431)* 
SIgillsriss  and  Lepidodendrons,  with  their  SHgmaria  root-stocks,  have 
disappeared.  The  southern  flora  is  dominated  by  the  great  ferns  dossa- 
pieris  (Fig.  1437)  and  Gangamopteris,  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Gondwana  flora  because  it  b  believed  to  have  arisen  on  Gondwana  Land,  a 
hypothetical  land-mass  which  is  thought  to  have  united  Africa,  India,  and 
Australia  in  Palsozoic  and  early  Mesozoic  time,  and  which  by  some  is  carried 
across  the  South  Atlantic  to  South  America.  The  existence  of  this  land-mass 
is  postulated  mainly  upon  the  wide  distribution  of  the  Giossopiens  flora. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

CLOSING  EVENTS  OF  PALiBOZOIC  TIME 

Progress  of  Deposition  in  the  Appalachian  Geosjrncline.  —  We 

have  seen  that  during  Palaeozoic  time  there  was  a  progressive, . 
though  intermittent,  rise  of  the  land-mass  of  Appalachia,  with 
a  corresponding  sinking  of  the  Appalachian  geosyndine,  until 
many  thousands  of  feet  of  clastic  and  organic  strata  had  ac- 
cumulated in  this  trough,  the  former  being  derived  from  the 
erosion  of  the  Appalachian  land-mass.  Sometimes  the  rise  of 
the  oldland  was  very  slow,  at  other  times  it  rose  more  rapidly 
so  that  it  became  of  sufficient  height  to  shut  out  the  moisture- 
bearing  winds,  which  at  that  time  were  from  the  east.  Then  arid 
conditions  prevailed  and  oxidized  alluvial  sands  and  mjuds,  now 
represented  by  red  beds,  were  deposited.  Then  again  erosion 
lowered  the  mountainous  land-mass  sufficiently  to  enable  the  moist 
winds  once  more  to  invade  the  interior  region,  and  deposits  formed 
during  more  pluvial  or  rainy  conditions  accmnulated,  the  last 
of  these  being  the  Pennsylvanian  and  Permian  coal-bearing 
strata  of  eastern  North  America.  The  abundant  and  widespread 
swampy  conditions  which  are  indicated  by  the  coal-beds  are 
eloquent  of  a  moist  and  perhaps  semitropical  climate  at  that  period. 
Beginning  with  the  bottom  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic,  there 
are  at  least  four  important  red  bed  series,  each  one  of  which  in- 
dicates more  or  less  semiarid  conditions  at  the  time  of  formation. 
These  are :  the  JuniatOrQueenston  of  the  Ordovician,  the  Longwood- 
Vernon  of  the  Silurian,  the  Catskill  of  the  Devonian  and  the  Mauch 
Chunk  of  the  Mississippian.  Each  one  of  these,  except  the  Silurian, 
forms  the  dosing  deposit  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
Longwood,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  middle  .division  of  the 
Silurian. 

Formatibn  of  the  Appaladuan  Mountains.  —  The  culminating 
event  of  these  rising  movements  of  the  oldland  and  the  depression 
of  the  geosyncline  was  a  compressive  movement  which  resvdted 
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in  the  folding  of  the  strata  of  the  geosyndine  into  a  series  of  asym- 
metric anticlines  and  syndines,  together  with  a  number  of  thrust- 
faults,  which  carried  older  beds  over  those  of  younger  age.  The 
anticlines  ahnost  invariably  have  a  steep,  nearly  vertical,  or  even 


Fig.  1456.  — Section  across  part  o(  Becraft  Mountain,  near  Hudson,  New 
Yoik,  showing  the  ^>pBlacbian  type  of  folding  and  overthrust.  The  strata 
involved  are  of  Lower  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  age  (Manliua).  The 
latter  rests  unconfomiably  upon  the  Hudson  River  beds.  (After  Grabau, 
Gteiciy  of  Becraft  Mountain.) 

overturned  western   and  a  more   gently   inclined   eastern  limb 
(Fig.  1456}  and  this  is  taken  as  indicative  of  a  compressive  move- 
ment from  the  ea'^t.     In  other  words,  the  Appalachian  land-mass 
moved  towards  the  lowland  on  the  west  and  crumpled  the  strata 
of  the  geosyndine  be- 
tween them.    This  di- 
rection of  movement  * 
is   also  indicated  by  \ 
the    thrust-faults    in  e 
which    the    displace-  l> 
ment    of    the    over- 
thrust  masses  is  from 
the  east  westward  or 
northwestward  (Figs. 
1457-1459)-  The  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  old 
trough    and    of    the 
resulting    folds    was 
northeastward  in  the 
principal     areas, 

though  with  a  regular  series  of  undulations.  In  the  southern 
United  States,  however,  where  the  trend  of  the  old  geosyndine 
was  more  nearly  east  and  west,  the  compression  seems  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  south  and  the  steep  limbs  of  the  antidinC  ^re 
in  general  on  the  north  (Arkansas,  Oklahoma),  but  in  Texas  the 


1457,  —  Slightly  overturned  fold  of  the 
Appalachian  type  in  the  Hudson  Valley  near 
Albany,  (a,  Cambriaa  strata;  ft,  Beekmantown ; 
lower  Trenton  limestone;  d,  Nonnansltill 
shales;  t,  middle  and  upper  Trenton  shales; 
/,  Utica  shale;  g,  Lorraine  beds.)     (After  Ruede- 
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Fia.  1458.  —  Overthnut  fault  devel- 
oped in  the  straU  shown  in  Fig,  1457, 
ne&r  Albany,  N.  Y.     (After  Ruedeo 


trend   again   bends    southward.     The   general  outline  of  these 
systems  of  trends  is  shown  in  the  map  (Fig.  1460). 

Fonnations  of  the  Post-Appalachian  Geosyndine.  —  With  the 
folding  of  this  vast  series  of  strata,  the  partial  collapse  of  the  old- 
land  of  Appalachia  seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  or  this 
collapse  may  have  followed 

'::.-■—; ':::'."■: the  compresaon.    As  a  result 

a  new  geosyncline  came  into 
existence  upon  the  oldland  to 
the  east  of  the  Appalachian 
geosyncline,  and  in  this  new 
trough  the  Mesozoic  strata 
of  the  eastern  and  southern 
regions  were  deposited.  This 
geosyncline  will,  therefore,  be 
more  fully  considered  in  the 
discussion  of  the  later  forma- 
tions.   So  far  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  clastic  material  is 
concerned,  Appalachia  virtually  became  extinct,  and  with  this  ex- 
tinction by  subsidence  new  physical  and  climatic  conditions  came 
into  existence,  most  notable  among  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  change  in  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  from  easteriy  to 
westerly  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  a  direction 
which  they  still  mamtain  at 
the  present  time. 

Formation  td  Domes  and  ^ 

Basins.  —  The     compressive 
force  appears  to  have  further      '4  ' 
manifested  itself  in  tbe  forma-      ^ 
tion  of  the  domes  and  basins 
of   the   eastern   half   of   the 
United  States.    To  be  sure, 
these  domes  and  basins  had 
for  the  most  part  come  into 
existence  at  earlier  times,  but  their  final  elevation  dates  from  the 
period  of  folding  of  the  Appalachians.    It  may  be  that  the  earlier 
uplifts  of  the  domes  and  the  depressions  of  the  basins  were  in  all 
cases  connected  with  earlier  periods  of  folding,  for  we  know  that 
such  folding  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  Ordovician  time  (Taconic 


Fio.  I4S9-  —  Section  near  Albany 
showing  the  conditions  to-day  after  pro- 
longed erosioD.    (After  Ruedemaim.) 
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revolution)  and  duriog  the  Devonian.  There  may  have  been  other 
periods  of  folding,  the  effects  of  which  are  not  now  seen  because 
the  strata  folded  at  tliat  time  may  have  been  removed  entirely 
by  erosion. 

In  general  the  relationship  of  the  low  domes  and  shallow  basins 
of  the  interior  to  the  Appalachian  folds  is  such  as  to  suggest  that 
they  are  the  product  of  the  same  compressive  forces,  the  domings 
being  merely  the  upward  undulation  of  the  distant  strata  under 
the  influence  of  compression  from  three  directions,  while  the  basins 
represent  the  corresponding  downward  midulations. 


Fig.  1460.  — Map  showing  the  trend  of  the  Appalachian  (olds  in  eastern 
North  America  and  the  distribution  of  domes  and  basins  completed  during  the 
period  of  ^ipalachian  folding. 

Fonnations  of  the  PalteocordiUeran  Ranges.  —  The  deposits 
of  the  western  or  Palieocordilleran  trough  or  geosyncline  suffered 
folding  probably  at  the  same  time  as  did  those  of  the  Appalachian 
region.  Very  littl?  is  as  yet  known  of  the  Palieozoic  folds  of  this 
region,  because  the  subsequent  disturbances  developed  a  block- 
mountain  topography  by  faulting  and  the  trend  of  the  fault- 
blocks  differs  from  that  of  the  older  folds.  But  it  is  known  that 
the  series  strikes  northwestward  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and 
then  assumes  a  more  northerly  strike  through  the  Great  Basin 
region.  It  probably  terminated  in  the  Pacific  west  of  the  end  of 
the  international  boundary  line. 

These  folds,  too,  were  asymmetric  with  the  steep  limb  of  the 
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antidine  on  the  east,  so  far  as  known,  indicating  a  direction  of 
pressure  from  the  oldland  on  the  west.  In  other  words,  it  seems 
thaet  North  America  was  compressed  from  the  east,  the  south,  and 
the  west,  and  that  within  this  compressed  area  were  formed  the 
domes  and  basins,  and  around  the  margins  the  asymmetric  folds. 

Formatioii  of  the  Cordilleran  GeosyncUne.  —  Coincident  with 
the  folding  of  the  Palaeocordilleran  chain,  or  shortly  after,  the  old- 
land  on  the  west,  which  had  furnished  the  material  for  the  deposits 
in  the  trough,  collapsed  and  upon  its  surface  a  new  geosyncline 
was  formed,  in  general  parallel  to  but  west  of  the  older  one  which 
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Fig.  1461. — A,  East-west  section  through  the  Paleozoic  geosynclines  of  North 
America;  B,  Folding  of  the  strata  of  the  geosynclines  at  the  end  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic, and  migration  of  thd  geosyncline  toward  the  oldland.     (OriginaL) 

received  the  Palaeozoic  sediments.  In  this  new  geosyncline  and 
in  large  part  directly  upon  the  old  (pre-Cambrian)  rocks  the 
Triassic  strata  of  this  region  were  deposited,  the  clastic  sediments 
being  in  large  measure  derived  from  the  newly  formed  folds  on 
the  east  of  this  trough.  This  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the 
description  of  these  strata. 

The  above  diagrams  represent  east-west  sections  of  the  United 
States:  {A)  during  the  existence  of  the  older  geosynclines 
(Fig.  146 1  A),  and  (B)  after  the  folding  of  their  strata  and  the 
formation  of  the  early  Mesozoic  geosynclines  (Fig.  1461  B). 


Europe 

The  period  of  intense  folding  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Europe 
which  corresponds  to  the  Appalachian  and  Palaeocordilleran  fold- 
ing, began  earlier  in  Europe  than  in  America,  and  also  terminated 
earlier.  As  has  already  been  outlined,  the  great  Palaeozoic  Alps 
of  Europe  arose  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  Armorican  chain 
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on  the  west  and  the  Varisdan  chain  on  the  east,  the  two  meet- 
ing in  central  France  in  north-south  folds,  as  the  American  chains 
meet  in  Texas  (Fig.  1427,  p.  508).  In  both  cases  .there  are  sec- 
ondary east  and  west  folds  north  of  the  junction,  those  in  America 
including  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  of  Oklahoma,  and  those  of 
Europe  the  folded  strata  of  Belgium.  The  map  (Fig.  1427,  p.  508) 
shows  the  general  trend  of  the  folds  which  had  come  into  existence 
in  Europe  by  the  beginning  of  Permian  time.  The  Ural  Moun- 
tains, too,  had  attained  their  principal  development  by  this  period. 

Emergence  of  the  Continents 

One  of  the  marked  e£Fects  of  the  Appalachian  and  Palseocordil- 
leran  periods  of  folding  in  America  was  the  widespread  exclusion 
of  the  sea  from  the  old  troughs  and  the  consequent  extinction  of 
the  life  of  these  seas.  As  a  result  only  the  more  generalized  types 
of  the  open  oceans  remained  and  of  these  the  pelagic  forms  were 
probably  most  favored,  while  the  littoral  forms  of  the  continental 
shelves  suffered  extinction  owing  to  the  narrowing  or  obliteration 
of  these  shelves.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  characteristic 
Mesozoic  fauna  is  in  large  part  a  derivation  of  pelagic  survivors 
of  the  Palaeozoic  fauna,  with  only  a  small  percentage  of  littoral 
forms.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  overwhelming  abundance 
of  ammonoids  in  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  faunas,  where  other  ani- 
mal remains,  except  vertebrates,  are  comparatively  rare.  In  the 
Mediterranean  basin  of  Europe  and  its  continuation  in  India,  etc., 
the  change  was  less  pronounced,  and  here  we  find  many  brachiopods 
in  the  Triassic,  descended,  no  doubt,  from  Palaeozoic  ancestors.     ' 


CHAPTER  XL 

TH£  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LIFE   DURING  THE 

PALiBOZOIC 

The  Palaeozoic  furnishes  us  with  the  first  absolutely  reliable 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  marine  life,  for  although  there  are 
remains  of  organisms  in  the  pre-Palaeozoic  rocks,  these  are  all  forms 
which  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  characteristic  of  con- 
tinental waters,  either  fresh  or  of  various  degrees  of  salinity.  But 
with  the  opening  of  the  Cambrian  period  the  record  of  marine  life 
has  become  abundant. 

Abrupt  Appearance  of  Cambrian  Faunas 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  organic  record 
preserved  in  the  rocks  is  the  abrupt  appearance  of  a  diverse  and, 
in  many  respects,  highly  organized  fauna  in  which  nearly  all  of  the 
classes  except  the  vertebrates  are  represented.  As  we  trace  the 
succession  of  faunas  through  the  Palaeozoic,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  orderly  and  progressive  development 
throughout,  and  it  has  been  possible  in  many  cases  to  trace  this 
development  from  period  to  period  and  note  the  steps  in  the  evolu- 
tion and  diversification  of  Palaeozoic  life.  Stated  in  another  way, 
a  backward  tracing  of  the  life  of  the  Palaeozoic  presents  a  series 
of  converging  evolutional  lines,  until  at  the  base  of  the  Palaeozoic 
we  come  to  an  abrupt  stopping  point  where  representatives  of  all 
the  phyla,  except  the  land  plants  and  the  vertebrates,  suddenly 
appear.  Only  two  explanations  of  this  sudden  appearance  of 
many  and  highly  organized  forms  of  life  seem  possible.  Either 
these  forms  were  created  as  such  at  the  beginning  of  Cambrian 
time  and  thereafter  continued  to  evolve  and  become  difiFerentiated, 
successively  higher  types  originating,  or  the  base  of  the  Cambrian 
does  not  present  the  earliest  record  of  life  but  a  point  far  along 
in  the  path  of  organic  development.    Recognizing  the  fact  that 
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natural  forces  have  governed  the  development  of  organic  forms 
throughout  not  only  Palaeozoic  but  all  subsequent  time,  and  that 
nowhere  is  there  any  positive  evidence  of  the  special  creation  of 
organic  t3^pes,  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  latter  view  as  the  only 
tenable  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

Two  explanations  have  been  current  respecting  the  absence 
of  the  remains  of  the  animals  which  preceded  those  preserved  as 
fossils  in  the  earliest  Cambrian  rocks.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  older  forms  of  life  did  not  develop  hard  structures  capable  of 
preservation,  partly  because  the  lime  of  the  pre-Cambrian  ocean 
was  precipitated  chemically;  and  that  this  happened  because  of 
the  presence  of  a  vast  amount  of  decaying  organic  matter  on  the 
sea-bottom,  matter  which  accumulated  there  because  the  pre- 
Palaeozoic  seas  were  devoid  of  scavengers  such  as  in  most  parts 
of  the  modem  sea  devour  all  organic  matter  which  reaches  the 
bottom.  The  chemistry  of  such  precipitation  has  been  outlined 
in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  247,  Pt.  I).  This  view  is  hardly  tenable, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  oceans  were  ever  free 
from  feeders  on  dead  orgai^c  matter.  Indeed  the  trilobites  from 
which  the  Cambrian  species  were  descended  were  probably  vo- 
racious bottom-feeders,  like  their  modem  relatives  the  higher 
cmstaceans,  while  the  worms  Y)robably  were  as  largely  dependent 
upon  such  nutriment  then  as  now.  In  the  second  place,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  hard  structures,  such  as  the  exoskeletons  of  trilobites, 
came  into  existence  suddenly  with  the  beginning  of  Cambrian  time. 

The  more  rational  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Cambrian  faunas  in  the  known  pre-Cambrian 
rocks,  where  they  would  have  been  preserved  had  they  been  present, 
is  found  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  rocks,  which  was  probably 
non-marine;  that  is,  that  these  still  little  metamorphosed  older 
sediments  were  deposited  in  continental  waters,  and  that  we  do 
not  at  present  recognize  any  marine  strata  among  the  known  pre- 
Cambrian  deposits.  That  such  marine  strata  were  formed  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  they  are  probably  still  a  part  of  the  material  below 
the  younger  acciunulations  on  the  present  sea-bottoms,  though 
some  of  the  highly  metamorphosed  pre-Cambrian  sediments  may 
have  had  a  marine  origin.  If  we  recall  the  vast  period  of  time 
which  is  indicated  by  the  erosion  surface  of  the  older  rocks  on  which 
the  Cambrian  sediments  rest,  we  realize  that  there  is  a  lost  interval 
of  great  length  during  which  the  organisms  in  the  unknown  oceans 
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of  that  period  underwent  differentiation.  But  life  did  most 
certainly  not  commence  during  this  interval,  for  the  vast  periods, 
during  which  the  known  older  fonnations  accumulated,  were  un- 
doubtedly characterized  by  the  existence  of  organisms  in  the  sea. 
If  any  of  the  known  older  pre-Cambrian  strata  were  of  a  marine 
origin,  the  fossils  which  they  contained  were  destroyed  during 
the  melamorphism  which  these  rocks  have  undergqne. 

Development  of  Palsozoic  Okoanisus 
We  shall  now  briefly  review  the  main  steps  in  the  development 
of  life  during  the  Palaeozoic. 

Palaozoic  Plants 
AlgK.  —  That  alga:  existed  in  the  sea  throughout  Palaeozoic 
time  is  fully  established.  Many  of  them  secreted  lime,  and  many 
of  the  great  limestone  fonnations  of  this  time  owe  at  least  a  part, 
and  often  a  very  large  part,  of  their  origin  to  these  organisms. 
Such  lime-secreting  algse  also  existed,  however,  in  the  continental 
waters  of  the  time,  as  shown  by  Walcott,  who  considers  that  the 
great  limestones  of  the  Belt  Tenane  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to 


Fig.    1463.  —  Marpolia  spissa,   a  fossil  alga  from   the   Middle  Cambfiui 
(Burgess)  shale  ol  British  Columbia,  Xa.     (After  WalcotL) 

such  lime-secreting  algae,  which  probably  lived  in  fresh  water. 
The  oldest  known  organism,  the  Eozoon  of  the  Grenville  limestone, 
may  also  be  a  calcareous  alga  rather  than  a  protozoan  as  was 
originally  held.  That  forms  of  this  general  type,  known  as  Crypto- 
zo'on,  lived  in  the  marine  waters  of  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovidan 
is  shown  by  their  abundant  development  in  undoubted  marine 
strata  of  those  periods  (see  Fig.  1058,  p.  a6i). 
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FlO.   1463.  —  Waputikia   ramoia,  a  fossil   aiga.  from  the  Middle  Cunbriao 
(Burgess)  shale  of  British  Columbia,  Xi.    (After  Walcott.)         _ 


—DdyiaractiHola,  a  fossil  alga  from  the  Middle  Cambrian  (Burgess) 
ibale  of  British  Columbia,  Xi.    (After  Walcott.) 
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Fleshy  algae  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  Palieozoic  seas  as  they 
do  in  modem  ones,  but  with  few  exceptions  they  have  left  no  traces. 
Wonderfully  well-preserved  examples,  however,  are  known  from 
the  Cambrian  strata  of  British  Columbia  {Figs.  1462-1465). 
Many  impressions  in  the  rocks  have  been  referred  to  such  an  origin 
under  the  general  term  of  Fucoids,  but  many  of  these  have  proved 
to  be  mere  mechanical  mark- 
ings (Fig.  1273,  p.  393). 

Land  Plants.  —  When  the . 
land  plants  ^rose  is  at  pres- 
ent still  unknown.    The  first 
undoubted  remains  of  such 
plants  are  found  in  strata  of 
Devonian  ^e,  but  these  are 
already  so  highly  developed 
that  it  is  dear  that  they  must 
have  been  preceded  by  others 
during  a  con^derable  period 
of  time.   We  may  confidently 
believe  that  land  plants  ex- 
isted in  the  Silurian  and,  if 
the  reported  occurrence  of 
insects    in    the    Ordovician 
may  serve   as   a   guide,   it 
would  seem  that  a  primitive 
type  of  land  flora  existed  in 
that  era  as  well.     It  is  not 
impossible  that  lowly  forms, 
possibly  analogous  to  lichens, 
covered  the  rock  surfaces  at  the  beginning  of  Palsozoic  time,  though 
no  remains  have  been  found  to  substantiate  such  a  hypothesis.     If 
land  plants  arose  from  aquatic  ancestors  during  a  period  of  ex- 
tensive aridification  of  the  climate  on  the  widespread  emergence 
of  the  lands,  it  may  well  be  the  case  that  such  an  origin  falls  into 
the  period  which  preceded  the  Cambrian  transgression. 

An  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  study  of  Palxozoic 
plants  is  the  high  development  of  the  late  Palsozoic  flora.  The 
lycopods  and  catamites  were  on  the  whole  much  more  specialized 
than  are  their  modem  representatives,  which  retain  many  of  the 
characters  through  which  the  Palfcozoic  types  passed  in  their  own 


Fig.  1465.  —  Bosvcrlkia  simalans,  a 
fostil  alga  from  the  Middle  Cambrian 
(Biugess)  shale  o(  British  Columbia,  Xil- 
(After  Wakott.) 
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development  (Fig.  1466).  They  therefore  represent  a  simpler 
type  produced  by  retardation  in  development  and  indicate 
the  declining  stages  of  the  race.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  fem-like  plants  of  the  later  Falfcozoic,  which  had  a  fructifi- 
cation more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the  cycads  than  to  modem 


Fig.  1466.  —  Lepidodendron  conqmred  with  Club-moss,  a,  Club-moss; 
b,  b',  scales  enlarged;  c,  microspores;  i,  macrospores;  x,  Ltpidostrobus ; 
jr  and  *,  the  scales  cont^ing  spores ;  m,  microspores;  r,  macrospores.  (After 
BaUour.) 

forms  (Fig.  1467).  These  cycadofillces,  as  they  are  called,  like- 
wise represent  a  lateral  branch  in  development  from  which  may 
have  arisen  the  cycads  and  the  true  flowering  plants.  The  true 
ferns,  on  the  other  hand,  which  were  also  represented  in  the  Palteo- 
zoic,  have  continued  with  but  slight  modification  to  the  present 
time  (Figs.  810  a-b). 
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The  highest  type  of  plants  known  from  the  Paleozoic  are  conifers, 
among  which  the  cordaites  predominate.  Trunks  of  these  trees 
are  not   uncommon  in  the  late  Devonian   black  shales,  having 


Fig.  1467.  —  A  flowering  fern  (Cycad  fem)  of  the  Upper  Carbonic  of  England. 
(LyginopUris  (Lygitwdendron)  oUhimi.) 
A,  Reconstruction  of  the  pUut  about  oiK.eighth  natuia]  size,  showing  stem,  aerial 
loots,  sterile  and  fertile  fiondi;  B,  Section  of'stem;  m,  maTTow;  p,  primsiy  wood 
buDdlea;  j,  !ieconda>>' wood i  pd,  peridenn,  marking  outer  border  of  central  cylinder; 
ir,  inaa  bark ;  or,  outer  bark,  with  radial  bands  of  iderenchyma ;  bi  -it,  leal  bundlei : 
i),  o(  oldest  leaf,  XI;  C,  Cross-eection  of  stem  of  frond:  p,  primary  wood  strands  of 
V-thapcd  form,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  bast  (6) ;  ar,  outer  baik,  X  35.    (After  Stcin- 

been  washed  from  the  lowlands  on  the  south,  where  they  apparently 
flourished  in  abundance,  into  the  estuaries  in  which  the  black  mud 
accumulated.  The  leaves  of  these  trees  are  common  in  the  stiata 
of  the  coal  formations  (Figs.  8i8,  p.  86,  1416,  p.  505). 

Palteozoic  Animals 
Protozoa.  —  Fotaminif  era  havei>een  obtained  from  the  Cambrian 
rocks,  and  these  in  all  outward  appearance  resemble  modem  types 
of  the  genera  Globigerina  and  Orbulina  and  have  been  referred  to 
them.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  form  and  larger 
structure  of  these  shells  is  relatively  simple,  and  we  cannot  a 
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Fic.  146S. — Choia  carleri,  a  Middle 
Cambrian  sponge.  Flattened  specimen 
with  unusually  well  preserved  ^icules, 
XT.9.  Burgess  shale,  Middle  Cambrian, 
British  Columbia.     (After  Walcott) 


Fig.  1469.  —  Frolaspotigia  hktsi.  Por- 
tion of  spicular  mesh  of  the  sponge  wall 
formed  of  large  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  cruciform  spicules,  Xa.  Burgess 
shale.  Middle  Cambrian,  British  Columbia. 
{After  Walcott) 


Fig.  1470.  —  Vauxia 
hindii,  a  Middle  Cam- 
brian sponge  (Burgess 
shale)  British  Columbia. 
A  single  branch  of  a 
clustered  specimen  en- 
larged (jt)  sbowipg  the 
ridged  surface.  (After 
Walcott.) 
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Fig.  1471. — Eifeiiaglohosa,^  Middle  Cambrian  globular  sponge,  flattenedon 
BlMleandshonring  the  shallow  cup-shaped  area  (lui:  Ilium)  at  the  summit,  and  the 
diaiacteiUticqnculM(X3).  Burgess  shale,  British Ctdumbia.    (After  Wakott.) 
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that  because  of  this  similarity  of  sbell-fonn  the  Cambrian  types 
were  as  highly  specialized  in  aU  respects  as  are  the  modem  spedes. 
The  greater  specialization  of  the  later  forms  is  primarily  in  the  soft 
parts,  of  which  no  record  remains.     Foraminifera  are  found  at 


Fig.  1473. —Cfaw-  Fig.  1^74.  —  ChanccUarUi 

cdlaria  eras,  a  slender  eros,  part  of  surface  of  pre-          Fig.    1475.  —  Tai- 

sponge  with   spicules  ceding    specimen,    enlarged      akkaviia     liruala,     a 

showing  on  the  outer  (X3S)-    (Alter  Walcott.)         nearLy  entire  specimen 

surface,    slightly    re-  '    of    a    small    delicate 

duced.    Middle  Cam-  Middle  Cambrian 

brian  Burgess  shale,  sponge  (Xi)  Burgess 

British       Columbia.  shale,  Briti^  Colum- 

(After  Walcott.)  bia.   (After  Walcott.) 

intervals  in  the  Falfeozoic  rocks,  occasionally  becoming  so  abundant 
as  to  be  rock-formers.  Such  is  Endothyra  (Fig.  1371,  p.  463)  of 
the  MIssissippian,  and  FusuUna  and  Sckuiagerina  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  and  Permian  (Figs.  1402,  1403,  p.  490).  These  were  all 
highly  specialized  and  left  no  descendants  in  the  succeeding  periods. 
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a  b  c  d 

Fio.  1476. — Spicules  of  Cambrian  Sponges. 

a,  b,  Chanc/Uaria  Uba,  partially  eroded  spicules  on  surface  of  limestone,  Upper  Cun- 
brian,  Conaaaiige  formation,  Muiphreys  Valley,  Alabama,  Xj  (after  Waicott);  C.  C. 
drusiUo,  cast  of  spicule  showing  cenlral  disk  and  seven  rays,  Xj;  d,  sketch  of  ijde 
view  of  aame  showing  elevated  center,  X3-  Middle  Cambtun,  CoDisauga  shale, 
Livingston,  Coosa  Valley,  Georgia.    (After  Waicott.) 


Fig.  1477.  — Aidacopium  aurantium,  an  Ordovician  and  Silurian  genus  of 
silicious  spoDge,  from  Siksia.    (After  Zittel,  Grirndsage.) 


■  Fic.  1478.  — Diagram  showing  the 
1.  oral  opening  or  usculum;  b.  internal  openings  of  canals  carrying  water  into  the 
er  cavity  t  of  the  sponge;  (,  external  openings  of  the  canals;  n,  tiasat  portion  of 
nge.     (After  Nicholson.) 
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RadioUria,  too,  occurred  in  the  Palsozoic  rocks,  and  the  beds  of 
chert  in  many  limestones  (Devonian  and  younger)  appear  to  be 
largely  derived  from  the  solution  and  redeposition  of  these 
^idous  organisms.  The  various  types  are,  however,  as  yet  little 
known. 


Fig.  I47Q.  —  Restoration  of  a  portion 

of  the  sea-bottom  in  Neo-Devooian  time,  ~-_      -i         t- 

iUustrating  the  assemblage  of  animallife.  Fi^.    1480. -The   Class   Sponge 

One  of  the  glass  sponges  (Uictyospon-  (Hyd^er,^    tuUrosum)    as   .t   ap- 

gid«)  is  seen  attached  to  the  bonom,  and  peared  in  the  De^oman  sea      From 

I  large  Devonian  Xaulilus  rests  upon  the  »  restoration  m  the  New  York  State 

sea  floor  in  the  foreground,     A  starfish  Museum  at  Albany.     (After  J.  M. 

is  also  seen  dinging  to  the  rock.     (From  Clarke,  Director.) 
the    model    in    the    New    York    SUte 
Museum;  after  J.  M.  Clarke,  Director.) 

Sponges.  —  These  are  not  uncommon  throughout  the  Palieozdic, 
but  they  are  all  of  types  which  left  no  later  descendants.  Many 
beautifully  presen^d  examples  of  ancient  sponges  are  known  from 
the  Cambrian  strata  of  British  Columbia  {Figs.  1468-1475),  while 
sponge  spicules  have  also  been  recorded  from  the  Cambrian  of 
other  localities  {Fig,  1476).  In  the  earlier  eras  the  solid,  often 
spherical,  forms  were   common  (Utbisdida),  some  characterized 
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by  a  shallow  or  no  apical  depression  {Astybspongia,  Fig.  1203, 
p.  358,  Auiccopium,  Fig.  1477,  Hindia,  etc.,)i  otheis  of  doubtful 
affinities,  witli  a  deep  inner  cavity  {Receptaculites,  Fig.  1478). 
The  body  of  the  sponge  is  generally  a  solid  mass  of  rods  or 
spicules  which  forms  a  porous  structure  penetrated  by  canals 
which  open  into  the  central  cavity.  One  of  these  {Brachiospongia, 
Fig.  1 135,  p.  300),  probably  a  hexactinellid,  had  a  ring  of  marginal 


Fig.  1481  a-g.  —  Developmental  stages  of 
DictyoiuiiM  JUAeUiforme,  showing  the  growth 
from  the  embryonic  stage  (a)  in  which  there 
is  only  the  minute  sicula  to  the  adult  con- 
dition (g)  in  which  there  are  many  branching 
fronds  united  at  short  intervals  by  delicate 
dissepiments  or  cross-bars.  The  «cula,  which 
was  the  point  of  attachment  and  from  which 
the  graplolite  hung  pendent,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  adult  and  some  of  the  tooth-like  hy- 
drothecz  are  viable. 


/».i/m 


483.  —  Dktyouema 
I,  showing  the  coro- 
piosite  character  of  the  thecK 
(XsDDeepkiUbeds.  (After 
Ruedcmann.) 


finger-like  prolongations  which  give  the  sponge  a  very  striking 
aspect.  In  the  later  Palaeozoic  the  hollow  thin-walled  group  of 
Dictyospongias  (Figs.  1479, 1480)  (of  the  order  Hexactinellids)  were 
very  characteristic,  these  being  usually  preserved  in  the  rock- 
filling  of  the  inner  cavity,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  network 
of  sihcious  fibers  which  formed  the  wall  are  well  marked  usually 
as  impressions.  In  form  they  range  from  simple  cylindrical 
to  prismatic  (Fig.  1303  b,  p.  418)  and  transversely  wrinkled  types, 
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with  the  intersections  of  the  wrinkles  and  prism  angles  in  special- 
ized types  drawn  out  into  nodes  or  ^ines  (Fig.  1303  a,  p.  418). 

Gnptolitee.  —  These  organisms  appear  suddenly  at  the  be- 
girmiog  of  Ordovidan  or  the  end  of  Cambrian  time.  Two  m&in 
divisions  are  recognized,  the  Dendraidea,  of  which  Dictyonema 
(Figs.  1481,  1483)  is  a  typical  example,  and  the  Graptolitoidea. 
These  oinsist  of  a  series  of  tubes  orthecfe  which  bud  successively 
one  from  the  other  until  a  group  of  more  or  less  irregular  branches, 
each  a  chain  of  small  conical  tubes,  is  produced  {Bryograptus, 


Fic.   1483.  —  Bryojra^hd   fusilius 

(X7).     A  primitive  graptolite,  show-  Fio.  1484  a.  —  Logano^apha    (L. 

ing   the  loose  arrangement  of    the  logani).     Upper  end  vritb  disk.    The 

branches  and  the  long,  scarcely  over-  number  of  bnuicbes  is  uxteen  or  more, 

lapping  thecc.    (After  Ruedemann.)  Ordovidan.     (After  Nicholson.) 

Fig.  1483).  From  this  type  on  the  one  hand  the  dictyonemas  de- 
veloped by  continued  and  rapid  budding  and  the  formation 
of  cross-bars,  which  united  the  branches  Into  a  rigid  network  of  a 
conical  form;  and  on  the  other,  the  simpler  graptolites  by  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  the  branches  from  33  or  more  to  16,  8,  4,  and 
2,  respectively  (Figs.  1484  a-d).  This  progressive  reduction  sug- 
gests that  the  group  as  a  whole  was  a  declining  one,  although  within 
each  series  there  was  still  progressive  specialization  in  the  form  of  the 
cups,  or  thecs,  and  in  their  relation  to  one  another  in  each  branch 
(Fig.  1485).    Finally  from  the  four-branched  {TetragraptHs,  Fig. 
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i486  a)  and  the  two-branched  types  (Didymograptus,  Fig.  i486  6) 
there  developed  in  each  case  a  series  of  fonns  in  which  the  branches 


¥to.  iA&4b.—DkhograpHu  {D.  Bc-  Fio.     1484   c.  —  Tttrapaplus     (,T. 

labrachiatui).  The  number  of  branches  qtudrlbracliiaiiis) .     The    number    of 

htisbeenreduced toeight.  Ordovician.  branches  has  been  reduced  to  four. 

(After  HaU.)  Ordovician.     (Alter  HaU.) 

were  joined  back  to  back,  so  as  to  produce  either  a  crucifonn  sec- 
tion {PkyUograptus,  Fig.  1070,  p.  266)  or  a  simple,  doubly-toothed 


4  i 


Fig.  14S4  d.  —  Didymopaplus  (D. 
murcliisimi).  The  number  of  branches 
has  been  reduced  to  two.  Ordovician. 
(After  HaU.) 


Fig.  14S4  e.  —  Corynoides  (C.  caii- 
cuiaris),  enlarged.  The  graptolite  has 
been  reduced  to  a  single  theca.  (Nor- 
manskill.)  The  genus  occurs  in  the 
Middle  and  early  Upper  (Trenton) 
Ordovician  of  America  and  Europe. 


branch    {fOUmacograpius,    Figs.    1487    a-c;    Diplograptus,    Figs. 
1487  d-f),  commonly  with  a  rigid  supporting  rod  (virgula)  in  the 
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Fic.  14S6. — The  short  and  broad-biaoched 
graptolites.  a,  Telrapaplus  bryonoides;  h,  Didy- 
mograplui  pttmatus.  Lower  OrdoviciaD.  By  the 
junction  of  the  branches,  back  to  back,  the  Pkyllo- 
paplta  type  is  produced.     (Fig.  1070,  p.  366.) 


Fig.  1485.  —  Telra- 
paplus. Asingle  branch, 
showing  the  change  in 
form  of  thecie  from  dis- 
tantly arranged  in  the 
young  ot  first  formed 
portion  (top)  to  closely 
overlapping  in  the  last 
formed  portion  of  the 
branch  {bottom). 


Fic.  1487.  — Types  of  biserial  graptolites  (Aiono- 
phora).  a-c,  Climatopaptus  lypkalis,  Ordovieian 
(a,  Enlarged  vertical  section,  showing  central  rod 
,or  virgula;  i.  Individual  of  natural  size;  c,  Cross- 
seclion,  enlarged) ;  d-e,  Diplograplus  palntcvs,  Silu- 
rian (J,  Individual  of  natural  size,  showing 
closely-crowded  theci ;  f.  Individual  enlarged, 
showing  the  virgula  and  sicula) ;  /,  Diplopaptus 
foliactus,  Ordovieian,  natural  size.  (After  Hall, 
Barrande,  and  Lapworth.) 
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center.  Some  of  the  stages  in  the  devdopmeat  of  Diplograptus  are 
shown  in  F^.  1488,  1489.  Some  of  these  specialized  groups 
formed  colonies  by  the  union  of  many  double  branches  to  a 
central  floating  bulb  (Fig.  841,  p.  100). 

Practically  all  of  these  types  disappeared  with  the  close  of  the 
Ordovidan,  though  the  Dendroidea  continued  to  the  middle  or 
later  part  of  the  Paleozoic  One  division  of  the  Graptolitoidea, 
however,  arose  in  the  Silurian  and  continued  through  the  period. 
This  type  was  characterized  by  the  suppression  of  one  row  of 
thecK  or  cups,  so  that  only  one  side  of  the  supporting  rod,  or 


Fig.  14S8.  — Sicula  of  a  Dipio- 
grapiMS,  showing  the  apical  (embry- 
onic) and  apertural  parts.  Note  the 
growth-lines  in  the  Latter,  and  their 
absence  in  the  early  part.  <After 
Ruedemano.) 


Fio.  1489. — Initial  stages  of  the 
rbabdosome  of  graptolites.  i,  Di^o- 
graptus  paciUs:  s,  sicula;  i,  wrula  of 
same  with  first  five  thecc  (d— 1); 
3,  itortograftus  dubita:  sicula  t  with 
the  first  three  thecz  ('1—1);  **,  wpti' 
ture  of  sicula. 


virgula,  was  lined  by  a  succession  of  cups  (Mimograptus,  Tig,  1154, 
p.  318).    This  form  died  out  at  the  end  of  the  Silurian. 

Stromatoporoids.  —  These  aboimded  throughout  the  Palaeozoic, 
but  reached  their  acme  of  development  in'  the  Siliuian  and  De- 
vonian. They  consist  of  large  masses  or  heads  of  calcareous  ma- 
terial built  up  in  successive  thin  layers  of  lime,  each  generally 
separated  from  the  preceding  layer  by  low  rods  or  spines  of  lime, 
with  the  result  that  the  structure  has  become  more  or  less  cellular 
(Fig.  847,  p.  102).  Various  surface  characters  are  developed,  such 
as  a  series  of  rather  regular  rounded  or  nipple-like  elevations,  each 
of  which  may  further  show  a  relatively  large  pore  from  which 
branching  grooves  radiate  (astrorhizEe).  They  probably  mark  the 
position  of  the  larger  (feeding)  polyps  of  the  colonies.    In  the 
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Ordovidan  the  principal  representatives  of  this  class  are  Beatricea 
(Fig.  1490),  a  rod-shaped  or  columnar  mass,  fluted  externally  and 
with  a  coarsely  cystose  structure  and  Labechia  (Fig.  1491),  a  flat 
expansion  of  cystose  layers  traversed  by  dense  vertical  rods. 
The  Silurian  beds  are  chiefly  characterized  by  the  Clathrodictyon 


FlO.  1490.  —  Section  of  the  col- 
umnar bydrozoui  Beatricea  (_B.  nedu- 
losa),  showing  an.  inner  tube  around 
which  the  calcaieuus  matter  is  de- 
posited in  a  series  of  blisters  or  cysts. 
The  uiimal  matter  covered  the  out- 
side of  the  prism.     (I.  F.) 


Fic.  1491,  —Vertical  section  of  k 
disk-shaped  or  expanded  Ordovician 
hydrocoralline  {Labechia  ohiaensis) 
(X  9).     The  deposit  fonned  by  the 


s  of  t 


of 


blister-like  or  cystose  layers,  traversed 
by  solid  calcareous  rods.    (L  F.) 


type  (Figs.  laiod-c,  p.  359;  1492)  in  which  the  horizontal  layers 
are  supported  by  short  vertical  rods  not  continuous  through  the 
layers.  The  Devonian  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the 
AcHnostToma  type  (Figs,  1304,  p.  418 ;  1493)  in  which  the  vertical 
elements  are  continuous  through  the  layers. 


Fig.  14QS.  —  Vertical  section  of  a 
part  of  a  mass  of  Clathrodiciyan  (C. 
strialeUum  X8)  of  the  Silurian,  show- 
ing the  dominance  of  horizontal  over 
vertical  elements,  the  latter  being 
spiue-lile.    (I.  F.) 


Fio.  1493. —Vertical  section  of  a 

mass  of  Actinoslroma  {A.  fcneilratum, 
XS)  of  the  Devonian,  showing  the 
pronounced  development  of  the  ver- 
tical elements.     (I.  F.) 


CotbIb.  —  The  most  characteristic  Palfeozoic  corals  are  ^mple 
cornucopia-shaped  structures,  with  the  radiating  plates  or  septa 
(visible  in  the  upper  depression  or  calyx)  arranged  in  multiples 
of  foiu*.  In  the  more  primitive  Ordovidan  types  the  septa  are 
arranged  In  four  groups  or  bundles  about  the  four  main  septa 
(Figs.  851,  a,  b,  p.  104),  but  in  the  later  types  this  fourfold  arrange- 
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ment  exists  only  in  the  young  stage,  the  septa  of  the  adult  becom- 
ing radially  arranged  (Figs.  1254,  1306/).  A  second  group 
had  the  interior  enclosed  by  the  coral  wall,  filled  with  cystose  or 
cellular  structure  which  sometimes  was  arranged  in  regular  layers. 
Septa  in  this  group  were  generally  much  reduced  and  rested  upon 
the  cystose  filling  {CystiphyUumy  Figs.  1306  a,  h).  Both  these  groups 
also  developed  compound  forms  by  rapid  budding  of  young  from 
the  Q2Xyx  or  side  of  the  parent,  which  by  mutual  compression 
commonly  assumed  a  prismatic  form  (Figs.  1307  a,  h).  Slender, 
tubular  corals  with  the  septa  largely  or  wholly  suppressed,  but 
with  conical  or  flat  transverse  divisions,  also  abound.  These  are 
either  loosely  aggregated,  their  tubes  held  together  by  short 
branches  {Syringopara,  Figs.  1206,  p.  358, 1255,  p.  383)  or  crowded 
and  prismatic  with  the  walls  pierced  by  numerous  pores  {Favosites, 
Fig.  853,  p.  104).  Intermediate  between  the  two  groups  is  the  Si- 
lurian chain  coral  {HdysUes,  Fig.  1161,  p.  320),  in  which  the  tubes 
are  closely  adjoined  only  on  one  side. 

All  of  these  types  practically  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the 
Palaeozoic,  especially  in  America  where  no  relation  exists  bet)K(^n 
the  Palaeozoic  and  the  Mesozoic  types. 

The  ancestral  corals,  probably  simple  tubes  without  septa, 
appear  to  have  Uved  in  Cambrian  time ;  their  di£Ferentiation  into 
septa-bearing  and  septa-less  groups  took  place  in  the  Ordovician, 
and  both  groups  reached  their  acme  of  development  in  the  De- 
vonian when  they  migrated  far  and  wide  over  the  world.  Then 
a  dedine  set  in  and  by  the  end  of  Palaeozoic  time  the  older  types 
had  disappeared.  With  the  reestablishment  of  the  interior  seas 
in  Mesozoic  time  appeared  a  new  race  of  corals  in  which  the  septa 
rather  than  the  wall  constituted  the  primary  structure,  and  in 
which  the  parts  were  developed  in  multiples  of  six  instead  of  four. 

Biyozoa.  —  These  organisms  appear  abruptly  in  Ordovician 
time,  where  almost  at  the  outset  forms  of  considerable  complexity 
occur.  Hence  we  conclude  that  though  they  are  not  known  from 
Cambrian  strata,  they  nevertheless  existed  at  that  time  in  some 
of  the  oceans,  and  that  their  apparently  sudden  appearance  is  due 
to  invasion  of  new  territory  from  the  unknown  centers  of  origin. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  primitive  forms,  but  they  are  at  present 
known  only  from  the  Upper  Ordovician  and  younger  rocks. 

The  bryozoans  began  as  a  series  of  calcareous  cells  with  more 
or  less  contracted  apertures  which  at  first  grew  in  simple  chains, 
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one  budding  from  the  other  (Figs.  1494  a,  b).  By  branching  and  by 
the  lateral  confluence  and  union  of  the  branches  flat  expansions 
were  produced  (Figs.  1494  c,f,  g),  while  by  further  rapid  budding 
on  all  sides,  rod-like,  finger-like,  disk-like  or  other  masses  composed 


Fio.  1494.  —  Palieozoic  Bryozoa  ranging  from  ample  to  complex  types. 
a,  SUmalopora  iitfiata,  consisting  of  simple,  pear-shaped  cells  (  X  rj) ;  4,  Slemalopera 
deUcalala,  with  longer,  niore  slender  cells  and  single  branches  ( X  ig) ;  c,  Phaetlnpara 
ptrlamis.  nith  the  Kgments  arranged  in  lineai  series,  doubly  branched,  each  segment 
conusting  of  two  zocecU  (Xig);  d,  UUocUma  mandvlHm,  with  axecia  crowded  and 
arranged  in  a  spiral  series  which  form  branches  ( X  7) ;  e.  Proboscina  lavmltsa,  with 
crowded  zoreda  arranged  in  double  or  triple  rows  forming  branches  (  x  7) ;  /,  Ptolxaciiia 
frtndosa,  with  branches  reuniting  at  interyala,  each  branch  containing  many  zo<Ecia 
( '^  1 9)  •  t-  BeretHcea  minncsalmiii,  a  form  with  zocecia  growing  in  irregular  rows  on  a 
dat  siuface  (  X  ig).     (I.  F.) 

of  numerous  minute  prismatic  tubes  resulted  (Figs.  1494  d,  e). 
Such  prisms  characterized  the  so-called  MorUicuUporrnds,  which 
were  typical  of  the  earlier  Palfcozoic.  In  the  later  Palaeozoic  the 
development  of  branches  became  more  regular,  forming  fan-like 
expansions  with  transverse  connecting  bars,  producing  a  lattice- 
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like  structure  {FenesteUa,  etc.,  Fig.  13 13,  p.  423).  When  these 
fan-shaped  expansions  developed  upon  a  spiral  axis,  the  char- 
acteristic Mississippian  genus  Archimedes  resulted  (Fig.  1375, 
p.  464).  Most  of  the  Palaeozoic  forms  disappeared  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  Mesozoic  and  later  types  being  derived  from  a  few 
members  of  the  older  bryozoan  fauna.  Two  orders,  Trepostomata 
and  Cryptostomata,  the  former  including  most  of  the  coral-like 
monticuUporoids  and  the  latter  the  fenestelloid  types,  are  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  Palaeozoic.  The  remaining  Palaeozoic 
Bryozoa  belong  to  the  order  of  Cyclostomata  or  forms  with  round 
pores,  but  this  order  is  chiefly  represented  in  Mesozoic  and  younger 

formations.    In  the  Palaeozoic  they  are 
largely  confiined  to  the  Ordovician  (Fig. 

1494). 
Brachiopoda.^-The    oldest    brachio- 

pods  from  the  Cambrian  deposits  are 
mostly  homy-shelled  types,  though  forms 
with  calcare{)-phosphatic  shells  also  occur. 
The  oldest  and  most  primitive  form  from 
the  Lower  Cambrian  of  Vermont  has 
neariy  equal  valves  with  an  opening  for 
the  pedicle  shared  equally  by  both,  achar- 
acter  repeated  in  the  earliest  shell  stages 
of  later  brachiopods  (Fig.  1495).  From 
this  type  other  characteristic  early  Palae- 
ozoic forms  are  derived  by  the  greater 
development  of  one  or  the  other  valve, 
the  formation  of  hinge  areas,  etc.  Among  the  most  generally 
distributed  Cambrian  genera  are  those  of  the  Obolus  group  and  the 
Lingulas  (Fig.  1496).  The  latter  continue  to  the  present  day, 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Palaeozoic  Lingulas  were  as 
highly  organized  as  are  the  modem  ones,  though  the  general  form 
and  character  of  the  shell  remained  much  the  same  throughout 
(Fig.  872,  p.  1 15).  These  brachiopods  belong  to  the  order  AtremaUi, 
in  which  the  pedicle  emerged  between  the  two  valves.  Other 
characteristic  Cambrian  types  include  OboleUa,  AcrotreUi,  and 
Acrothele  (Fig.  1013,  p.  228),  more  or  less  comeous  or  calcareo- 
comeous  shells  of  circular  outline,  often  of  conical  form,  and  with 
the  apex  of  one  valve  pierced  for  the  emission  of  the  pedicle. 
These  belong  to  the  order  Neoiremata  and  here  also  are  placed 


Fig.  1495.  —  Early  stage 
of  Cystelhy  a  modem  form, 
representing  essentially  the 
characteristics  of  the  adult 
Paierifuif  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  primitive  Cam- 
brian brachiopods.  Much 
enlarged,  a,  front;  6,  side 
views.  (After  Hall  & 
Clarke.) 
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many  Paleozoic  types  in  which  the  pedicle  opening  forms  a  notch 
in  the  margin  of  one  valve  {Trematis,  etc.,  Figs.  1 133  0,  w),  which  may 
later  be  partly  filled  in  by  the  growth  of  a  new  calcareo-comeous 
plate,  so  that  secondarily  the  pedicle  passes  through  a  sUt-like 
opening  (Orbiculoidea,  Fig.  1497).  Finally  there  are  a  number  of 
Falxozoic  forms  which  become  attached  to  other  objects  more  or 
less  completely  by  one  valve  {Crania,  Figs.  1498  a,  b)  some  species 
of  Strophaiosia  (Fig.  1498  /)  and  others,  while  one  form,  at  least, 


t 

c  » 

Fio.  I4g6.  —  A  group  of  Palwjioic  Lbgulaa.  a,  Litigula  eva  (BUck  River) ; 
b,  L.  reclUaUralis  {Trenton-Lorraine) ;  c,  L.  modtsla  (Trenton-Lorraine) ;  d,  L. 
cobarfetuis  (Trenton) ;  t,  L.  Ugea  (Hamilton-Portage) ;  /,  i.  Meri,  interior  of 
dorsal  valve,  showing  muscular  and  vascular  markings.     (After  Whitfield) 

d.  Divaricator  muiculai  icars;  ad,  adjuBtoi  musciUar  Kara;  pa,  posterior  adductor 
scar ;  a,  a,  anterior  adductor  scars ;  zi,  track  of  advuice  of  the  muscuki  scan ;  i,  great 
palliU  sinuses:  fii,  poMeriot  course  of  the  Utter;  a,  inner  ramifications  of  the  sinusci. 

(After  Whitfield.) 

appears  to  have  led  a  free-swimming  existence  (Pholidops,  Figs. 
1498  c-e). 

In  the  Cambrian,  too,  arise  the  first  members  of  the  Orthis 
group  in  which  the  valves  are  held  tt^ether  or  articulated  by  the 
development  of  tooth-like  projections  in  the  pedicle  valve,  which 
fit  into  sockets  in  the  opposite  valve.  A  straight  hinge-line  and  a 
flattened  cardinal  area  also  characterize  these  shells,  which  are 
commonly  plicated.  At  first  (Cambrian  and  early  Ordovidan) 
the  pedicle  valve  is  convex  and  the  brachial  valve  nearly  flat. 
Then  the  valves  become  more  equal  in  convexity,  and  finally  the 
brachial  valve  becomes  the  more  convex  while  the  pedicle  valve 
tends  to  become  flatter  or  even  concave.  Two  groups  are  recog- 
nized, one  with  the  hinge-line  forming  the  greatest  width  of  the 
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shell,  aad  these  are  largely  confined  to  the  older  Falieozoic.  Id 
the  younger  divisions,  however,  the  short-hinged,  more  or  less 
circular  forms  become  very  characteristic,  and  undergo  the  same 
change  from  bi-convex  forms  to  those  with  flat  or  concave  pedicle 
valve  (Figs,  1499  a-g). 

Another  characteristic  group  of  brachiopods  is  that  of   the 
strophomenoids.     Beginning  in  the  Ordovician,  these  shells  are 


-  Discinoid  brachiopods  of  the  Pateowjic. 

a.Orbiculoidca  pukhra,  the  eitetior  of  Ihe  brachial  vslve  X  i-S  (Lower  MissUsippun) ; 
b,  O.  media,  exteriar  of  a  pedicle  valve  (Upper  Devonian) ;  g,  lislrium  or  plate  cover- 
ing the  opening,  foranun,  through  which  the  pedicle  piojects;  c,  O.  nitida,  the 
pedicle-area  d(  an  eitremely  young  shell  (diameter  i  nun.)  showing  the  open  slit- 
like toramen  (F)  which  later  becomes  closed  (as  in  d)  X  So;  g,  be^nings  of  the 
liilriim  (Lower  Coal-measures) ;  d,  Otbictdaidea  randaUi,  tjitcrior  of  a  pedicle  valve 
(Middle  Devonian),  natural  size.  The  shell  is  co[npres.sed,  showing  the  a[M(al  muA- 
culai  ridges,  the  rtutiating  mantle  grooves  (pallial  sinuses)  and  the  internal  track 
of  the  pedicle  furrow.  These  do  not  ordinarily  show  on  the  exterior,  (Alter  Hall 
and  CUrke.) 

characterized  by  their  long  hinge-line  with  narrow  areas  and 
the  gently  convex  character  of  one  and  corresponding  concave 
character  of  the  other  valve.  These  types  are  mainly  represented 
by  Rafinesguina  and  the  reversed  Strophomenas  in  the  Ordovician 
{Fig.  1133  II'),  and  by  the  sunilar  forms  with  notched  hinge-line  — 
the  genera  Stropheodonta  and  the  reversed  Stroplutmlla  in  the  Si- 
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luriaD  and  Devonian  (Figs.  1500  a-d).  In  still  higher  horizons 
similar  forms,  mostly  reveraed,  continue  (Orikotketes,  SchucherteUa) ; 
while  the  series  is  terminated  in  the  Mississippian  and  Pennsyl- 
vanian  by  the  degenerate  Productus  with  extremely  convex  pedicle 
and  concave  brachial  valve  and  obsolete  hinge-area,  but  gen- 
erally with  a  pronounced  development  of  spines  all  over  the 
surface  (Fig.  1407).  Lateral  evolutional  brandies  are  represented 
in  the  very  transverse  PlectambonUes  (Fig.  1066  J-h,  Ordovician 
and  Silurian)  and  the  similar  form  with  spines  on  the  hinge-line 
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Fig.  I4q8.  —  o-/,  Types  of  attached  (a,  6,  /)  and  free  ic-t)  brachiopods. 

a,  b.  Crania  (n,  C.  lalia  attached  (o  Slroplwmena.  Upper  OcdovkUn;  i,  C.  pukhtUa, 
allached  to  a  bryozoan.  X  i.  Heliicrbiigian).  c-e,  PMidvp!  {P.  kamillmia;  c,  view 
of  valve  X  a ;  i,  profile  of  conjoined  vaJves  X  i ;  e,  interior  showing  muscular  area 
X  a;  pa.  posterior,  aa.  anlerior  adduclon,  p.  parietal  impie&sioa.  Middle  Devooiaa) ; 
/,  Slrapkaiaiia  radkans,  a  pcdide  valve  attached  by  vines  to  a  bryoKtao,  X  i.  Middle 
Devoniao.     (All  after  Hall  aad  Clarke.) 

{Chondes,  Fig.  1501,  Silurian  to  Pennsyivanian).  Another  pecul- 
iar modification  of  the  strophomenoid  type  is  LepUena  (Fig,  1502), 
which  is  characterized  by  concentric  undulations  and  an  abruptly 
bent-down  outer  portion.  This  was  especially  abundant  in  the 
middle  Palaeozoic. 

Very  characteristic  of  the  Palseozoic  are  the  pentameroid  shells, 
usually  smooth  but  often  plicated,  in  which  the  interior  is  divided 
by  vertical  partitions,  two  in  the  brachial  and  one  in  the  pedicle 
valve  which  divides  beneath  the  beak  to  form  a  spoon-shaped 
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structure  (spondylium).  They  range  throughout  the  Palsozoic 
but  are  most  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  (Figs. 
1153, 1313  c,  1347).  The  Palaeozoic  rhynchonelloid  shells  are  usu- 
ally strongly   plicated  and  without  hinge  area.     Many  genera 


Fig.   1499.  —  American   species  of  Orlhis  arranged   to  illustrate   the  several 

lines  of  developmeot. 

I,  0,  BUIlnttBlIa  {B.  ctttradotniis),  Cunbrian;  strangly  coavei  pedicle,  nearly  flat 

hiscbial,  valve,  long  hinge;  b,  Ortliii  (O.  Iriecnoria),  long  hinge,  deep  pedicle,  ihalioir 
brachial,  valve,  coarw  [JicEtiona,  Middle  OrdovicLan  (Stone's  River) ;  (,  PlMtOrthiS 
(P.  plkaitUa),  long  hinge,  valves  nearly  equally  convex,  coarse  plicadana,  early  Upper 
Ordovician  (Tienton-Lorraine) ;  d,  Dinortiiii  {D.  palintUa),  early  Upper  Ordovidan 
(Trraton),  long  hinge,  coarse  plications,  pedicle  valve  the  shallower.  11,  t,  Orthi*  [0. 
cBilaiii)  Middle  Ordovician  (Chazy),  long  binge,  fine  plications  (due  to  repeated  interca- 
lation), pedicle  valve  strongly  convei.  brachial  valve  flat ;  /,  Plactorthla  {P.  fiincasla). 
Upper  Ordot-ician  (Lonaine),  long  hinge,  fine  plications,  valves  nearly  equally  convei ; 
t,  Hflbertalla  {H.  alvraU).  Upper  Ordovician  (Lorraine),  bng  hinge,  fine  plications,  pedi- 
cle valve  shallow,  brachial  valve  strongly  convei.  Ill,  *.  Dalaunella  (D.  Iiiludiiuiria), 
early  Upper  Ordovician  (Trenton),  short  hinge,  fine  plications,  valves  nearly  equally 
convex ;  1,  Rhipldamalla  (R.  tanuirmi},  Middle  Devonian  (Hamilton)  (the  genus  ranges 
from  the  Silurian  on),  short  hinged  Iround  form),  fine  plications  (ilrialions),  pedicle 
valve  less  conver  ihgn  brachial;  j,  Scbiiophoria  (5.ilriaJiiia), Upper  Devonian,  ahart 
hinged,  fine  plications,  pedicle  valve  ihallov,  brachial  valve  strongly  convei.     (I.  F.) 
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FlO.  I  soo.  —  Hinge  or  cardinal  areas  of  certain  Paleozoic  brachiopods,  ihow- 
ing  the  progreuuve  increase  in  the  number  of  cardinal  denticulations  from 
early  Silurian  through  late  Devonian  time. 

a,  S^Bpkiedimla'lBraclnpnon)  Ida  (after  BilHngs),  ihowing  tbe  few  crenulationi  on 
the  cardinal  margin  near  the  delthyrium,  ClintiHi  group  \  b,  SWepktoiaula  {Brackytrieu) 
pre/unit,  with  more  numerous  cardinal  crenulationi,  Niagaran ;  c,  Strapkondia  mifta, 
thawing  the  eiteiuion  of  the  caidiaal  denticulationi  for  about  one-baK  the  lenfth  tA 
the  hinge  margin,  Devonian  (Onondaga);  i,  SirapheBJimla  itmiiia,  with  the  oeno- 
lations  eitendinc  to  the  extremitiei  of  the  hinge,  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian. 


Fio.  I  SOI .  —  Chonetej,  showing  the  development  of  tubular  spines  upon  the 
hinge  area,  at  its  outer  angle.  The  spines  neat  th«  beak  are  the  fiist  formed, 
when  the  shell  is  young;  those  at  the  outer  angle  aie  the  last  formed.  (After 
Hall  and  Clukc.) 

w  ^^ 

Fig.  1503.  —  LepUena  tkomboidalis,  showing  a  wnnkling  of  the  shell  by 
alternate  eicpansioD  and  contraction  in  the  growth  of  the  shell<depodting 
mantle,  and  a  final  downward-bending  of  the  shell,  due  to  a  change  in  the 
growth  of  the  mantle.    (After  Hall  and  Clarke.) 


.  iiDi  a.  — CtiUroiUUaglatKjagea.     Devonian  (Onondaga),     a,  a 
b,  dorsal  view;  c,  loop  (arm  support)  enlarged,     (After  Hall.) 
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are  reoignized  in  which  the  differences  are  based  mainly  upon  in- 
ternal structures.  The  leading  ones  are  Rhynckotrema  (Figs.  1133 
i-k;  Ordovician),  Camarotachia  (Fig.  1214;  chiefly  Silurian  and 
Devonian),  Wilsonia  and  Uncinulus  (Fig.  1213  g;  Silurian  and 
Devonian),  and  Pugnax  (late   Devonian  to  Pennsylvanian). 


Fic.  1503  b.  —  Dielasma  clongaia,  a 
PemuBa  terebratuloid  from  Humble- 
ton,  England.  Dorsal  and  anterior  Fig.  15040.  ^  The  very  simple 
views,  and  interior,  greatly  enlarged.  briichidium  of  ProlozyiO  exigua,  early 
(Alter  Davidson.)                                          Upper  Ordovician  (Trenton). 

The  terebratuloids  are  mostly  non-plicated  brachiopods,  with  the 
shell  characterized  by  numerous  transverse  canals  or  tubuli,  the 
openings  of  which  on  the  surface  formed  minute  pits  (punctse)  while 
the  fleshy  arms  were  supported  by  calcareous  loops  of  varying 
complexity.   They  are  well  represented  from  the  Devonian  onward, 


and  differ  little  in  external  characters.  In  the  oldest  forma 
the  loop  is  very  simple  {Centronella,  Fig.  1503  a),  becoming  more 
complex  in  the  later  Paleozoic  Dielasma  (Fig.  1503  b)  but  never 
as  complex  as  in  the  species  found  in  post-Palaeozoic  deposits, 
where  they  are  exceedingly  abundant. 
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Almost  restricted  to  the  Palfcozoic  and  exceedingly  character- 
btic  of  it  are  the  spire-bearing  brachiopods  in  which  the  support 
of  the  fleshy  arms  is  twisted  into  a  pair  of  spiral  cones.  The 
earliest  of  these  occur  in  the  Ordovidan  Prototyga,  CydospWa, 


Fig.  1504  e.  —  The  more  complex 
spiral    arm    supports    of    Zygaspira  Fig.  i  504  d.  —  A  Siiurion  form  with 

ntodeslo.     late      Upper     Ordovidan.  simpleoutward-coilingspirals.  (Dayta 

(EdcD-Richmond.)  navicula,  Niagaran  of  Europe.) 


Fig.  1504  «.  —  Merisla  kercutea.     Lower  Devonian,  Bohemia,  showing  the 
highly  complex  characters  of  the  spiral  arm  supports.     (Davidson.) 


Fig.  1504/.  —  Thebrachidiumof  R*j^ic*iM^Va  (Homaospird)  ewut, /,  A  very 
early  stage  of  growth;  g,  the  mature  condition.  (This  is  a  plicated  shdl.) 
(After  Beecher  and  Clarke.) 
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Zygospira,  Figs.  1504  a-1504  c),  but  there  are  few  species.  In  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  they  are  exceedingly  abundant.  The  prin- 
cipal forms  are  Atrypa,  a  finely  plicated  shell  with  extremely  convex 
brachial  valve  into  which  the  spires  project  and  without  hinge-area 


Fig.  1505.  —  A  series  of  ^>ecinieDS  of  Spirtfer  mucronaius  (Middle  Devonian, 
Hunilton  group),  showing  Uie  variation  in  form,  and  the  dunge  with  increase 

a,  shows  the  Istfrally  extended  or  "  mucronate  "  mutation,  characteristic  of  the  lower 
beds;  b,  is  rdatively  higher,  but  the  prominent  growth-line  of  the  iinniUiue  ibeU 
ihowa  tlut  before  it  had  reached  its  full  growth  it  had  tbe  proportion!  of  the  ulult 
shell  (a)  in  the  lowei  beds ;   c,  shows  extreme  shortening,  characteristic  of  the  ^>edes  in 


it  beds.  Because  of  the  curvature  of  the  shell  the  reUtive  dimensiotis  are 
not  appreciated.  These  are  shown  in  d,  which  is  the  shell  c  flattened  out,  giving  true 
proportion  of  length  and  width.  The  half-grown  shell  in  this  variety  is  much  iborter 
proportionally,  approaching  more  nearly  tlie  adult  of  mutations  in  lower  boriains. 
(From  Princiflei  of  StraHtraphy.) 

in  the  adult  (Fig.  873,  p.  115),  Dayia,  WkiljUUella,  Merista,  etc, 

bi-€onvex  smooth  shells  without  hinge-area  and  with  laterally 

projecting    spirals   (Figs.  1504  d-f);   and  Spirtfer   (Figs.    1505, 

1506),  transversely  elongate,  plicated  or  non-plicated  shells,  with 

well-developed     hinge-area 

and     laterally     extending, 

strong,  internal  spirals. 

Upwards  of  3000  spades 
of  brachiopods  are  known 
from  the  Ordovidan  and 
the  Silurian  and  perhaps 
half  as  many  from  the 
Devonian,  these  being  the 
In  the  later  Palieozoic  they 


Fic.  1506.  —  Spirtfer  mucrotuttu.  In- 
terior of  brachial  valve,  showing  spirals. 
Middle  Devonian.  <A(terHallandClnike.) 


three  eras  of  brachiopod  supremacy, 
decline  rapidly  and  most  of  the  genera  disappear  towards  its  dose, 
The  Mesozoig  and  younger  types  are  mostly  descendants  of 
Palaeozoic  rhynchonelloids,  terebratuloids,  and  a  few  others.  The 
Paleozoic  was  preeminently  the  age  of  brachiopods. 
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PelecypocU.  —  These  bi-valved  Mollusca  appear  rather  suddenly 
in  the  Middle  Ordovidan,  though  there  are  two  small  forms  of 
doubtful  affinity  found  in  the  Cambrian.  The  early  Paleozoic 
pelecypods  are   in  the  mam   characterized  by  having  a  large 


17.  —  A  group  of  PaUeozoic  pelecypods  wilh  primitively  notched 
^tajcodont}  hinge-line.  This  is  the  type  of  hinge  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
shell-stage  (prodissoconch)  of  later  pelec}'pods. 

a,  Clerudimla  fiMcnita,  Ordovidan  {Stonei  River) ;  b,  C.  Mi^ua,  internal  mold, 
Ordovidan  {Cincinnatian) ;  c,  d,  NutuUta  oMmfoJiu,  internal  molds.  Middle  Devonian 
(Hamilton):  (,  Paltfiuih  coiulritla,  enlarged.  Devonian  (Hamilton);  /.  jt,  Ltda 
panJtrifaniHi,  interior  of  shell,  and  internal  mold ;  Mississippian  (Waveilyan). 

number  of  simple  and  similar  teeth  on  the  hinge-line  (taxodont 

types,  Fig.  1507)  which  recall  the  hinge-characteristics  of  the 

early    or    prodissoconch    stage    of    modern    pelecypods    (Figs. 

150S  o-c).    Mussel-like  shells  [Modiomorpha,  etc.,  Fig.  1509)  are 

very  characteristic  of  the  Devonian.    On 

the  whole,  plicated  shells,  so  common 

to-day,  are  not  very  frequent  in  the 

Paleozoic,  where  shell  ornamentation  b 

seldom   carried   very  far.     Hence   the 

form  and  hinge-structure  fiave  largely  to 

be  reUed  upon  for  the  differentiation  of    en,br%niciheil'^r^'«i"''Z 

genera  and  species,  and  little  can  be  said   conch  of  tiie  oyster  (Oiitm 

in  the  way  of  general  characters  of  the    «>*»«""«')■    Much  enlarged. 

■     T.  .  ■    ,■  rr.,  r    (After  Jackson.) 

group  m  Paleozoic  time.    The  acme  of 

development  of  this  group  falls  in  Tertiary  and  recent  times.  The 
majority  of  Paleozoic  forms  belong  to  the  order  Prionodesmacea, 
the  other  two  orders  being  represented  by  only  four  families, 
three  of  which  are  restricted  to  the  Palaozoic. 
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Gastropoda.  —  These  are  also  represented  by  primitive  forms, 
this  class,  like  the  preceding,  having  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment at  the  present  time.  The  chief  Paleozoic  types  are  the  Bel- 
lerophotis,  colled  in  a  single  plane  and  with  a  notch  or  slit  in  the 


Fig.  1508  b,  e.  —  Embryonu:  tdiell  stages  (ptodissoconctu,  ^)  in  thai  Bonnal 
relatkm^p  to  tbe  later  shdl-stages,  enlarged-,  b,  Avicula;  right  and  left 
valves;  c.  Area  ptxaia.     (Alter  Jackson.) 

outer  margin  (Figs.  11357-^);  the  Pleurotomarias,  coiled  in 
snail-like  manner  but  varying  greatly  in  height  and  form  of 
spire,  also  with  a  slit  or  notch  in  the  outer  or  upper  margin 


Fig.  1509.  —  A  senes  of  Palieozoic  mussel  shells  or  Modiomorphas.  These 
have,  in  iheir  adult  stages,  the  form  and  characters  found  in  the  young  of 
Mesozoic  and  modem  mussels  to  which  they  hold  ancestral  relationships. 

a,  Madielopsis  mytUouUi,  Upper  Ordovician  (Trentonl;  t,  if.  cimceiUrita,  Uppet 
Ordovidan  (Cincinnati) ;  c,  U.  modiolaris.  Upper  Oidovinian  (Luirainc) ;  d,  Moiia- 
moTpha  mbaiala:  c.  M.  aUn;  /  M.  ciHietiHrka;  {d-/.  Middle  Devonian,  Hunll- 
ton).     (I.  F-) 

(Figs.  1135  a-»;  I3i8(j,  6;  1411  g-j) ;  and  various  simple  coiled 
shells  with  entire  margins  (Figs.  1380  a,  b).  Types  are  frequently 
found  which  have  lost  the  power  of  coiling  (Platyceras,  etc.,  Figs. 
1318  g-o).    In  the  Cambrian  the  gastropods  are  chiefly  represented 
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by  cap-shaped  types  (Figs.  ioi6a,  loiy  a-d)  in  wliich  the  coiling 
has  not  yet  been  developed.  They  are  similar  in  form  to  modern 
limpet  shells  {PaUlla,  Acmaa,  Figs.  883,  888  y,  z)  but  these 
modem  forms  have  usually  a  more  or  less  well-coiled  young  stage, 
showing  that  their  fonn  is  not  primitive.  The  Palteozoic  patelloids, 
OD  the  other  hand,  represent  the  earliest  form  of  gastropod  shells 
and  the  entire  evolutionary  history  of  these  organisms  appears  to 
date  from  the  Cambrian.  Very  many  of  the  Palseozovc  types 
represent  side  lines  in  development  and  died  out  completely; 
others  have  post-Palxozoic  descendants. 

Air-breathing  gastropods  (Pulmonata),  represented  to-day  by 
land  snails,  appear  to  have  arisen  in  Silurian  time  (Hercyndla,  ■ 
Fig.  i33o),  if  not  earlier.  They  and  the  fresh-water  forms  were, 
however,  not  common  until  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  time.  To-day  of  the  twenty 
thousand  or  more  species  of  gastropods 
known,  perhaps  two  fifths  are  air- 
breathers. 

Pteropoda    and    Conularida.  —  True 
pteropods  seem  to  be  represented  in  the 
Paleozoic  by  the  genus  Styliolina  (Fig.       pic.  1510.— 5(yIWiMJ(J- 
I5Io),asmallslender  tube,  showingonly    sureUa,  a  minute  pteropad 

lines  of  growth,  and  occurring  in  vast   ^|"="  "1,  **.  "'l*"'   ""^ 
°  '  "  Upper  Devonian.    Fragment 

numbers  m  the  Devonian  rocks  of  mtb  numerous  individuals 
America  and  Europe  and  closely  resem-  enlarged  three  times;  tad  a 
bling  some  modern  forms  (Siyliola,  Fig.  ^^HauT""''  '°'"^' 
890).     In  the  Cambrian   the  group   is 

represented  by  the  Hyolilhida  (Figs.  roi7  e-i,  p.  230),  slender 
tubes  of  varying  cross-section,  and  in  the  typical  form  with  one 
side  produced  Up-like  anteriorly.  Other  more  flaring  and  shorter 
tubes,  Salterella  (Fig.  1017  j-k),  referred  to  the  Conularida,  are 
also  very  abundant  in  certain  Cambrian  strata.  But  the  Ten- 
taculiUs  (Fig.  1175),  slender  thick-walled  tubes  marked  by  a  more 
or  less  regular  series  of  annulations  or  rings,  are  most  characteristic 
of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian,  while  the  larger  angular  tubes  with 
cross-striated,  flat  or  medially  depressed  sides,  known  as  Conularia 
(Fig,  1511),  range  from  the  Ordovician  to  the  Jurassic  but  are  most 
characteristic  of  the  Palasozoic  (Ordovician  to  Devonian). 

Cephalopoda.  —  The  earliest  known  cephalopod  shell  is  found 
in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian  of  Europe  and  America  (Fo/- 
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bortheUa,  Fig.  1512).  It  is  a  minute  straight  cone  with  conical  septa 
and,  apparently,  a  simple,  small,  central  sipbunde.  From  this  fonn 
on  the  one  hand  was  derived  the  orthocsran  shell,  the  most  persistent 
of  the  Paleozoic  cephalopoda,  and  on  the  other  the  endoceran  and 
related  types  {HolochoaniUs,  Fig.  1136/,  p.  305)  which  had  an 
enormous  development  in  the  Ordovidan  but  practically  died  out 
at  the  end  of  that  era,  there  being  few  survivors  in  the  Silurian. 
This  group  has  an  inner  tube,  filled  with  conical  septa,  which  are 
dosely  crowded  so  as  to  produce  a  solid  filling,  but  which  still  re- 
tain the  central  siphunde  (endosiphunde)  (Figs.  1513  a,  b).  Such 
a  structure  would  be  produced  by  the  dose  crowding  of  the 


FiQ.  ijii.  — The  oldest  known 
cephalopod  shell,  VtJborlhdia  Unmi, 
from  the  Middle  Cambrian  of  Uw 
Atlantic  province  (Eastern  Canada, 
Sneden,  etc.).  Natural  size.  Iliis 
is  an  orthoceran  shell  with  simple 
funnel-form  septa,  and  is  ancestral  to 
Fig.  1511.  —  Comdaria  mkrontma,  both  the  Endoceran  and  the  Ortho- 
Mississippian  (Waverly  group).  ceran  lines  of  development.     (I,  F.) 

septa  of  VolbortheUa.  This  central  tube,  the  wall  of  which  is 
wanting  in  the  later  stages  of  specialized  types,  is  indosed  in  a 
larger  shell  in  which  distinct  chambers  are  developed,  nearly  but 
not  quite  surrounding  the  inner  tube  which  generally  lies  on  one 
side  of  the  outer  shell.  Many  modifications  were  developed  during 
the  Ordovician  and  even  some  curved  forms  arose.  Some  of  these 
shells  reached  a  very  large  size  and  were  of  an  exceedingly  massive 
character. 

The  orthoceran  shell  was  apparently  formed  by  the  flattening 
of  the  conical  septa  of  the  ancestral  type  until  they  were  saucer- 
shaped,  and  by  modifications  of  the  siphunde.  It  was  a  much 
Ughter  shell  with   many  air  chambers  (Fig.   898,  p.   130)   and 
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probab!)'  on  this  account  was  the  successful  type  which  dominated 
the  waters  of  the  oceans  throughout  most  of  Palnozoic  time  (Fig, 
1514).  Beginning  with  the  Ordovidan  period,  these  orthocemn 
types  successively  invaded  the  epeiric  seas  wherever  the  conditions 
of  existence  were  favorable.  Once  within  those  shallow  provincial 
water  bodies,  they  quickly  developed  a  great  aeries  of  modifications, 
the  most  pronounced  of  which  was  in  the  manner  of  growth.  By 
more  rapid  growth  on  one  side,  curved  forms  resulted  (cyrtoceran, 
Fig.  899).    This  curved  form  of  growth  was  inherited  early  by 


Fic.  15130- — Longitndinal  section 
of  the  shell  of  Eitdacerat,  showing  the 
solid  inner  core  formed  of  successive 
funnel-like  layers,  pierced  by  a  fine 
central  lube  (not  revealed  in  this 
section)  and  surrounded  by  the  aii 
chambers.  (See  Fig.  1:36/,  p.  305.) 
(From  Zittel,  Crundntge.) 


Fig.  1513  &.  —  Diagrammatic  lon^ 
tudinal  section  of  a  primitive  ortho- 
ceran  cone  { Vapnocerat  commwie) 
from  the  Ordovician  of  Russia,  and 
detached  chamber  or  camera  of  Vagi- 
noceras  with  its  funnel-form  prolon- 
gatioR.  (After  Dewiti.)  Note  the 
overlapping  character  of  the  septal 
prolongations  or  "funnels."  (From 
Zittel,  Grund^gf.) 


the  succeeding  generations,  which  assumed  this  method  of 
growth  to  a  more  pronounced  degree.  As  a  result  spirally  coiled 
shells  (gyroceran.  Fig.  900)  were  produced,  and  as  the  inequality 
of  growth  increased,  the  outer  or  ventral  portion  gaining  con- 
stantly on  the  inner  or  dorsal  portion,  this  latter  side  came  in  close 
contact  with  the  preceding  whorl  and  finally  became  indented  by 
it  before  that  part  of  the  shell  was  hardened  by  the  deposition  of 
lime.  This  indented  portion,  the  so-called  impressed  zone,  be- 
came more  and  more  pronounced,  so  that  the  later  whorls  covered 
the  older  to  ftO  jncreasmg  degree  and  developed  the  Nautilus 
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type  (Fig.  903).  Many  such  with  moderately  impressed  zone 
were  developed  in  the  Ordovidan  (Figs.  1136  d,  e);  some  of 
these  in  their  later  stages,  however,  again  lost  this  power  of 
unequal  growth,  so  that  the  final  portion  of  the  shell  was 
again  built  straight.  This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the  vigor 
of  that  particular  group  is  on  the  decline,  so  that  characters 
developed  early  in  life  are  lost  again  in  old  age  or  even  in 
adulthood.  These  forms  died  out  at  the  end  of  the  Ordovidan, 
and  the  Silurian  epeiric  seas  were  invaded  by  a  new  series  of 


Fic.  :5i4.  —  Restoration  of  an  Upper  Devonian  sea-bottom,  showing  an 
OrUuceras  with  the  head  and  tentacles  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  shell 
which  lies  upon  the  sandy  bottom  amidst  the  seaweeds.  Two  of  the  small 
primitive  fish  of  the  period  are  shown,  as  well  as  an  expanded  starfish.  From 
the  model  in  the  New  York  State  Museum  at  Albany.     (After  John  M.  Cla^e.) 

orthoceran  types  which  again  gave  rise  to  curved  and  coiled  forms, 
forming  parallel  series  to  those  of  the  Ordovician.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  Devonian  time  and  again  in  the  Mississippian.  In 
each  successive  period,  however,  the  power  of  curved  and  coiled 
growth  was  acquired  more  quickly  than  in  the  preceding,  so  that 
the  dominant  forms  of  each  period  showed  an  advance  over  those 
trf  the  preceding  one.  Thus  in  the  Silurian  the  curved  or  cyrtoceran 
types  predominated,  in  the  Devonian  the  loose-coiled  or  gyroceran, 
and   in    the   Mississippian   and    Pennsylvanian    the   dose-coUed 
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nautilian  type.  Thus  the  race  made  progress  on  the  whole,  though 
in  each  case  certain  families  progressed  more  rapidly  than  the 
majority  and  reached  a  condition  of  close  coiUng,  or  a  nautiloid 
character.  In  the  later  Palaeozoic  the  nautUoids  underwent  many 
modifications  of  form  (Figs.  1515,  1516). 

In  the  Bevonian  certain  Nautilus  types  underwent  a  new 
modification  by  the  excessive  enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  shell- 
building  layer  or  mantle,  which  in  consequence  became  too  large 
to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  shell  (hving  chamber)  and  so  was  crowded 
into  a  series  of  marginal  flutings  or  folds.  We  may  illustrate  this 
by  comparing  the  animal's  body  with  a  rubber  pouch,  cylindrical 
at  the  top  but  flaring  at  the  bottom.  If  such  a  pouch  were 
crowded    into  a   cylindrical   tube   of   rigid   material    the  iimer 


0 


c 

Flo.  ijiso-/.  — MiMissip[Han  nautikods:  a-c,  ApheUceras Hxifome,  X  i; 
b,  imiei  side  of  whorl  showing  septa,  X  1 ;  £,  traitsvcne  aecdoD,  X  1 ;  Keokuk 
of  Illinois,  d-f,  Remekxeras  clarkauf,  X  I ;  e,  inner  side  of  whorls,  showing 
impressed  zone  (iz);  /,  outer  or  ventral  side  of  whorl;  Knobstone  of  Indiana. 
Note  that  these  nautitoJds  are  but  slightly  involute. 

diameter  of  which  is  just  equal  to  the  upper  cylindrical  part  of 
the  pouch,  it  is  evident  that  the  lower,  flaring  part  of  the 
pouch  would  have  to  be  crowded  into  a  series  of  folds  or  flutings 
in  order  to  fit  into  the  cylindrical  tube  which  represents  the 
shell  of  the  animal.  If  a  partition  were  built  across  the  tube  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  so  that  the  form  of  the  partition  corre- 
^randed  exactly  to  its  bottom,  it  is  evident  that  this  partition  or 
septum  would  be  smooth  in  the  center  but  fluted  at  the  margins 
where  it  joins  the  outer  tube.  In  other  words,  the  septum 
by  itself  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  saucer  with  a  fluted 
margin.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  more  flaring  the  bottom  of 
the  pouch  the  more  intricate  will  be  the  folding  as  it  is  crowded 
into  the  cylinder  and  the  more  complex  will  be  the  fluting  of  the 
margin  of  the  septum  built  to  conform  to  its  bottom  surface. 
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Fig.  1516.  —  Mississippian  and  Carbonic  nautiloids.  a~ft,  Metacoetrat 
wtlcoUi,  X  },  Carbonic  of  Texas;  c~d,  Edaphoceriu  tiiotense,  X  i,  part  of  whorl; 
Keokuk  of  fUinoia;  t-f,  Thrinctxeras  deprasum,  X  i,  Carbonic  of  Kentucky; 
g-h,  Pkacoceras  dumblii,  X  1,  Carbonic  of  Kansas;  ■-:;,  Temnochdlus  forbai- 
anui,  X  i,  Carbonic  of  Central  and  Southeni  States;  k~l,  SoUtmchaius  col- 
Itctvs,  two  individuals,  X  i,  St.  Louis  limestone,  Ind.,  111.,  etc.,  Carbonic  of 
T«aa;  »-«,  Tainoceras  cataivm,  X  1,  Carbonic  of  Teias;  o-p,  SUaroctrat 
gibbosum,  X  i,  Carbonic  of  Texas.  Note  the  varying  d^ees  of  involution  and 
the  vaiiatioDs  in  form. 
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Let  lis  next  assume  that  a  coiled  tube,  divided  at  intervals  by 
septa,  is  completely  filled  with  mud  which  hardens  to  stone,  the 
hardened  mud  thus  filling  the  air-chambers  between  the  septa. 
Breaking  away  the  outer  ^lell,  the  filling  of  stone  would  become 
vi»ble,  divided  by  the  septa,  of  which  only  the  edges  which  were 
in  contact  with  the  shell  would  be  seen.    If  the  edge  of  the  septum 
was  a  smooth  one,  as  in  Nautilus,  it  would  appear  as  a  simple  line 
or  thin  band  endrcling  the  stony  filling  of  the  interior.    If  the  edge 
was  fluted,  this  encircling  band  would  exhibit  these  flutings.    In 
the  stony  casts  of  cephal- 
opod    shells,    these   visible 
edges  of  the  septa  are  called 
sutures  and  in  the  Nautilus 
they  are  simple  (Figs.  1515, 
1516).    When  they  show  a 
series   of    simple    folds   or 
fiutings  the  type  is  desig- 
nated a  G(?maft'te  (Fig.  1383) 
and  it  is  these  which  first 
arose  from  the  Nautilus  type 
in  Devonian  time,  after  the 
manner  outlined.     In  the 
Mississippian  some  of  these 
became  more  complicated, 

secondary  flutings  forming 

.,       ,      ,  ,  ,      J.  Fic.  ijiT.  — A  Middle  Cambrian  trilo- 

on    the    backward-bending    bite,  Warrdfa  ,ffe»d<m,  dowat  view,  iUus- 
lobes  (Fig.  1416)-     This  is     trating  the  scBments of  the  body,  carapace, 
called  the  Ceratite  type,  and    "'"'  ■'»  ^"^^  poaterior  spines.    Burgess 
,   .  .      ,  ^,.     .        shale,  British  Colmnbia.     (After  Walcott.) 

though  It  arose  m  the  Missis- 

,   r.  I        -  a',  uiteiuiule:    a",  intennB:    ol.abdomcD; 

sippian  and  Pennsylvanian  .^thirf-ppcndage-nuuidibk;  t,carip«^  x^. 
it  did  not  become  the  dom- 
inant type  until  the  Triassic  (Fig.  1601).  Finally  in  the  Per- 
mian, and  even  earlier,  a  still  more  complex  type  arose  where 
the  forward-bending  parts  of  the  suture  —  the  saddles  —  also 
developed  secondary  flutings.  This  constitutes  the  ammonite 
type  (Figs,  1451-1453)  and  it  became  the  dominant  one  in 
Jurassic  time  (Figs.  1658-1672).  It  is  probable  that  these  special- 
ized types  led  a  pelagic  life,  and  so  could  survive  the  great  changes 
which  formed  so  potent  a  factor  in  the  wholesale  extermination  of 
life  at  the  end  of  the  Palesozoic. 
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Trilobites.  —  Of   all   PalEeozoic   animals   these   are   the   most 

unique,  for  they  have  left  no  descendants  in  post-Palarazoic  time, 

though  other  classes  have  survived,  such  as  the  insects  to  which 

they  apparently  gave  rise  in  the  Palaeozoic.  In  the  oldest  Palaeozoic 

strata  trilobites  are  already  represented  by  many  diverse  and  highly 

organized  types ;  hence  we  must  conclude  that  these  animals  had 

a  long  pre-Palamzoic  history  which  is  unknown  ^cause  the  inarine 

rocks  of  the  earlier  periods  have  not  yet  been  discovered.    These 

animals  had  their  maximum  development  in  the  Cambrian  (Figs. 

1019-1030,    1517-1519)    (13 

families)     and     Ordovidan 

(Figs.  1067, 1068, 1137, 1138) 

(22     families) ,    after    which 

they  steadily  decUned  until 

in    the    Pennsylvanian    only 

five  genera,  all  of  one  family, 

remained,  and  only  one  {PMl- 

lipsia,  Fig.  1383)  continued 

into   the   Permian.    Of   the 

three  orders  of  the  trilobites 

two    (Hypoparia,    Opistho- 

paria)  arose  in  pre-Cambrian 

time,  and  one  (Proparia)  in 

the  Ordovidan. 

Other     CniBtacea.  —  The 

division  of  the  Branchiopods 

Fio..si8-Waf«ifarfte«fa«     Ven-     (including     PhyUopods),    so 

tral  view  01  anoiher  specimen,  showing         „,,  \  ■    % 

large  giU  lobes  (Ar)  (epipodites) ;  ab.  ab-     caUed  because  their  legs  are 

domen ;  I,  posterior  spine  or  lobe  0/ cara-     leaf-tike    (gill-like)    in    form, 

f^'Ii/A''"^'™"'*,;  "'"^"^i^^'^"!:     and   which   are   represented 
Middle  Cambrian,  Burgess  shale,  British     ,        ,  ,  '^       , 

Columbia,    {After  Walcott.)  by  the  modern  genus  .i/»i« 

(Fig.  935,  p.  144),  appears  to 
be  a  very  old  one  and  is  regarded  by  high  authorities  as  ancestral 
to  trilobites  and  other  Crustacea  as  well.  These  forms  live  to-day 
mainly  in  fresh  water  or  in  brackish  or  salt  lakes,  and  this  may 
have  been  true  of  many  of  the  earlier  ones  as  well.  They  are 
naked  or  covered  by  a  homy  carapace  of  one  or  more  pieces. 
There  are  several  genera  in  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovidan,  where 
they  appear  to  have  been  marine  (Figs.  1520-1523).  In  the  De- 
vonian and  later  Palaeozoic  occur  freshwater  forms,  of  types  which 
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continue  Into  the  Trias  (Estheria,  Figs.  1555  e,  1431  g,  h,  1607)  and 
even  into  the  Pleistocene. 

The  division  of  the  Ostracoda  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  that 
the  whcde  body  is  inclosed  in  a  horny  or  calcareous  shell  instead 


Fig.  1519-  —  Resloration  of  the  under  side  of  a  trilobile  (Neolenus  serralus. 
Middle  Cambrian),  showing  the  appendages.  (After  Walcott.) 
ii,  dorsal  shield ;  ky,  upper  lip  or  hypostome;  A,  antennules;  An.  anal  aperture; 
C.r.,  caudal  spinea  or  rami;  En.,  inner  bianchea  (cndopudito)  of  walking  legs;  Ex., 
outs-  branches  (eiopodiles)  of  walking  legs ;  pr..  basal  joint  of  leg  fiom  which  the  two 
branches  endopodite  (rn)  and  eiopodiu  (ri) arise;  i.i.,  ventral  covering  or  integument; 
Ep.,  gill  or  branchia  (cpipodite). 

of  only  the  anterior  part.  They  appear  to  have  their  first  un- 
doubted representation  in  the  Lower  Ordovician  and  become  very 
abundant  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Ordovician.     The  prevailing 
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Fig.  1510.  —  Waptiafitldauis.  A  Middle  Cambrian  bianchiopod  crustacean. 
Dorsal  view  of  a  specimen  flattened  on  shale  (X  1.5).  c,  carapace;  e,  eye; 
a,  anteniue;  M,  thoracic  l^s;  ir,  caudal  rami.  Buif^ess  sliale,  Bridsb  Co- 
lumbia.   (After  Walcott,) 


Fic.  IS3I.  — Opabimaregatii.     A  Middle  Cambrian  branchiopod  ci , 

donal  view,  male,  flattened  on  shale;  /^,  frontal  appendage;  «,  eye;  (Ai,  tho- 
racic  somites ;  i,  intestine ;  ai,  at>doDunal  segment.  Burgess  sitale  of  Stephen 
formation,  British  ColumWa.     (After  Walcott.) 


Fig.  153^-  ~  Hymenocaris  perjttla.  A  Middle  Cambrian  branchiopod,  X  a. 
Side  view  of  right  valve,  showing  form,  abdomen,  and  appendages;  ad,  ad- 
ductor muscle  scar;  i,  intestine;  lU,  thoracic  legs;  bt,  gills.  Burgess  sbkle 
British  Columbia.     (After  Walcott.) 
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Fio.  151J.  —  l£aiKhoilia  iuperlala.  A  Middle  Cambrian  branchiopod,  nde 
view,  natural  size;  upper  specimen  Hymeaocaris  per/tcht,  donal  view  of  a 
crushed  specimen,  natural  size.  Burgess  shale,  British  Columbia.  (After 
WalcotL) 

types  through  the  Silurian  belong  to  the  Leperdttta  and  Beyrickia 

families  (Figs.  1139, 1229, 1334).    Toward  the  dose  of  that  period, 

the  Leperditias  disappear,  while  the 

Cyprid  (Fig.  1384)  family  makes  its 

appearance,  and  in  the  Pennsylvanian 

the  family  of  the  Cypridinidte  (Fig. 

1418)  is  most  characteristic.    Ostra- 

cods  continue  to  exist  to  the  present   . 

time. 

The  Cirripedes  or  Barnacles  are 
represented  by  i>eculiar  types  in  the 
Palceozoic  {Lepidocoleus,  Turrilepas, 
Strobilepis,  etc.,  Figs.  1524  a,  b)  more 
nearly  related  to  the  modem  goose 
barnacle  (Lepas,  Fig.  929)  than  to  the 
acorn  barnacle  {Balanus,  Fig.  928). 
These  begm  mainly  in  the  Tertiary, 
but  there  b  one  Devonian  represent-  Ij 

ative    (i'ro(<jfifl/a«jw)  —  though  it  is      j^^    ^^^^  ^_  &.-Palw>zoic 
<rf  doubtful  affinity.  barnacles  or  cirripedes  (I.  F.). 

The  group  of  phyllocarid  crustaceans  ".  Lepidocokm  jarin.four  views 
is  well  r^r^ented  1„  U,e  Pal,„«,ic  g^^^^^.S^S^' LS 
deposits,  where  probably  a  number  of  dorsal  views,  slightly  reduced, 
them    inhabited    fresh    or    brackish   I>evonian  (Hamilton). 
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waters,  as  b  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  strata  in  which  they 
occur.  Such  are  Ceratiocaris  (Fig.  1525)  of  the  Silurian  water- 
limes,  and  a  number  of  forms  from  the  Upper  Devonian  and  the 
Pennsylvanian  beds  of  eastern  North  America  (Fig.  1421,  p.  500). 
Truly  marine  forms,  however,  also  occur  in  Palaeozoic  deposits. 


Fio.  1515.  —  A  Silurian  phyUoc&rid  crustacean  (Ceratiocaris  acwmnata)  from 
the  Beitie  waterlime  (upper  Monroan)  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Xl).    (L  F.) 

True  decapod  Crustacea,  the  order  which  includes  lobsters,  cray- 
fish, and  crabs,  are  unknown  from  the  Palfeozoic,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  primitive  types  of  higher  Crustacea  which  occur  in  the 
Devonian  and  Peimsylvanian  rocks,  and  probably  include  the 


Fig.  is»6. — Palrozoic  schizopod  (a~g)  and  amphipod  (h-i)  crustaceans. 
a-b,  PaiaopaJamon  nfwbtrryi,  X  ),  and  caudal  fin  and  last  thoracic  segmenti 
Erie  shale,  Ohio,  Kinderhook,  Iowa,  c-e,  Paiaocaris  lypus,  X  1,  and  caudal  fin 
and  wngle  abdominal  foot  enlarged ;  Coal-measures,  Illinois.  /-(,  Atitkrap<^- 
lamoH  gracilis,  X  1  (upper  surface  of  carapace  removed)  and  caudal  fin  and 
last  segments  enlarged ;  Coal- measures,  Illinois,  h-k,  Acanthotelsoa  stimfisom, 
h,  dorsal,  i,  side  view,  j,  anterior  portion  enlarged,  k,  stylet  of  tail  enlarged ; 
Coal-n  "■■     ■ 


ancestral  stock  from  which  these  higher  forms  were  derived.  In 
practically  all  cases,  these  occur  in  deposits  believed  to  be  of  fresh- 
water origin  (Fig.  1526). 

Merostoniatft.  —  These  remarkable  crustacean-like  animals  were 
well  represented  in  the  Paleozoic,  but  mostly  by  fresh-water  forms. 
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The  eurypterids  were  the  leading  order,  and  these  seem  to  have 
been  throughout  mhabitauts  of  the  rivers  (Fig.  1250,  p.  368).  The 
same  holds  true  for  many  of  the  members  of  the  syimphosuraDS 
{Bunodts,  Hemiaspii,  Pseudoniscus,  Fig.  1330  a),  and  for  some 
xiphosurians  as  well  (Belinwus,  Prestwkkia,  Protolimulus,  etc., 
Fig.  1431  ffl-rf).  The  modem  representative  of  this  last  group,  how- 
ever, the  horseshoe  crab  (Litnitlus,  Fig.  937)  is  a  marine  organism. 
There  were  apparently  also  a  number  of  marine  Palaeozoic  mero- 
stomes,  especially  in  the  Cambrian  (Figs.  1527-1530). 


FlO.  I  JIT  a,  b.  —  Mataria  spittifera.  A  Middle  Cambrian  mermtome 
(Af^a^ndc),  tide  and  donal  views  (X  $)■  Id  tbe  side  view  the  thoracic  pleime 
of  the  segments  have  been  broken  away  so  as  to  show  ^pendages.  Burgesa 
■hale,  British  Columbia.    (After  Walcott.) 

Scoi^ons.  —  These  land  animals  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the 
eurypterids  of  the  rivers  in  Mid-Silurian  time,  when  the  wide- 
spread withdrawal  of  the  sea  and  the  frequent  drying  up  of  the 
rivers  under  the  arid  conditions  which  prevailed,  especially  in 
North  America,  placed  a  premium  on  the  ability  to  breathe  air 
direct.  Remains  of  the  oldest  known  scorpions  are  found  in  beds 
of  Upper  Silurian  age,  both  in  North  America  and  in  Europe 
(Figs,  935  a,  1131),  and  in  some  cases  they  follow  immediately 
upon  the  hiatus  which  represents  the  Middle  Silurian  interval. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Silurian  scorpions  were  stUl  able  to  breathe 
in  water,  as  structures  similar  to  the  gill-bearing  appendages  of  the 
eurypterids  occur.  But  the  later  Palaeozoic  scorpions,  like  the 
modem  ones,  were  undoubtedly  air-breathers,  slit-like  openings  or 
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stigmata  in  the  abdomen  admitting  the  air  to  the  lung  books. 
The  acme  of  development  of  the  scorpions  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  Pennsylvanian,  after  which  the  order  declined  (Fig.  1531  a-c). 
Spiders,  etc.  —  These  appear  first  in  the  Coal-measure  beds, 
where  they  had  a  considerable  number  of  representatives.    There 


Fig.  tssS.  —  EmtraldeUabriKki.  A  Middle  Cambrian  merostome;  specimen 
flattened,  giving  partial  view  of  head  and  body  and  a  line  profile  view  of  the 
abdomen  and  telson  (X  1).  e,eye;  a', antenna;  mx',  maxillula;  tns",  nuudUa; 
lU,  thoracic  legs;    i,  alimfntv/  canal.    Burgess  shale,  British  Columbia. 

(After  Walcott.) 
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are  also  several  orders  of  spider-like  animals  which  are  confined 
to  the  Palaeozoic  (Fig.  1531  d-e). 

Myiiapods.  —  Centipedes  and  thousand-legs  are  known  from 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  (Devonian)  and  are  common 


Fig.  1519.  — Middle  Cambrian  nierostome  of  the  order  IJmularva.  Sid- 
ntyia  inexpalatu.  Large  dorsal  shield,  flattened  and  somewhat  broken.  An 
antenna  projects  on  each  side  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  on  the  right  is  probably 
the  fourth  cephalo-thoracic  appendage,  pushed  back  under  the  second  segment 
of  the  abdomen  (X  J).  Stephen  formation  Ifigygopsis  shale),  Mt.  Stephen, 
British  Columbia,    (After  Walcott.) 


in  the  Coal-measure  strata,  where  they  are  known  to  attain  the 
length  of  20  cm.  (Fig.  1532). 

Insects.  —  These  are  abundant  in  the  Coal-measure  and  Permian 
strata  of  North  America  and  Europe  (Fig.  1533),  but  their  origin 
probably  dates  from  an  earlier  period.    Remains  of  insects  have 
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been  reported  from  Ordovician  strata  of  Europe,  but  there  seems 
to  be  doubt  cegarding  the  authenticity  of  this  reported  occurrence. 


Fig.  1530.  — Sidneyia  inexpeclani.  Enl&rgemeDt  of  under  side  of  a  small 
cq>balo- thorax  with  antemiiE  and  four  pun  of  appendages  and  a  portion  of 
epistoma  preserved  (X  1.7).  Middle  Cambrian  (Stephen  shale),  Mt.  Stephen, 
British  Columbia.     (After  Walcott.) 

It  is  held  by  high  authorities  that  the  insects  probably  arose  from 
some  trilobite-Iike  crustacean,  and  the  most  available  type  for 
'  such  an  ancestry  seems  to  be  the  genus  £gUna  of  the  Ordovidan. 


Fio.  IS3''  —  Pateozoic  (Caibonic)  scorpion  (o-t)  and  ^iders  (J-e).  o-c, 
EoKOrpita  carbonarius,  nearly  entire  individual  (Xi);  b,  comb  (pecten) 
enlarged;  c,  body  segment  enlarged;  Coal-measures,  Illbois.  d,GeTaiin»ra 
carbonaria^'X.i),  Mazon  Creek,  Illinois;  tiArtirfiycosaanH^uai.'Xi),  Maaon 
Creek,  DL    (L  F.) 
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It  is  possible  that  the  mid-Ordovidan  [>eri<xl  of  sea-withdrawal, 
recognized  in  America  and  Europe  (St.  Peter  emergence,  p.  373), 
■  may  have  been  the  one  during  which  this  development  of  air- 
breathing  types  took  place  from  the  marine  trilobites. 

Womu. — Owing  to  the  general  absence  of  hard  parts,  worms  leave 
only  occasional  indications  of  their  presence  where  peculiar  physical 
conditions  permitted  the  preservation  of  the  soft  parts  or  impre»- 
sbns,  as  in  the  Cambrian  of  British  Columbia  (Figs.  1554,  1535). 


b 

Fro.  IJ3»>  —  PaUeotok  (Carbonic)   myriapods  (centipedes  and  "thousand 

legs"),    a,  P(UaiKampa  (uUhrax  (X  i),  showing  Icf^and  bristles,  Mazoo  Creek; 

(,  Acatilktrptsles  major,  an  aimost  complete  bdividual;    legs  on  upper  and 

bristlet  on  lower  side  of  specimen  (X  i).    (Mazon  Creek,  Illinois.) 

Sometimes,  too,  their  castings  are  preserved  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  permit  of  their  recognition,  although  these  are  more  often 
found  in  younger  formations  (Fig.  768).  The  trails  and  burrows  of 
shallow-water  worms  are  much  more  frequently  preserved  even  in  the 
oldest  rocks  (PlanolUes,  Fig.  gS^,  p.  i88,  pre-Cambrian ;  Eophyton, 
Fig.  1018,  p.  231,  Lower  Cambrian;  Scolilhus,  Fig.  762,  p.  43, 
UK>er  Cambrian,  etc.).  The  tube-building  worms  are  abundantly 
represented  by  the  minute  coiled  shells  known  as  Sfnrorbts  (Fig. 
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1536),  and  the  annulated  tubes  known  as  ComulUes,  Conclncdites, 
etc.  (Fig.  1537).  The  minute  homy  plates  and  toothed  structures, 
which  are  called,  collectively,  "conodonts"  and  which  are  believed 


Fig.  1533.  —  Pal;eoioic  (Carbonic  and  Permian)  insects  ot  North  Amenn. 
a-c,  PalaodklyopUra  {o,  EubUptus  danielsi  (X  a),  Mazon  Creek,  lUinoisi 
b,H<nruillielusfossilis,-mng{X  i).  Little  Rivergroup,  New  Brunswick;  c,Paalia 
vetusla,  wing  (XI).  Mansfield  sandstone  of  Indiana) ;  rf,  Prolorlhoplera,  Xoaiita, 
etc.  (Gyropldebia  tongicoUis  (X  I),  Mazon  Creek,  Illinois  (see  also  Fig.  1413)}; 
e,  /,  ProtoUaUoidea  or  archaic  cockroaches  (e,  Euacnus  ovatU  (X  i),  Mazon 
Creek,  Illinois;  /,  Adiphltbia  lacoana  (X  )),  Mazon  Creek,  Dlinins);  g,  Biat- 
toidta  or  true  cockroaches  (AsemoHaita  tnazotta  (X  J),  Mazon  Creek,  Illinois); 
k,  Hadcntomoidea  {Hadeniomun  amerkaniim  (X  1),  Mazon  Creek,  Illinois) 
i,  PUctopora  or  may-flies  (ProUrrisma  ptrvtianum  (X  2),  Permian  of  Kansas) 
3,  Protodonata  or  dragon-flies  (Tvput  permanus  (X  i),  Pemuan  of  Kansas). 
(I.  F.) 


to  be  the  (esophageal  teeth  of  annelids,  abound  in  several  of  the 
black  shales  of  the  Paheozoic,  notably  the  Upper  Ordovidaa  and 
the  Upper  Devonian  (Fig.  1335,  p.  432). 
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Fig.   1534. — Canadia  letigera.    A  Fig.  1535.  —  Canadiaspmoia.  Mid- 

sligbtty  contracted  specimen  (Xj)  oF  die  Cunbmn  worm  (Xi).     Doraal 

a  Middle  Cambrian  worm,  showing  view   showing   sets  and   bundles  of 

parapodia  and  bundles  of  sets.    Bur-  projecting    ventral    sets,  also    head 

gcss  shale,  British  Columbia.    (After  and  tentacles.    Burgess  shale,  British 

Wakott.)  Columbia.     {After  Wakott.) 


Fic.  1537.  —  Aclusterof  Palsozoic 
Fic.  IS36.  —  Coiled  worm  tubes  of      worm  tubes  (Conchicolila  corrugaius) 
the  Palteozoic  {Spitor^  hxus,  Upper      attached  to  a  shell.     Vppti  Ordovi- 
aiurian).    (L  F.)  dan,  Ohio.    (I.  F.) 
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EdUnodennB.  —  01  the  three  great  divisions  of  this  phylum  — 
the  Pelmatozoa,  Asterozoa,  and  Echinozoa  (Figs.  944-963,  pp.  155- 
166),  the  first  is  most  abundantly  represented  in  the  Paleozoic, 
while  the  other  two  have  their  ancestry  there,  but  the  acme  of 
their  development  belongs  to  a  later  period.    The  Pelmatozoa,  or 
steimned  echinoids,  comprise  three  classes.    The  lystoids  appear 
first  in  the  Cambrian  and  attain  their  maximum  in  the  Ordovidan 
and  Silurian,  where  more  than 
300  species  are  known,  while 
only  a  dozen  species  occur  in 
the  DevoolaD,  Mississippian, 
and     Pennsylvanian,     where 
they  become  entirely  extinct. 
The  blastoids  appear  first  in 
the  Ordovidan,   readi   their 
acme  in  the  Devonian  and 
Mississippian,  and  have  their 
last  representatives  in  the  Per- 
mian.   The  crinoids  also  make 
their  first  appearance  in  the 
Ordovidan  and    become  ex- 
ceedingly   abundant    during 
the  remainder  of  the  Palxo- 
zoic,  espedally  in  the  Devo- 
nian and  Mississippian.    (Fig. 
1538;   see  also  Fig.  1333,  p. 
F.C.   ,538. -Restoration  of  an  Upper     369,  Figs.  1328,13^9^.430, 
Devonian  crinoid  in  its  natural  habitat.     * '8^.  1385, 138&,  pp.  469, 47O.J 
From  the  model  in  the  New  York  State     Of  the  four  great  orders  into 
SrteT    "*    ^^^'      '^'"    '■    "'    ^^^^    this   dass  is   divided, 
three    (Camerata,    Flexibilia, 
and  Inadunata)  are  practically  confined  to  the  Palxozoic,  only  one 
family  having  a  Triassic  representative  (Encrinus,  Fig.  1600).    The 
fourth  group  (the  Articulata),  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  Palaozoic 
members,  but  is  well  represented  from  the  Jurassic  On.    In  the 
modem  sea  twenty  families  and  nine  additional  subfamilies  of  thit 
group  are  found,  with  about  100  genera  and  650  spades.    Of  these, 
580  species  belonging  to  85  genera  are  unstalked  forms  (comat- 
ulids,  Fig.  944),  and  these  are  the  dominant  types  to-day.    "Die 
modem  stalked  crinoids  hve  in  deep  water,  but  the  Palseozoic 
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spedes  were  probably  all  shallow-water  forms,  judging  from  the 
character  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur. 


Starfish  appear  first  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  or  Lower  Ordovician 
(Tremadoc),  and  a  number  of  primitive  forms  are  known  from  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  later  Palaeozoic  beds  (Figs.  I539~i54i),  but 


FiO.  IS40.  —  Pateajfcr  euckarii.  Diagram  of  portjou  of  ventral  side  with 
four  of  the  arms  incomplete,  (After  Hall.) 
ITie  unbuUcral  plates  In  the  center  have  each  only  a  single  groove  for  the  eitruaion 
of  the  tubed  feel,  instead  of  two  as  in  most  modem  forms,  (See  Fig.  qss  b,  p.  163.) 
The  young  plates,  at  the  apex  of  the  anns  in  the  modem  for*,  have,  however,  only  a 
■idgle  groove,  (a.  ambulacra!  plale;  p,  the  pore;  aa,  sdambulacral  plate;  m,  marginal 
plate;  An,  teiminal  plate  of  the  marginal  series;  a,  oral  plates,  of  which  there  are 
&ve  pain.) 

the  greatest  development  of  these  animals  falls  in  post-Pal  jeozoic 
time.     Brittle  stars  (Ophiuroidea)  also  appear  in  the  Ordovician  and 
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occur  likewise  in  other  Palsozoic  horizons  (Fig.  154a).     They  are, 
however,  most  extensively  developed  in  the  modern  seas. 

The  sea  urchins  (Echinoidea),  which  form  one  class  of  the 
Echinozoa,  have  their  oldest  known  representative  in  the  Or- 
dovician  of  Esthonia  {Bolkriocidaris,  Fig.  1543).  Several  types 
occur  in  the  Silurian  and  the  Devonian,  a  larger  number  in  the 


Fig.  1541.  —  Restoration  of  bd  Upper  Devonian  starfish,  in  its  natural 
habitat.  From  the  model  in  the  New  York  State  Museum  at  Albaoy.  (After 
J.  M.  CUrlte.) 

Mississlppian,  and  fewer  in  the  Pennsylvanian  and  Permian.  Only 
four  orders  of  echinoids  are  found  in  the  Palxozoic.  Of  these  one 
is  confined  to  the  Ordovician,  being  represented  only  by  the  primi- 
tive genus  Bolkriocidaris,  another,  with  two  genera  {Palteodiscus, 
and  Echinocystis,  Fig.  1S44)-  t"  the  Silurian,  while  one  order 
(Perischoechinoidea)  ranges  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian. 
This  order  is  characterized  by  having  mostly  very  many  columns 
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of  plates  in  each  area  (two  to  twenty  in  each  ambulacral,  and  three 
to  fourteen  in  each  inter-ainbulacral  area),  and  it  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  Paleeozoic  (examples :   Palatckinus,  Fig.  1545 ;    MdomUs, 


Fig.  1543. — Bothriccidons  foMfi- 
An  Ordovician  echinoid.  ^,  restored 
individual  twice  enlarged ;  dm,  ambu- 
lacral areaof  two  columnsof  plates;  ia, 
interambulacral  areas,  consisting  of 
only  one  column  of  plates.  B,  plates 
of  upper  surface  surrounding  anal 
Fig.  iS4»-  —  a  Palieozaic  (Miisis-      aperture  (a);   C,  plates  of  lower  sur- 

U[q>ian)  brittle-star  (Onychailer  fiex-      face,  surrounding  oral  aperture  (a). 

UU),  Keokuk,  Indiana.  (From  Stcinmann.) 

Fig.  1388*,  p.  472).  Only  one  order,  that  of  the  Cidarida,  begins 
in  the  Devonian  or  Mississippian  and  continues  with  increa^ng 
numbers  through  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  to  the  present  time. 

Holothurians,  or  sea  cucumbers,  apparently  lived   throughout 
the  Palsozoic,  but  their  remains  are  rarely  well  preserved,  being 


Fig.  iSAA- —  EchinocytlU  Pom 
restored  individual  lateral  and  su 
aperture;   ft,  oral  aperture.     (Fro 

represented  chiefly  by  their  scattered  plates.  In  the  Middle 
Cambrian  strata  of  British  Columbia,  however,  some  wonder- 
fully preserved  forms  have  been  found,  retaining  many  details  of 
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FiG-  1545' — Patatchiniu  ekgam.   Hiasiaiippun,  IreUnd.  (From  SUJunaiin.) 


Fig.  i547.~^ReconsttuctioD  of  the 
skeleton  of  Paiaospondytus  funm,  a 
primitive  cyclostomous  fab.  Head 
from  ventral  side  showing:  c,  cirri; 
lliddle  Cambrian  pa,  auditory  capsule ;  J^,  oasal  r^on ; 
X,  post  occipital  appendages.  Lower 
Devonian,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Cwth- 
ness,  Scotland.  (After  Traqiuiir.) 
Enlarged  about  four  and  a  half  times. 


holothurian,    Matkenzia    coslalis. 
^mall  individual  showing  the  mouth. 
Natural  size.     Burgess  shaJe,  British 
Columbia.    (After  Walcott.) 
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the  sctft  parts  (Fig.   1546).    M<At  of  these  are  allied  to  fonns 
existiiig  to-day  in  the  deep  oceans. 

Ushes  aod  OBtmcodemii.  —  The  earliest  Palsozoic  fish  types 
(ostraaxlerms)  yet  discovered  occur  in  the  Harding  sandstone 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  Range  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
This  sandstone  represents  the  St.  Peter  horizon,  being  the  outwash 
from  the  old  western  land-mass  (Rockymontana)  during  the  re- 
treatal  phases  of  the  Lower  Ordovidan  (Beekm&ntown),  and  as 
such  it  is  primarily  a  continental  fonoatlon,  though  partly  reworked 


Fio.  154S.  —  Reconstruction  of  Drepanatpit  ttmilHdtnHi,  a  heterostntcous 
ostracodcrm  or  primitive  fish-type. 
j<,  dorsd  side;  B,  voitnl  ilde ;  at/,  ulterior  ventro-Uterai  |Jitc;  £,  median  don>l 
pbte;  c{,  eitemal  bbial  plate ;  m,  bead  plate ;  Mv.  median  ventnl  body  plate ;  Wi  pos- 
terior lateral  pbtes;  pil.  posterior  ventro-lateral  plates ;  r,  rostrum;  i,  orbital  plalea. 
Lower  Devonian,  Buadenbacb.  Eilel,  Geniuny.    (After  Traqtiair.)    About  one-fourth 

by  the  readvandng  later  sea.  The  presence  of  the  fish  remains, 
mudi  comminuted,  In  this  sandstone  and  their  absence  from  the 
normal  marine  strata  both  above  and  below,  indicates  that  these 
organisms  were  not  living  in  the  sea,  but  in  the  rivers  which  washed 
out  the  sands  over  the  emerging  sea-bottom. 

The  American  Silurian  contains  several  species  of  ostnicoderms 
and  true  fishes.  A  few  fragmentary  spines  have  been  found  in 
marine  strata,  whither  they  might  easily  have  been  transported, 
but  the  best  preserved  specimens  are  found  in  sandstones  which 
indicate  at  least  a  shoaling  and  probably  a  considerable  retreat  of 
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the  sea  and  outwash  of  sands  by  rivers.  In  Europe,  too,  fish  occur 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  (Ludlow),  where  in  the  midst  oi  terrigenoua 
strata  actual  fiah-beds  (bone-beds),  practically  composed  of  the 
remains  of  these  organisms,  eurypterids,  etc.,  are  found.  These 
are  interpreted  as  representing  estuaries  into  which  the  fish  from 
the  rivers  entered  and  where,  owing  to  an  advance  of  the  salt  water 
from  the  sea,  they  were  abruptly  killed  in  vast  numbers.    Fish 


Fig.  1S49-  ^-  Reconstruction  of  PItraiph  rottrata,  a  heterostracoiu  oatraco- 
denn;  wde  view,  about  oDC-thiid  natural  size.  Lowest  Old  Red  Sandstone 
(Passage  beds),  Herefordshire,  Englaod,     (After  Woodward.) 

remains  are  practically  absent  from  the  normal  marine  strata  of 
this  period,  but  are  abundant  in  the  continental  deposits  transitional 
to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  in  that  formation  as  well,  which  is 
recognized  as  a  typical  continental,  in  large  part  river  flood- 
plain,  formation.  In  the  marine  Devonian  only  the  shagreen 
granules  of  the  ostracoderms  have  been  found,  but  the  entire  armor 
of  individuals  occurs  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  (Figs.  1547-1550). 
In  North  America,  too,  the  great  river  deposits  or  alluvial  fans  uid 


Fig.  1550.  —  Reconstruction  of  Ceplialaspit  tyeUt,  an  aspidocephaknu 
ostracoderm,  about  five-twelfths  natural  sixe.  Lower  Devonian,  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  Forfarshire,  Scotland.    (After  Stromer.)    (See  Fig.  1344,  p.  435.) 

deltas  of  the  Devonian  contain  wonderfully  preserved  remains  of 
the  ostracoderms,  especially  in  the  Gasp^  sandstone  series,  the 
Catskill,  and  the  continental  Elbert  formation  of  Colorado  (see 
Fig.  1293,  p.  408),  The  ostracoderms  died  out  by  the  end  of 
the  Devonian.  In  America,  at  least,  they  appear  to  have 
been  restricted  to  the  torrential  rivers,  none  occurring  in  the  de- 
posits of  the  rivers  from  the  southern  flat  and  black-soil-covered 
region. 
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In  the  Middle   Devonian   marine  limestones  of  Europe  and 
America  are  found  many  remains  of  fishes,  especially  those  of 
Dipterus  (Pig.  1343,  p.  435),  a  member  of  the  lung-fish  or  dipooan 
division.     These  remains  are,  however,  only  fragmentary,  con- 
^ting  of  spines,  teeth,  and  other  parts,  while  perfectly  preserved 
complete  individuals  are  found  only 
in  the  river-deposits  (Old  Red  Sand- 
stone).   The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  arthrodire  genus  Coccosieus  (Fig. 
1343)  which  is  plentifuUy  represented 
by  figments  and  plates  in  the  miirine 
Devonian  limestones,  while  complete 
individuals  are  known  only  from  tbc 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.     A 
fairly  complete  series  of  plates  has 
also  been  obtained  from  the  Chemung 

sandstone  of  Pennsylvania,  a  deposit  p,(,  ,55,.  — Reconstruction  of 
fomied.at  the  edge  of  the  Catskill  RMnosiem  iraquoiri  (Xi),  m 
delta.  From  this  it  might  be  argued  Vp^L?*™"^"  """''nUd^ 
that  these  fish  still  lived  primarily 

in  the  rivers  but  occasionally  entered  the  sea.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  arthrodires  were  not  common  in  the  rivers  of  Appa- 
lacbia,  but  this  group  is  abundantly  represented  in  the  deposits  of 
the  mud-bearing  rivers  from  Mississippia,  in  which  the  reipains  of 


Fro.  1553.  — Acantkodet  mikkelH,  an  acantbodiaD  shark,  natunl  uze.     LoiKi 
Devonian,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Famell,  Scotland.     (After  Egerton.) 

II  genera  are  embedded,  some  of  them  of  gigantic  size  {Dinick- 
Ihys,  Fig.  1396,  Titanichlhys,  etc.).  One  of  the  smaU  forms  is 
shown  in  Fig.  issi.  Being  heavily  armored,  they  probably  were 
not  very  active  swimmers,  leading  primarily  a  bottom  existence. 
The  spine-bearing  or  acanthodian  sharks  appeared  first  in  the 
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Silurian,  but  were  especially  characteristic  of  the  deposits  formed 
by  the  rivers  of  Appalachia  in  Devonian  time,  and  they  continued 
in  the  Mississippian  and  Fennsylvanian.  Sharks  became  very 
abundant  in  the  later  Palseozoic,  some  300  species  being  known 
from  Mis^ippian  strata,  but  before  the  end  of  the  FalEeozoic 
this  number  had  been  greatly  reduced.     The  Devonian  genus 


Fro*  1553-  —  Enlarged  scales  of  Acantkodes  gracilii.     a,  Otit«de;    b,  inside; 
c,  isolated  scale.    Permian  (Rothlicftendea).    (From  Zittel.) 

Acanthades  (Fig&.  1553, 1553)  still  occurs  in  the  Rothliegendes  of  the 
Penman.  The  crossopterygian  or  fringed-finned  ganoids  of  North 
America  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  restricted  to  the  deposits  of 
Appalachian  rivers  and  are  common  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Europe  as  well,  the  most  common  and  widespread  form  being 
Holoptyc/nus  (Fig.  1340,  p.  434).  These  ganoids  reached  their  acme 


Flo.  1554.  —  RecoDstruction  of  Cttinaliuf  mtcnicoU,  an  acanthodian  shark 
from  the  Devonian,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Scotland.    (After  Woodward.) 

of  development  in  the  Devonian  and  are  remarkable  for  their  limb- 
like  fins,  their  conical,  generally  fluted  teeth,  and  their  covering 
of  rhomboidal  or  rounded  scales.  These  fish  have  been  thought 
to  be  in  the  line  of  ancestry  of  the  amphibians,  but  the  characters 
which  are  suggestive  of  amphibian  affinities  may  be  due  to  parallel 
development  rather  than  relationship.    Theactinopterygians,  or 
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true  ganoids,  appear  to  have  existed  in  Devonian  time  in  the 
tonential  rivers  of  Appalachia  and  Atlantica,  and  in  the  muddy 
rivers  of  Mississippia  and  other  regions  as  well,  but  they  were 
generally  different  generic  types.    This 
order  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  deposits,  and  the  two  common 
fish  of  the  Kupferschiefer  at  the  base 
of   the  Zechstein   of   Dorthem   Europe 
{Palaoniscus  and  Platysomus,  Figs.  1439, 
1430,  pp.  51a,  513)  belong  to  this  order. 
They  were  again  enormously  abundant  in 
the  muddy  deposits  of  Triassic  rivers  and 
equally  so  in  the  Jurassic,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  modem  fauna  (Gar-pike). 

Altogether,  the  Palaeozoic  waters  were 
rich  in  fish  of  varied  and  often  archaic 
types,  many  of  which  disappeared  toward 
the  end  of  the  Palxozoic,  though  a  few, 
such  as  the  typical  ganoids  and  the 
sharlcs,  continued  to  flourish  in  the  Mes- 
ozoic.  No  true  bony  fishes  (Teleostei) 
existed,  however.  These  appear  first  in 
the  Mesozoic  and  have  become  the  dom- 
inant fish  type  to-day. 

Amphibian*.  —  Probably  the  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  Paleozoic  life 
was  the  appearance  of  land  vertebrates.       _  „ 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  believmg  tion  of  the  ventral  aide  of 
that  the  earliest  land  vertebrates,  the  Cladmelacht  fyleri,  a  pleu- 
amphibians,  arose  from  fishes  which  in-  "^^^J^  "^^ '  ""^'"'^ 
habited  the  Devonian  rivers  and  which 
in  their  own  structure  had  already  ai>- 
proached  somewhat  that  of  the  higher  Ioik,  "ticuUtHiiuise;  /  pd- 
.  .  ,     vu;   /.   utal   Das  with   long, 

vertebrates.  This  is  especially  true  of  irticubied  wis  A,  Upper 
the  crossopteryrian  ganoids  in  which,  as    Devoninn  (CieveUi^  ib>iea), 

I  11  ,    ,        Ohio.    (After  Jaekel.) 

we  have  seen,  the  homy  structure  of  the 

fins  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  vertebrate  limb  than 
is  the  case  in  any  other  fish  type.  'The  modem  crossopterygian, 
Falypterus  (Fig.  969),  which  lives  in  the  rivers  of  Africa,  often 
remains  motionless  for  a  long  time  on  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
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the  anterior  part  of  the  body  resting  upon  the  tips  of  the  pectoral 
fins.  Its  air  bladder  is  an  accessory  respiratory  organ,  supple- 
menting the  gills,  and  this  fish  is  able  to  live  out  of  water  for  three 
or  four  hours  at  a  time,  when  covered  with  damp  grass  or  weeds. 
In  the  Upper  Devonian  deposits  occurs  a  crossopterygian  ganoid 
{Sauripterus  taylori),  the  forward  or  pectoral  fins  of  which 
have  a  structure  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  of  the 
primitive  Umb-structure  of  land  vertebrates  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  type.  Indeed  many  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  of  the  amphibia  are 
represented  in  the  fin  of  this  fish,  though  additional  ones  exist  in 
the  fins,  which  disappear  in  the  transformation  into  the  limb,  while 
at  the  same  time  others  develop.  But  the  modification  is  such  as 
could  readily  be  conceived,  without  undue  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, as  capable  of  accomplishment. 


Fto.  1556,  —  Reconstruction  of  CkeiraUpis  traiili,  a  heteroccTC*!  ganoid 
(about  one-fourth  natural  sixe}.  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Middle  Devonian, 
Scotland.    (FromJaekeL) 

The  oldest  known  amphibian  foot-print  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Upper  Devonian  Chemung  rocks  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
foot-print  of  an  unknown  animal,  called  TMnopus  antiquus  (Fig. 
1345).  is  very  primitive,  having  only  two  fully  developed  fingers 
together  with  the  rudiment  of  the  tbird  and  the  suggestion  of  the 
fourth  digit.  This  budding  of  the  later. digits  from  the  outside 
of  the  second  one  is  characteristic  of  the  development  of  the  foot 
of  the  modem  salamander,  and  it  thus  appears  that  in  TfUnopus 
we  have  a  primitive  foot  stage  which  antedated  the  development 
of  the  five-toed  foot  so  characteristic  of  typical  land  animals. 

Foot-prints  of  amphibians  also  occur  in  the  Lower  Mississippian 
continental  beds  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  Mauch  Chunk  beds  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  These  foot-prints  indicate  that  the 
full  number  of  five  toes  had  been  developed  at  that  time. 

In  the  Mississippian  (Lower  Carboniferous)  of  Scotland  (Edin- 
burgh Coal-measures),  there  have  been  found  the  earliest  skeletal 
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remains  of  amphibians  so  far  obtained.    They  represent  already 
'  fully  developed  amphibians,  and  are  therefore  well  along  the  line 
of  evolution  of  the  class.     Higher  rocks  again  contain  foot-prints. 
In  general,  foot-prints  alone  occur  in  the  red  rocks  which  indicate 
relatively  dry  climate  under  which  bones  would  soon  di^tegrate. 
In  the  deposits  of  a  more  pluvial  climate,  on. the  other  hand,  the 
bones  became  buried  and  were  preserved. 
Amphibia  lay  their  eggs  in  water  and 
the  young  lead  for  a  while  a  fish-like  ex- 
istence, breathing  by  means  of  gills  and 
swimming  by  the  aid  of  a  well-developed 
tail.    This  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  devel- 
opmental history  of  the  frog,  which  in     ^ 
the  young  or  tadpole  stage  is  as  truly  an    ^ 
aquatic  gill-breathing  animal  as  any  fish 
(Fig.  973,  p.  170).     Id  the  second  season 
of  its  existence,  when  legs  have  begun  to 
appear,  the  animal  comes  to  the  surface 
to  breathe  air  and  finally,  losing  its  gills 
and  tail,  it  lives  permanently  on  land.    It 
then  breathes  air  into  its  lungs  through 
the  mouth,  and  returns  to  the  water  only 

to  lay  its  eggs  and  to  hibernate,  but  never        _  .        1 . 

.  ,         ,     ,.,         _  ,  Fio.  ISS7.— Larval  fotm 

again  to  breathe  hke  a  fish.  ot  BroKAuHaiiriu  awWyiw- 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  increase  in  the  «w«  from  the  Rothli^endw 
aridity  Of  the  climate,  with  accompanying  J^^^^^J^^^T^ '^■ 
long   seasons   of   drought   when   waters  _       . ,    ,  ,  - 

would  dry  away  and  vegetation  perish,  fibuU;  A.humemsi  r,nuiiiui 
would  result  in  placing  a  premium  on  the  ;;  ^^  ,,'i„^"lid; 
ability  to  assume  an  air-breathing.habitat,  pute ;  it.  m.  mtdUn  ihonck 
and  it  is  this  climatic  change,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  that  probably  brought 
about  the  development  of  the  amphibian  from  the  fish  type.  The 
necessity  of  better  adaptation  for  locomotion  upon  the  dry  land, 
once  this  mode  of  life  had  been  assumed,  would  tend  toward  the 
modification  of  the  swimming  fin  into  the  ambulatory  limb.  Now 
just  such  climatic  changes  were  going  on  in  late  Devonian  and  in 
Mississippian  time,  and  it  was  the  stress  of  these  increasingly  ad- 
verse conditions  of  existence,  which,  though  it  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  thousands  that  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  change, 
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forced  those  few,  which  were  possessed  of  innate  tendencies  to 
modification,  to  rise  to  higher  levels  of  existence.  They  thus  be- 
came the  prc^;enitors  of  those  vast  races  of  ur-breathing  organisms 
whidi  wet«  destined  to  dominate  the  worid  in  future  ages,  and  from 


Fig.  iSSS.  —  A  Permo-Carboiuc  Btegoce[dialian  of  the  suborder  Sfturo- 
moridia  (Ricnodon  cofH),  Bobemia.  Restored,  three-fifths  natura]  size. 
(Alter  Fritsch,  from  SteJomann.) 

which  at  last,  still  under  duress  of  prodding  climatic  and  other 
physical  conditions,  arose  the  human  type,  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  the  play  of  natural  forces  on  the  plastic' living  world. 

The  Palaeozoic  amphibia  varied  greatly  in  form  and  size,  —  some 
were  snake-like,  others  resembled  modem  salamanders,  and  stilt 


Fic.  1559.  —  Restoration  of  one  of  the  oldest,  most  primitive  reptiles  (.Poreia- 
fourM  serrideiu)  from  the  Middle  Permian  Karoo  formation  of  South  Africa. 
(After  Broom.) 

The  skeleton  iji  from  eight  to  nine  feet  long  and  stands  about  three  and  oae-h*lf  feet 
high.  Ttiis  fonn  is  interesting  because  it  shows  certain  mammalian  cbacacteristica. 
such  u  the  well-developed,  powerful  limbs,  and  the  position  of  the  body  hi^  above 
the  ground  instead  of  near  to  the  ground  as  in  modern  reptiles. 

others  had  a  crocodile-like  form  with  large,  often  grotesque,  heads. 
In  length  they  ranged  from  less  than  an  inch  to  about  eight  feet. 
Generally  two  pairs  of  limbs  were  present,  with  four  toes  on  the  - 
fore  and  five  on  the  hind  limbs,  and  a  well-developed  tail.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  many 
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forms  were  covered  with  thick,  often  highly  sculptured  bony 
plates,  on  which  account  these  animals  are  classed  together  as 
SUgocephalia,  or  animals  with  an  armored  or  mailed  head.  Others, 
however,  had  their  entire  body  covered  with  small  overlapping 
scales,  while  in  still  others  these  were  confined  to  the  ventral  or 
under  side  of  the  body.  In  this  respect  they  differed  markedly  from 
modem  amphibians  which,  with  rare  exception,  have  naked  skins. 


Xhi3  uiimal  waa  probably  tbe  dominant  type  in  the  AmericBn  Permian,  tesching  > 
kogth  o(  from  six  to  aeven  teet  and  a  height  of  about  five  feet.  Il  cr&wled  along  the 
ground  much  as  modern  reptiles  do,  and  in  all  likelihood  lived  along  the  borders  of 
'  pools  and  swampa,  feeding  upon  the  smaller  reptilea  and  amphibians  o(  the  time.  The 
iCriUng  spinel  which  formed  a  crest  along  the  back  were  elongationa  of  the  vntebi* 
and  were  apparently  of  little  use  to  the  aninul,  being  rather  a  hindrance  to  locranotion. 
(Specimen  mounted  in  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

The  stegocephalians  were  characteristic  of  the  lands  of  late 
Palaeozoic  time  and  continued  through  the  Triassic,  after  which 
they  disappeared.  Even  in  the  Paleozoic,  however,  some  of  their 
species  had  given  rise  to  the  class  of  reptiles  which  is  represented 
at  first  by  forms  so  nearly  allied  to  the  stegocephalian  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  in  which  class  they  should  be  placed. 

The  tooth  structure,  too,  of  one  of  the  groups  of  Palsozoic 
amphibians  was  highly  involved,  the  dentine  of  the  large  conical 
teeth  being  infolded  in  a  most  complicated  labyrinthine  fashion, 
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on  which  account  the  name  LabyrinthodotUs  has  been  applied  to 
them  (p.  501). 

Some  of  the  more  characteristic  types  of  late  Palaeozoic  am- 
phibians are  illustrated  in  the  figures  (Figs.  1557,  1558,  and  1565). 

Reptiles.  —  Before  the  close  of  the  Palteozoic  the  class  of  reptiles 
also  had  made  its  appearance.  These  animals  differ  from 
amphibians  in  the  absence  of  the  gill-breathing  larval  stage,  the 
direct  air-breathing  young,  and  in  the  egg,  which  is  laid  on  land 
instead  of  in  the  water  and  is  provided  with  a  porous  shell  beneath 
which  is  a  sac-like  membrane,  the  allantois,  plentifully  supplied 


Fig.  1561. 

with  blood  vessels  from  the  embryo.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  enters 
through  the  shell  and  passes  by  osmosis  through  the  membrane  of 
the  allantois  and  oxygenates  the  blood,  while  at  the  same  time 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off  and  passes  outward.  Such  an  inter- 
change of  gases  is  best  carried  on  in  a  dry  climate,  and  it  is  possible 
that  were  the  egg  submerged  in  water  the  embryo  would  drown. 
Thus  reptiles  can  develop  in  regions  devoid  of  water,  and  indeed 
many  modem  forms  Uve  in  deserts.  This  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  increasing  aridity  of  the  climate  which  influenced 
the  full  development  of  these  characters  by  preserving  those  forma 
in  which  a  tendency  in  this  direction  had  appeared.  Or  again 
it  may  be  that  those  forms  whose  eggs  had  become  modified  so 
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Fig.  1561.  — The  skeleton  of  a  Permian  fin-back  reptile,  Naosaurus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Dimttrodmt,  having,  however,  more  ornate  spines  with  crose-bars 
develof>ed  at  frequent  intervals  along  each  spine.  From  the  Permian  of  Texas. 
(Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

that  they  finally  could  develop  out  of  water  were  enabled  to  wander 
away  from  the  well-watered  lowland,  the  regions  to  which  the 
amphibians  were  confined,  and  penetrate  the  arid  upland  dls- 


FiG.  156J.  —  Kestoration  of  the  Permian  fin-back  reptiles  Naosauriu  (in 
for^round)  and  Dimtlradoit  (in  background).  (Courtesy  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

tricts  where  under  stress  of  adverse  conditions  they  became  rapidly 
more  and  more  modified. 

Reptiles  are  already  represented  in  the  Pennsylvanian  by  highly 
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specialized  types,  so  that  it  appears  that  this  class  probably  arose 
in  Mississippian  time.  These  reptiles  still  bore  many  points  cf 
resemblance  to  their  amphibian  ancestors,  but  there  was  in  general 
a  tendency  toward  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  skull  and  loss  ai 


Fic.  15640.  —  Skull  ot  a  Penno- 
TridSMC  theteidont  reptile  (Galesauna 
ptanicefs)  from  South  Africa )  lateral 

T'Ey.;  -.  n«d;  ..  t»po™i  bom,:  _  f":  'S^  ?;-^^"".,'^,;  ^™°- 

/,  li^l  jl  pnrf^nul;  .«.  mterma:^-  Tru««c  th««iont  r,^tde  (Lyco^aurus 

UUry;  ,',  jugsl;  mx.  maiaUry;  ■.  nual;  carvtmola)  from  South  Afnea;  Uteral 

#,  puktal;   c,  canines;   i,  inciaorei   »,  view.oDe-fourtb natural dze;  {Tiiv^- 

iDobra.     (After  SteinDunn.)  rate  booe.     (After  Steinmaim.} 

the  body  armor.  The  feet  terminate  in  five  fingers  and  toes. 
The  later  Palaeozoic  reptiles  are  generally  divided  into  three  groups 
as  follows : 

I,  Cotylosaurs. — These  were  the  most  primitiveof  the  class 
and  retained  many  ancestral  stegocephalian  characters,  such  as 
the  covering  of  the  skull  by  sculptured  plates, 
the  large  median  or  pineal  eye,  so  character- 
istic of  the  stegocephalians,  the  occasional 
presence  of  body  armor,  etc.  Though  mostly 
small,  at  least  one  form  (African)  reached  a 
length  of  over  9  feet.  They  were  slow 
crawlers  but  apparently  good  swimmers,  and 
their  habits  of  feeding  were  for  the  most  part 
carnivorous.  They  are  known  to  range  from 
late  Pennsylvanian  through  Triassic  time. 
One  of  the  Paleozoic  types  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1559- 
Fie.  is64(:.— Skull  j  Petycosaurs. — These  represented  a  more 
of aPermo-Tnassic the-  .,-....  r„  , 

tridont  reptpe  {TrUy.  specialized  and  active  type  of  Palieozoic  rep- 
M<m  Imgavas),  Karoo  tiles.  They  were  Carnivorous  land  animals, 
formation.  South  pjore  or  less  lizard-like  in  form,  some  att^- 
Uir^"urlh^^"atur1]  '"8  *  '^"8''^  °^  ^  '"t-  Among  them  some 
tize.  (FromStemman.)    peculiar  modifications  had  arisen  which  in- 
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dicate  that  specialization  in  many  of  these  forms  had  already 
gone  to  extremes.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  peculiar  fin-back 
lizards  (Dimetrodon  and  Naosaurus,  Figs.  1560-1563),  in  which  a 
series  of  spines  arose  from  the  backbone,  which  probably  supported 
a  membranous  skin  to  form  a  high  fin  extending  from  the  head 
to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  pelycosaurs  were  most  chaiac- 
teristic  of  North  America,  though  they  had  representatives  in 
Europe  aa  well,  appearing  in  Upper  Pennsylvanian  time.  They, 
too,  ranged  through  the  Trias^c. 

3.  Thereodonts. — This  was  a  group  of  South  African  reptiles 
existing  in  Permian  and  Triassic  time  (Karoo  formation).  They 
were  remarkable  in  that  their  teeth,  instead  of  being  essentially 
of  uniform  character  throughout,  as  in  typical  reptiles,  were  dif- 
ferentiated into  incisors,  canines,  and  molars,  as  in  mammals.  It 
is  thought  that  this  group  may  have  given  rise  to  the  primitive 
mammal.  The  'skulls  of  several  of  these  animals  are  illustrated 
in  Figs.  1564  o-c. 


Fio.  1565.  —  Reshmtion  of  a  late  Carbonic  or  early  Permian  landscape  in 
the  Texas  region.  The  snampy  borders  of  a  sluggish  creek  are  shown  with  the 
giant  CalamiUs  rising  up  from  the  water  on  the  right,  while  on  the  land,  in  the 
background,  are  the  branching  tepidodendrons  and  the  unhranched  sigiUarias. 
Over  the  water  skims  a,  dragon-Sy,  with  a  wing-spread  of  nearly  two  feet ;  in 
the  creek  u  a  theromorph  reptile  (Limnoscelis),  while  on  the  land  aie  two  of 
the  ancient  stegocephalian  amphibians  {Eryops)  which  attained  a  length  of 
about  seven  feet.     (After  Williston.)  , 


CHAPTER  XLI 

THE  TRUSSIC,  FIRST  OF  THE  MESOZOIC  SYSTEMS 

The  formations  now  grouped  together  under  the  Mesozoic 
division  were  among  the  first  of  the  stratified  rocks  with  which 
geologists  became  familiar.  In  the  Saxon-Bohemian  mountains, 
which  early  became  the  object  of  geological  study  because  of  their 
important  minerals  and  ores,  these  formations  rest  directly  upon 
the  crystalline  rocks,  the  Primitive  or  primary  division  of  the  older 
geologists  (see  p.  6).  On  this  account  they  were  called  Secondary 
rocks,  and  because  of  their  usual  horizontal  position  they  were 
designated  Flotz-gebirge  or  Flotz-formations  by  the  miners.  The 
name  Mesozoic  was  given  to  this  series  of  formations  in  com- 
paratively recent  times,  because  the  organic  remains  which  they 
contain  were  recognized  as  representing  the  mediaeval  period  in  the 
development  of  life  upon  the  earth. 

These  Mesozoic  rocks  were  first  studied  in  greatest  detail  in 
England,  where  they  form  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  alternating 
hard  and  soft  strata  of  nearly  horizontal  position,  except  in  a  few 
localities  where  they  have  been  folded.  They  begin  with  the 
great  New  Red  Sandstone,  which  lies  as  a  rule  upon  disturbed 
older  beds,  and  end  with  the  Chalk.  Between  these  lie  the  oSlitic 
limestones  or  Oolites,  and  these  and  the  Chalk  form  the  two  promi- 
nent ridges  or  cuesta-fronts  which  extend  across  central  England, 
while  the  valley  between  them  is  formed  by  the  softer  green-sands 
and  clays  (Gault).  A  clayey  or  shaly  series  (the  Lias)  also  lies 
below  the  Oolites,  and  out  of  this  and  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
the  large  valley  or  inner  lowland,  west  of  the  Oolite  cuesta,  is 
carved  (see  Fig.  739,  p.  10).  The  general  relationship  of  these 
strata  is  shown  in  the  following  section  across  central  England 
(Fig.  1566). 

Such  an  arrangement  naturally  led  to  a  threefold  division  of  the 

Mesozoic  rocks,  the  Chalk  with  the  green-sands  and  clays  below  it 

604 
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being  classed  as  the  Cretaceous  series  (from  creta — chalk).  It  nat- 
urally fell  into  an  Upper  (chalk)  and  Lower  Cretaceous  (green-sand, 
Gault,  etc.,  see  further  Chapter  XLIII),  a  division  borne  out 
more  or  less  fully  by  the  organisms  present  in  these  strata.  The 
05lites  were  found  to  have  a  wide  distribution  over  western  Europe, 

SWniDOM 


Fig.  1566.  —  Diagrammatic  section  across  England  from  Gloucester  on  the 
west  to  Swindon  on  the  east,  showing  the  succession  of  Mesozoic  formations, 
a,  Triassic;  b-g,  Jurassic  (b,  Lias;  c,  Lower  Oolites;  d,  Oxford  Clay;  «,  Co- 
rallian;  /,  Kunmeridge  Clay;  g,  Portland  and  Purbeck  beds);  k,  Cretaceous 
(Chalk).    (From  Lake  and  RasUll,  Text-book  of  Geology.) 

forming  important  limestones  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  on  which 
account  the  system  which  they  represent  w;as  named  the  Jurassic 
system. 

The  lowest  member  of  the  Mesozoic  trinity  became  the  Triassic 
system  (see  below)  and  thus  the  subdivision  of  the  old  Secondary 
rocks,  or  the  Mesozoic  series,  became  the  following : 

^  f  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Cretaceous  proper =Cretacic 

\  Lower  Cretaceous  or  Comanchean = Comanchic 
2.  Jurassic 
I.    Triassic 

The  lowest  of  these,  the  Triassic,  will  be  considered  in  this 
chapter. 

Origin  of  the  Name  Triassic 

As  we  have  seen,  the  system  now  called  Triassic  is  essentially 
a  unit  of  red  sandstone,  shales,  and  conglomerates  in  England, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  though  in  this  group 
were  originally  included  some  sandstones  of  similar  character  now 
known  to  belong  to  the  Permian.  In  northern  (iermany,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  basal  Secondary  or  Flotz-gehirge  was  known  even  in 
the  days  of  Lehmann,  Ftichsel,  and  Werner  (p.  25,  Pt.  I),  i.e,,  in  the 
later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  including  two  sharply 
separable  and  important  basal  members  which  had  been  designated 
the  Bunter  Sandstein  and  the  Muschelkalk,  respectively.  Later,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1820),  the  clays  and  sands 
overlying  the  Muschelkalk  proper  were  separated  by  Leopold  von 
Buch  and  others  under  the  name  Keuper,  derived  from  the  Coburg 
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region,  and  in  1834  the  Swabian  geologist  von  Albert!  combined 
these  three  formations  under  the  name  Trias,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  underlying  DyaSy  the  twofold  series  now  called  Permian.  Thus 
gradually  the  name  Triassic  came  into  use  for  this  oldest  of  the 
Mesozoic  S3rstems. 

The  threefold  division  found  in  Germany  is,  however,  not 
characteristic  of  other  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  system  is 
largely  represented  by  limestones  as  is  the  case  in  the  Alps  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  generally.  Here  the  facts  call  for  a 
division  into  six  groups,  one  of  which  is  generally  considered  as 
representing  the  ButUer,  two,  the  Muschelkalk,  and  three,  the 
Keuper.  This  is  the  normal  marine  facies,  and  it  has  become 
the  standard  of  comparison  for  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  North  America  the  red  sandstones  and  basaltic  flows  and- 
intrusives  found  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in  the  Palisade  region 
on  the  Hudson,  and  elsewhere,  were  early  recognized  as  younger 
than  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  referred  either  to  the  Triassic  or  to 
the  Jura-Trias.  They  are  now  known  to  represent  only  the  Keuper 
division  of  the  Germanic  Trias.  In  the  western  United  States  similar 
red  sandstones  are  widespread,  especially  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  these  have  generally  been  designated  by  the  term  red  hedSy 
and  referred  to  the  Triassic  or  to  the  combined  Jura-Trias.  It  is 
now  known  that  many  of  these  red  beds  belong  to  the  late  Palaeozoic 
(Permian  or  even  Pennsylvanian),  though  the  higher  members  of 
the  red  bed  series  represent  the  Triassic. 

Marine  Triassic  strata  of  the  Alpine  type  are  well  developed  in 
western  North  America,  and  their  character  and  fossil  contents  have 
gradually  been  made  known,  especially  by  the  labors  of  Martin 
and  others  in  Alaska,  of  Hyatt,  Diller,  and  especially  of  J.  P.  Smith 
in  Califomia,  Nevada,  and  other  western  states,  and  of  Carlos 
Burckhardt  and  others  in  Mexico. 

Relation  of  the  Triassic  to  the  Older  Rocks 

The  rocks  of  the  Triassic  system,  the  first  of  the  Mesozoic,  are 
separated  from  those  of  the  Palaeozoic  in  practically  all  parts  of 
the  earth  by  a  hiatus  or  break  in  sedimentation,  though  this  break 
is  not  very  apparent  in  those  regions  where  both  the  last  of  the 
Palaeozoic  and  the  first  of  the  Mesozoic  are  continental  beds,  as 
in  the  Karoo  formation  of  Africa.  It  has  been  assumed  that  in 
at  least  one  locality  in  India  the  succession  from  the  Palaeozoic  to 
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Fio,  1567.  —  aiff  of  Shil-Shal.  near  Rimkin  Paiar,  Himalaya  Mts.  (After 
C.  Dimer.)  Altitude  between  4700  and  5700  meters,  i,  Older  Pabeozoic; 
J,  Carbooic  qunrtdtea;  3,  beds  with  Productus  and  Lower  Triassic  fosuls 
{Otoctras  woodtimrdi,  Fif;.  156S);  4-10,  Triassic  beds  (4,  Virglorien;  5,  DacntUa 
beds;  6,  Hauerites  beds;  7,  Halorita  beds;  8,  beds  with  Sptriferina  griesbacki; 
9,  SataiUes  beds;   10,  massive  limestones  (Khfttic)). 


the  Mesozoic  is  complete,  the  earliest  marine  deposits  of  the 

Triassic  following  immediately  above  the  last  marine  beds  of  the 

Permian.     In    the   Himalayas 

(Fig.  1567) ,  beds  with  PfodwdiM 

and     Lower    Triassic     fossils 

{Otoceras  woodwardi,  Fig.  1568) 

fonn   apparently   a   transition 

series  from   the  Palaeozoic   to 

the  Mesozoic.     More  recently, 

however,  doubt  has  been  cast 

on    the    completeness    of    the 

Palfeozoic  series  in  that  region, 

and  it  appears  that  even  there 


Fig.  1568. — OUxerai  woodwardi,  sd 


_„  J  ...  .  ,„  t  early  Triasuc  ammonoid  with  ceratitk 

>  pronounced  hmtus  ejistt  be-    ,„J^   _,_,^;,,^.  B,,p.„„j,,,„. 

tween    the    Permian   and   the 

Triassic. 


apertural  vi 
id,  outer  lobe;    sli,  sli,  first 
and    second    lateral    lobe;    es,    outer 
saddle;  nu,  median  saddle;  iii,is],  first 
and   second  lateral  saddles).      Lower 
geography,     this    implies     that     Triassic,  Shal-Shal  Cliff,  in  the  Hima- 
Ihe   oceanic    waters    retreated    layas.    (From  Steinmann.) 


Interpreted  in  terms  of  palieo- 
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from  the  continents  at  the  dose  of  Palasozoic  time  and  did  not 
return  until  some  time  later,  when  a  new  marine  fauna  had 
developed.  It  is  probable,  however,,  that  in  regions  of  con- 
tinental sedimentation  the  interruption  was  not  a  pronounced 
one,  and  so  we  find,  in  some  sections  at  least,  such  as  those 
of  South  Africa  already  referred  to,  a  more  or  less  continuous 
series  of  ancient  land  animals  of  the  late  Palaeozoic  and  the  early 
Triassic  period  preserved  in  successive  beds  of  what  appears  to  be 
practically  a  imif  orm  series.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  change 
in  physical  conditions  and  in  area  of  deposition  was  more  marked 
in  North  America,  where  the  Palaeozoic  closed  with  the  pronounced 
Appalachian  and  other  disturbances,  than  it  was  in  Europe,  where 
the  areas  of  deposition  during  early  Mesozoic  time  remained 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  received  the  late  Palaeozoic 
deposits. 

CLASsmcAnoN  of  the  Tsiassic 

The  name  Triassic,  as  already  noted  (p.  605),  is  derived  from 
the  threefold  division  of  the  system  in  North  Germany  where  the 
deposits  were  first  studied  in  detail.  Here  we  meet  with  a  marine 
intercalated  between  two  continental  series,  though  the  upper 
one  again  becomes  in  part  marine.  This  threefold  division  is  as 
follows : 

■ 

Upper  Triassic  or  Keuper  with  RJueiic  at  the  top  (Keupezian) 
Middle  Triassic  or  Muschelkalk  (marine)  (Franconian) 
Lower  Triassic  or  Bunter  Sandslein  (Vosgian) 

A  more  complex  series  of  deposits  occurs  in  the  Alps  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin  generally,  where  the  following  subdivisions 
are  recognized  which  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the 
marine  phase  of  the  Triassic  of  other  parts  of  the  earth : 

{Rhstic 
Noric 
Kamic 
Middle  Triassic  f  Jal^dxc 

1  Anisic 
Lower  Triassic     Skytic 

Though  these  divisions  are  important  in  detailed  work,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  use  merely  the  threefold  division 
into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Triassic. 
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The  Triassic  System  in  North  America 

The  Eastern  Region.  —  We  have  seen  that  as  the  result  of  the 
folding  of  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  geosyncline,.a  new  geo- 
S3aicline  came  into  existence  to  the  east  of  the  resulting  mountains 


Fig.  1569.  — Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  Triassic  rocks  and  of  undivided 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks  in  North  America.     (After  Bailey  Willis.) 

and  upon  the  oldland  of  Appalachia.  The  full  size  of  this  geo- 
S3mcline  is  undetermined,  nor  is  it  known  to  what  extent  it  was  sep- 
arated from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east.  It  may  be  that  this 
ocean  had  access  to  the  deeper  part  of  the  geosyncline,  but  if  so 
this  portion  is  now  buried  beneath  younger  coastal  plain  strata. 

We  know  at  present  of  no  Lower  or  Middle  Triassic  in  eastern 
North  America,  but  beds  of  Upper  Triassic  age  (Newark  System) 
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are  found  at  intervals  from  Nova  ScoUa  to  South  Carolina  (Fig. 
1569).  They  are  entirely  of  cootinental  origin,  consisting  of  sand- 
stones and  shales,  usually  of  a  red  color,  of  arkoses,  and,  locally, 
of  conglomerates.    The  beds,  which  have  a  m;tiHrtnim  thjrknfffff 


Fig.  1570.  —  Calopierus  rtdjUldi  from  the  black  shales  in  the  Triaamc  sand- 
stone of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  New  Jersey.     (After  Newbeiry.) 

of  14,000  to  iS,ooofeet  (including  igneousmembers), abound  in  mud- 
cracks  (Fig.  758,  p.  40) ,  rill-marks,  day-galls,  raindrop  impres^ons, 
the  tracks  of  vertebrates  (reptiles),  and  other  evidence  of  river  0ood- 
plain  and  playa-lake  deposition,  while  the  more  massive  sandstones 
frequently  show  cross-bedding,  either  of  torrential  or  of  eolian  type. 
In  some  sections  the  deposit  U  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  ill- 
assorted  boulders  and  sand,  such  as  is  known  to  form  at  the  de- 
bouchure of  heavily  laden  torrential  streams  along  the  marpns  oi 


Fic.   \s^\.~'Isckyptn^ts  mkropterus  from   the  black  shale  in  the  TtiasMC 

sandstones  o[  the  Connecticut  Valley.     (Alter  Newbeiry.) 

desert  basins.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  in  New  Jersey  and 
southward,  these  formations  include  beds  of  black  shale  in  whidi 
the  bodies  of  fish  (ganoids)  are  wonderfully  well  preserved  (Figs. 
1570,  1571).  These  fish  beds  occur  in  at  least  two  distinct 
horizons.  In  the  southern  areas  (Virginia,  North  Carolina)  beds 
of  coal  of  considerable  economic  importance  are  included  in  this 
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series  of  deposits,  while  associated  with  the  coal  and  also  occurring 
apart  from  it  are  the  remains  of  plants  indicative  of  Rhsetic  age.   . 
Thick  beds  of  black  shale,  abounding  in  the  shells  of  the  little 
crustacean  Estkeria  (Fig.  1607),  also  occur. 


Fig.  1571.  —  Generalized  cross-section  from  the  Palisade  region  of  New 
Jersey  10  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  New  Haven,  showing  the  complementary 
arrangement  of  the  strata  aod  lava  sheets,  suggesting  that  they  may  have  been 
part  o(  the  game  series  arched  and  separated  by  erouon.  The  diagram  is  fore- 
shortened and  simplified.  (For  detail  of  Connecticut  Valley  region  see  Fig. 
15S0.)  AT,  Anterior  trap  (lava)  sheet.  MT,  Main  trap  (lava)  sheet  The 
West  Rode  trap  is  intruded,  that  of  the  Palisades  trap  is  intruded,  and  that  of 
the  Watchung  Mountains  represents  flows.    FT,  fault.    (Original.) 

Igneous  rocks,  chiefiy  basalts,  are  very  characteristic  of  these 
deposits  in  all  the  northern  areas,  occurring  both  as  contempora- 
neous surface  £ow3  and  as  intruded  sills,  and  more  rarely  as  dikes. 
Imposing  examples  of  the  lava  flows  are  found  in  the  great  basaltic 
masses  which  form  the  cliffs  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Coast  of  Nova 


Fic.  1573.  — The  New  England  r^on  during  the  late  Paleozoic.  The 
surface  was  mountainous,  the  Paheozoic  strata  and  crystallines  having  been 
folded  during  the  Taconic  and  Appalachian  dbturbances.     (Barrell,) 

Scotia  and  terminate  on  the  north  in  Capes  Blomidon  and  Split, 
and  the  magnificent  cliSs  of  Cape  d'Or  (Figs.  449,  p.  533  and 
484,  p.  577,  Pt.  I).  Another  splendid  example  is  the  great 
Holyoke  diabase  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  a  sheet  400  feet  thick 
and  a  or  3  noiles  in  width.     Others  are  found  in  the  Watchung 
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Mount^ns  of  New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania.    Beds  of  volcanic 
tuff  and  agglomerate  are  widespread. 

A  typical  example  of  an  intruded  sill  formed  during  this  period 
of  volcanidty  is  seen  in  the  thick  trap  or  diabase  sheet  which  forms 


Fio.  I S74.  —  PenefduMtKHi  occuiied  during  the  Lower  and  Middle  Tnuiic. 
The  begiiiiiiiig  of  Neo-Triasuc  time  nutrked  renewed  sediment&tion  ofa  con- 
tinental chukcter  upon  the  old  penepl&ne.    (BarrelL) 

the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  (Fig.  140,  p.  197,  Pt.  I),  while  a  amilar 
trap  sheet  occurs  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  (Figs.  1572;  1580). 

These  continental  Upper  Triassic  deposits  are  to-day  distributed 
in  a  series  of  isolated  patches  along  the  Atlantic  border,  the  three 


largest  lying  in  western  Nova  Scotia,  the  Connecticut  Valley 
area,  and  the  New  York-New  Jersey-Pennsylvania  area.  These 
and  the  other  smaller  areas  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
are  mere  erosion  remnants  of  once  much  more  extensive  deposits. 
In  many  cases  the  remnants  have  been  preserved  by  being  faulted 


-  Dialocation  and  block  faulting  afiFecting  the  NemA  itnta  in 
juiaiKC  tune.    (BurelL) 
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down  beneath  the  level  of  erosion,  which  in  post-l'riassic  time  re- 
duced this  region  to  a  peneplane. 

It  has  been  held  that  some  of  these  deposits,  notably  those  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  were  formed  in  depressions  bounded  by 
faults  alot^  which  more  or  less  movement  was  taking  place  during 
the  deposition  (Figs.  1575-1580),    While  probably  true  for  certun 


Fio.  1577. —  The  Mcond  penepUnatkni  of  the  rr^on,  afiecting  tbe  Neimrk 
depouts.     Cretaceous  time.     (Barrell.) 

sections,  this  is  not  always  so.  Indeed,  in  many  places  where 
the  deposits  abut  against  a  fault-plane,  the  material  in  the  sedi- 
ment differs  from  that  composing  the  wall-rock,  whereas,  if  this 
fault  represented  a  growing  cliff  during  the  accumulation  of  the 
sediment  at  its  base,  there  should  be  a  large  amount  of  material 
derived  directly  from  this  cliff  itself,  as  is  indeed  the  case  in  some 
sections.  From  this  and  other  arguments  we  conclude  that  many 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  faults  are  of  post-Triassic  (probably 


Fio,  1578.  —  Renewal  of  valley  cutting.    Carving  of  valleys  on  softer  strata. 

Qose  o(  Tertiary  time.     (Barrell.) 

Jurassic)  origin.  The  igneous  intrusions  and  surface  flows,  as  well 
as  the  tufl  beds,  indicate  that  volcanism  was  active  throughout 
later  Triassic  time  in  eastern  North  America,  and  a  part  of  the 
faulting  may  have  accompanied  the  volcanic  manifestations.  Not 
infrequently  the  lava-Sows  seem  to  have  covered  bodies  of  shallow, 
standing  water,  or  overspread  a  flood-plain  deposit  still  saturated 
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with  water.  In  such  cases  the  base  of  the  lava  sheet  was  rendered 
porous  by  the  resulting  steam,  while  sand  and  mud  was  not  in- 
frequently carried  up  into  the  lava-sheet  for  some  distance  by  the 


Fig.  1579-  — The  Connecticut  r^ion  during  the  Gkdal  period.    (Barrel!.) 

violent  activities  of  the  expanding  steam.  Subsequently  the  cavi- 
ties in  the  lava-sheet  were  Med  with  mineral  matter,  forming 
geodes  and  pockets  lined  with  crystals  of  amethyst,  etc.,  or  more 
or.  less  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  zeolitic  and  other  minerals. 


Bp  and  section  of  the  ConDccticut  Valley  regioo  (Newuk 
depouts)  aa  existing  lo-day.    (Barrel!.) 
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* 

Famous  deposits  of  such  minerals  are  found  in  the  basal  portion 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  mass,  and  in  that  of  New  Jersey  (Paterson 
region). 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine,  the  great  mass  of  material 
which  is  comprised  in  these  continental  deposits  of  Triassic  age 
is  derived  from  the  west,  in  large  part  from  the  erosion  of 
the  eastern  folds  of  the  Old  Appalachian  Mountains.  The 
probable  relationship  is  indicated  in  the  following  diagram  (Fig. 
1581).  This  relation  holds  true  for  the  later  Mesozoic  deposits 
of  this  region  as  well,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  fact  that 


•EST 


A^FAUOHU 


■AST 


•mauchu*   otosvNCLin 


raviOK    oranioLiai 
OentlHMtal  TrUMl* 


-^v^=7^vV*>' 


Fig.  1 581.  —  Sections  illustrating  the  eastward  migration  of  the  Appalachian 
geosyndine  and  the  development  of  the  Newark  geosyncUne.  a,  the  Appala- 
chian geosyncline  of  deposition  as  it  existed  to  the  end  of  Paleozoic  time.  The 
source  of  the  clastic  sediment  was  on  the  east  in  Appalachia.  h^  the  Palaeozoic 
sediments  folded  to  form  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Th§  Newark  geosyn- 
cline is  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  Appalachia.    (Original.) 

during  Palaeozoic  time  the  great  mass  of  sediment  was  derived 
from  Appalachia  on  the  east.  Deposits  of  this  type  are  prin- 
cipally formed  on  the  leeward  side  of  mountain-chains  which  are 
of  sufficient  height  to  deprive  the  winds  of  most  of  their  moisture 
in  crossing  them.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  prevailing 
or  planetary  winds  of  the  Mesozoic  in  this  region  were  westerlies 
as  they  are  to-day,  whereas  in  Palaeozoic  time  they  were  easterlies, 
such  as  are  found  farther  south  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  Such  an  inversion  of  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds  is 
readily  explained  if  we  may  assume  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
poles  of  the  earth  at  the  end  of  Palaeozoic  time,  this  change  es- 
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tablishing  essentially  the  coaditions  which  exist  to-day.  How- 
ever, until  the  posdbihty  of  such  a  pronounoed  rearraDgement 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  shown  by  other  facts,  this  explanation 
can  be  accepted  only  in  a  tentative  manner.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  difficidt  to  e^lain  these  changes  by  any  purely  local 
rearrangements  of  land  and  sea  and  of  ocean-currents,  such  as 
are  often  appealed  to. 

Western  North  America.  —  In  western  North  America,  the  stage 
setting  for  the  develc^ment  of  the  Triassic  and  Jutasdc  sequences  of 


Fig.  is8j.  —  Diagrammatic  sections  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  Pal«o- 
cordilteran  mountains  and  the  Neo-cordilleran  f;eosyncline  and  Piedmont  baun. 
The  PaUeozoic  strata  were  folded  at  the  end  of  Palieozoic  time,  and  two  ba^s 
of  deposition  were  formed,  separated  by  these  mountains.  In  the  eastern  one, 
continental  sediments  were  the  chief  deposits,  in  the  western,  marine  beds 
accumulated  throughout  Mesozoic  time.     (Original,) 

events  was  produced  by  the  formation  of  the  Palieocordilleran 
Mountains  through  the  folding  of  the  Palsozoic  strata  which  had 
been  deposited  in  the  Palicocordilleran  geosyndine,  and  by  the 
accompanying  formation  of  the  Cordilleran  geosyndine  to  the  west. 
As  these  mountain-foldings  affected  primarily  the  deeper  portion 
of  the  old  Palieocordilleran  geosyndine  in  which  the  Palaeozoic 
deposits  were  thickest,  there  rem^ed  a  portion  of  that  geo- 
synclinal  region,  to  the  east  of  this  new-formed  mountain  range, 
where  the  older  strata  were  but  little  or  not  at  all  affected.  The 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  strata  which  accumulated  in  this  more 
eastern  region  had  essentially  a  concordant  relation  to  the  older 
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sediments,  though  as  the  folded  strata  of  the  mountains  were  being 
worn  down  some  of  the  younger  beds  also  came  to  rest  imcon- 
formably  upon  their  eroded  edges.  We  will  speak  of  this  eastern 
basin  of  deposition  as  the  Cordilleran  Piedmont  basin  or  trough. 
West  of  the  newly  formed  mountain  chain  lay  the  main  Cor- 
dilleran geosyndine,  formed  upon  the  old  crystallines,  which 
furnished  a  large  part  of  the  material  of  the  terrigenous  beds  of  the 
Palaeozoic.  In  this  trough  or  geosyndine  the  Triassic  beds  rest, 
therefore,  directly  upon  the  pre-Palaozoic  rocks.  Whether  there 
was  any  intercommunication  between  the  western  and  eastern 
troughs  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Palaeocordilleran  Moun- 
tains is  as  yet  unknown,  but  the  similarity  of  the  faunas  seems  to 
suggest  that  such  was  the  case.  The  relationships  of  these  areas 
of  deposition  to  each  other  and  to  the  Palsocordilleran  Moimtains 
is  shown  in  the  preceding  cross-sections  (Fig.  1582). 

Triassic  Deposits  in  the  Cordilleran  Piedmont  Basin 

United  States.  —  The  southern  part  of  this  basin  or  trough, 
which  extended  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  was  the  site  of 
continental  sedimentation  of  material,  derived  in  large  part  by 
erosion  of  the  strata  of  the  Palseocordilleran  Mountains.  Since 
these  mountains  lay  in  the  path  of  the  westerlies,  or  southwesterlies, 
and  since  they  were  apparently  high  enough  eflFectively  to  de- 
prive these  winds  of  most  of  their  moisture,  the  climate  to  the  east 
of  the  moimtains  became  arid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  deposits 
were  thoroughly  oxidized,  and  are  now  in  large  part  red  beds.  These 
Triassic  red  beds  rest  in  general  conformably  upon  the  Palaeozoic 
in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  elsewhere,  and  they 
are  to-day  exposed  in  the  Colorado  Plateau  region  and  in  the  Front 
Ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  a  few  cases,  as  in  the  Grand 
River  Valley  sections,  the  contact  between  the  Triassic  {Dolores) 
and  the  Palaeozoic  beds  shows  a  slight  unconformity,  the  older 
beds  dipping  at  a  moderate  angle,  while  the  Triassic  strata  rest 
upon  the  eroded  surfaces  of  various  members  of  this  older  series. 
Here,  then,  is  indicated  a  sUght  disturbance,  probably  a  doming  of 
the  older  strata  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Palaeocordilleran 
Mountains  farther  west.  This  disturbance  was  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  the  domes  and  basins,  and  of  the  synclines  and  anti- 
clines between  them,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  during 
the  Appalachian  folding. 
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The  general  relationship  of  the  Triassic  strata  of  this  region 
will  be  made  clear  by  a  comparison  of  two  sections,  one  in  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Colorado  River,  the  other  in  the  Ouray  and  Telluride 
districts  of  Colorado,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding  (Fig.  1583). 
In  both  sections  the  Triassic  beds  lie  upon  Permian  strata,  the 
contact  being  a  disconf ormable  or  even  slightly  unconformable  one 
in  the  northeast,  J)ut  apparently,  though  probably  not  actually, 
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Fig.  1583.  — A  comparifion  of  columnar  sections  of  the  Triassic  beds  of 
southwestern  Arizona  with  those  of  southwestern  Colorado.  This  shows  the 
thinning  and  overlapping  of  the  successive  divisions  of  the  Triassic,  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast  or  away  from  the  Pabeo-cordiUeran  mountains, 
the  source  of  supply  of  the  clastic  material.  The  Triassic  beds  rest  discon- 
formably  upon  continental  Permian,  and  are  disconformably  succeeded  by 
continental  Jurassic.     (Original.) 

conformable  in  the  southwest.  In  both  cases  the  series  begins 
with  conglomerate  beds  and  is  followed  by  sands  and  clays,  but 
there  is  an  older  series,  the  Skinarump,  in  the  southwestern  region 
which  is  absent  in  the  northeastern  section,  where  by  overlap  the 
lower  Dolores,  equivalent  probably  to  the  higher  part  only  of  the 
Leroux  of  the  Arizona  section,  rests  directly  upon  the  Permian. 
The  upper  Dolores,  which  corresponds  to  the  lower  Painted  Desert 
beds  of  the  Little  Colorado  section,  is  probably  incomplete,  as  there 
is  an  erosion  interval  between  the  Dolores  and  the  La  Plata 
(Jurassic). 
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As  these  deposits  are  all  continental  in  origin  and  clearly  derived 
from  the  southwest,  it  is  evident  that  the  overlap  is  away  from 
the  source  of  supply  and  is  of  the  type  characteristic  of  alluvial 
fans.  The  relationship  of  these  strata  at  the  time  of  their  formation 
was  therefore  something  like  that  shown  in  the  following  diagram 
(Fig.  1584.    Compare  dso  Figs.  382  a-c,  pp.  465,  466,  Pt.  I). 
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Fig.  1584.  —  Ideal  section  restoring  the  conditions  in  the  Neo-cordilleran 
Piedmont  Basin  (Colorado  geosyncline)  in  Triassic  time.  The  locations  of 
the  sections  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  1583,  are  given.    (Original.) 


The  Shinarump  comprises  conglomerates,  coarse,  often  cross-bedded  sand- 
stones, and  variegated  marls.  The  conglomerates  contain  an  abundance  of 
fragments  of  silicified  wood.  The  Leroux  formation  consists  mainly  of  varie- 
gated argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls,  followed  by  sandstones,  limestones 
with  flint  fragments,  and  at  the  top  by  more  calcareous  marls.  In  this  series  is 
found  one  of  the  famous  petrified  forests  of  Arizona,  consisting  of  logs  of  wood 
which  have  become  changed  to  agate  (Fig.  1585).  This  wood  represents  the 
trees  which  probably  grew  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Palso<ordiUeran  Moun- 
tains, from  which  they  were  washed  down  during  heavy  freshets  and  buried  in 
the  accumulating  strata.  Bones  of  crocodiles  are  also  found  here,  and  again 
in  the  equivalent  lower  Dolores  beds  to  the  northeast.  These  lower  Dolores 
beds  are  composed  of  variable  sandstones,  limestone  conglomerates,  and  shales, 
partly  greenish  or  gray  in  color  and  persistently  fossiliferous  at  certain  horizons, 
the  fossib  being  belodont  crocodile  remains  and  other  reptiles.  The  bones  are 
common  in  the  conglomerates,  where  they  are  much  worn.  Occasionally 
fresh-water  shells  are  found  {Unto,  Vivipara,  ante,  pp.  51,  52). 

The  lower  Painted  Desert  beds  of  the  Arizona  sections  begin  with  soft, 
'  friable,  argillaceous  sandstones  of  orange  color  (100  ft.)  followed  by  variegated, 
brilliantly  colored,  and  irregularly  stratified  sandstones  (800  ft.).  They  are 
in  turn  followed  by  cross-bedded  sandstones,  probably  of  Jurassic  age.  The 
equivalent  of  this  series  in  Colorado,  where  it  b  often  removed  by  Jurassic 
erosion,  b  a  fine  shale  of  strong  red  color,  and  bands  of  massive  sandstone, 
generally  without  cross-bedding,  20  or  more  feet  in  thickness,  of  fine  and  even 
grain. 
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While  these  continental  beds  were  accumulating  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  basin,  ,the  northern  part  was  invaded  by  the  sea  from 
the  northwest,  and  there  the  strata  were  mainly  of  marine  origin, 
as  they  are  in  the  geosyncline  to  the  west  of  the  Palxocordilleian 
ranges.  These  strata  are  now  found  in  parts  of  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  northern  Utah,  where  they  rest  with  apparent  confotmity 
(probably  disconfonnably)  upon  the  Pennian  beds,  whidi  here  are 


phosphate-bearing  (Phosphoria  formations).    All  these  strata  have 
been  much  deformed  by  post-Cretaceous  disturbances. 

The  Triassic  series  begins  with  thin-bedded  sands,  shales,  and 
limestones,  with  marine  fossils  {Myalina,  etc.),  or  with  red  beds 
m  some  sections  {Woodside  shale)  looo  to  1800  feet  thick  followed 
by  limestones  with  shale  beds  up  to  aooo  feet  in  thickness  {Thaynts 
limestone).  In  the  lower  part  of  this  limestone  is  foimd  the  char- 
acteristic lower  Triassic  cephalopod,  Meekoceras  (Figs.  1586  a,  b), 
one  of  the  ceratite  types,  while  other  cephalopods  occur  in  higher 
horizons  {Tirolites,  Columbites,  Figs.  1586  c-f,  etc.).  In  general, 
this  series  becomes  more  shaly  and  sandy  as  it  is  traced  southward 
into  Utah.     Above  the  limestone  follows  a  second  clastic  series 
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Fig.   1586. — Triassic  ctphalopods  of  western   North   America.      (Cordil- 

Uran  PiedmoDt  basin ;  see  Fig.  1583.)  a,  b,  Metkoceras  pacilUlnalitm,  Lowest 

Triassic.  e-/,  CMiiminUs  paritittuit.  Lower  Triassic  (above  the  Uttkocerat 
beds).    (I.  F.) 

{Ankareh  shale,  670-1500  feet  thick)  with  intercalated  limestones, 
which  merges  southward  into  red  or  maroon-colored  beds.  This 
in  turn  is  succeeded  by  a  cross-bedded  reddish  or  white  sand- 
stone (Nugget  sandstone,  i^oo  feet  thick)  wiiich  may  be  in  part 
of  Jurassic  age. 

Canadian  Extension  and  Alaska.  —  Sliales  and  limestones  with 
marine  fossils  are  found  farther  north  in  the  probable  continua- 
tion of  this  basin,  where  they  are  often  complicated  by  extensive 
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volcanic  beds.  As  the  Palseocordilleran  Mountain  range  probably 
passed  beyond  the  present  borders  of  the  continent  near  the  inter- 
national line,  the  Triassic  strata  of  the  Pacific  region  of  Canada 
belong  in  this  belt  and  they  are  concordant  with  the  underlying 
Palaeozoic,  having  been  deposited  to  the  east  of  the  deformed  belt. 
These  beds  are  exposed  on  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
and  again  150  miles  east,  on  Thompson  River  in  the  Kamloops 
district  of  British  Columbia.  A  northward  continuation  of  this 
same  series  is  found  in  Alaska  where,  though  as  yet  little  known, 
it  rests  disconformably  upon  the  Palaeozoics.  Near  Mt.  St.  Elias 
Triassic  basalts  have  a  thickness  of  4000  feet,  and  are  overlain 
by  Upper  Triassic  limestones  {ChUistone  formation)  of  similar 
thickness,  and  these  by  dark  shales  2500  feet  thick.  These  beds 
were  folded  at  the  end  of  Triassic  time,  for  the  Jurassic  beds  lie 
unconformably  upon  them  (Chitistone  disturbance  of  Schuchert). 
Other  Triassic  beds,  chiefly  of  marine  origin,  are  widespread  over 
Alaska  as  far  as  Cape  Thompson  on  the  northwest  coast.  Marine 
Triassic  beds  are  also  found  on  the  islands  of  Arctic  North  America, 
northwest  Greenland,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  eastern  Greenland. 
(See  map.  Fig.  1569.)  That  the  eastern  border  of  the  Triassic 
Piedmont  basin  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  in 
British  Columbia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  where  the  eastern 
range  is  cut  by  river  channels,  beds  of  Triassic  age,  often  with 
marine  fossils,  are  found. 

Triassic  of  the  Western  (CordiUeran)  GeosyncUne 

Western  United  States.  —  (See  map,  Fig.  1587.)  The  geo- 
syncline  which  was  developed  in  the  oldland  on  the  folding  of  the 
western  Palaeozoic  strata  (to  form  the  Palaeocordilleran  Moun- 
tains and  which  lay  to  the  west  of  these  mountains.  Fig.  1582) 
was  apparently  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  land  mass  of  whidi  the 
coastal  ranges  of  California  appear  to  be  renmants.  Whether 
this  boimding  land  mass  on  the  west  was  continuous  or  whether 
the  Pacific  had  access  to  the  geosyncline  across  it,  cannot  as  yet 
be  definitely  determined.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
geosyncline  communicated  with  the  Pacific  on  the  north.  The 
center  of  this  western  geosyncline  seems  to  have  been  located 
where  now  lie  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moimtains. 
In  Inyo  County,  California,  we  find  Lower  Triassic  marine  strata 
with  the  characteristic  ceratitic  cephalopod,  Meekoceras  gracilitaUs 
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Fio.  1587.  —  FtUcogeograpluc  m^  of  North  America,  showing  the  distributioD 
of  land  uid  sea  (blade)  in  Triassic  time.    (OrigioaJ.) 

(Fig.  1586  a-b),  and  other  characteristic  fossils  belonging  to  the 
North  Pacific  fauna  and  closely  related  to  forms  found  in  the 
Himalayas,  in  southern  Siberia,  in  Tibet,  and  in  Spitzbergen. 
Upper  Triassic  strata  are  represented  west  of  Lake  Tahoe  by  black 
slates  with  interbedded  limestones,  apparently  between  6000  and 
10,000  feet  thick. 
In  the  West  Humboldt  range  of  Nevada  the  Triassic  rocks  formed 
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in  this  geosyndine  are  again  well  exposed.  They  begin  with 
arkosic  sands  of  continental  origin  {Koipato  group)  repre- 
senting, according  to  King,  the  erosion  product  of  the  Weber 
quartzite  of  Pennsylvanian  age,  which  formed  the  crest  of  the  old 
Palaeocordilleran  range  on  the  east,  and  which  was  itself  formed 
of  the  debris  of  the  pre-Cambrian  aystallines.  The  Koipato 
formation  is  over  6000  feet  thick,  and  is  followed  conformably 
by  the  Star  Peak  group,  over  10,000  feet  thick  and  consisting  of 
three  great  limestone  zones  with  three  interbedded  quartzites, 
the  lower  of  which  is  similar  to  the  Koipato,  while  the  upper  are 
more  silicious.  The  fossils  of  the  lowest  limestone  indicate  late 
Middle  Triassic  (Ladinic),  while  the  highest  beds  represent  the 
Noric  horizon  of  Europe,  the  Rhaetic  being  apparently  absent. 

In  the  ELlamath  Mountains  of  northern  California  we  apparently 
approach  the  western  border  of  this  geosyndine,  for  there  Lower 
Triassic  beds'  are  wanting,  being  overlapped  by  bfsds  of  Middle 
and  Upper  Triassic  age^  These  beds  comprise  the  following 
succession  in  descending  order. 

UPPER  TRIASSIC 

Shaixs  with  Pseudotnonolis  subcircularis  (Fig.  1588)  (Noiic),  yeiy  thick. 

HossELKUs  UMESTONE  (parUy  Noric,  mosdy  Karnic) 400  feet 

MIDDLE  TRIASSIC 

Shaies  with  ProlfMhyceras  homfrayi  (Lsu^xiic) xoofeet 

Prrr  formation  (Ladinic  and  Anisic?) 2000-3000  feet 

Hiatus 
PRE-TRIASSIC  BASEMENT 

The  beds  are  all  much  disturbed  by  later  folding  and  faulting. 
They  have  also  suffered  metamorphism,  and  have  been  subject 
to  much  erosion.  In  some  sections  (Redding  region)  the  Pitt  for- 
mation is  preceded  by  flows  and  by  tuffs  of  rhyolite  (500  feet)  and 
this  by  andesites  (1000  feet)  which  rest  upon  Penneylvanian  beds. 

Mexico  and  Central  America.  —  The  western  geosyncline  can  be 
traced  southward  into  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  the  state 
of  Sonora,  Mexico,  continental  Upper  Triassic  (Keuper  and  Rhaetic) 
beds  with  coal  and  plant  remains  occur.  Farther  south  near 
Zacatecas  City,  marine  Upper  Triassic  beds  (Karnic),  with  char- 
acteristic fossils,  and  intimately  associated  with  greenstones,  rest 
unconformably  upon  the  ancient  schists  and  are  themselves  folded. 
Southwestward  from  this,  in  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
only  continental  beds  of   Upper  Triassic  age  are   known.     lu 
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Nicaragua  these  carry  cycad  remains,  and  are  cut  by  silver-bearing 
veins.  They  appear  to  have  been  deposited  along  the  south- 
western margin  of  a  mountain  range  which  extended  through 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  apparently  across  the  path  of  the 
northeasterly  trade-winds  which  characterize  this  region  to-day. 

The  Tkussic  of  South  America 

Two  thousand  miles  south  from  Nicaragua,  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  Triassic  beds  are  again  found.  The  region  which  now 
constitutes  the  Andean  chain  was 
then  a  geosyncline,  but  whether 
this  was  a  continuation  of  the 
western  geosyncline  of  North 
America  or  not  is  undetermined. 
Both  marine  and  non-marine  de- 
posits occur  there,  the  former  with 
the  characteristic  pelecypod  Piei*- 
domonoHs  subcircularis  (Fig.  1588), 
foimd  in  the   Upper  Triassic  of 

western  North  America  (Noric),  ■^.J^.~ f'''^T^^."^ 

.               ,  ,          „,       .      „  ci«Wiirti, left  valve  X*.    A  chanc- 

the   latter  with    a   Rhsetic    flora  teristk    pelecypod   of    the    marine 

and  sometimes  with  coal.     Simi-  Upper  Triaasic  of    wMtem   North 

lar  beds  are  also  found  in  Argen-    ■V»=""'  ^"^  ^T^\  '''/■J{'^'^ 
.    .  *  of  European  authors.)     (I.  F.) 

tme.     Throughout   most  of   this 

region  the  Upper  Triassic  beds  are  conformably  succeeded  by 
marine  Lower  Jurassic  beds. 

The  Twassic  op  Ettxope 

Lower  Tiiusic.  —  The  get^raphy  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of 
Triassic  time  showed  considerable  modification  from  that  of  the 
preceding  periods.  A  continuous  land  mass  shut  out  the  Atlantic 
on  the  west  and  northwest,  this  land  extending  from  Scotland  to 
Scandinavia  on  the  one  hand  and  to  France,  Spain,  and  North 
Africa  on  the  other.  The  Armorican  chain  had  become  part  of  a 
broader  land-mass  which  included  most  of  France,  but  with  the 
beginning  of  a  north-south  depression  in  the  Rhone  and  Rhine 
Valley  regions,  which  in  Middle  Triassic  time  became  a  pathway 
for  the  transgressing  sea,  the  Variscian  chain  had  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  Armorican  chain  and  was  now  continued  southward 
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in  a  mountainous  peninsula  through  Cornea  and  Sardinia  (Tyr- 
rhenian peninsula).  This  independent  system,  the  remnant  of 
the  Variscian  chain,  constituted  the  Vindelician  chain  of  Mesozoic 
geography.  Italy  was  apparently  separated  from  Europe  and 
formed  a  northward  projecting  peninsula  from  Africa.  These 
features  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  palaeogeographic  m^ 
(Fig.  1589). 

Three  great  basins  of  deposition  existed  at  this  time :  the   North 
European,  occupying  more  or  less  of  the  area  covered  by  the 


Fig.  1589.  —  PabeogeogTaphic  map  of  Europe,  showing  the  distributkni  of 
landandsea  (black)  and  theareasof  continental  sedimentation  in  early  Tiiasaic 
time.  ['  =  the  Vindelician  chain  with  a  southern  extension  into  Sardinia  and 
an  eastern  one  north  of  the  Tethys  Sea.     (Original.) 

north  European  Permian  basin;  the  Balearic,  occupying  the 
western  Mediterranean  of  to-day  between  the  Tyrrhenian  peninsula 
and  central  Spain,  and  the  Main  Mediterranean  basin,  or  Tethys,^ 
which  occupied  the  region  of  the  modem  Alps,  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  Greece,  and  thence  extended  eastward  over  the 
region  occupied  to-day  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  into  southern  Asia.  This  last  basin 
was  occupied  by  marine  waters ;  during  Lower  Triassic  time,  the 
other  two  were  dry  basins  which  received  only  continental  sedi- 
>  Named  »  by  Sucas,  after  1ii96t,  a  aca-godden,  wife  of  Occaniu. 
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Fio.  1590— New  Red  or  Triasuc  Sandstone  of  Cheshire,  England,  showing 
eoUan  cross-bedding.     (Bridah  Association,  photo,  from  Lake  and  Rutall.) 

ments,  though  in  Middle  Triassic  time  these,  too,  were  flooded  by 
the  sea. 

From  the  uplands  on  the  west  streams  carried  the  product  of 
disintegration  of  the  rocks  into  the  two 
western  basins  which,  because  of  their 
mountain-enclosed  character,  were  es- 
sentially deserts.  These  deposits  are  now 
represented  by  red  and  variegated  sand- 
stones, clays,  and  conglomerates,  several 
thousand  feet  in  thickness.  They  con- 
stitute the  lower  part  of  the  Nenv  Red 
Sandstone  of  England  (Fig.  1590),  the 
Vospan  sandstone  of  northern  France  and 
the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  the  Bunter 
Sandstein  of  the  Black  Forest  and  northern 
Germany  in  general.  Tn  the  middle  of 
this  series  the  evidence  of  widespread 
desert  conditions  is  most  marked,  many 

portions  of  the  sandstone  representing  Fia.  1591-— Voliziaheie- 
consolidated  sand  dunes.  The  modern  rapkyUa,  a  branch  with  long 
Vosge,  and  Black  Forest  regions  »e,e  ^tSl^uUtlS; 
one  of  .the  centers  of  stream  debouchure,  Xria&sic  (upper  Buntsand- 
for    there    the    deposits   are   often    very    stein).    (After  Steinmann.) 
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coarse,  as  they  are  along  mountainous  margins  of  modem  deserts. 
The  great  mass  of  sediment  came  from  the  east  and  south  from 
the  Armorican  land  mass  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Vindelidan 
chain  on  the  other.  The  Scandinavian  region  on  the  north 
appears  to  have  been  of  low  relief. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  sandstone  series  (Rllth  division)  the 
remains  of  the  coniferous  trees  {VoUzia,  Fig.  1591)  which  grew 


Fic.  1591. —  Cross-section  through  Salzgitter,  northwestern  Gennaoy. 
t,  Uf^r  Buntsandstein  (Rath)  with  Myophoria  cailala;  3,  Rock  salt  with 
intercalationsofu3hydrite(ii)  and  potash  salt  (i);  3,  Red  clays  with  if yo^Wta 
CMlata;  4,  Muschelkalk.    (After  Kayser.) 


Upon  the  higher  mountain  slopes  were  buried  in  micaceous  sand- 
stones which  were  formed  near  the  mountains,  and  which,  farther 
in  the  basin,  merge 
into  marls,  dolomites, 
and  limestones,  with 
a  sparse  marine  fauna, 
which  indicates  that 
the  sea  had  begun  to 
transgress  into  this 
basin.  As  the  climate 
was  still  semi-arid, 
gypsum  and  salt  de- 
posits, with  some  pot- 
ash salts,  were  formed 
in  marginal  lagoons 
along  the  sea  (Fig. 
159a).  Nevertheless, 
the  climate  was 
moisler  than  during 
the  earlier  part  of  Triassic  time.  The  great  amphibians  (C/wrorte- 
rium)  took  advantage  of  this  condition  to  wander  far  and  wide 


Fig.  1593.  —Tracks  (in  relief)  of  Chirothfrium, 
Buntsandstein,  Hessberg,  Germany.  (From  Haas' 
LeitjassUien.) 
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over  these  plains,  and  left  their  foot-prints  in  the  sands  and  muds 
of  the  river  flood-plains  (Fig.  1593). 

The  Lower  Triassic  of  the  Balearic  basin  was  deposited  over 
southern  France,  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  (a  lowland  at  that 
time),  eastern  ^lain,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Sardinia,  together  with  the  intervening  region  now  buried  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  but  at  that  time  the  floor  of  a 
desert  basin.  In  other  words,  the  present  mountains,  islands,  and 
sea  bottoms  of  the  region  were  replaced  by  a  continuous  level 
ba^  floor,  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains  which  have  since  dis- 
appeared. The  source  of  the  sediments,  which  are  sands  and  clays, 
was  chiefly  in  the  uplands  of  France  and  Spain,  and  from  these 
regions  they  spread  outward,  carried  by  intermittent  streams  and 


Fio.  1594.  — DiagTunmatic  section  (ideal),  showing  the  east-west  relftticMi- 
Mp  of  the  Triassic  strata  in  northern  Europe.  In  England  the  series  compriacs 
red  sandstones  throughout  (New  Red  Sandstone),  in  Germany  the  threefold 
division  into  Buntsandstein,  Muschelkalk,  and  Keuper  is  typically  developed. 
(Original.) 

in  part  probably  by  wind.  Many  of  the  beds  are  red,  and  the  series 
generally  begins  with  conglomerates  which  rest  upon  the  eroded 
surfaces  of  various  older  formations.  The  thickness  of  the  de- 
posit in  the  center  of  this  basin  was  about  500  meters.  A  remnant 
only  of  this  is  seen  to-day  on  the  Balearic  Islands.  Along  the 
western  margin  of  the  Tyrrhenian  peninsula,  the  sediments  were 
chiefly  of  local  origin.  As  was  the  case  in  the  northern  basin,  the 
Lower  Triassic  of  the  Balearic  basin  shows  in  the  upper  portion 
the  influence  of  the  transgressing  sea. 

The  main  Mediterranean  basin  or  Tethys,  which  at  this  time 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Vindelician  chain  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Tyrrhenian  land  tongue  and  the  Italian  peninsula  (then 
a  part  of  Africa),  was  occupied  by  the  sea,  and  there  the  deposits 
are  mainly  of  the  marine  type,  though  along  the  margin,  especially 
in  the  lee  of  the  western  mountainous  coast,  heavy  deposits  ac- 
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cumulated,  in  part  above  the  sea-level.  It  was  there  that  the  great 
salt  deposits  of  the  Alpine  region  (Salzburg,  Hallstatt,  Berchtes- 
garden,  etc.)  were  fonned  in  marginal  lagoons  of  the  sea,  because 
the  mountains  acted  as  a  barrier  to  the  westerly  winds  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  moisture,  so  that,  when  they  descended  <m 
the  east  or  leeward  side,  they  had  become  drying  winds.  These 
salt  deposits  were  exploited  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the 
begiiming  of  the  Christian  era,  and  they  are  still  an  important 
source  of  salt  in  Europe.    Many  records  of  primitive  salt  workers 


have  been  preserved  in  some  of  the  older  mines,  especially  in  the 
Hallstatt  region. 

Similar  more  or  less  continental  beds  of  Lower  Triassic  age  were 
formed  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Italian  land  mass,  in  the 
region  of  the  present  Balkan  states,  in  parts  of  eastern  Greece, 
and  in  Crete.  More  open  marine  deposits  were  formed  farther  east 
along  the  borders  of  the  present  Black  Sea,  and  these  waters  ex- 
tended eastward  and  became  confluent  with  those  which  then  cov- 
ered northern  India,  the  Himalaya  region,  southern  Turkestan,  etc 

The  Middle  Triassic.  —  This  was  a  period  of  great  transgressioa 
of  the  sea,  which  entered  the  basins  where  formerly  continental 
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sedimentation  prevailed,  and   so  covered   the   continental   beds 
with  a  marine  limestone,  the  Muschelkalk.    Three  distinct  trans- 
gressive  seas  are  recognizable:    i.  The  Boreal  or  Russian  Sea, 
which  penetrated  into  the   north  European  Banter  basin  (Fig. 
1595),  but  did  not  reach  England,  where  continental  red  beds 
continued  to  be  deposited;   2.   The  Atlantic,  which  entered  across 
southern  Spain,  filling  the  Balearic  basin,  and  became  confluent 
with  the  northern  basin  through  the  Rhone-Rhine  straits;    and^ 
3.  The  Mediterranean  (Tethys)  sea,  which  submerged  a  part  of 
the  Greco-Italian  lands,  and  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  Vindelician 
Mountains  and  the  Tyrrhenian  penin- 
sula,   becoming    confluent    around    the 
southern  part  of  this  peninsula  with  the 
waters  which  filled   the  Balearic  basin 
and,  in  the  re^on  of  modern  Silesia,  es- 
tablishing a  connection  with  the  northern 
basin,  by  a  narrow  strait.     These  connec- 
tions are  indicated  by  the  intermigration 
of  distinct  types  of  organisms  character- 
istic of  each  of  the  three  water  bodies, 
and  they  are  shown  on  the  accompanybg 
palieogeographic  map  of   Mid-Triassic 
time  (Fig.  1595). 
The  Muschelkalk  of  the  North  German 
Fic.  1600.— EncrinmlilH-  basin, shows  a   threefold   development, 
formis,  stem  joints,  and  basal   marine  limestone  at  the  bottom  and  top, 

(Fig.  1596).  This  indicates  that  after 
the  first  advance  of  the  sea  a  retreat  set  in  with  evaporation  of 
the  entrapped  sea  water,  and  later  a  second  advance  of  the  sea 
covered  these  precipitates.  The  lower  Muschelkalk  contains 
mainly  the  remains  of  pelecypods  {Myopkoria,  Fig.  1597-,  GerviUeia; 
etc.,  Fig.  1598),  certain  forms  of  ceratitic  cephalopods  (Hungarites, 
etc.),  and  brachiopods  (Terebratula,  Fig.1599  ;  Spirijerina,  etc.). 
The  upper  Muschelkalk  had  a  very  distinct  fauna  m  which  two 
striking  types,  the  crinoid  Encrinus  liliiformis  (Fig.  1600)  and 
the  cephalopod  Ceratites  (Fig.  1601)  form  the  dominant  element. 
The  latter  appears  to  be  an  emigrant  from  the  Atlantic  through 
the  Balearic  basin,  for  the  deposits  along  the  western  border  of 
that  basin  carry  this  fossil,  while  the  eastern  part  contains  only 
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Fic.  i6ai.  —  Ceratiles  Hodosus,  a  typical  fossil  of  the  Geroian 
Muscbelkalk,  with  sutures.     (For  details,  see  p.  133.) 


Fig.  1601.  —  General  view  of  the  Dolomite  reefs  of  South  Tyrol.  Richt- 
hofen  reef  on  the  left  with  tongue-like  extensions  into  the  contemporaneous 
mada.  Sett  Sass  reef  on  the  right.  CD,  Structureless  Schlcrn-dolomite. 
(After  Mojsisovics,  from  Principles  of  Slritligruphy.) 
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fossils  of  the  Mediterranean  (Alpine)  basin.    In  the  latter  great 
limestones  and  dc^omites,  often  of  reef-Uke  charactei  (Figs.  1603, 


Fig.  1603.  —  Section  of  Schlern  massif  or  Tria£»c  dolomite  reef  of  South 
Tyrol,  showing  the  relatioDsbip  of  the  reef-rock  and  bedded  formations.  (After 
Mojsisovics,  from  Principks  <^  Stratigrapky ) 

1603)  and  chiefly  composed  of  calcareous  algae  (Diplopora,  Fig. 
1604),  were  formed.    These  calcareous  beds,  together  with  others 
formed  during  the  Upper  Triassic,  constitute  to-day  an  important 
part  of  the  Alps,  where,  after  uplift  and 
JL  pronounced  disturbance  followed  by  pro- 

^KMgt     H  longed  erosion,  much  still  remains,  indudr 

C^gf    e  ing  the  great  reef  masses  of  the  Dolomites 

^^^r  in  the  Tyrol  (Fig.  4,  p.  g,  Pt.  I),  where  con- 

tinuous deposition  of  lime  produced  masses 


(Ladbian)  alga  of  the  Alps,  contain  numerous  ceratites  (Fig.  1605)  and 
(After  Kayser.)  (See  also  other  mollusks,  but  of  species  restricted  to 
ig.  5.  P-  10.         ■)  j^jjjg  basin  and  its  eastward  continuation 

into  the  Triassic  basins  of  Asia,  except  in  so  far  as  this  Alpine 
or  Mediterranean  fauna,  as  it  is  called,  migrated  part  way  into  the 
other  basins.    The  typical  Muschel-  g 

kalk     ceratite     (Ceratites    nodosus,  \   | 

Fig.  1601)  is,  however,  absent  from  ^  I 

the  Alpine  Triassic  deposits.     Some  ^  t 

of  these  Mediterranean  species  are  (  | 

also  characteristic  of  the  west  Amen-  \ 

can  marine  Triassic,  among  them 
the  pelecypod  DaoneUa  hmmelli 
(Fig.  16060). 

Upper  Tiiossic.  —  This  epoch  wit- 
nessed a  retreat  of  the  sea  from 
the  northern  and  western  basins  and  a  resumption  of  conti- 
nental sedimentation.  At  first  shales  were  formed  in  relict  water- 
bodies    in   the  central    part    of    the    basin,    where    pelecypods 


Fig.    1605.  —  A  characteristic 

ceiatite  of  the  Triassic  limestone 
of  the  Alpine  region.  Reduced 
one-fourth.   {CladiscUes  lernaius.) 
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(Myophoria  goldfussi.  Fig.  1606  b,  etc.)  related  to  those  of  the  middle 
period  still  lingered.  These  deposits  passed  laterally  into  river-; 
laid  pUnt-bearing  sediments  which  occasionally  advanced  over 
the  relict  seas  and  killed  their  faunas.  Then  numerous  fresh- 
water ponds  came  into  existence,  in  which  lived  the  little  bivalve 
crustacean  Estkerta  (Fig.  1607),  and  where  vegetation  grew  in 


Fig.  i6o<5  a.  —DaoHdla  Irmmdli,  a 

Middle    Triaswc   (Ladinian)    pelecy-  Fic.  1606  i.  —  Myophoria  gMfuni, 

pod  of  the  Alps  and  western  North  an  Upper  Trias^  (Keuper)  pelecy- 

America.    (After  Kaysei.)  pod.    (Alter  Kayser.) 

sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  deposits  a  highly  bituminous  char- 
acter. River-hsh  and  land- reptiles,  too,  were  embedded  in  these 
deposits.  As  the  climate  became  more  arid,  gypsum  deposits 
were  formed  over  many  parts  of  the  northern  basin,  probably  be- 
cause of  partial  evaporation  following  repeated  inundations  of  the 
sea.    In  some  sections  (Lorraine)  salt  deposits  also  were  formed  in 


Fio.    1607.  —  Slab   of    rock   with 
Fic.  \(ia(,c.  —  Ameuia  contorla,  an      Estkeria  minula,  Upper  Triassic 
Upper  Triassic   (Rhxtic)   pelecypod.       (Keuper)  crustaceans  of  America  and 
(After  Kayser.)  Europe.     (After  Kayser.) 

marg^al  lagoons  of  the  retreating  sea.  By  this  time  the  con- 
nections with  the  Balearic  and  Mediterranean  basins  had  ceased 
to  exist,  the  conditions  thus  returning  to  those  of  Lower  Triassic 
time.  The  higher  Keuper  beds  are  sandstones,  with  plant  and 
reptilian  remains,  and  thick  beds  of  varicolored  clays,  with 
calcareous   concretions   and   with    remains   of   large  dinosaurs. 
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Finally,  the  series  is  closed  by  the  Rhxtic  sands,  which  mark  a 
leadvance  of  the  sea,  since  many  of  the  beds  contain  a  sparse 
marine  fauna  {Avicula  contorta,  Fig.   1606  c,  etc.)-     Remains  of 


Fig.  1608.  — Typical  scenery  formed  by  the  Wetlerstein  limestone,  Middle 
Triassic  (Ladinic)  in  the  northern  Alps.    The  elevation  of  the  hut  is  1605 

fresh-water  and  land  organisms  also  occur  in  many  sections, 
showing  that  the  marine  conditions  were  not  fully  reestablished. 

In  England  these  Upper  Triassic  beds  are  sandstones  and  marls, 
and  carry  important  salt  deposits  which  appear  not  to  be  of  marine 
but  of  desert  origin,  without  basal  gypsum  beds  (p.  234,  Pt.  I).    The 
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fossils   of   these   beds   are   mainly   vertebrates,   the   fresh- water 
crustacean,  Estkeria,  and  some  fresh-water  MoUusca.    The  re- 


Flo.  1609. — Typical  mountain  slope  of  Upper  Triassic  (None)  limestone, 
"Haupt  dolomite,"  northern  Alps.     (GuEel  on  the  Bockkarkopf.) 

lationships  of  the  English  and  North  German  Triassic  beds  are 
shown  in  a  preceding  diagram  {Fig.  1594,  p.  629). 
The  Upper  Triassic  beds  of  the  Balearic  basin  are  essentially 
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similar  to  those  of  the  northern  basin,  except  that  more  salt  was 
formed  along  the  sea  margin,  especially  in  Spain.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  marine  conditions  continued  with  the  formation 
of  extensive  limestones,  some  of  which  represent  very  shallow  water 
deposits.  Many  of  the  great  limestone  deports  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  and  of  Greece  were  formed  at  this  period.  The 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  Triassic  limestones  of  the 
Northern  Alps  (Mediterranean  basin  type)  is  shown  in  Figures 
i6off-i6io.        "~ 

The  Triassic  of  Other  Continents 
In  Asia  the  marine  Upper  Triassic  is  best  developed  in  the- 
Himalayas  while  other  regions  were  the  sites  of  continental  plant- 
bearing  deposits  which  often  rest  directly  upon  pre-Triasdc  rocks. 


Fio.  1610. — Summit  of  the  Dachstein  in  the  northern  limestone  Ufa, 

Austria.     (After  Haug,) 

In  South  Africa  the  upper  part  of  the  great  continental  Karoo. 
formation  is  of  Triassic  age,  the  lower  part  being  Permian  and 
resting  upon  the  Dwyka  glacial  conglomerates. 
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Chasacteustic  Life  of  the  Triassic 

'Marine  Orguiisiiu.  —  Lime-secieting  Alga'  were  abundant  in  the 
Triassic  sea,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  where  great  reef- 
like masses,  such  as  those  of  the  Dolomites,  were  largely'  formed  by  >  few 


Fic.  i6ti  a.  —  Ktitt'ictiKa  Uon- 
hardi,  a  Middle  Triassic  (Ladinian) 
brachiopod  of  the  Alps,  showing  the 
small  ventral  valve,  the  large  pedicle 
valve,  and  the  internal  ^iral  arm 
supports.    (After  Kayser.) 


Fig.  1611  b.  —  Lima  striata,  an 
Ui^r  Triassic  (Muschelkalk)  pdecy- 
pod.     (After  Kayser.) 


species  {Diplopara,  etc.,  Kg.  1604)-  It  is  now  thought  that  the  magnesian 
content  of  these  rocks  is  largely  due  to  algal  secretion.  Corals  are  not  un- 
common in  some  of  the  Triassic  limestones,  especially  of  the  Alpine  or 
Mediterranean  region.    The  Falxozoic  types  of  Tetraseptata  have  become 


Fic.  i6i».  —  A  Triassic  Nautilus  {ProclydonautUus  Uiadicus,  X-j)  from  the 
Upper  Triassic  of  California  and  Europe,  The  suture  in  this  form  has  pro- 
nounced lateral  and  ventral  lobes  suggestive  of  goniatites  but  Ampler.  The 
other  characters  are  nautilian.     One-third  natural  size.     (I.  F.) 

almost  eitinct  —  though  a  few  forms  linger  on.  The  Triassic  corals  are 
chiefly  HeiaseptaLa,  a  division  most  typically  represented  in  modern  reefs. 
Common  genera  are  Thecosmiiia  (Fig.  1646),  Monliivaullia  (Fig.  1647), 
Isastr<ea  (Fig.  1645),  Tkamnaslrtra  (Fig.  1644),  etc.,  all  genera  which  are 
also  represented  in  later  Mcsozoic  beds.     Brachiopods  are  much  restricted 
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in  number  of  genera,  tbe  chief  ones  being  the  punctate  Spiriftrima,  Tere- 
brafula  (Fig.  1599),  and  RkyHchontUa.  A  remarkable  form  restricted  to 
the  Triauic  is  Koninckina  (Fig.  161111},  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 


Fio.  \ft\z.  —  yacToptimiopterh  magnifalia,  a  characteristic  fern  of  the 
Newark  (Upper  Triassic)  strata  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Restored. 
(After  RusseU,  U.  S.  G.  S.) 

small  Froduclus.  Among  Pelecypoda  the  genera  Myalina,  Myopkoria 
(Figs.  IS97,  i6a6  b) ,  CtrvUUia  (Fig.  i$gS),  Cardila,  together  with  Lima 
(Fig.  itub),  MoHolis,  Pstudomonotis  (Fig.  15S3),  Hatobia,  Daotietia  (Fig. 
1606  a),  and  others  are  characteristic.  Gastropods,  too,  abound  especially 
in  the  Alpine  Trias,  there  being  still  some  leFt-over  Paleozoic  types  (Beiier- 
ophoH,  Murchisonia,  Loxontma)  while  modern  genera  [Ceritkium,  EmttT' 
tiiiuia,  etc.)  also  have  appeared.  The  Cephalopoda  are,  however,  by  far 
the  most  imptortant  index-fossils,  being  represented  by  a  vast  number 
of  ammonoid  genera  and  species,  most  of  them  with  ceratitic  sutures. 
Ceratiles  {Fig.  1601)  itself  is  typically  represented  in  the  Muschelkalk  and 
its  equivalent  beds  in  Spain,  etc.,  but  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Alpine  or 
American  Trias,  where,  however,  other  ceratitic  genera  abound.  In  the 
basal  portion  of  the  West  American  and  Asiatic  Trias,  the  ceratite  genus 
Uetkacerat  (Fig.  1586)  is  a  characteristic  index  fossil.    The    NautUiu 
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type  is  alM  well  represented,  but  chiefly  by  specialized  genera  with  itrongly 
lobed  sutures  (Fig-  1611). 

The  Crinoidi  are  represented  by  several  species  of  Encrittus,  at  which 
£.  lUtiJormt!  (Fig.  lAoo)  is  the  most  characteristic  in  the  upper  Muscbe)- 
kalk.  Of  Echinoidi,  the  genus  Cidaris  is  the  most  abundant  in  the  Alpine 
Triassic  beds. 


Fic.  1614.  —  Upper  Triassic  (Rhxtic)  plants,  a,  OloanniUi  macombii; 
'>,  Podotamiles  erassi/olia;  c,  TaniopUris  eUgatu;  d,  AUtkepteris  vtkitneyi. 
I,  b,  cycads;  c,  d,  ferns.     (After  Newberry.) 


Fresh-water  Fbuiub.  —  These  consist  mainly  of  fish,  and  of  the  fresh- 
water phyllopod-crustacean,  Esthtria  (Fig.  1607),  which  occurs  in  count- 
less numbers  in  some  shales.  Freshwater  moUusks  (Unios),  however,  also 
occur.  The  river-iish  belong  mainly  to  the  ganoids,  the  two  most  char- 
acteristic American  genera  being  CatopUrus  (Fig.  1570),  and  Ischypterus 
(Fig.  isji).  Crocodiles  were  also  very  characteristic  of  the,Triassic  rivers, 
their  bones  {Mystrioiuchus,  Belodon,  Fig.  1783,  etc.)  abounding  in  the 
continental  Trias  of  the  western  United  States. 

Land  Lif«.  —  This  included  insects  whose  trails  are  most  frequently 
found,  amphibia,  and  dinosaur  reptiles,  the  foot-prints  of  which  ate  most 
characteristic  of  these  continental  deposits.  These  animals  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  a  later  chapter.  The  land  flora  was  rather  meager:  not  more 
than  400  species  are  as  yet  known  (i  50  American)  and  these  consist  mainly 
of  ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers.  The  most  characteristic  were  the  giant  fern, 
MacToptaniapteris  (Fig.  1613)  in  the  American  Upper  Trias  and  the 
conifer  Veltzia  (Fig.  1591)  for  the  European  continental  Lower  Trias.  The 
fiora  of  the  Rluettc  beds  has  already  a  Jurassic  stamp  with  ferns,  cycads 
(WUlandiella,  WilliamioHia,  Otozamiles,  etc.),  and  conifers.  Figs.  1614- 
1616. 
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Fig,  1615.  —  Fossil  plants  of  the  North  Carolina  and  Richmond,  Vs.,  co>l- 
basins  (Triassic).  a,  WakMa  diffmm,  a  conifer;  b,  PodotatidUt  tmmorai,  a, 
cycad.    (After  Enunons.) 


Fic.  1616.  —  Plants,  a,  branch  ol  conifer  iBrachyphyllum);  b,  Zamites 
occideitttilii,  a  cycad;  c,  conifer,  branch  and  fruit ;  d,  branch  of  conifer.  (After 
Newberry.) 


CHAPTER  XLH 

THE  JURASSIC  SYSTEM 

The  formations  grouped  together  in  this  system  are  among  the 
most  widespread  and  interesting  in  Europe,  but  they  are  sparingly 
developed  in  North  America,  where  they  are  chiefly  represented  by 
continental  deposits  except  in  the  Cordilleran  and  Mexican  regions. 
The  study  of  these  formations  was  first  undertaken  in  England  by 
William  Smith  early  in  the  last  century,  when  he  established  the 
main  subdivisions,  the  Lias  and  the  several  05lites.  The  fine 
development  of  the  rocks,  with  the  fossils  of  the  English  Oolites, 
in  the  Swiss  Jura  suggested  the  name  Jurassic  for  the  system,  a 
name  first  applied  by  Brongniart  and  von  Humboldt.  The  wonder- 
fully preserved  fossils  of  these  formations  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  France,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  vertical  distribution  the  French 
palaeontologist  Alcide  d'Orbigny  was  able  to  establish  a  tenfold 
division,  which  has  proved  more  or  less  applicable  to  other  coun- 
tries as  weD.  The  names  of  these  divisions  are  largely  those  given 
to  the  English  beds  by  William  Smith  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lithological  as  well  as 
faimal  characters  suggested  a  threefold  subdivision,  and  this  was 
applied  by  Leopold  von  Buch,  the  pupil  of  Werner,  who  also  intro- 
duced the  terms  Black,  Brown,  and  White  Jura,  from  the  prevail- 
ing colors  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  divisions,  respectively. 
These  three  divisions  have  also  come  to  be  known  by  the  names  of 
Lias  (the  English  term  for  the  lower  division),  Dogger  (from  the 
presence  of  large  concretions  or  dogger-heads),  and  Malm,  terms 
still  in  very  general  use. 

The  finest  series  of  exposures  of  these  strata  are  seen  in  the 
Swabian  Alp  of  Germany  (Fig.  1617).  This  is  in  reality  a  great 
cuesta,  formed  by  the  resistant  Upper  Jurassic  limestones  (Malm) 
and  the  weaker  Middle  and  Lower  Jurassic  sands  and  clays  beneath. 
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The  front  of  this  cuesta  rises  nearly-  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
lowlands  on  the  north,  and  the  many  sections  which  were  cut 
into  it  by  the  obsequent  and  other  streams,  and  by  the  rulroads 


Fig.  1617.  —  Section  of  the  Swabian  Alp  in  southern  Gennaoy,  a  typical 
locality  in  nbich  the  subdivi^n  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  was  earned  into  great 
detui  by  Quenstedt  and  others.     (After  Haug.) 

and  highways  which  descend  over  it,  as  well  as  the  quarries,  fur- 
nished excellent  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these  rocks  and  the 
collections  of  their  fossils.    To  this  task  Friedrich  August  Quen- 
stedt (portrait.  Fig.  1618),  for  many  years  Professor  in  Tiibingen 
University,  devoted  himself  with 
extraordinary  vigor,  and  he  de- 
scribed and  pictured  these  fossils 
in  a  series  of  great  monographs 
which  have  become  the  standard 
reference  works  for  later  investi- 
gators. Quenstedt's  achievements 
in  Jurassic  stratigraphy  and  pa- 
leontology were  fittingly  recog- 
nized by  the  erection  of  a.  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  on  the  heights 
of  the  Swabian  Alp  from  whose 
stony  tablets  he  had  deciphered 
Quenstedt.  ^    "'^^y    Chapters    of    JutassiC 

history.  Quenstedt's  pupils  and 
their  pupils  after  them  continued  this  work,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many but  in  many  and  often  distant  regions  of  the  world,  until 
to-day  the  Jurassic  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  other  ami- 
l&r  system  of  formations. 
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Subdivisions  of  the  Jurassic 

The  Jurassic  system  readily  admits  of  a  threefold  division  as 
follows:  ^    Upper  or  White  Jura  or  Malm. 

2.  Middle  or  Brown  Jura  or  Dogger. 
I.  Lower  or  Black  Jura  or  Lias. 

The  further  subdivisions  based  upon  the  French  and  English  de- 
velopment are  very  generaUy  used,  the  prindpal  ones  being  as 
follows : 

Purbeckian 

Portlandian 

Kimmeridgian 
.  Lusitanian  or  Corallian 
'  Ozf oidian  ^ 

Callovian 

Bathoman 

Bajodan 

JAalenian 

^PP^  \  Toardan 
JDomerian 

Middle  \  pHensbachian 


Upper  Jurassic  or  Malm 


Middle  Jurassic  or  Dogger 


Lower  Jurassic  or  Lias 


{Lotharingian 
Sinemurian 
Hettangiaii 


The  Jurassic  op  North  America 

Marine  Jurassic  beds  are  found  in  North  America  in  the  Gulf 
region  (Texas,  Cuba,  Mexico),  in  the  Cordilleran  geosyncline,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  that  of  the  Cordilleran  Piedmont  basin  east  of 
the  ancient  Palaeocordilleran  range  of  folded  Paleozoic  rocks.  Con- 
tinental deposits,  of  late  Jurassic  or  Comanchean  age,  are  also 
found  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  region,  but  these  will  be  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  Comanchean  sediments  where  they  are 
more  generally  placed. 

Marine  Jurassic  of  the  Gulf  Region 

In  Jurassic  time  the  old  ^barrier  formed  by  the  land  mass  of 
Appalachia  had  become  broken  through  so  that  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  with  the  fauna  of  the  European  Jurassic  could  enter  into 

1  Used  here  in  the  restricted  sense,  the  Old  Lower  Oxford,  ije.  the  Qzfoid  Clay. 
The  Lusitanian  or  Corallian  is  Upper  Oxford. 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico  region.  Deposits  of  Jurassic  age  are  found 
in  western  Cuba  and  in  several  places  in  Mexico,  and  they  ex- 
tend northward  into  western  Texas.  Over  most  of  the  regions 
only  Upper  Jurassic  beds  are  known,  this  being  especially  the  case 
in  Mexico  and  Texas,  but  in  Cuba  late  Middle  Jurassic  beds 


a     "i      "i     T" 


Fig.   1619.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of   the  Jurassic  rocks  in  North 

America.     (After  Bailey  Willis.) 

(Oxfordian)  and  perhaps  older  beds  are  also  found,  while  in  Puebla 
and  Vera  Cruz,  black  and  yellow  clay-slates  vnth  Liassic  fossils 
occur,  followed  by  Upper  Jurassic  beds  with  apparently  a  hiatus 
between  them. 

The  overlaps  of  the  formations  in  Mexico  are  from  the  south- 
east, westward  and  northward,  indicating  a  transgression .  of  the 
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arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  this  apparently  never  became 
confluent  with  the  waters  of  the  western  geosyncUne  (map,  Fig. 


Fig.  i6ao.  —  Palteogeographic  map  of  North  America  in  Neo-JuTassc  time, 
abowbg  the  distribution  of  land  and  &ea  (black).     (Original.) 

1620).  Moreover,  the  faunas  of  the  Mexican  and  Cuban  de- 
posits  have  a  west  European  character,  while  those  of  the  western 
geosyncline  are  mostly  Asiatic  types. 
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Along  the  margin  of  thb  eastern  sea,  in  the  lee  of  the  mountains 
which  bounded  it  on  the  west,  gypsum  and  probably  salt  were  de- 
posited, especially  in  the  Texas  region.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  salt  from  which  the  salt  domes  of  the  Gulf  region  were  formed 
in  Tertiary  time  was  originally  deposited  by  this  Jurassic  sea. 

The  Jurassic  of  the  Cordilleran  Piedmont  Basin 

The  Triassic  red  beds  of  northeastern  Arizona,  northwest  New 

Mexico,   Utah,  and  Colorado  are  generally  followed  by  white 

sandstones  which  often  show  the  characteristic  eolian  cross-bedding 

in  a  most  wonderful  manner  and  are  apparently  consoUdated 


Fig.  161T. — Detailed  view  of  cross-bedding  of  eolian  type  in  White  Cliff 
Sandstone  (Jurassic),  Colorado.  (H.  S.  Gale,  photo;  from  IT.  S.  Geological 
Survey.) 

desert  sands  (pp.  453-457,  Pt.  I,  also  Figs.  1621-1622  a).  They  are 
of  such  striking  character  that  their  outcrops  in  the  Grand  Caflon 
region  form  the  White  Cliff,  that  name  also  being  appUed  to  the 
sandstone,  whereas  farther  north  in  Colorado,  etc.,  it  is  known  as 
the  La  Plata  sandstone.  Its  thickness  in  the  southern  region  ranges 
up  to  2O0O  feet,  but  northward  it  becomes  thinner  and  is  only  500 
feet  thick  in  southwestern  Colorado.  The  ancient  desert  area  over 
which  these  sands  were  distributed  was  nearly  equal  in  extent  to 
the  sandy  portion  of  the  modern  Libyan  desert  in  northeast  Africa, 
if  not  larger,  and  had  probably  very  much  the  character  of  that 
desert.  Where  this  sandstone  lies  upon  the  Triassic  red  beds 
(Dolores  or  Vermilion  CM  beds),  it  b  generally  separated  frcua 
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them  by  an  erosion  iaterval,  and  in  many  cases  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  older  formations  had  been  removed  before  these  sands 
were  deposited.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  sands  was  derived  from  the  destruction  of  these  older  beds,  just 


Fro.  i6aj.  —  Cross-btdded  sandstone,  Little  Meadow  Gulch,  Utah.  (Gard- 
ner Collection  oi  Photographs,  Harvard  Univer^ty.  Courtesy  Geological 
Department.) 

as  the  sands  of  the  Libs^an  desert  are  derived  from  the  destruction 
of  the  older  Nubian  sandstone,  a  part  of  which  is  still  preserved 
on  the  borders  of  the  Libyan  desert  and  other  districts  of  Egypt. 
Into  this  west  American  desert  of  Jurassic  time  the  sea  pene- 
trated from  the  northwest,  extending  as  far  south  as  the  high 
plateau  region  of  Utah,  where  the  eolian  sandstone  is  succeeded 
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by  about  350  feet  of  fossiliferous  shales  with  limestone  beds  and 
here  and  there  beds  of  gypsum  which  were  formed  in  ma^inal 
lagoons.  Northward  the  marine  series  is  thicker,  for  these  areas 
were  the  earlier  ones  to  suffer  invasion.    Thus  in  southwestern 


Fig.  x6ii  a.  —  Navajo  Church,  an  erosion  monument  cut  from  white  cross- 
bedded   Jurassic   sandstone   (ZuQi   sandstone).     Northwestern    New  Mexico 

(U.  S.  G.  S.). 

Wyoming  a  series  of  dark  calcareous  shales  and  shaly  limestones 
3500  to  3800  feet  thick,  with  some  sandstone  beds,  represents  the 
deposits  of  this  marine  invasion  {Tvn'n-Creck  formation),  but  is 
again  overlatn  by  a  thick  series  of  red  beds  {Beckwith  formation), 
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in  part  of  Upper  Jurassic  and  in  part  of  Coraanchean  age.  These 
marine  Jurassic  beds  are  recognized  on  botli  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Front  Range,  and  they  ex- 
tend as  far  east  as  the  Black  Hills 
uplift  or  dome.  Both  this  and  the 
Front  Range  are  elevations  of  more 
recent  date.  In  many  sections  of  this 
region  the  Jurassic  and  older  as  well 
as  younger  (Cretaceous)  strata  are 
strongly  folded  and  much  disturbed 
by  thrust  faults,  while  erosion  has  re- 
moved considerable  portions  of  them 
over  wide  areas. 

As  exposed  in  the  Front  Range 
region  of  Colorado,  the  marine  Ju- 
rassic series  consists  of  clays  and  sands 
with  marine  fossils,  and  varies  from 
100  to  150  feet  or  more  in  thickness  (Sundance  formation).  In 
the  Black  Hills  it  has  a  similar  character,  while  in  the  Big  Horn 


Fic.  1613.  —  CampUmecUi 
beUistriatus,  a  right  valve.  A 
cbaracteristic  pecten  of  the 
llH>er  Jurassic  of  the  Colorado 
Kcosyncline.  Reduced  one-half . 
(I.  F.) 


Fig.  1614.  — Jurassic  cephalopoda,  a,  b,  Belemnita  densus,  Upper  Jurassic 
erf  Colorado  geosyndine;  (u,  external  view  of  guard;  ft,  longitudinal  section  of 
guard  showing  the  short,  septate  phragmocone  in  place  (Xj));  c-e,  Cardiocerai 
cardiformis,  side  and  front  views  (XD.and  suture  enlarged,  Upper  JurasMC 
of  the  Black  Hills  (Colcrado  gcosyncline). 
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Mountains  it  ranges  up  to  300  feet  in  thickness  and  has  some 
limestone  members.  Its  most  characteristic  fossils  are  Belemnites 
{B.  densusj  Figs.  1624  a,  b),  pelecypods  (GrypluBa  calceola,  G. 
nebraskensis,  Camptonectes  beUistriaiuSy  Fig.  1623),  and  many 
species  of  Trigonia,  five-sided  crinoid  stems  (Pentacrinus  astericus) 
and  ichthyosaurs.  In  British  Columbia  the  marine  Jurassic  is 
represented  by  1600  feet  of  black  shales  with  some  limestones 
and  sandstones  containing  characteristic  fossils  (Fernie  shales). 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  the  marine  Triassic 
strata  are  succeeded  by  the  Morrison  continental  formation, 
mostly  of  *  Comanchean  age,  derived  from  the  erosion  of  the 
Palsocordilleran  Mountains  and  spread  from  the  southwest  north- 
ward and  eastward.  This  formation  contains  the  remains  of 
dinosaurs  and  of  plants  and  fresh-water  invertebrates.  The 
original  area  over  which  this  series  of  sediments  was  spread 
as  a  continuous  sheet  was  probably  several  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  but  from  many  thousands  of  square  miles  it. 
has  been  eroded,  while  large  areas  of  it  are  covered  by  younger 
strata. 

Jurassic  Deposits  of  the  CordiUeran  Geosyncline 

In  the  western  or  CordiUeran  geosyncline  we  find  the  only 
relatively  complete  marine  series  of  Jurassic  beds  which  is 
recognized  in  North  America.  The  Lias  is  represented  in  the 
Humboldt  range  of  western  Nevada,  where  it  consists  of  1500 
to  2000  feet  of  limestones  resting  upon  the  Star  Peak  group 
(Triassic)  and  followed  by  about  4000  feet  of  shales  of  later  Jurassic 
age.  In  northern  California  (Taylorville  region),  the  following 
succession  of  Jurassic  strata  is  recognized  in  descending  order. 

^  J  Foreman  fonnation  (Kimmeridgian  ( ?)  to  Purbeckian) 

I  Hinchman  tuff  (Coiallian) 50  to    500  feet 

Hiatus 
Bicknell  sandstone  (Callovian)    .......    500  to  1000  feet 

Dogger  J  Hiatus 

Mormon  sandstone  (Upper  Bajocian)       ....      95  to    550  feet 

^  Thompson  limestone  (Lower  Bajocian)    .... 

_  J  Hardgrave  sandstone 850  feet 

^^^^       1  Tran  formation 2900  feet 

Disconformity 
Triassic.  —  Schwearinger  slates. 
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The  Trail  formation  of  Liassic  age  is  non-marine  and  contains 
remains  of  plants  and  Estheria.  It  consists  mostly  of  shales,  with 
some  sandstones  and  conglomerates  with  large  pebbles,  often  of 
volcanic  material  and  beds  of  tufiF.  The  Hardgrave  sandstone  is 
fossiliferous,  and  marks  the  transgression  of  the  sea  over  this  area 
in  upper  Liassic  time.  The  succeeding  Thompson  limestone  and 
Mormon  sandstone  represent  the  Bajocian  ^of  Europe,  while  the 
BickneU  sandstone  is  of  Callovian  age.  The  Bathonian  seems  to 
be  unrepresented,  as  is  also  the  Oxfordian,  probably  because  there 
are  breaks  in  the  series  at  these  horizons.  Of  the  Upper  Jurassic 
only  the  lowest  division  {Hinchman  tuff,  Corallian)  is  marine,  the 
remainder  of  the  series  being,  in  part  at  least,  a  non-marine  forma- 
tion {Foreman  beds)  with  plants  and  some  intercalated  beds  with 
marine  invertebrates.  These  northern  California  Jurassic  forma- 
tions were  apparently  deposited  near  the  western  border  ef  the  geo- 
'S3aicline,  and  this  accounts  for  their  prevailing  terrigenous  char- 
acter and  the  breaks  in  the  series.  In  this  section  the  beds  are 
often  red,  whereas  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  trough  they  are  gray. 
This  suggests  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  at  the  time  of  depo- 
sition. In  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  the  Jurassic  beds  are  much 
metamorphosed  slates,  penetrated  by  gold-bearing  veins  {Mari- 
posa formation).  Their  age  is  Upper  Jurassic.  Similar  Jurassic 
beds  are  found  in  northwestern  Washington  and  farther  north. 

During  early  and  Mid- Jurassic  time  the  organisms  of  this 
sea  were  apparently  of  southern  or  warm-water  origin,  but  in  later 
Jurassic  time  the  northern  or  boreal  fauna  entered  this  region, 
and  a  small  assemblage  of  organisms,  in  which  the  pelecypod 
AuceUa  (Fig.  1651)  was  well  represented,  appeared  in  these 
waters. 

The  greatest  development  of  Jurassic  strata  is,  however,  found 
in  Alaska,  where  they  rest  unconformably  upon  the  folded  and 
eroded  Triassic.  The  series  begins  with  tufifs  and  sandstones 
1000  feet  thick,  followed  and  overlapped  by  1500  to  2500  feet  of 
shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  of  Middle  Jurassic  age 
{Enochkin  formation),  and  this  by  conglomerates,  arkose  sand- 
stones, and  shales  with  interstratified  andesite  flows,  the  whole 
being  about  5000  feet  thick.  Faunally  this  series  corresponds  to 
the  California  formations.  In  northwestern  Alaska  the  Jurassic 
is  represented  by  a  vast  thickness  of  continental  beds  with  plant 
remains. 
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The  Andean  Geosyncline  of  South  America 

Marine  Jurassic  beds  are  found  in  a  number  of  localities  in  the 
AndK  Mountains,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  tliis  region  was  a 
great  geosyncline,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  was  some  dis- 
tance east  of  the  70th  meridian.  Its  western  boundary  was  formed 
by  a  land  mass  now  largely  buried  beneath  the  Pacific,  but  the 
eastern  border  was  iiT  part,  at  least,  east  of  the  present  western 
coast  of  South  America.  The  fossils  of  these  Jurassic  beds  indicate 
that  the  geosyncline  was  in  communication  with  the  Pacific,  for 
types  also  known  in  India  are  found  there.  There  may  also  have 
been  a  temporary  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  embayment. 

The  Jurassic  of  Europe 

Lower  Jurassic  or  Lias.  —  When  we  compare  the  map  of  Europe 
at  the  opening  of  the  Jurassic  with  that  of  the  greatest  sea- 
extension  in  Mid-Triassic  time,  we  find  an  essential  agreement 


Fig.  1615.  —  Palwjgeographic  map  of  Europe  in  early  Jurassic  (Liassic)  tinte, 
showiog  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  (black).    (Original.) 

in  the  general  character  and  extent  of  sea  and  land,  though  with 
some  marked  changes  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  erosive  ac- 
tivity in  late  Triassic  time.    One  of  these  was  the  almost  com- 
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plete  disappearance  of  the  Vindelidan  Mountain  chain,  except 
for  a  series  of  long,  low  island-like  ridges.  Another  important 
change  seems,  to  have  been  the  disappearance  of  the  northwest 
Russian  sea,  land  taking  its  place  (map,  Fig.  1625). 

In  the  main  or  eastern  Mediterranean  basin  (Tethys),  especially 
in  the  region  of  the  modem  Alps,  where  the  Triassic  was  represented 
by  great  limestone  deposits,  such  sedimentation  continued,  so  that 
Liassic  limestones  here  follow  upon  those  of  Triassic  age.  The 
sea,  which  had  been  transgressing  in  Rhaetic  time,  continued  to 
advance,  submerging  a  part  of  the  Armorican  land  mass,  so  that 
much  of  France  was  beneath  the  same  sea  which  covered  a  great  part 
of  England  and  transgressed  far  to  the  north  on  each  side  of  Scot- 
land, leaving  that  country  in  the  form  of  a  southward  projecting 
peninsula  from  the  North  Atlantic  lands.  This  northern  sea  also 
covered  part  of  north  Germany,  extending  for  some  distance  east 
of  Berlin.  The  Balearic  basin  was  completely  filled  by  the  sea, 
which  was  in  communication  with  the  Atlantic  across  southern 
Spain  and  with  the  eastern  Mediterranean  through  the  Alpine 
region,  and,  finally,  with  the  northern  sea  through  the  Rhone- 
Rhine  depression.  Thus  in  both  the  northern  and  the  Balearic 
basins,  marine  Liassic  (and  often  the  Rhastic  beneath  it)  rests 
upon  continental  Keuper,  whereas  in  the  main  Mediterranean 
basin  (Tethys),  marine  Liassic  follows  upon  marine  Triassic  beds. 

We  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  trans- 
gressing northward  over  the  lowlands  of  North  Europe  which  were 
covered  by  Keuper  muds,  while  the  Atlantic  in  a  similar  manner 
transgressed  over  the  southwestern  basin.  Thus  while  the  sea  was 
clear  in  the  Alpine  region  and  in  France  and  elsewhere,  the  ex- 
tension over  north  Europe  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  shallow  muddy 
basin  in  which  comparatively  few  organisms  could  live.  The  mud 
may  have  been  in  part  the  accumulated  sediment  of  Triassic  time ; 
in  part  it  was  newly  supplied  by  the  rivers.  But  on  account  of 
the  extensive  decay  of  organic  matter,  so  characteristic  of  stagnant 
water  bodies,  the  mud-rocks  which  were  formed  are  in  most  cases 
dark  or  even  black  and  highly  bituminous. 

Alternating  with  these  bituminous  beds  are  heavy  bedded 
sandstones  and  some  thin  limestones,  and  these  usually  contain 
many  ammonite  shells,  some  of  them  reaching  the  extreme 
diameter  of  five  or  six  feet.  In  the  bituminous  shales  the  wonder- 
fully preserved  remains  of  marine  saurians  (Ichthyosaurus,  Fig. 
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1629,  elc.)  are  found,  two  famous  localities  for  these  fossils  being 
Lyme  Regis  in  southern  England  and  Holzroaden  near  Stuttgart 
in  Wiirttemberg.    By  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  removal 


Fto.  1616.  —  Quarry  in  the  Posidonia  states  of  the  upper  Ljas,  at  Holzmaden 
in  Wurttemberg,  Bavaria.  The  quarry  is  only  7  meters  in  depth,  the  dabs 
quarried  ate  zo  cm.  io  thicluiess  and  represent  the  bedding  of  the  series.  The 
left  wall  of  the  quarry  is  a  natural  joint,  the  right  side  is  made  of  discarded 
fragments.  At  the  point  marked  +  on  the  rear  wall  the  specimen  represented 
in  the  succeeding  figures  was  found.  In  1911,  more  ijian  25  such  quarries  were 
in  operation  in  this  region.  These  (iimish  during  the  year  about  100  spedmeos 
of  saurians  of  which  on  the  average  only  10  are  sufEciently  perfect  to  warrstit 
preparation.     (Photo  by  courtesy  of  Bernard  Ilauff   Holzmaden-Teck.) 

of  the  rock  matrix,  these  reptile  remains  are  uncovered  and  the 
specimens  thus  obtained  have  enriched  the  museums  of  the  world 
(Figs.  1626-1630). 
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It  has  been  held  that  these  animals  died  in  stagnant  seas  of 
the  Black  Sea  type,  and  that  their  bodies  settled  to  the  bottom 
and  were  buried  by  the  &ne  mud  accumulating  there.    It  may 


FiG.  1637. — Slab  of  slate  containing  an  Ichthyosaurjis  3.5  meters  long; 
immediately  after  tenioval  from  the  quarry.  The  tail  end,  0.6  m.  long,  is  still 
in  tbe  quarry  at  the  point  marlced  +  (Fig.  i6j6).  (Photo  by  courtesy  of 
Bernard  HauS,  Holzmaden-Teck.) 

be  doubted,  however,  if  any  part  of  the  Liassic  sea  was  a  deep 
basin  like  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Indeed,  the  heavy  sandstones 
testify  to  the  contrary.     It  seems  more  likely  that  these  reptiles 


FlO.  i6j8.  —  Photograph  of  the  same  slab  shown  in  Rg.  i6»7  after  partial 
removal  of  the  surface  and  exposure  of  the  Ichthyosaurui  (3,5  meters  in 
length).     {Photo  by  courtesy  of  Bernard  Hauff,  Holzmaden-Teclc.) 
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were  stranded  on  mud  flatsor  in  shallow  lagoons  where  their  bodies 
sank  into  the  soEt  mud  which  enclosed  and  preserved  them.  Much 
wood  is  also  found  in  the  deposits,  and  this  hasvften  been  changed, 


Fig,  1639.  —  The  same  Ichlhyazaurus  slteleton,  3.5  meters  long,  shown  ia 
the  preceding  views,  after  complete  preparation  and  mounting.  {Photo  by 
courtesy  of  Beniard  Hauff.) 

in  part,  at  least,  to  the  mineral  jet.  Jet  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  cliffs  of  Liassic  sandstones  and  shales  which  face  the  North 
Sea  near  the  ancient  town  of  Whitby  in  England  (Fig.  292, 
p.  350,  Ft.  I),  and  here,  too,  many  of  the  ammonites  of  the  Lias 


FlG.  i6jo.  — Palieontological  Laboratory  of  Bernard  Hauff  in  Holanaden- 
Teck,  Wttrttemberg.     Mr.  Hauff  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  ol  the  sltull  of 

Icklhyosaums  ingeas.    1909. 

may  be  obtained.  These  are  again  found  in  great  variety  and 
perfection  in  the  outcrop  of  Liassic  strata  near  Stuttgart  in 
WUrttemberg.  In  some  sections  of  north  Germany  the  Lias  is 
coal-bearing. 
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Middle  Jurassic  or  Dogger.  —  The  Liassic  transgression  came 
to  an  end  by  the  partial  emergence,  in  mid-Jurassic  time,  of  many 
parts  of  northwestern  Europe,  and  tlie  erosion  of  formatioDS 
previously  deposited.  Elsewhere,  as  in  northeastern  England, 
estuarine  and  fresh-water  conditions  came  into  existence,  and 
coal  depodts  were  formed  in  some  sections  (Scotland).  In 
southern  England  eolian  rocks,  partly  oSlitic  and  partly  of  broken 
shells,  etc.,  fonned  the  first  of  the  great  Oolite  series  which  char- 
acterize the  Middle  and  Upper  Jurassic  of  that  country  (Fig.  1631, 


Fig.  i6ji.  — OSlitic  millqiore  limestone,  showing  Ihe  characteristic  croM- 
bedding  of  some  o[  the  Jurastuc  Oulitcs  of  England,  Ions-Nab,  south  of  Scar' 
borough,  England.     (M.  1.  Goldman,  photo.) 

see  also  Figs.  719  fl,  b,  pp.  8iz,  813,  Pt.  I).  In  southern  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  limestones  continued  to  be  deposited,  while  in 
Luxemburg  and  southern  Germany  sands  with  iron  oolites 
accumulated.  It  is  these  iron  oolites  which  have  generally  stained 
the  Dogger  sandstones  an  ochery  color,  on  which  account  the  name 
Brown  Jura  has  been  applied  to  the  series. 

The  Middle  Jurassic  period  may  be  summarized  as  one  of  os- 
cUlatory  conditions  with  partial  emergence  of  some  of  the  old  land 
masses  (central  France,  Bohemia,  British  Isles),  so  that  many 
local  breaks  in  the  succession  of  deposits  are  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  masses,  while  elsewhere  shallow  sea,  estuarine,  and 
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continental  deposits  were  forming.  In  other  regions  again,  there 
was  an  advance  of  the  Dogger  seas,  so  that  lands  were  flooded  which 
during  Liassic  time  were  dry  (Fig.  1632).  This  transgression  ex- 
tended widely  over  Germany  and  Russia,  especially  in  later  Dogger 
time  (Callovian)  when  the  North  Sea  basin  again  became  confluent 
with  the  north  Russian  sea  across  north  Germany.  The  shoal- 
ii^  or  emeiging  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  formation  of 
iron  ores,  probably  in  large  part  as  bog  iron  ore,  though  some  of  the 


Ftc.  1633.  —  Unconformable  contact  between  the  horizontal  Jutbsnc  (Lower 

Oolite)  deposits  and  the  steeply  inclined  Ordovician  beds  (sandstone  of  May). 
At  May  (Calvados),  France,     (After  Haug.) 

mineral  was  no  doubt  precipitated  from  iron  solution  brought  into 
the  sea. 

Upper  Jurassic  or  Malm.  —  With  the  opening  of  Upper  Jurassic 
time,  the  seas  over  Europe  again  began  to  transgress  as  they  did 
over  North  America.  This  resulted  in  widespread  deposition  of 
Upper  Jurassic  rocks  which  are  calcareous  over  large  areas.  Corals 
grew  in  abundance  in  these  waters,  even  in  England,  where  their 
presence  in  great  coral  banks  has  given  rise  to  the  name  CoraUian 
for  the  lower  subdivision  of  the  Malm.  The  maximum  trans- 
gression occurred  in  Kimmeridgian  time  when  the  sea  spread  far 
and  wide  over  Europe,  so  that  in  many  sections  the  series  begins 
with  this  division. 
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The  Upper  Jurassic  limestones  are  finely  exposed  in  the  great 
limestone  cliff  which  extends  across  southern  Germany  and  is 


Fis.  1633.  —  Sponge  reef  in  the  Lower  Wliite  Jura  of  Swabia.  R,  structure- 
less reef  limestone;  Ct,  P,  y,  associated  bedded  limestone  of  the  White  Jura; 
5,  talus.     (After  E.  Fraas,  from  Principlrs  of  SlraUgrapky.) 

known  as  the  Swabian  Alp.  This  is  an  erosion  remnant  (cuesta), 
as  already  noted,  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  former  northward 
extent  of  these  strata.  Examinations  of  this  limestone  show  that 
in  the  lower  part 
there  are  many  large 
reef -like  masses  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the 
remains  of  sponges, 
some  of  which  are 
preserved  with  won- 
derful perfection  of 
detail  (Fig.  1633). 
In  the  higher  di- 
visions of  this  series 
other  reefs,  largely 
composed  of  shells 
(Diceras,  Fig.  1634) 
and  calcareous  algx 

o«.    t     r,A     -inA    in         Fio.  i6ii.  —  Dictras  arutinuM.    A  peculiar  pelecy- 
are    louna,    ana    m     ^  ^^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^1^^^  characteristic  of  the  reet 
the  lagoons  between      facics  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  (Malm). 
these  reefs  very  fine 

lime  muds  were  accumulating  in  beds  up  to  6  inches  or  more  in 
thickness  (Figs,   1635  o-c).     These  are  the  famous  lithographic 
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Fio.  t6j5a.  — Section  of  a  lagoon  in  the  Jurassic  reef-rock  of  Solnhofen, 
thowiag  the  formation  of  the  fine-grained  lithographic  limestone.  (After 
Walther;  from  PnticipUi  of  Stratigraphy.) 


Fig.  i63si,  — Section  through  the  Juras^c  reefs  of  the  AltrnDbl  in  the 
Pappenheim-Eichstfidt  region  near  Solnhofen,  Bavaria,  showing  the  structure- 
less reef-rock  and  the  thin-bedded  platy  Umeslones  of  lagoon  origin,  lying  b 
depressions  of  this  rock.     (After  Walthei ;   from  PritidpUi  of  Siraiigraphy.) 


Fig.  163$  c.  —  Reel-rock  (Franken  dolomite,  Jurassic)  of  Kelheim,  Bavaria, 
The  thin-bedded  "  Flatten  Kaike"  are  shown  by.  horiaintal  lines;  the  reeJ-rock 
is  structureless;  in  the  upper  left  hand  of  the  section  the  strata  show  distortion 
due  to  gliding  deformation.     (After  Walther ;  from  Principles  of  Slratigrophy.) 


Fig.  1636.  —  A  horse-shoe  crab  {Umidus)  and  the  marks  of  its  death  stiuggle, 
showing  that  it  was  left  stranded  on  the  mud  which  formed  the  Jurasuc  lagoon 
deposits  oF  Solnhofen.     (.After  Walther;  from  Principles  of  Slratip-afky.} 
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limestones  quarried  at  Solnhofen  (Fig.  475,  p.  572,  Pt.  I)  and  else- 
where in  Bavaria,  and  formerly  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
lithographic  work  was  done.    In  the  more  argillaceous  beds,  which 


separate  the  usable  layers  and  which,  because  of  the  thin  sheets 
into  which  they  split,  are  much  used  for  roofing  purposes,  the 
remains  of  both  marine  and  land  animals  are  found,  preserved 
often  in  the  most  wonderful  perfection  (Fig.  1636,  see  also  Fig. 


Fig.  i63S.^RestOFation  (reduced)  of  Rkampkorhynckus  pkyUurus,  from  the 
lithographic  limestone  series  (interbedded  platy  beds)  of  Solnhofen,  Bavaria. 
(After  Marsh.) 

937,  p.  150).  The  land  animals  are  all  of  types  which  could  fly, 
and  which  were  at  home  elsewhere.  Among  them  are  dragon-flies 
with  their  wings  fully  spread  (Fig.  1637).  Here  too  are  found  ihe 
remains  of  flying  reptiles  {Rkamphorhynchus,  etc.,  Fig.  1638)  and 
those  of  the  oldest  known  bird,  the  Arckaopteryx,  of  which,  how- 
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Fig.   1639, — Arch/eopteryx  lilhographka,  from   the  lithographic  limestone 
series  of  the  Solnhofen  region,  Bavaria.    Specimen  in  Berlin  Museum.     Re- 
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ever,  only  two  specimens  arc  extant  (Fig.  1639).  These  animals 
came  from  the  not  very  distant  lands  to  the  north,  fell  ex- 
hausted upon  the  mud  flats  exposed  at  low  tide,  and  became 


Fio,  1640.  — Section  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  Dorset,  showing  the  Jurassic  dirt- 
bed  and  ancient  forest.     (After  Buckland  and  De  la  Beche ;  from  Lyell.) 

buried  by  fine  sediments  as  the  flats  were  again  covered  by  the 
rising  tide. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Jurassic,  emergence  again  took  place. 
Forests  began  to  grow  where  formerly  the  sea  waves  rolled,  and 
rivers  began  to  spread  out  their  sediments.    The  Purbeck  beds  of 


Fig,  1641.  —  Gorge  o(  the  Ardiche,  near  Euoms,  France,  cut  in  the  Jurasrfc 

(upper  Oolite),  limestones.     (After  Haug.) 

England  contaiti  several  old  forest  soils  with  tree  stumps  still 
standing  and  buried  in  fresh-water  muds  and  limestone  of  later 
Jurassic  age  (Fig.  1640).  These  muds  also  contain  the  remains 
of  fresh-watet  MoUusca  {Unio,  Vivifara,  Planorbis,  etc.,  Figs. 
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77'.  773.  PP-  5i>  5a),  of  fish,  crocodiles,  turtles,  and  dinosaurs, 
while  the  presence  of  an  occasional  oyster  bed  indicates  tem- 
porary returns  of  the  sea.  Similar  emergent  conditions  with 
the  deposition  of  continental  sediments  are  found  in  north 
Germany.    Id  the  Mediterranean  basin,  however,  and  over  wide 


areas  of  Russia,  continuous  deposition  of  calcareous  beds  was 
going  on  throughout  late  Upper  Jurassic  time  (Figs.  1641,  1642), 
and  this  continued  apparently  without  break  into  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  (Comanchean),  Thus  what  are  believed  to  be  con- 
tinuous or  transition  formations  were  formed  {rilhontan  formation 
of  the  Alps,  Volgian  formation  of  Rus^). 

The  JtntAssic  of  Other  Countries 

Asia.  —  Marine  Jurassic  deposits  are  found  in  Siberia,  where 
the  Upper  Jurassic  sea  transgressed  over  the  plains  of  the  Siberian 
basin,  covering  vast  areas.  These  deposits  enclose  shells  of  the 
pelecypod  Aucella  (Fig.  1651)  and  the  cephalopod  Belemniies 
(Fig.  1673),  together  with  other  forms  which  constitute  an  es- 
sentially distinct  and  apparently  cool  water  type  of  life.  This 
was  the  Boreal  or  Russian  fauna  which,  we  have  seen,  also  entered 
the  waters  of  western  North  America.  During  Liassic  time,  how- 
ever, a  large  part  of  northern  Asia  was  the  site  of  continental  sedi- 
mentation and  the  formation  of  extensive  coal  deposits.  These 
are  known  from  the  Altai  Mountains,  southern  Mongolia  and 
north  China,  Manchuria,  and  Shantung.  In  the  extreme  north 
(Lena  River),  east  (Japan),  south  (Timor,  Rotti,  Borneo),  and 
southwest   (Persia,   Caucasus,   Anatolia),   however,   the   lias  is 
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represented  by  mariDe  fonnations.  Middle  and  Upper  Jurassic 
beds  are  well  developed  in  India  (beginning  with  Bathooian), 
these  beds  including  many  European  species  of  fossils.  They 
are  also  found  in  th£  Caucasus,  in  Syria,  and  again  in  Japan  and 
elsewhere. 

Auatnlia,  etc.  —  Marine  Lias  is  found  in  New  Zealand,  and 
Middle  Jurassic  beds  occur  in  western  Australia.  In  the  interior, 
coat-bearing  continental  deposits  were  formed  at  this  time. 

Africa.  —  North  Africa  belonged  to  the  Balearic  and  Mediter- 
ranean badns,  and  partook  to  some  extent  of  their  deports. 
Marine  deposits  of  middle  and  late  Jurassic  age  are  also  found  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  and  on  western  Mad^ascar. 
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Flanti.  —  The  most  importaiit  aad  widespread  types  of  Jurassic  land  plants 
are  cycads  (Zamitei.  PadeaimiltSytic.,  Fig.  S15,  p.  84);  othti  types  of  land 
plants  belong  to  the  equisetiz,  the  fems,  and  the  conifers.  On  the  whole  the 
Bora  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Rhxtic  and  continuous  with  little  change 
into  the  Comanchean. 


Fig.  1643  a. — A  Jurassic  sponge  (Lathistida), 
Ctumidiaslrium  rimuiosum.  Upper  Jurassic 
(Kimmeridge.)     Europe. 


Fig.  1643  i.  — Isolated 
spicular  bodies  of  a  Jurassic 
silicious  sponge  (Lithistida), 
Epistomdla  clivesa.  White 
Jura. 


Huin«  Invertebrates  —  SponKes   are  very  abundant   in   the   European 

Upper  Jurassic,  where  they  are  often  reef -building.  They  include  most  fre- 
quently Lithistid  {CTiemidiaitrium,  Epistomella,  Fig.  1643  a,  b)  and  HexactinelUd 
types  (CToikuiaria).  Corals  also  abound,  especially  in  the  European  Uppier 
Juia&sic,  where  compound  reef-building  types  predominate  (Thamnasima,  Fig. 
1644;  /losJrao,  Fig.  164s;  ThecosmUia,  Fig.  1646,  etc.),  forms  already  repre- 
sented in  the  Tiiassic,  as  ia  also  the  single  coral  MoitUivauilia  (Fig.  1647). 
BracUopods  are  represented  by  only  a  few  generic  types,  among  which 
RkynckoruUa  (Fig.  1648a,  b)  and  Terebratula  (Fig.  1649)  are  the  most  chaiac- 
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Fig.  1644.  —  Thamtioslrao  prcMfaa,  a  characteristic  coral  of  the  V[^r 
Jura  (Malm).  A,  compound  coraUum,  two-thirds  natural  size;  w,  epitheca; 
B,  lateral  view  (aection)  of  two  adjoining  septa  of  neighboring  cotallites  (X3) ; 
m,  junction  point  of  septa;  (,  trabecule;  f,  pores.     (After  Steinmann.) 


Rc  1645.  —  Isasiraa  helianikeides.  Fic.  1646.  — Thaosimliatrkiehma. 

Upper  Jurassic  (Tithonian)  of        Upper  Jurassic  (Tithonian)  of 
Europe.  Europe. 


Fig.   16480.  —  RJiynclwitdIa  qvad- 
Fic.  j64T.  —  MonllJvaultia  caryophyl-       riflkala.      Brown    Jura,     Witrttein- 

tola.     (After  d'Orbigny.)  berg. 
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teristk.  One  of  the  most  striking  forms  of  the  Upper  Jurasaic  is  Terebroluto 
dipkya  (Fig.  1650)  which  is  deeply  divided  along  the  middle,  and  reunited 
at  the  base,  so  that  the  shell  is  characterized  by  a  hole  through  the  center. 
Among  PelecypoiU  the  lemaikable  curved  Crypkaa  {G.  arcuaia,  etc.,  Cig. 


Fio.    1649.  —  Terebratala  phillipii, 
Fig.    16486.  —  RkynckontUa  lacu-       a  Middle  Jurassic  brachiopod  from 
noni,  interior  of  brachial  valve.  Upper       Switzeriand.      (From  Zittel,    Grund- 
JuTBSsic  of  central  Europe,  i^e,) 


Fig.  1650.  —  Tercbrattda  {Pygope) 
rfipi>a  (slightly  reduced).    Upper  ju-  Fic.    it 

rassic  (Tithonian)  of  Europe,  etc.  Upper  Jur 


Fic.   1651.  —  Gryphaa  arctiata 
(slightly    reduced).     Lower   Jurassic       Fig.  1653. —0/i«  joW/iMriawi.     UfK 
(Liassic)  of  Europe.  per  Jurassic  (Tithonian)  of  Europe. 
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1652)  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Lower,  wh3e  Aucdia  (Fig.  i6ji), 
Opts  (Fig.  1653),  and  the  remarkable  Diceras,  with  both  valves  spirally 
twisted  (Fig.  1634),  characterize  the  Upper  Jurassic.  THpmia  (Fig.  1654) 
and  plicated  oysters  (Fig.  1655)  are  very  characteristic  fonns.    Gastropods, 


Fig.  1654.  —  Trigania  iwwV  (re- 
duced). Middle  Jurassic  (Dogger)  of       Fio.    1655.— Oifreo   narski  (reduced), 
Europe.  Middle  JurasMC  (Dogger)  of  Europe. 


a  ■  b 

Fic.   1657,  —  Nerinta  tvbercit- 
losa.      a,   entire    shell    showing 
1656.  —  Plerxeras  oceani.  Upper  Ju-      aperture;    h,  longitudinal  section 
rassic  (Kinuneridgian)  of  Europe.  of  the  same. 
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too,  ale  numerous,  and  among  them  the  genera  Flturatomaria,  Pteroceras 
(Hg.  1656),  and  Nerima  (Fig.  1657  a,  £)  are  very  characteristic,  the  last 
especially  being  vtiy  abundant  in  the  Middle  Juressic  beds.    But  by  fai 


Fig.  165S.  —  A  primitive  ammonite  {PsUecerai  planorbis)  with  a  simple 
suture  and  a  shell  only  slightly  modified  by  gentle  undulations  or  ribs.  TUs 
form  occurs  in  the  Lower  Jurassic  (lower  Lias)  of  WUrttemberg  and  shows 
ancestral  characteristics  which  appear  in  several  evolutionary  series  of  Jurassic 
ammonites. 

ttie  most  important  index  fossils  are  the  AnunonitM,  of  which  an  astounding 
number  of  genera  and  species  has  become  known  from  the  Jurassic,  where 
this  group  was  at  the  height  of  its  development.  Moit  characteristic  of 
the  Lias  are  the  round  or  angular  whoried,  scarcely  embracing  (evolute),  simply 
ribbed  genera,  such  as  Psiioceros  (Fig.  ibjS,  smooth  or  with  very  fine  ribs). 


Fig.  1650.  — Amuumiles  (Sclilot- 
heiimit),     angulata,    lower    Lias,        Fig.  1660.  —  AmmontUs  (Mioceras)  ca- 
WUrttemberg.  pHcomis,  middle  Lias,  WUrttemberg. 

Schlttlkeimia  (Fig.  1650,  with  strong  ribs  intemipted  by  a  furrow  on  the  ventral 
or  outer  side),  lEgaceras  (Fig.  1660,  with  ribs  flattened  on  venter),  Ariditts 
(Fig,  16&1,  with  ribs  interrupted  by  strong  keel  bounded  by  furrows),  and 
Hildcceras   (Fig.   1661,  with  additional  lateral  grooves).     Of  the  types  with 
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Fio.  1661.— ArielUes  bticklatidi  Fig.  t66a.—BiwpiKeras  {HUdo- 
(Xt*s),  Lower  Jurassic  (Liassic)  of  ctras)  bifrms  (Xi),  Lower  Jurassic 
Europe.  (Liassic)  of  Eiin^>e. 


Fig.    1663.  —  Amallheus   mar-      Fig.  1664.— ParkiiuoniaparliinsenUX^), 
garUatus  (X\),   Lower  Jurassic         Middle  Jurassic  (Dogger)  of  Europe. 
(Liassic)  of  Europe. 


Fig.  1665.— SltphanocaasblaideitHXi),  Middle  Jurassic  (Dogger),  Europe. 
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'  latetally  compressed  and  mote  deeply  involute  whorls,  the  genera  AuMitheut 
(Fig.  1663),  with  its  rope-Uke  keel,  and  FkyUoceras  (Fig.  905,  p.  134),  smooth, 
with  leaf-tike  sutures,  are  most  chaiacteriatic.    The  most  tyi^cal  Middle 


Fig,  1666,— i4Mtiiw«ifei  (MacrKephiliks)  tHocrocepkalus,  Jurasuc  (Callovian), 
WUrttemberg. 

Junssic  genera  are  Parkinsonia  (Fig.  1664,  with  bifuTCating  ribs  intemipted  by 
a  piODOunced  groove  on  [he  venter),  SItpkanoceras  (Fig.  1665,  vertically  com- 
pressed with  strong  bifurcating  or  trifurcating  ribs  which  cross  the  venter  and 
are  often  spinose),  Macrocephalilis  (Fig.  i666,  thick,  close-coiled  forms  with 
:,  often  dividing  ribs),  and  Cosmoceras  (Fig.  1667,  with  dividing 


Fia,     1667.  —  Cosmoeeras    omatum. 
Middle  Jurassic  (Dogger)  of  Europe. 

and  strongly-noded  ribs,  interrupted  by  a  furrow  at  the  venter).  Character- 
btic  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  are  Perisphimtei  (Fig.  1668,  open-whorled  with  ribs 
regularly  hi-  or  trifurcating  on  the  ventral  side),  Oppdia  (Fig.  1670,  laterally 
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compressed,  deeply  involute,  mostly  with  faint  ribs),  Aspidoceroi  (Fig.  1671, 
opea-coiled  with  few  coarse  ribs  strongly  spinose),  and  the  rather  close- 
coiled  ViTiotiles  (Fig.  1671)  with  numcVous  bundles  of  ribs,  which  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  boreal  Jurassic.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  less 
readily  chaise terized   forms,  all  of  them  having  highly  complex   ammonite 

Another  very  important  group  of  cephalopods  of  the  Jurassic  is  that  of  the 
Belmmitea,  of  which  the  cisar-shaped  calcareous  guard  is  most  generally 
preserved,  showing,  when  complete,  the  de^  apical  depression  in  which  the 


Fig.  i66g. — Idoceras  soleloi,  a  characteristic  Fig.   1670.  —  Oppelta 

Middle    Jurassic    ammonite    of  Mexico,  etc.      knuUabaia.    Upper  Juras- 
<.\fter  O'Connell,)  sic  (Malm)  of  Europe. 


Fio.  1671. — AmtHOttiUs  (Aspidociras) 
ptrarmalum,  about  |  natural  size,  Ju- 
rassic (Oxfordian)  Europe. 
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conical-chambered  shell  is  aonagUy  Mtuated,  These  forms  vuy  sreatly  in 
shape  and  in  size,  some  species  reaching  a  length  of  m  metei.'  Amiinberof 
these  types  are  shown  in  Figure  1673. 


Fig.  1673.  —  Jurassic  Belemnites.  a,  Beiemnilei  stmkcutalus  Quenst., 
Brown  Jura  {!);  b,  B.  canaHcidalus  Schloth.,  Brown  Jura  (j) ;  c,B.(fganUus 
Schloth.,  Brown  Jura  (i);  d,  B.  bnvis  Blainv.,  Lias  (a);  e,  B.  litkonkui  (^., 
Tithonian;  /,  B,  clavatus  Blainv..  Lias  (-)■);  g,  B.  acaarius-labulaTis  Blainv., 
Lias  (<).     (From  Haas'  l^itfossUicn.) 

The  Crustacea  have  very  much  the  modem  appearance,  with  lobster-like 
types  predominating  (Figs.  1674,  1675).  The  EchinodermE,  finally,  are  repre- 
sented by  Pentacrinas  (Fig.   1676)   with  bve-lobed   stem  jobts  marked  by 


FIG.I674-— A  Junssiclobster.Erjunxvctffomu, dorsal  aspect.  (Alter  d'Ori^y.) 


Fig.  1675.  —  Eryon  propinquus,  Jurassic  (Malm)  Solnhofen.  Ventral  viewj 
ib,  Cephalothoran ;  ab,  abdomen;  i,  caudal  fin;  /,  telson;  a*,  swimming 
appendagesof  the  19th segment;  i-jo.bodysegments;  OiOi, antcnnie;  /i-/i, tho- 
racic (walking)  legs;  f.rostrum;  scA,  scale  of  the  second  antenna;  j,  lobes  of 
.  carapace;  s',  pincers  of  first  pair  of  thoracic  legs;  m,  mouth,  (Frop  Stple 
"'*°°-'  676 
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Bumetous  root-like  cirrhi,'and  with  frequently  divided  arms;  by  Apioeritaa 

(Fig.  1677)  witbrDundstem-joinUgradu&tlyenlarginglo  the  full  size  of  the  calyx; 

by  &  small  floating  crinoid,  Saccocoma  (Fig.  1678),  which 

occun  in  great  Dumben  ou  the  thin  platy  layers  of  the 

Solnhofen  kgoon  deposits,  and  by  numerous  sea  urchins, 

especially  the  regular  Cidaris  (Fig.   :67g>  with  its  large 

club-shaped  spines  (Fig.  gsS  a,  K  PP-  163,  164). 


A  piacrinu!   rainy- 


Fig.  1676.  — PenUKrinas  fasckvtosus,  calyx  with  a 
and  port  of  stem,  lateral  and  summit  view  of  st 
joints.     (After  d'Orbigny.) 
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Fig.  167S.  —  Saetacoma  peclimtia,  enlarged.    < After  d'OrUgny.) 


Fig.  itjg.—CidariscoronoUi.     Upper  Jurassic  (Kimmeridgiaii),WUrttemberg. 
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lOMCtB.  —  These  are  Dumerous,  about  looo  species  being  known.  They 
are  of  the  modeni  types,  though  of  couise  of  distinct  geoenu  Dragon-flies 
(Fig.  1637)  and  lieetles  were  abundant,  but  true  butterflies  were  as  yet  rare 
or  ifantlng.    Other  types  irtduded  cicadaa,  grasEboppeis,  locusts,  cockroacbea, 


Fio.  16S0.  —  Ltpidatui  notaplenu  {X-^),  a  Jurassic  ganoid  &sh. 

ants,  and  termites.  Tite  spedes  of  the  Lias  were  generally  small  and  have 
been  regarded  as  dwarfed  forms  due  to  coolness  of  climate,  but  in  later  Jurasuc 
time  they  were  laige,  though  not  reaching  the  size  of  the  Palteozoic  types. 

Vertebcatet.  —  nilt  were  abundant  in  the  Jurassic  seas  and  probably  also 

in  the  rivers.    They  included  even-tailed  ganoids  (Fig.  1660),  sharks,  rays, 

(Fig.  16S1)  and  numerous  bony  bshes  (teleosts).     Reptiles  were,  however,  the 

.  most  abundant  and  diversified  of  the  vertebrates.     These  included  the  marine 

IMkyosaurtu  (Fig.  i6ig)  and  Pksiosaurus  (Fig.  1682),  the  afiial  pterosaun 


Fio.  t6Bi.—RMncbiais  MiVafrrJM  (male,  ^  natural  uze).    Uj^Mrmost  Jurasdc 
(lithographic  limestone),  Eicfastfitt,  Bavaria. 

{Pitrodactyltu,  Fig.  1683;  RJiampliorkynchus,  Fig.  1638),  numerous  turtles 
(Fig.  1684),  crocodiles  {Mystriosaurus ;  Ttleosaurus,  Fig.  1784),  and  especially 
the  terrestrial  dinosaurs,  which  reached  their  greatest  modification  in  form  and 
their  most  gigantic  size  toward  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  01  in  early  Comancbean 
time.  These  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  Chapter  XLIV.  Most  remark- 
able, too,  are  the  remains  of  the  earliest  known  Bird,  Archaopteryx  (Fig.  16.19), 
from  the  lithographic  rocks  of  the  Solnbofea  region  in  Bavarut.  This  bird 
Still  retained  many  reptilian  characters,  such  as  the  long  vertebrated  tail,  the 
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well-developed  teeth,  etc 
rence  of  small  primitive 
birds,  are  of  rare  types. 


further  Chapter  XLIV.)     Fmally,  the  occur- 
nals  should  be  noted,  though  these,  like  the 


'82.  —  PkstBsaurus 
dotkkodcirui  Conyb.,  L.  Lias, 
England,  ^4,  ventral  aspect  of 
skeleton  (X-iV);  B,  skull  from 
above  (X^).  A,  eye  socket 
6,  abdominal  ribs ;  c,  coracoid 
/,  femur;  /i,  fibula;  k,  hu- 
merus; i,  ischium;  p,  pubis 
r,  radius;  i,  precoracoid 
(,  tibia;  u,  ulna.    (After  Steio- 


MonNTAIN-MAKlNG     AT     THE     CLOSE 

OF  THE  Jurassic 

Tectonic  disturbances  affected  the 
Triassic  rocks  of  eastern  North. 
America  during  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  Jurassic,  and  produced  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  faults  which  di^o- 
cated  these  strata,  hut  gave  rise  to 
no  great  mountain  chains.  Subse- 
quent erosion  removed  the  upfaulted 
blocks,  preserving  only  the  depressed 
ones  in  a  series  of  isolated  areas. 
More  pronounced  disturbances,  how- 
ever, took  place  in  western  North 
America,  where  the  Triassic  and  Ju- 
rassic formations  of  the  Cordilleran 
geosyndine  were  folded  into  the  Cor- 
dilleran Mountain  ranges,  of  which 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  are  a  remnant, 
though  these  were  uplifted  again  in 
a  later  period.  Not  all  of  the  strata 
of  the  geosyndine  were  folded.  Some, 
like  those  of  the  Humboldt  Moun- 
tains of  Nevada,  suSered  only  bodily 
uplift.  The  Palffiocordilleran  ranges 
had,  by  this  time,  become  much 
eroded.  Indeed,  they  may  have  been 
largely  peneplaned,  but  the  basin  to 
the  east  of  them  still  continued  to  be 
the  site  of  active  deposition  in  the 
succeeding^  periods. 

To  the  west  of  the  Cordilleran 
range  of  folded  older  Mesozoics  a 
new  geosyndine  was  now  formed 
in  the  region  of  the  oldland,  and 
it  was  in  this  western  depression, 
bounded  on  the  west  largely  by  lands 
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now  submerged  beneath  the  Pacific,  that  the  Comanchean  and 
Cretaceous  strata  accumulated. 
Accompanying  the  folding  was  an  immense  outpouring  of  lava, 


Fig.  16S3.  — Pterodactylus  crassiratlris.     (After  d'Orbigny.) 


Fig.  1684.  — Euryslemum  wagUri,  Upper  Jurassic,  Solnhofen;  from  above: 
£i,c,,f8,  costal  plates;  Af,  hypoplastron;  As,  hyoplastron;  iJ,  ileum;  m,,»i(,Mi, 
fftii,  marginal  pUtes;  f>i,  »«.  na,  neural  plates;  nu,  nuchal  plate;  py,  pygll 
plate;  on  cj,  cj,  cj,  c^,  impressions  of  the  horn  shields  are  visible.  (After 
Steinmann.) 
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and  intrusion  of  igneous  masses  into  the  older  rocks.  This  in- 
cludes the  lavas  which  now  largely  compose  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  and  others  extending  far  to  the  north.  These  great 
igneous  intrusions,  by  far  the  most  extensive  that  had  occurred  since 
the  beginning  of  Palaeozoic  time,  were  apparently  responsible  for 
the  mineral-bearing  waters  and  gases  which  enriched  the  Jurassic 
and  older  rocks  of  this  region  by  their  metallic  wealth,  and  from 
which  deposits  the  auriferous  gravels  were  subsequently  derived. 


CHAPTER  XLm 

THE  CKBTACEOUS  SYSTEMS 

Lower  Cretaceous  —  Comanchean  or  Comancbic 
Upper  Cretaceous  —  Cretaceous  proper  or  Cretacic 

The  great  chalk  deposits  of  England,  so  well  exposed  in  Shake- 
speare cliff  at  Dover  (Fig.  201 ,  p.  279,  Pt.  I)  and  on  the  Channel  coast 
of  France  (Fig.  713,  p.  807,  Pt.  1),  form  the  type  of  the  highest  of  the 
Secondary  or  Mesozoic  deposits,  though  those  originally  so  desig- 
nated by  Lehmann  and  Werner  were  sandstones  and  limestones 
of  equivalent  age  in  Germany.  William  Smith  and  his  successors 
recognized  that  the  chalk  beds  graded  downwards  into  glauconitic 
chalk,  and  lower  still  into  beds  of  glauconitic  sands  to  which  they 
applied  the  name  Greensands.  In  the  midst  of  this  Greensand 
series  lies  a  bed  of  clay,  which  is  generally  known  as  Gatdt  Clay 
because  it  is  cold  and  clammy  to  the  touch.  The  Greensands 
below  the  Gault  clay  were  designated  Lower  Greensands  and  those 
above  it  Upper  Greensands,  A  fourth  series  of  deposits,  mainly' 
of  sands  and  days,  and  now  known  to  be  a  continental  deposit, 
was  recognized  as  forming  the  center  of  the  Wold  or  Wealden  dis- 
trict, in  southeastern  England,  an  eroded  anticlinorium  flanked 
on  either  side  by  unidines  of  chalk,  the  so-called  North  and  South 
Chalk  Downs.  To  these  beds,  which  underlie  the  Greensands 
and  which,  unlike  those  deposits  and  the  chalk,  contain  no  niarine 
fossils,  the  name  Wealden  beds  was  given.  These  lithological 
divisions,  still  in  general  use  in  England,  do  not  represent  exact 
stratigraphic  horizons,  the  Greensands  rising  in  the  geological  scale 
towards  the  northwest  (Fig.  1685). 

As  we  have  seen  (aniey  p.  18)  the  name  Cretaceous  was  proposed 

for  these  rocks  by  Omalius  d'Halloy  in  1822,  being  derived  from 

the  Latin  word  creta  (chalk),  and  it  was  soon  recognized  that 

these  deposits  could  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  an  Upper  and 

a  Lower  Cretaceous.    Li  Germany  the  beds  included  in  these 

683 
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systems  were  first  known  as  Quad^  Sattdstein  or  sandstone  whidi 
permitted  quarrying  in  large  blocks  {Quader),  and  PlSner  KaUt 
or  thin-bedded  limestone.  These  were  the  original  Secondary 
rocks  of  the  Saxon  geologists.  A  third  lithologic  type,  the  EiU, 
essentially  a  shore  fades  at  the  base  of  the  series,  was  also  dis- 
tinguished. 

It  was,  however,  in  France  and  Switzerland  that  the  fullest 
representation  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  was  found,  and  in  these 
r^ons  the  formations  are  largely  marine  limestones.    The  labors 


3  Chtlt  Bad  upptr  gmnsud. 
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of  Alcide  d'Orbigny  and  his  successors  have  demonstrated  that  a 
more  precise  subdivision  into  thirteen  groups  or  stages  was  possible, 
of  which  seven  are  comprised  in  the  Upper,  and  six  in  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  (see  p,  685).  These  subdivisions  have  become  the 
standard  not  only  for  Europe  but  for  the  rest  of  the  earth  as  well. 
In  America  for  many  years  only  Upper  Cretaceous  marine  de- 
posits were  recognized,  these  being  most  typically  developed  in 
the  Great  Plains  region  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  front.  When 
older  marine  deposits  were  found  in  Texas  and  Mexico  they  were 
grouped  together  under  the  name  Comanchean,  after  the  Comanche 
Indians,  in  whose  territory  the  deposits  were  first  studied  (see 
ante,  p.  19).  This  division  is  essentially  equivalent  to  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  of  Europe. 


North  American  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous    685 


Subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  in  the  Larger  Sense 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Mesozoic  systems,  the  Cretaceous 
standard  is  found  in  Europe,  where  the  subdivision  is  generally  into 
Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous.  These  divisions  correspond  es- 
sentially to  the  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  S3rstems  of  American 
usage.  Some  European  authors  divide  the  Cretaceous  as  a  whole 
into  three  divisions,  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper,  but  this  has  not 
been  adopted  generally.  The  standard  succession  in  western 
Europe  is  as  follows : 


Ufpes  Cretaceous 

or 

Cretaceous  proper 

(Cretadc) 


Lower  Cretaceous 

or 

Comanchean 

(Comanchic) 


'Danian 
Maestrichtian  1 
Campanian     >  Senonian 
Santonian       J 
Coniacian  or 

Emscherian 
Turonian 
Cenomanian 
Albian  (Gault) 
Aptian 
Barremian 
Hauterivian 
Valanginian 
Berriasian 
(or  Lower  Valanginian) 


>     Upper 
Cretaceous 


}     Upper 
Neocomian 

1   , 

I      Lower 
1  Neocomian 


Middle 
f  Cretaceous 

Neocomian 

or 

Lower 

Cretaceous 


The  North  American  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous 

In  North  America  the  best  known  development,  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  complete,  is  found  in  the  Mesozoic  Piedmont 
basin  east  of  the  Cordilleran  Mountain  ranges,  which  had  become 
an  important  area  of  deposition  and  had  acquired  the  character  of  a 
broad  interior  geosyncline  (Colorado  geosyncline  of  Schuchert). 
In  the  western  or  Cordilleran  (Pacific  coast)  geosyncline  marine 
sediments  were  likewise  accumulating  in  great  thickness,  while 
the  eastern  or  Atlantic  coast  geosyncline  was  receiving  marine 
sediments  during  (Upper)  Cretaceous  time.  The  Gulf  embayment 
of  Jurassic  time  still  persisted.  We  will  begin  by  considering  the 
interior  or  Coloradoan  geosyncline  and  the  deposits  of  the  Gulf 
embayment.  The  divisions  recognized  in  the  deposits  of  this 
region,  which  may  be  considered  typical  for  North  America,  are 
as  f oDows : 
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Cketaceous  (Upper  Cretaceous  or  Cretadc). 
Upper  Cretaceous  or  'Laramlan. 
Middle  Cretaceous  or  Montanan. 

Fox  Hills  group. 

Pierre  group. 
Lower  Cretaceous  or  Coloradoan. 

Niobrara  group. 

Benton  group. 
Basal  (Dakota)  sandstone  series. 
CoMANCHEAN  (Lower  Cretaceous  or  Comanchic). 
Upper  Comanchean  or  Washita. 
Middle  Comanchean  or  Fredericksburg. 
Lower  Comanchean  or  Trinity. 


Fig.  1686.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  Comanchean  rocks  in  North 

America.    (After  Bailey  Willis.) 
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Cotnanchean  of  the  Gulf  and  Cohradoan  Geosyndines 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  Jurassic  time  the  Colorado  basin  was 
still  separated  on  the  south  from  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  embayment,  so 
that  the  marine  sediments  of  the  latter  region  were  not  in  contact 
with  the  continental  sediments  formed  in  the  Colorado  basin,  nor 
with  the  marine  deposits  which  were  formed  in  that  basin  in  the 
sea  (Logan  Sea)  which  entered  it  from  the  north.  By  the  opening 
of  the  Comanchean  era,  however,  the  barrier  which  separated 
these  areas  had  become  worn  down  so  that  the  transgressing  sea 
from  the  Gulf  region  was  enabled  to  enter  the  northern  interior 
basin. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Comanchean  is  chiefly  found  in  Texas,  where, 
however,  the  series  is  only  partially  developed.  In  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  much  more  extensive  series  of  deposits  is  known,  and  the  three  divisions  are 
not  so  readily  distinguished.  These  deposits,  however,  have  been  little  studied 
as  yet.  The  formations  here  are  generaUy  classed  as  Lower  and  Middle 
Cretaceous  by  the  Mexican  geologists,  and  they  represent  the  European  series 
up  to  and  including  the  Cenomanian,  while  their  Upper  Cretaceous,  which  is 
essentially  the  equivalent  of  the  American  Cretaceous,  is  made  to  begin  with 
beds  of  Turonian  age.  Haug  and  other  European  authors,  however,  include 
the  Turonian  in  the  Middle  Cretaceous. 

In  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla  in  Mexico  the  lower 
divisions  (Eocretaceous  of  the  Mexicans,  essentially  Trinity  and 
older  beds  of  American  usage)  consist  of  a  great  thickness  of  un- 
fossiliferous,  probably  in  the  main  continental,  slates  with  some 
intercalated  marine  limestones,  resting  upon  Jurassic  or  older  rocks. 
In  Zacatecas  (Sierra  de  Mazapil),  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jurassic 
beds  are  concordantly  succeeded  by  fossiliferous  marls,  followed 
by  limestones  400  to  500  meters  thick,  and  these  in  turn  by  argil- 
laceous beds  with  marine  fossils  which  mark  the  summit  of  the 
Eocretaceous  (Trinity).  These  beds  are  followed  by  Meso- 
cretaceous  limestones  (Fredericksburg  and  Washita)  from  400 
to  500  meters  in  thickness,  which  form  the  main  limestone  series 
of  Mexico.  Similar  beds  {Orizaba  limestone,  up  to  600  meters 
thick)  overlie  the  shales  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla. 

This  region  comprises  the  most  complete  section  of  the  Coman- 
chean beds  so  far  known.  The  waters  in  which  they  were  de- 
posited covered  northern  South  America,  as  is  shown  by  the  oc- 
currence of  beds  of  this  age  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  where 
the  shore  fades  of  this  sea  are  found,  and  where  transgression  is 
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FlO.  16S7.  —  Palieogeographic  map  of  North  America  showing  the  distributioii 
of  land  and  sea  (black),  in  Comancbean  time,     (Original.) 

indicated  by  overlapping  of  the  higher  divisions.  Strata  of  the  same 
age  also  occur  in  some  of  the  West  Indies,  where  they  form  a  part  of 
the  much  disturbed  basa!  complex  of  Porto  Rico.  They  probably 
occur  in  the  other  islands  as  well,  although  they  have  not  yet  been 
differentiated.    J'rom  the  fact  that  the  fauna  of  all  these  beds  is 
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essentially  that  of  western  Europe,  we  may  conclude  that  the  At- 
lantic embayment,  characteristic  of  this  region  in  Jurassic  time, 
bad  become  a  permanent  feature  as  it  is  to-day,  except  that  part 
of  the  islands  and  the  adjoining  coast  were  also  submerged.  How- 
ever, the  great  depths  of  the  present  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean 
Sea  did  not  exist  then,  for  the  fossils  and  rocks  indicate  that  the 
waters  were  shallow  (Fig.  1687). 

The  main  events  of  Comanchean  time  in  this  Gulf  embayment 
were  the  transgression  of  the  sea  over  the  south  central  United 
States,  followed  by  complete  retreat  from  this  same  area.  A 
»milar  advance  and  retreat  probably  characterized  the  Mexican 
region  and  the  northern  South  American  region,  but  the  details 


Fig.  1688. —  Ideal  section  showing  the  relationships  of  the  Trinity  and 
Fredericksburg  formations  of  the  Texas  Comanchean.  The  basal  sandstone 
{in  bUck)  rises  in  the  scale  with  the  advance  of  the  sea ;  the  Paluxy  sand- 
stone (also  in  black)  represents  a  combined  sandstone  of  tmergcuce  and 
submergence.     (Original.) 

of  this  have  not  yet  been  detennined.  The  transgression  over 
the  southern  United  States  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  north- 
ward and  westward  overlapping  of  the  successive  members  of 
the  Comanchean  (Fig.  1668).  Thus  the  Trinity  division,  char- 
acterized especially  by  the  peculiar  twisted  pelecypod  Requienia 
(Fig.  1689  a-c),  coversonlyaboutthesouthemhalfof  Texas,  the  old 
shore-line  passing  between  the  present  Quitman  and  Finlay  Moun- 
tains in  western  Texas  and  extending  to  some  distance  beyond 
Bi^)ee  in  Arizona,  where  650  feet  of  limestones  of  this  age  rest 
apparently  upon  continental  Comanchean  beds  (1800  to  1900 
feet),  which  are  in  part  red  and  lie  unconformably  upon  the  eroded 
edges  of  the  folded  Palasozoics,  which  there  form  a  part  of  the  old, 
worn-down  PalEeocordilleran  Mountains.  The  transgression  of  the 
sea  is  also  shown  by  the  thinning  of  the  limestone  member  of  the 
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Fig.  i68g.  —  Aberrajit  pelecypods  of  the  Comaochic  of  the  Gulf  coast. 

a,  b,  Regaieaia  texana  (Glen  Rose  and  Fmleficluburg  of  Teiu  and  Merko) ;  c,  Re- 

taieniii  Polagiala  (Fredericksburg,  Texas  and  Mexico) ;  d,  Marmplmra  marciia  (Gten 
Rose  »nd  upper  Fredericksburg  of  Texas) ;  e.  UoiupUura  piniuiicida,  showing  the 
elongate  right  vdve  and  twisted  left  valve  (Glen  Rose  and  upper  Fredericksburg  of 
Teias) ;  /,  Radielilts  Itianits.  large  lower  valve  niade  up  of  thick  ridges  of  shell,  the 
animal  occupying  thi  small  central  depression  at  the  top;  a  small,  conical  upper  valve 
not  here  shown,  rests  like  a  cap  on  top  (Upper  Fredericksbutg  of  Texas) ;  t,  RaJiMla 
dmidtmi  (Upper  Fredericksburg  ol  Texas) ;  *,  lionopUwa  texana  (Prederickaburs  of 
Texas  and  Mexico).    All  reduced.    (I.  F.) 
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Trinity  (the  Glen  Rose  limestone)  northward  and  westward,  this 
being  600  feet  thick  at  Austin,  but  only  about  5  feet  at  Twin  Moun- 
tain in  Erath  county,  and  at  Decatur,  in  Wise  county,  a  hundred 
miles  farther  northeast. 

In  the  region  covered  by  these  rocks  the  Trinity  division  begins 
with  a  basal  sandstone  which  ranges  up  to  300  feet  in  thickness,  and 
the  top  of  the  division  is  also  formed  by  a  sandstone  showing  a 
partial  retreat  of  the  sea  after  the  first  advance  (Fig,  1688).    The 
basal  sandstone  continues  beyond  the  region  of  Trinity  deposition 
and  underlies  the  whole  Co- 
manchean series  in  the  south- 
em  United  States.    From  its 
character  and  extent  it  ap- 
pears   that   we   are   dealing 
here   with   an   old    residual 
quartz-sand,  deposited  in  pre- 
C(Hnandiean   time,   and   re- 
worked   by    the    advandng 
Comanchean  sea,  so  that  it 
became  a  basal  sandstone  for 
the  entire  overlapping  series 
(Figs.  1690, 1691).   Thissame 
sandstone    continues   north- 
ward   over    much    of     the 
Coloradoan  geosyndine  and 
constitutes  the  Dakota  sand- 
,    stone  which    rests  on  conti-        Fio-  1690.  —  Pulpit  Rock,  Kuuas,  an 
nental  Comanchean  or  older   'J^°  '"o""'""''  ™t  fiom  cross-bedded 
_,  ,  Dakota   sandstooe.      (Pboto   by   N.   H. 

rocks.    The  sea  contmued  to    oarion  from  U.  S.  G.  S.) 
advance  northward  until,  by 

the  end  of  Fredericksburg  or  the  beginning  of  Washita  time,  it 
had  covered  all  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  southern  Kansas,  south- 
eastern Colorado,  and  eastern  New  Mexico  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  Mexico  (map,  Fig.  1687),  In  this  sea  the  great  limestones 
of  the  period  {Comanche  Peak  and  Eilwards  of  Texas,  etc.,  part 
of  Orisaba  limestone  of  Mexico)  were  deposited,  these  being  char- 
acterized by  the  peculiar  rudistid  pelecypods  Monopleura,  Radio- 
lites,  etc.  (Figs,  i(>Si)d-g),  which  are  found  in  equivalent  beds  of 
southern  Europe.  These  limestones  also  thin  northward  and 
westward,  being  700  feet  thick  on  the  Rio  Grande,  350  feet  at 
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Austin,  but  only  25  feet  thick  on  the  Texas^klahoma  boundary, 
where  only  the  upper  division  b  present,  resting  on  200  feet  of 
basal^sands.  In  southern  Kansas  the  series  is  represented  only 
by  plant-bearing  sandstones  {Ckeyenne  sandstones),  which  rest 
disconformabty  upon  the  red  beds,  and  are  followed  by  a  ^ell 
bed  with  Gryphaa  MUi,  a  characteristic  Fredericksburg  fossil,  and 
by  the  Kiowa  shales  -wi^h  Gryphaa  corrugata  (Fig.  16926),  repre- 
senting the  shore  phase  of  the  lower  Washita  series  (regarded  as 
uppermost  Fredericksburg  by  some). 

With  the  beginning  of  Washita  time  the  sea  again  withdrew, 
and  continental  sands  were  spread  over  the  emerging  area  by  rivers 


Fic.  1691,  —  Dakota  sandstone  showing  effects  of  eolian  erosion.  Terrace 
in  distance  developed  on  basalticlava  Bow  of  late  Tertiary  age.  Union  County, 
New  Mexico.     (Photo,  B.  Hubbard.) 

and  the  wind.  These  sands  (Dakota  sandstones,  etc.)  rest  on 
progressively  higher  members  of  the  Washita  series  as  they  are 
followed  southward,  thus  showing  the  characteristic  features  of 
an  emerging  series.  While  they  follow  upon  the  lowest  Washita 
{Kiowa  or  Kiamitia  shales)  in  Kansas,  they  are  preceded  by  840 
feet  of  Washita  shales  and  limestone  in  southern  Oklahoma.  The 
sandstone  does  not  extend  as  far  south  as  Austin,  where  the  upper 
Washita  limestones  show  evidence  of  erosion,  a  character,  of  course, 
quite  consistent  with  the  other  evidence  of  emergence. 

That  the  sea  continued  to  submerge  the  greater  part  of  Mexico, 
even  during  Washita  time,  while  it  retreated  from  the  southern 
United  States,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Washita  formatioo 
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is  represented  by  great  limestones  (upper  Orizaba  or  Escamela 
limestones)  600  meters  in  thickness.  Finally,  however,  emergence 
also  took  place  over  much  of  Mexico,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
these  rocks  were  eroded  before  the  next  higher  formations  (Creta- 
ceous) were  deposited  upon  them.  During  the  period  of  marine 
deposition  (advance  and  retreat)  in  the  Gulf  region,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Coloradoan  geosyncline  was  above  water,  and  conti- 
nental beds  (chiefly  river  flood-plain  deposits,  i.e.,  the  Morrison 


Fic.  169J.  —  Comanchean  oysters  and  related  pelecypods. 
i.GrypkaamarcoitilXi),  Fredericksbure  of  Temi;  b.Gryphaacomnata  (Xi),  Co- 


in of  aoutbtrn  Kansas  and  Teias  (C.  JWfi  re „ , 

c,  Crypkaa  vaskUatHsis  (X}).  Washita  ol  Texas;  d,  Gryphaa  nana  (XI).  Washita, 
from  Kansas  lo  Mcrico;  e,  Grypkaa  miicnmata  (Xt),  upper  Washita  of  Teias;  /.  g, 
Exogyra  texana  (X)).  Conianchean  of  Meiico;  k,  Eiagyra  arielina  (X)),  WashiU  o[ 
Texas;  j,  Otlrea  quaJriplkala  (X  )},  Washita  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.     (I.  F.) 

formation)  were  laid  down,  while  still  farther  north  in  Canada 
other  continental  beds  enclosing  coal  (Kootenai  formation)  ac- 
cumulated. 

Comanchean  of  the  Post- Appalachian  Geosyncline 

It  has  been  stated  that  upon  the  folding  of  the  strata  of  the 
Appalachian  geosyncline,  a  new  geosyncline  came  into  existence 
to  the  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  which  the  Triassic 
strata  were  deposited,  though  only  the  Upper  Triassic  Newark  series 
is  known.    In  Jurassic  time  this  geosyncline  seems  not  to  have 
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received  any  deposits,  or  at  any  rate  they  are  not  known,  but  in 
Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  time  this  eastern  geosyncline  again 
became  the  site  of  depression  and  of  active  deposition. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  strata 
of  the  present  Atlantic  coastal  plain  were  deposited  on  the  margin 
of  the  open  Atlantic,  partly  above  and  partly  beneath  its  waters. 
There  are,  however,  certain  objections  to  this  view,  chief  among 
which  is  the  difference  in  the  fauna  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  the 
present  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  plain  and  that  of  the  islands 
immediately  to  the  south,  as  will  be  more  fully  considered  under 
the  discussion  of  the  Cretaceous.  Furthermore,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  Greater  Antilles  were  formed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  land  mass.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
we  may  tentatively  assume  that  a  land  barrier,  the  unsubmerged 
remnant  of  Appalachia,  extended  east  and  west  from  Texas  to 
Florida  and  thence  northeastward  for  an  unknown  distance  (see 
map.  Fig.  1687),  and  that  between  it  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  lay  a  broad  and  rather  shallow  geosyncline  which  ex- 
tended from  Massachusetts  to  Texas,  where  it  became  confluent 
with  the  Colorado  geosyncline.  If  this  were  the  case  in  Cretaceous 
time,  the  geosyncline  probably  existed  also  in  Comanchean  time, 
although  during  that  era  it  was  chiefly  the  site  of  continental 
sedimentation.  It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  continuous  land  mass  is  by  no  means  proved, 
but  its  presence  would  account  for  many  phenomena  otherwise 
difficult  of  explanation.  But  whether  marginal  to  the  Atlantic, 
or  separated  from  it  by  a  remnant  of  the  Appalachian  old- 
land,  this  new  Appalachian  geosyncline  was  the  site  of  deposi- 
tion of  several  thousand  feet  of  clastic  strata,  of  which  those 
belonging  to  the  Comanchean  were  wholly  non-marine.  The 
following  formations  occurring  in  this  region  are  included  in  the 
Comanchean  system. 

SUPERFORMATION 

Raritan  sands  (Dakota)  followed  by  marine  Cretaceous  beds. 
Thickness  of  Raritan 400  feet 

Hiatus  and  Disconformiiy 
Comanchean  Beds 

Patapsco  formation^  ranging  to 200  feet 

Highly  colored  and  variegated  clays  and  lighter  colored  sandy 

da3rs  and  sands.    Angiosperm  flora. 
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Hiatus  and  Disconformiiy 

Arundel  formation  (Upper  Neocomian),  ranging  to 125  feet 

Chiefly  clays,  locaUy  iron-bearing  and  lignitic,  flora  similar  to 
Patuxent,  remains  of  Dinosaurs. 

Hiatus  and  Disconformiiy 

Pa/iMB09f//0fm<i/Mm  (Lower  Neocomian),  ranging  to «  350  feet 

Chiefly  arkose  sands  often  cross-bedded  with  small  masses  of  clay 
and  an  early  Comanchean  flora. 

Unconformity 
SuBFosMATioN.    Crystalline  schist,  etc.,  or  locally,  Triassic  rocks. 

These  fonnations  are  river  flood-plain  and  alluvial  fan  deposits, 
with  occasionally  clays  that  represent  swamp-  and  lake-sediments. 
The  succeeding  Raritan  sands  are  often  lignitic,  and  appear  to  be 
in  part  of  eolian  origin.  They  contain  the  plants  characteristic 
of  the  Dakota  sandstone  of  the  interior. 


The  Cretaceous  ( Upper  Cretaceous)  Deposits  of  the  Gulf  and  Colo- 

radoan  Geosynclines 

The  Cretaceous  deposits  of  these  regions  formerly  extended 
continuously  from  Mexico  into  Canada  and  perhaps  to  the  Arctic 
region,  but  they  have  been  removed  by  post-Cretaceous  erosion 
in  northern  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico  so  that  they  now 
appear  in  two  disconnected  areas.  From  eastern  Texas  the  de- 
posits extend  continuously  beneath  the  Tertiary  and  younger 
rocks  throughout  the  Neo- Appalachian  geosyncline  to  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island,  cropping  out  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
coastal  plain  wherever  the  Ter£iary  strata  have  been  eroded. 

Throughout  Mexico  and  the  southern  United  States,  so  far  as 
known,  the  Cretaceous  rests  disconformably  upon  the  Comanchean, 
the  latter  being  more  or  less  eroded.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  sea  withdrew  from  this  entire  region  at  the  end  of  Comanchean 
time  and  that  wherever  the  continental  Dakota  sands  did  not  act 
as  a  protecting  cover,  erosion  removed  a  part  of  the  older  series 
before  the  readvance  of  the  sea.  It  is  probable  that  the  sea  did 
not- withdraw  from  the  center  of  the  east-and-west  Gulf  geo- 
syncline ;  but  the  northern  portion  of  this  geosyncline,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Greater  Antillean  islands,  was  probably  in  part 
uncovered,  though  at  present  we  do  not  know  what  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  strata  of  these  islands 
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is.    In  some  cases,  however  (Havana,  Cuba,  etc.))  it  is  known  that 
the  Cretaceous  beds  lie  directly  upon  old  crystallines. 

In  parts  of  Cuba  the  basal  Cretaceous  beds  are  either  unfossilif- 
erous  arkoses  or  coal-bearing  continental  beds  followed  by  shales  and 
limestones  with  marine  fossils.    This  indicates  the -transgression 


Fig.  1693.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  Cretaceous  in  North  America. 

(After  Bailey  WiUis.) 


of  the  sea  over  an  old  land  area.  On  Jamaica,  which  lies  nearer 
the  center  of  the  east  and  west  trough,  the  Cretaceous  beds  have 
an  estimated  thickness  of  5000  feet,  but  they  also  l>egin  with 
conglomerates  formed  of  granitoid  and  metamorphic  older  (prob- 
ably pre-Cambrian)  rock.  These  conglomerates  are  succeeded  by 
limestones  with  pelecypods  of  the  type  known  as  Rudistes  (Fig. 
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1689),  and  by  marls  and  calcareous  sands  with  corals  of 
southern  European  types.  Much  of  the  clastic  material  is  of 
volcanic  origin.  On  Porto  Rico  the  Cretaceous  succeeds  the 
Comanchean  (probably  with  a  disconformity),  and  consbts  largely 
of  clastic  material,  much  of  it  of  volcanic  origin.  Some  beds 
abound  in  Foraminifera,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  deposited 
in  open,  though  probably  not  very  deep  water,  for  Rudistes 
{RadioliteSy  etc.,  Fig.  1689/,  g)  also  occur,  often  in  fragmentary 
condition. 

It  thus  appears  that  deposits  which  now  form  the  older  and  much 
folded  series  of  these  islands  never  originated  very  far  from  the 
oldland  which  formed  the  northern  shore  of  the  geosyncline,  and 
that  the  center  of  this  trough  was  somewhere  near  the  middle  of 
the  present  Caribbean  Sea.  Its  southern  margin  overlapped 
northern  South  America,  for  Cretaceous  beds  are  known  from 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Trinidad,  and  while  limestones  with 
Rudistes  are  common,  they  are  associated  with  sandstones  and  other 
dastic  rocks.  This  geosyncline  had  a  southward  prolongation 
into  the  Andean  trough  (the  present  Andes  Mountains)  of  Peru, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Chile  and  Argentine,  where  the  Cretaceous 
deposits  are  often  underlain  by  Comanchean  beds,  showing  that 
this  trough  also  existed  during  the  earlier  period.  They  have, 
however,  been  little  studied,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  trough  was  bounded,  as  in  the  preceding  eras,  by 
a  land  mass  on  the  west  (now  submerged),  and  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  Pacific.  Some  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  of 
this  trough  are  of  continental  character,  and  in  several  regions 
beds  of  lignite  and  brown  coal  of  economic  importance  are 
found. 

The  fauna  of  these  central  waters  was  largely  of  a  European 
type  and  is  especially  characterized  by  the  extensive  development 
of  Rudistes  {Radiolites,  HippuriteSj  etc.,  Figs.  1723,  1724).  These 
extend  south  into  the  Andean  trough,  where  other  pelecypods 
{Exogyra,  etc.,  Figs.  1692,  1706)  and  ammonites  of  European 
origin  are  more  frequent.  The  Rudistes  and  accompanjdng  tjrpes 
also  extend  northward  into  the  Coloradoan  trough  of  Texas,  but 
farther  north  the  fauna  seems  to  be  primarily  a  northern  one,  so 
that  it  appears  that  temperature  conditions  largely  determined 
the  distribution  of  these  organisms.  So  far  as  known  the  fauna 
did  not  enter  the  Neo- Appalachian  geos3mcline  to  any  great 
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extent,  probably  because  of  colder  currents  from  the  northeastern 
Atlantic  opening  of  this  geosyncline. 

Where  these  Cretaceous  strata  are  to-day  exposed  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  they  have  a  thickness  of  about  7500  feet  with  1500  feet 
of  white  limestone  or  chalk  (Austin  chalk)  in  the  lower  part. 
Farther  north  the  beds  become  thinner,  and  the  limestones  also 
decrease,  so  that  their  thickness  at  Austin,  Texas,  is  only  600  feet 
and  becomes  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  Colorado.  This  shows  a 
northward  transgression  of  the  sea  into  this  troi^h  and  an  overlap 
of  the  marine  strata  in  that  direction.    While  the  limestones  were 


Fig.  1694.  —  A  cliff  of  Greenhorn  limestone,  the  middle  member  of  the 
Beaton  division  of  the  Cretaceous.  This  limestone  marks  essentially  the 
lowest  horizon  at  which  the  pelecypod  Inoctraiti»$  labiaius  appears,  this  occur- 
ring here  in  great  abundance,  near  Thatcher,  Colorado.     (V.  S.  G.  S.) 

forming  in  the  open  waters  of  the  south,  river-borne  muds  were 
accumulating  in  the  north,  these  forming  the  Benton  shales, 
which  are  chiefly  of  estuarine  character  but  with  marine  lime- 
stones in  the  center  {Fig,  1694).  In  many  places  the  shales 
abound  in  fish  remains,  but  other  fossils  are  rare  or  absent 
This  su^ests  that  the  fish  were  either  river  types  killed  in 
large  numbers  by  the  advancing  sea,  or  marine  types  kiUed  by 
the  inpouring  fresh  water.  Their  decaying  bodies  were  probably 
in  large  part  the  source  from  which  the  petroleum  now  stored  in 
porous  members  of  this  series  was  derived.  Similar  fish-bearing 
shales  overlie  the  Niobrara  limestone  series:  During  the  earlier 
part  (Coloradoan)  of  the  Cretaceous,  when  the  muds  of  the  north 
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Fic.  1696.  — Species  of  the  most  characteristic  Cretftceous  pdecypod, 
Im 


a,  I,  Umidiui  (Xl).  Cokindoan  oC  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah.  New  Mexia>;  b,  I, 
IMalui  (X|),  typical  of  the  Benton,  throughout  the  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
lower  Turonian  of  Europe;  c,  I,  /ragUis  (X  i).  BmtoD  shale  from  Texas  to  Dakota; 
J,  I.  timpiam  (Xi),  Coloradoan  of  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  also  CreCacic  of  San 
Louis  Poitou,  Mexico;  e.  /.  iejormis  (X)).  Niobrara  of  the  Plains  and  Rocky  Moua- 
t*iia;},I.ptttimwi{X\).  Viene  of  South  Dakou  and  Colorado,  Ki|Jeysn  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Gulf  region.    (I.  F.) 
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were  munly  estuarine,  the  marine  fauna  from  the  south  invaded 
this  trough,  the  first  immigrant  being  the  pelecypod  Inoceramus 
labiatus  (Fig.  16966)  (middle  Benton),  followed  by  ammonites 
{Priorwtropus,  Prionocydits ,  Fig,  1697),  and  later  by  the  coarse 
thick-shelled  Inoceramus  deformis  (Fig.  1696  e),  easily  recognized 
by  its  coarsely  prismatic  shell-structure.  ,  In  Montanan  time, 
however,  the  Arctic  sea  transgressed  into  this  trough  from  the 
north,  bringing  with  it  BaculiUs  (Fig.  1698  a~e),  ScapkiUs  (Fig. 


a-4,  Pritmetrapta  WMJfort,  Benlon  and  equivaleat  beds  from  Teiu  to  South  D&koU, 
TuroDiui  of  Europe  (a,  b,  two  views  ol  ■  young  shell  (Xt) ;  c,  fngmeat  of  a  nuture 
shell,  ventral  view  (Xi)l  d.  suture);  t-h,  Priaiacydiu  vryoumgetuis,  upper  Benton 
of  aorthem  Colorado  geosyncUne  («,  /,  two  views  oC  >  fragment  of  an  aduit  (XI);  (,  a 
youngsheU(Xl);  *.suture.    (I.  F.) 

1698 /-A),  Hdicoceras  (Fig.  1754)1  and  other  peculiar  cephalopods 
which  are  also  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 

The  material  deposited  at  this  time  in  the  region  of  the  present 
Great  Plains  was  largely  mud,  forming  the  thick  Ft.  Pierre  shales 
(1000  feet).  Some  portions  of  these  shales  are  characterized  by 
pillar-hke  masses  of  limestone  largely  composed  of  the  shells  of  a 
pelecypod  {Lucina,  Fig.  1699),  These  are  regarded  as  represent- 
ing colonies  of  the  pelecypod,  growing  in  circumscribed  areas 
as  do  banks  of  mussels  to-day,  generation  after  generation  living 
in  the  same  spot  and  building  up  the  column  of  sheU-limestones 
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Fig.  1698.  —  Middle  and  Upper  Cretaceous  d^enerate  ammonoids,  sbowlng 
loss  of  power  to  a>iil. 
a-^.  BaciMti'coMprestiit.  side  view  uid  crms-SKtion  { X  t )  uid  luture  (much  enlsr^), 
Pierre  of  the  Coloradoan  geosyncline.  Rlpleyan  of  New  Jeraey ;  d,  e,  Batiiiilii  malui, 
oiMS-iection  (X  j]  and  BUture  (much  enUrged),  Fierce  of  the  Coluradoaa  geosyndioe, 
Ripleyaa  of  Nev  Jersey;  /,  jt.  ScaphiUi  tiodosui  vu.  brmi  (XI),  MoDtuun  of  tbe 
Colondoui  geos)mcl)ne,  Ripleyui  of  New  Jersey;  k,  S.  tuJaitU  vu.  gModraflfiilar^, 
sutuie  cnlaiged,  Munlaoan  of  Colorado  geosyndine.    (I.  F.) 


Fio.  1699.  —  Lacimt  xcidtnlalis,  a  pelecypod  abuadant  in  the  Pierre  of 
Colorado  and  the  region  from  Kansas  to  Canada,  and  in  the  Fox  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  It  grew  in  reef-like  masses  forming  the  Tepee-Buttes  (see  Figs. 
1700-1702). 
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o.  —  General  view  of  Tepee-Buttes  b  Upper  CreUceous  (Pierre) 
strata  near  Canyon  City,  Colorado.     (After  GUbert  and  Gulliver.) 

as  the  older  part  was  progressively  buried  in  the  accumulating 
mud.  Subsequent  erosion  has  produced  a  series  of  coniad  buttes 
with  the  shell-limestone  as  the  resistant  core  (Figs,  1700-1702). 
The  Pierre  is  succeeded  by  a  sandstone,  the  Fox  Hills,  which  is 
frequently  aoss-bedded  and  indicates  progressive  emergence  of 
the  region  (Fig.  1703). 


Fio.  1701.  —  A  ^ngle  Tepee-Butte,  showini;  at  the  top  the  limestone  cote. 
(After  Gilbert  and  Gulliver,  from  FrincipUs  of  Slratigraphy.) 

The  western  part  of  the  Coloradoan  trough  was  the  site  of  ex- 
ten»ve  continental  deposits,  formed  by  rivers  flowing  from  the  old 
land  on  the  west  (map,  Fig.  1704).  These  formed  great  flat  plains, 
dotted  over  with  swamps,  in  which  accumulated  an  abundant 
vegetation  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  many  important  omJ 


Fio.  1701.  —  Ideal  section  of  a  Tepee-Bultc,  showing  the  core  of  organic 
limestone,  the  surrounding  bedded  shales,  and  the  talus-covered  slopes.  (After 
Gilbert  and  Gulliver,  from  Fritcil^es  of  Stratigraphy.) 
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beds  of  this  regioo  (Fig.  1695).  The  sea  from  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  trough  inundated  these  fats  repeatedly,  so  that  deposits 
with  marine  fossils  became  intercalated  in  the  continental  series. 
In  Canada  extensive  continental  deposits,  chiefly  sand,  were 
formed  during  the  Cretaceous  {Bear  River,  Judith  River  and  other 
formations).    In  general  all  of  these  western  coal-bearing  deposits 


Fio.  1703.  —  Upper  Cretftceous  (Fox  HQIs)  saadstone,  showiog  cros^bedding 

of  the  eolian  type,  Wyoming  (F.  J.  Pack,  photon- 
shade  off  eastward  into  equivalent  marine  beds,  one  series  thinning 
as  the  other  thickens.     Finally,  the  marine  beds  were  overspread, 
far  and  wide,  by  the  continental  Laramie  sands,  which  mark  the 
final  retreat  of  the  sea  from  this  entire  basin. 

Cretaceous  Beds  of  t>u  Neo- Appalachian  Trough 
The  Southern  Region.  —  In  western  Alabama  the  Cretaceous 
beds  are  about  2400  feet  thick  and  are  subdivided  as  follows : 

SUFEKFOBIUTION.    Eocene. 

BitUus  and  Disconformity 
C]t£TAC£OOS  SERIES  AppTiaanale  European  equttoltHb 

Selnia  chalk goo  feet  Senonian 

EutawfomBtion* 400-500  feet  Emscberian 

Tuacaloosan  fonnation  *  .    .  ^  .    .    .    1000  feet  Tujonian  and  CeDomaniao 
Hiaius  and  Unconformity 

SUBFOKVATION.     FalEcozoic. 

*  Hie  upper  part  of  the  EuCaw  ranges  into  the  Senonian  and  the  Mppa  part  ol 
the  TuicaJoosan  into  the  Emscherian. 
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Fio.  1704.  — PaJffiogeographic  map  of  North  America,  showing  the  distribution 
of  Und  and  sea  (black)  in  Cretaceous  time.     (OiiginaL) 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  Cretaceous  deposits  (Danian) 
are  absent  here;  they  were  either  never  deposited,  or,  if  deposited, 
have  again  been  eroded.  The  Comanchean  is  absent  too,  the 
Cretaceous  resting  by  overlap  directly  upon  the  eroded  Palieozoic 
of  the  old  Appalachian  Mountains.  This  overlap  continues 
northward  and  eastward,  so  that  in  Tennessee  and  in  eastern 
Alabama  the  Eutaw  rests  directly  upon  the  older  rocks,  as  shown 
in  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  1705). 

The  Tuscaloosa  is  a  shore  or  delta  formation,  and  is  probably 
in  large  part  a  subaerial  accumulation.  The  sands  are  often 
glauconitic,  and  the  clays  not  uncommonly  carbonaceous  and 
lignitic,  with  an  abundance  of  fossil  plants.    The  Evtaui,  on  the 


Fic.  1705.  — Ideal  section  of  the  Gulf  Coast  regioa  of  the  southem  United 
States,  ^wing  the  relationships  and  overlaps  of  the  Cretaceous  formations. 
(Original.) 

Other  hand,  is  largely  a  marine  formation,  showing  the  advance  of 
the  sea  over  the  Tuscaloosa  delta.  Plant  remains  also  occur  at 
two  horizons,  and  the  marine  fossils  are  chiefly  thick-shelled 
pelecypods,  indicating  shallow  water.  The  progressive  advance 
of  the  sea  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  toward  the  northwest  and  the 
east  this  formation,  too,  is  overlapped  by  the  next  higher,  the 
Selma  chalk.  This  is  an  argillaceous,  more  or  less  sandy  limestone, 
abounding  in  Foraminifera  and  carrying  beds  made  up  largely 
of  the  thick-shelled  pelecypod  Exogyra  (Figs.  1706  j-c).  The 
presence  in  it  of  the  nidistid  pelecypod  Radiolites  austinensis 
shows  that  the  fauna  of  the  Texas  and  southern  waters  entered 
this  geosyndine  to  some  extent  at  least.  Eastward  this  forma- 
tion is  more  and  more  replaced  by  calcareous  sands,  clays,  and 
impure  limestones,  which  constitute  the  Ripley  formation,  while 
northwestward  much  sand  also  appears. 
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There  are  several  important  zone  fossils  which  mark  the  horizon 
throughout  this  region,  irrespective  of  change  in  lithic  character. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Eutaw  {Tombigbee  sand)  is  characterized 
by  the  large  and  heavy  Exogyra  ponderosa  (Fig,  1706  c),  which 


Fig.  1706.  —  Cretaceous  (Cretacic)  and  Upper  Comanchean  oysters  and  related 
pelecypods. 

0,  b,  Exetytt  caslala.  two  views  oE  lower  valve  (XI),  upper  divUiiHis  of  the  Atbnlic 
regioD ;  c.  Eitgyra  pcmdaeia ;  lower  valve  (X 1),  Ripleyan  ol  Allarlic  regioa,  ColDndmn 

o[  Utab,  Teiu.  uid  Meiica;  rf,  Crypjtaa  ii«Kii/iirti  {XD,  Upper  Comancbeui  (Wash- 
ita) of  Medco,  Cielaceous  of  Atlantic  and  CuloradosD  geosyndines.  Euctqw ;  c.  Grj- 
pMaa  mutabilii,  bolh  valves  in  conjunction,  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Atlantic  rcKioo; 
/.  (,  Grypluta  cmmxa.  opposite  views  [XD,  Cretaceous  of  Atlantic  region;  A,  Grjpll^ 
tirwitrryi  (XI).  Coloradoan  of  the  Colorado  geoayndine:  t.  Ostrta  amtttia  (Xi) 
attached  to  a  fragment  of  shellof /nweraniudf/iimti,  Coloradoan  (Niabrsrs)  ol  ColOTado 
geoiyDcline;  j.  Oilrta  Jattala  (0.  larva)  (X  i).  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Atlantic  region;  k,l, 
Oilna  ^abta.  side  and  top  views  (X 1),  Upper  Cretaceous  (Pierre  to  Laramie)  of  QJoca- 
doan  geosyndine.     (I.  F.) 

appears-here  for  the  first  time,  and  is  typical  of  this  zone.  It  b 
the  subzone  of  the  ammonite  Mortoniceras  (of  the  M.  texanum 
type.  Fig.  1707  c,  d).  The  higher  part  of  the  Selma  forms  the  zone 
of  Exogyra  costaia  (Fig.  1706  a,  b),  readily  distinguished  from  the 
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lower  q>edes  by  its  pronounced  plications.  Among  the  185  spedes 
of  this  zone  the  coarse  and  large  Gryphaa  vesicularis  (Fig.  1706^), 
the  small  plicated  oyster,  Ostrea  larva  (Fig.  1706;'),  and  the  belem- 
nite  BeUmniteUa  americana  (Fig.  1707  e-h)  may  be  noted.    Thislast 


% 


»  b 

Fro.  1707.  —Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  cephalopoda  of  the  Atlantic 


a,  b,  ScUoembatlBa  Uonaiiis  (X))  Comoncheui  (bwer  Wishju)  of  Texas;  e.  d,  Utr- 
leniarai  tevmum  (Xl)  Cretaceous  (Austin  uid  Selma  chalk  of  Gulf  region) ;  e-k,  BtUm- 
mUUa  aaerkana  |X)),  (c.  guard;  /,  t,  two  views  of  phiagmocone ;  k,  view  of  tlte 
filling  of  the  cavity  IbIvcoIu:)  in  which  the  phragmocone  rests.  When  the  latter  is 
il«troyed  the  cavity  is  often  filled  with  mud  which  on  bacdening  produces  a  cast  of  the 
l^agntocone) .  Cretadc  o(  New  Jersey  and  the  southeastern  uid  southem  United 
States.     (1.  P.) 

Spedes  speared  in  North  Europe  in  the  Msstrichtian  (upper 
Senonian)  and  thus  serves  for  approximate  correlation. 

The  Northern  Region.  —  If  we  now  consider  the  exposures  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  trough  in  New  Jersey,  we  find  the  series  oidy 
about  800  feet  thick  and  less  than  half  that  in  Maryland,  for  only 
the  thin  shore  ends  of  the  formations  of  the  trough  are  here  exposed. 
They  comprise  the  following  divisions : 
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SuPE&FORMATioM.    Palaeocciic  (Shark  River  formation). 

CUCTACEOUS 

Manasquan  formation 5o  ^^^  f  y^^^-^^^ 

Rancocas  formation 1*5  ^^^  \ 

Monmouth  group 150  feet    M«strichtian 

g    f  { Campanian 
Matawangioup ^^^"^"^ '^^  \  Santonian 

.    Magothy  formation 100  feet    Emschcrian 

Hiatus  and  Disamformity 

* 

SuBFORMATioN.    Raritan  formation. 


^ 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  series  begins  with  higher  members 
than  it  does  farther  south  (Emscherian  as  compared  with  Ceno- 
manian),  showing  that  the  older  beds  are  overlapped.  But  in 
this  section  the  continental  Raritan  (Dakota),  and  Comanchean 
beds  are  present.  Here  we  find  also  the  highest  Cretaceous  division, 
the  Daniatiy  which  is  foUowed,  apparently  with  conformity,  by 
the  lowest  Tertiary  beds.  The  Monmouth  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Selma,  being  characteri2ed  by  BelemniUUa 
americana  (Fig.  1707  e-A)  and  Exogyra  costata  (Fig.  17060,  b). 
The  Matawan  carries  the  Mortoniceras  zone  in  its  lower  part  and 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  top  of  the  Eutaw  and  to  the  European 
Santonian,  near  the  base  of  which  this  fossil  occurs.  Thus  the 
Cretaceous  beds  of  New  Jersey  represent  only  the  Senonian  (com- 
prehensive sense  inclusive  of  Emscherian)  and  the  Danian;  that 
is,  only  the  upper  part  of  the  European  Upper  Cretaceous.  The 
fauna  of  these  beds  is  most  nearly  like  that  of  the  northwest 
European  Senonian,  which  would  indicate  that  if  these  American 
beds  were  deposited  in  a  geosyndine  this  opened  to  the  Atlantic 
on  the  northeast. 

The  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  Deposits  oj  the  West  Coast 

Geosyncline 

The  west  coast  geosyncline,  located  mainly  in  California,  Or^on, 
and  the  Canadian  region  to  the  north,  was  entirely  separated  from 
the  interior  region  and  had  faunas  wholly  peculiar  to  itself  though 
of  types  also  found  on  the  west  Padfic  (Asiatic)  border.  Both 
Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  beds  are  found  here  and  the  two 
appear  to  represent  continuous  deposition  in  a  transgressing 
sea.  These  deposits  are  divided  (in  northwest  California)  as 
follows ; 
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CUTTACEOUS  OT  Cmco  Sekies 3,897  feet 

Mas^ve  and  thin-bedded  sandstonea  with  conglomerates. 
CoiuNCEEAN  or  Shasta  Sebks 
Honetown  beds C|i09  feet 

Sandstones,   oiten    thin- bedded,   and    shales.     (Upper   part 
transitional  to  Cretaceous.) 

Knoxville  beds I9i974  feet 

Shales  with  calcareous  layers  in  the  upper  10,000  feet,  inter- 
beddcd  with  sandstones  below. 
Total  ComaDchean  and  Cretaceous >9i98o  feet 

This  enormous  thickness  of  nearly  six  miles  of  strata,  all  of  which 
represent  shallow-water  deposits,  indicates  a  progressive  subsidence 
of  this  geosyncline,  until  when  the  last  of  the  beds  were  deposited 


Fio.  1708.  —  Comanchean  species  of  Amelia,  a  characteristic  boreal  pe- 
Iccypod  of  the  Pacific  geosyncline.  a,  b,  AtictUa  crassicaUis  (a  right  valve; 
b,  hinge  of  the  left  valve);  c,  d,  A.  pixkii  (left  valve,  two  views);  e,  variety 
ovata,  both  valves  in  conjunction,     (I.  F.)     All  X  i. 

at  sea-level,  the  first  hiy  at  a  depth  nearly  equal  to  the  greatest 
oceanic  depths  known  UMlay.  This  also  implies  an  enormous 
amount  of  erosion  of  the  bounding  lands  on  either  side  of  the 
geosyncline.  During  this  subsidence  the  sea  transgressed  over 
the  shores  of  earlier  time,  so  that  the  various  members  of  this  great 
series  overlap  one  another.  Such  overlaps  are  well  shown  in  a 
number  of  sections. 

The  Knoxmlle  beds  are  especially  characterized  by  the  pelecypod 
Aucella  piochii  (Fig.  1708  c,  d)  in  the  lower,  and  A.  crassicollis 
(Fig.  1708(1,  6)  in  the  upjwr  2000  feet,  and  the  ammonites  PkyUo- 
ceras,  OlcosUpkattus,  and  HopHtes  (Fig.  1742).  The  HorsOffam 
is  without  Aucella,  but  the  ammonites  continue  upwards,  though 
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represented  by  diflFerent  species,  while  loose  coiling  forms  (Crioceras, 
Fig.  1748,  etc.)  also  occur.  In  the  higher  beds  ocoxts  Schloenbackia 
inflata  (Fig.  1749)  also  found  in  the  European  Gault.  This 
genus  of  ammonites  is  also  well  represented  in  the  Chico  by  other 
species.  Most  of  the  fossils  of  this  horizon,  as  of  the  upper 
Horsetcwn,  are  related  to  those  of  India  and  the  west  Pacific, 
while  the  Knoxville  fauna  is  a  boreal  one. 

On  Queen  Charlotte  Island  these  beds  contain  both  coal  and 
iron  ore,  the  former  showing  that  continental  conditions  of  ac- 
ciunulation  existed  here.  On  Vancouver  only  the  Cretaceous 
(Chico)  beds  occur,  these  overlapping  the  Shasta  series,  although 
the  latter  is  found  to  the  east.  This  shows  that  in  Comanchean 
(Shasta)  time  Vancouver  was  a  part  of  the  land  mass.bounding  the 
geosyncline  on  the  west.  These  western  Cretaceous  beds  can  be 
traced  northward  into  Alaska,  where .  they  are  also  often  coal- 
bearing. 

Tbe  Cretaceous  op  Extkope 
Lower  Cretaceous 

On  the  opening  of  Lower  Cretaceous  (Neocomian)  time,  much 
of  the  area  submerged  during  Jurassic  time  had  again  been  un- 
covered by  the  late  Jurassic  retreat,  when  continental  sediments 
formed  over  a  wide  area.  So  much  of  Europe  had  been  uncovered 
that  regions  where  the  late  marine  Jurassic  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  early  marine  Cretaceous  are  found  only  in  a  few  localities,  es- 
pecially in  the  Mediterranean  basin  (Alpine  region)  and  central 
Russia.  Such  a  continuous  series  of  marine  deposits  has  also  been 
thought  to  exist  in  eastern  England  (Speeton  clay),  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  there,  too,  a  hiatus  exists  between  the  Jurassic 
and  Lower  Cretaceous. 

The,  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Europe  was  characterized  by  con- 
tinental deposition  or  by  erosion  over  the  emerged  areas  and  by  a 
slow  transgression  of  the  sea  from  the  persistent  marine  centers 
(Mediterranean,  Central  Russia,  etc.)  over  the  land,  successive 
members  of  the  series  thus  coming  to  rest  by  overlap  either  upon 
the  eroded  land  surfaces  or  upon  the  continental  deposits. 

The  Continental  Deposits.  — ^These  are  best  known  from  southern 
England,  where  they  are  exposed  in  the  center  of  the  great  eroded 
anticlinorium  of  the  Weald.  From  their  occurrence  there  these 
deposits  are  called  the  Wealden  formation,  and  they  are  essentially 
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^milar  in  character  and  in  age  to  the  American  Morrison  formation. 
The  Wealden  was  largely  formed  by  rivers,  the  piwcipal  one  of  which 
probably  came  from  the  west  or  southwest  along  a  line  somewhat 
to  the  west  of  the  present  English  Channel/  while  others  came  from 
a  more  northwesterly  direction  (Fig.  1709).  It  consists  of  sands  at 
the  base,  followed  by  clays,  and  the  whole  is  several  thousand 
feet  thick  in  its  maximum  development,  thinning  away,  as  such  de- 
posits always  do,  in  a  more  or  less  radial  manner  from  the  head 


Fig.  1709.  —  View  at  TunbridRE  Wells,  England,  showing  the  Upper  Tunbridge 
Welte  sand  capped  by  Wealden  day.     (Miss  M.  C.  Crossiield,  photo.) 

of  the  fan  except  where  it  was  banked  against  cliffs  which  existed 
at  that  time.  These  deposits  enclose  remains  of  plants  and  fresh- 
water shells  (Unioj  Paludina,e\.c.,  anle,  pp.  51, 53)  and  the  bones  of 
dinosaurs.  In  one  case  (Isle  of  Wight)  a  raft  of  coniferous  trees 
is  enclosed  in  the  Wealden  clay,  similar  to  rafts  found  in  the  sands 
and  clays  of  some  modem  rivers,  and  the  entire  deposit  may 
perhaps  be  compared  with  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain  of  northern 
India  or  the  great  flood-plain  of  the  Yellow  River  of  China.  (See 
ante,  p.  467,  Pt.  1),  SimUar  river  deposits  were  forming  in  north- 
eastern Spain  (northern  Aragon  and  Old  Castile),  where  this  old 
flood-plain  covers  an  area  of  more  than  3000  square  kilometers  and 
reaches  a  maximum  thickness  of  1000  meters  (map.  Fig.  1714). 
1  From  manuscript  by  M,  CCooneli. 
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Deposits  of  this  type  also  accumulated  in  northern  Germany 
and  Poland,  but  these  were  largely  derived  from  the  old  Vin- 
deUdan  land  mass  of  central  Europe  which  still  existed  and  had 
even  become  enlarged.  In  these  deposits  thin  coal  seams  are 
sometimes  found. 

The  Marine  Series.  —  In  Lower  Cretaceous  time  Europe  was 
divided  hy  the  Vindelician  land  mass  and  its  eastward  continua- 
tion into  a  northern  or  boreal  marine  basin,  centering  in  Russia, 
and   a   southern   or   Mediterranean   basin 
which  included  the  Balearic  basin  and  which . 
was  apparently  in  conununication  with  the 
Atlantic  across  southern  Spain  (map,  Fig. 
1714),    These  Mediterranean  waters  were 
characterized  by  a  fauna  in  which  peculiar 
thick-shelled   pelecypods   {Requienia,    F^. 
1710;    Monopleura,    Fig,    1711)    predomi- 
nated, types  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
also  found   in   the   Gulf  deposits  of   the 
Fig.  1710. — Reqmenia  American  Comancbean,  which  was  in  con- 
ammonia  (XI),  a  Lower    tinuous  Connection  across  the  Atlantic  with 
^■^nrSS""  ■""   ">»  Meditermnean.    These  organisms  t^ 
quently   occurred   in   enormous   numbers, 
forming,  together  with  calcareous  algas  and  Foraminifera,  reef- 
like structures.     Such  reefs  are  now  recognizable  in  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  series  of  southern  Europe  as  white,  pure,  and  struc- 
tureless masses   of   limestone  embedded  in 
more   normally  stratified  limestones  of  the 
same   age.     On   account   of    their   massive 
character  the  later  erosion  has  left  them  as 
peaks  and  ridges,  while  solution  has  honey- 
combed them  with  grottos  and  caves. 

As    the    Mediterranean   waters   advanced 
northward,  the  successive  members  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  series  overlapped  one  an-       fio,  1711.  — Jfotw- 
otherin  that  direction.    Thus  the  Berriasian    ^fawo(r»fc*»M(slightly 
and   Valanginian  are  found  only  m    south-    "dueed),    i.    Lower 
°  ;.  Cret&ceous,    southern 

eastern  France,  the  Hauterivian  which  overlies    European  pelecypod. 
these  extends  to  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and 
the  Loire  region ,  while  the  Barremian  next  above  extends  into  north- 
em  France  where  the  Aptian  also  occurs.    This  relationship  is  dia- 
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grammatically  represented  in  Fig.  17 12.  The  north  Spanish  delta 
was  covered  by  the  sea  in  Albian  time,  for  marine  deposits  of  this 
age  are  the  first  to  rest  upon  the  continental  beds  except  where  these 
are  not  present  (northwest  Teruel),  when  the  marine  Albian  rests 
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Fig.  1 71 2. — Ideal  section  from  southeastern  England  to  southern  France, 
showing  the  overlaps  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  (Comanchic 
and  Gretacic),  on  the  Wealden  and  the  old  basement  rocks.  Vertical  scale 
greatly  exaggerated.    (Original.) 


directly  and  disconformably  upon  the  eroded  Jurassic.  The 
southeastern  portion  of  the  Castilian  delta  in  Catalonia,  however, 
was  covered  earlier  by  the  transgressing  sea,  for  there  Barremian 
marine  beds  rest  upon  the  continental  deposits  (Fig.  17 13).    The 


Fig.  1713.  '—Ideal  section  showing  the  overlaps  of  the  Cretaceous  (Coman- 
chic and  Cretacic)  beds  upon  the  Castilian  alluvial  fan  (Wealden  type)  of 
northeastern  Spain.  Note  that  Barremian,  Aptian  and  Albian  rest  succes- 
sively on  Wealden.     (Original.)     Compare  with  English  Wealden,  Fig.  171 2. 


Wealden  delta  of  England  was  covered  in  Aptian  time  by  the 
Lower  Greensands,  which  are  followed  by  the  Albian  or  Gault 
clays.  This  transgression  extended  beyond  the  area  of  the  Weal- 
den deposits,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  these  later  Lower 
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Cretaceous  marine  beds  rest  directly  upon  the  eroded  surface  of 
the  Jurassic. 

About  tbb  time  the  southern  sea  became  conBuent  across  northern 
France  and  southeastern  England  with  the  northern  sea  which  bad 
transgressed  from  Russia  across  northern  Germany  to  eastern  Eng- 
land (Figs.  1714, 1715)' '  Phosphate  deposits  are  conunonly  found 
near  the  base  of  the  series.  Into  this  sea  sands  were  washed  from 
the  Vindelidan  highland  on  the  south,  while  clays  accumulated 


Fig.  1714.  —  Pabeogeographic  map  of  Europe  sboniog  the  distributkiD  of  Und 
and  water  (black)  in  Barremian  time.     (Modified  after  Haug  and  others.) 

away  from  the  shores  of  that  sea.  The  fauna  of  this  basin  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  occurs  throughout  the 
deposits  in  eastern  England,  northern  Germany,  Poland,  and  central 
and  far  northern  Russia.  It  is  a  boreal  fauna,  with  Aucella  and 
ammonites  similar  to  some  of  the  west  American  types. 

■  It  must  be  remembered  that  some  autboricies  hold  that  the  lea  never  wboOy  re- 
treated from  Ibis  region,  —  they  believe  that  the  Speeton  days  of  eastern  Enclazid 
represent  continuous  marine  conditions  from  late  Jurassic  through  Lower  Cretaccoul 
time.  They  also  hold  that  these  deposits  were  formed  in  an  arm  ol  Che  Arctic  Sea  which 
extended  southward  along  the  present  North  Sea  Channel,  parallel  to  another  ann  of 
this  sea  in  Rus«a  west  of  llie  Urals,  and  that  no  direct  connection  existed  across  north 
Germany.  Further  investigation  is  required  befflK  these  palcogeograptuc  condilmi 
CAO  be  fully  dctennined. 
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The  great  retreatal  movement  of  the  sea  which  occurred  at  the 
end  of  Comanchean  time  in  North  America  is  not  indicated  in 
western  Europe,  but  seems  to  liave  taken  place  in  northern  Russia 
and  northern  Asia. 

The   Upper  Cretaceous  (Cretacic)  of  Europe 

It  B  possible  that  the  dose  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  was  marked 

by  a  more  extensive  shoaling  and  retreat  of  the  sea  than  is  now 

recognized  in  Europe,  where  certain  formations  (e.g.  Gault  clay) 


Fig.  1715.  —  PaUeogeographJc  map  of  Europe,  sbowitig  the  distribution 
ei  land  and  mter  (bladt)  in  lower  Aptian  time.  (Modified  after  Kilian  and 
othen.) 

at  this  horizon  may  represent  the  combined  deposits  of  a  retreat- 
ing followed  by  an  advancing  sea,  as  does  the  Dakota  sandstone 
in  America.  In  any  case,  with  the  opening  of  the  Cretaceous  in 
Cenomanian  time  Europe  suffered  a  widespread  transgression  of 
the  sea,  and  many  regions  not  flooded  during  the  preceding  period 
were  now  slowly  submerged.  This  brought  with  it  an  overlap 
of  the  successive  formations  shown  in  the  following  diagram  of 
the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Great  Britain  (Fig.  1717).  This,  too, 
shows  the  progressive  migration  of  the  fades,  so  that  the  suc- 
cession in  the  kinds  of  rock  in  the  two  end  sections  is  essentially 
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the  same,  but  eadi  one  of  the  beds  in  Ireland  begins  at  a  higher 
horizon.  Thus  the  basal  conglomerate  and  sand  zone  is  of  Aptian 
age  in  southeastern  England,  but  of  Cenomanian  age  in  Ireland. 


Fig.  1716.  —  PaUeogeographic  map  of  Europe  showing  the  probable  (Us- 
tribution  of  land  and  water  (black)  in  CenomaoiaD  time.    (Modified  after 

Haug  and  others.) 

The  next  zone  of  glauconite  sands  and  marls  is  of  Albian  age  in 
southeastern  England  but  of  Turonian  age  in  Ireland.  Again  the 
zone  of  marls  and  glauconite  and  argillaceous  chalk  is  of  Ceno- 
manian age  in  southeastern  England,  but  of  lower  Senonian  ia 


I   from   southeastern   England   to   northeasten 
Ireland,  showing  the  overlaps  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  and  their  change  ii 

faciea.     (Origiual.) 
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Ftc.  1718.  — CliAlkdiSsof  the  south  coast  of  EngUnd,  showing  the  stratified 
character  of  the  Chalk,  aod  the  vertical  cliffs  due  to  jointing  and  to  vigorous 
wave  attack  at  the  base.    View  from  Peverel  Point,  Swanage. 

northeastern  Ireland.     Finally,  the  White  Chalk  begins  in  the 

Tuionian  in  England  but  not  until  the  upper  Senonian  in  Ireland. 

The  chalk  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  deposits  of  the 

Cretaceous  of  northwestern  Europe,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the 
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formation.  It  U  to-day  seen  in  the  cliffs  of  the  English  and  French 
Channel  coasts  (Figs,  zoi,  p.  zyg,  713,  p.  807,  Pt.  I ;  Figs.  1718,  * 
I7i9),andinraanyinland  and  North  Sea  coast  sections  (Fig.  1720), 
but  its  modern  distribution  covers  only  a  small  part  of  its  former 
extent.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  greater  part  of  England,  includ- 
ing Wales,  was  at  one  time  covered  by  this  formation.  Chalk,  as 
has  ah-eady  been  explained  (p.  278,  Pt.  I),  is  the  product  of  the 
accumulations  of  vast  numbers  of  minute  foramlniferal  shells,  of 


Fig  173a  — ClifF  of  Cr«tikceous  strata  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  England. 
At  the  base  is  the  Lower  Greeosand  followed  by  the  Hunstanton  Red  Rock 
(red  chalk),  while  the  main  part  of  the  cliff  is  formed  of  the  white  chalk.  (From 
Lake  and  Rastall.) 

fragments  of  the  same  and  of  the  calcareous  plates  called  cocxo- 
liths,  etc.  (probably  of  algous  origin).  The  chief  organisms  of  the 
chalk  are  of  types  which  to-day  live  in  shallow  water,  and  this 
fact  and  the  remarkable  overlap  relations  outlined  above  clearly 
indicate  that  these  beds  were  laid  down  in  a  comparatively 
shallow  transgressing  sea,  and  not  in  abyssal  depths  as  is  the 
case  with  the  best  known  modem  foraminiferal  deposit,  the  Globi- 
gerina  ooze  (anU,  p.  275,  Pt.  I).  The  fact  that  the  White  Chalk 
is  practically  without  terrigenous  material  indicates  that  the 
shores  of  the  land  over  which  the  sea  was  transgressing  were  so 
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low  that  they  did  not  fumisb  material  of   this  type.    Mingled 

'  with  the  calcareous  matter,  however,  were  the  silicious  spicules 

of  sponges  and  probably  to  some  extent  radiolarian  shells  as  well. 

These  sllidous  particles  have  since  been  dissolved  by  waters  drcu- 


FiG.   1711.  —  Massive  ctots-btdded  sandstant  of  the  Cretaceous  (Quader- 
eandstein).    Altvater  hills,  Germany.    (After  Walther.) 

lating  through  the  chalk  and  the  silica  has  been  redeposited  at 
certain  levek  in  the  fonn  of  bands  of  flint  nodules.  At  various 
horizons  in  the  Chalk  series  layers  are  found  which  contain  the  shells 
of  pelecypods,  the  tests  of  sea-urchins,  and  other  organisms,  but  the 


Fia.  1731. — Section  in  a  quarry  at  Kahlebusch  near  Dresden,  Saxony, 
showing  the  nature  of  the  contact  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  crystallines. 
The  old  rock  is  a  basic  porphyry  pcneplan'Hl  but  with  scattered  pothole-like 
hollows  which  are  filled  with  sand  and  worn  boulders  of  the  porphyry.  The 
walU  are  smooth  but  irregular  and  Cretaceous  oysters  are  attached  to  them  in 
places.  Among  the  boulders  occur  Cenomanian  sponges  and  other  organismH. 
(From  the  author's  field  notes  —  published  by  M.  O'Connetl,  Am.  Mus,  Nat. 
Hist.  BuU.) 
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bulk  of  the  Chalk  consists  only  of  minute 
shells  or  of  clastic  lime  particles. 

The  Cenomanian  transgression  of  the 
sea  is  everywhere  marked  in  Europe  by 
the  overlap  of  this  or  the  succeeding 
divisions,  so  that  they  rest  directly  upon 
the  older  rocks,  even  upon  the  crystal- 
lines (Bohemian  border).  In  many  cases 
extensive  deposits  of  sand  characterized 
the  lower  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous, 
this  being  especially  so  in  the  Bohemian 
•region  and  the  adjoining  district  of  Ger- 
many (Quader  sandstone).  Such  are  the 
sandstones  from  vAich  the  picturesque 
erosion  monuments  along  the  River  E^be 
south  of  Dresden  are  carved  which  have 
given  this  region  the  name  of  the  "  Sason 
Fic.    1723.  —  Hippuriia   Switzerland  "  (Figs.  341  a,  J,  p.  408,  Pt.  I, 

loucasiaita,  Urge  valve  with    Fig.  736,9.5).     This  sandstone  sometimes 

twobuds.  (After  d'Orbigny.)    ^^^^^    cross-bedding   of    the    torrential - 

type  (Fig.  1721).     In  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  Carpathian 

Mountains,  great  deposits  of  sands  {Flysch  formation)  formed  in 

shallow  water  along  the  border  of  the  mid- 
European  continent,  and  in  some  sections  of 

north  Europe  sand  was  the  dominant  type  of 

deposit   during   Cretaceous   time,    limestones 

forming  only  a  subordinate  part  of  the  whole. 

Frequently  the  series  begins  with  coarse  boulder 

conglomerates  which  rest  directly  upon  the  old 

crystalline  rocks  (vicinity  of  Dresden,  Bohemia, 

etc.)  or  in  erosion  hollows  in  these  (Fig.  1722). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact   that   these   boulder 

masses  often  enclose  well-preserved  hrachio- 

pods  and  oyster  shells,  as  well   as  sponges, 

many  of  which  appear  to  have  lived  among  _o*»«. 

the  boulders  on  the   old   sea-bottom.     The  ^^^ 


limestones  contain   chiefly  oysters,  sponges,   Upper  Cretaceoui, 
and  other  shallow-water  organisms.  southern  Europe. 

Throughout  Cretaceous  time  the  Mid- European  (Vindelician) 
land  mass  divided  Europe  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  marine 
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basin,  the  latter  (Tethys),  occupying  the  region  of  the  modem 
Mediterranean,  extended,  however,  beyond  its  present  shores  while 
the  northern  basin  covered  much  of  Russia,  Poland,  Germany, 
the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  England.     It 


Fig.  I7j6.  —  Section  showing  the  in^erfinge^ing  of  the  Turonian  Hippurite 
limestone  (heavy -bedded  layers  at  top)  with  the  torrential,  cross-bedded 
cottglomerate  of  the  same  age-  At  the  debouchure  of  the  Rhone,  France. 
(After  Haug.) 
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was  in  this  northern  sea  that  the  chalk  accumulated  and,  in 
Senonian  time  at  least,  a  connection  with  the  Atlantic  seems  to 
have  existed,  for  the  northern  Senonian  fauna  of  Europe  is  also 
found  in  the  Atlantic  coast  deposits  of  North  America. 


Fig.  I7J7. — Gorgeof  the  Gosau  Rivat  in  southern  Getnxany  in  the  northern fline- 
Btone  Alps.     This  is  a  typical  locality  for  the  Gosau  beds  of  Cretaceous  age. 

The  Southern,  or  Mediterranean,  Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  site  of  great  limestone  accumulations,  which  were  often  largely 
composed  of  the  coarse  rudistid  and  related  shells,  especially  (A 
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the  genera  EipputUa  (Figs.  1723,  1734),  Radiolites,  and  Caprina 
(Tig.  1735).  These  Rudistes  are  sometimes  found  intercalated  be- 
tween torrential  river  deposits  of  the  same  age,  showing  that  they 
lived  in  shallow  water,  near  to  the  shore  of  the  time  (Fig.  1726). 
The  fact  that  some  of  these  forms  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  de- 
posits of  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  in  the  American  Gulf 
region  embayment  shows  that  transoceatiic  migration  was  possible 
between  Europe  and  America.  Another  northern  shore  fades  of 
this  sea,  consisting  largely  of  shales  and  marls,  is  typically  exposed 
in  the  Gosau  gorge  of  the  Eastern  Alps  (Fig.  1737). 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Tethys  sea  (Egypt)  the  C  retatxous 
begins  with  a  sandstone,  which  rests  transgressively  upon  the  older 


Fic.  171S.  —  Nubian  sandstone  resting  on  decomposed  igneous  rock, Second 

CaUxact  of  the  Nile,  Soudan. 

rocks  and  rises  in  age  southward,  i.e.  in  the  direction  of  sea  transgres- 
sion. This  is  the  Nubian  sandstone  (Fig.  1728),  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  which  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  are  largely  derived. 

Charactebistic  Org/(nic  Remains 

Harine  birertebnites.  —  Foramini(«ra  are  abundant  in  both  Comanchean 
and  Cretaceous  rocks,  especially,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  chalk.  As  they  are  of 
niicroscopic  dimensions,  they  are  not  usually  recognized  except  in  thin  sections. 
In  the  chalk  the  commonest  forms  are  Teitularia  (Fig.  1719  a)  and  Rotatia 
(Fig.  1719  b),  but  numerous  other  forms  occur.    Spoages  arc  very  abundottt 
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Fig.  1735.  —  Section  of  chalk  show-  FiG.    1730.  —  Jereka  palystoma, 

iog  characteristic  (ossils.    a,  Textularia,      part  of  spicular  skeleton  of  a  ^li- 
b,  Roialia.  dous  sponge  of  the  Cretaceous. 


Fig.  ijii.^CosHuopora  tHfundi- 
biUiformis  (slightly  reduced).  Upper 
Cretaceous  (Senonian)  silicious 
sponge. 


Fig,    1733.  —  CahpiycliiuM   agori- 

¥10.1731.  — VenlrUulUes simplex.     A      coUes    (Xi),    an   Upper   Cretaceous 
alidous  sponge  of  the  Cretaceous.         (Senonian)  silicious  sponge. 
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in  the  European  Cretsceous,  but  they  are  difficult  fossils  to  determine.  Most 
characteristic  ue  the  pear-sh&ped,  long  or  short  stemmed  genera,  Siphotiia, 
Jeraca  (Fig.  1730),  etc.,  and  especially  the  striking  beaker-shaped  VentrktUUts 
(Fig.  1731)  and  CosciMpora  (Fig.  1731),  and  therousfaroom-shapedCiEfo^ycMtM 


|.  —  Aclinostramaria   stellala    (X)).      Cenomanian   stromatoporoid. 
e  Madame  (Charente-Inffrieiire,  France).     (After  Haug.) 


FlO-  173s— Cretaceous  Bryozoa.  o,  FUifascigera  megata,  top  and  ade 
views  (X9);  *,  Diicojf ors a  TOriaw.  enlargement  of  surface  (X6);  ■;.  Bijlustra 
Icrla,  surface  (Xio);  d,  e,  Onyckoeella  iJigiloU,  surface  (Xio);  and  single 
n  (X15).    All  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Atlantic  province.     (1.  F.) 
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(Kg.  1733).  Sponges  (ue  not  commoD  in  the  American  Cretaceous.  What 
appeals  to  be  the  last  of  the  Stromatoporoids,  occurs  in  the  Cenomanian  of 
Eun^  (Fig.  1734).    ConUa  are  seldom  abundant  and  not  very  characteristic, 


Fig.  1736,  —  RhyncfumtUa  vespeiUHo,  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Europe. 


Fio.  1 737.  —  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  Brachiopoda, 

a-c,  TtrebraliUa  plicala ;  Upper  Cretaceous  Atlantic  province  (a.  ude  view,  b,  dorsal 
dew  (XJ),  c,  interior  of  brachial  valve  enlaiged);  d-f,  TertbratuU  lurlatn  {XD.  tip- 
u^te  views  and  interior  of  brachial  valve  showing  loop.  Upper  Cretaceous  Atlantic 
Zoast;  s-k.  Tertbraiulina  aOanlica  (Xl),  Upper  Ctetaceous  Atlantic  Coast  province; 
'^-j,  Kintma  UHuaetuis,  fioat  and  side  views,  Washita  of  Texas  and  Vancouva.    (1.  F J 


—  Thaidium  digilatwrn,  an  Upper  Cretaceous  European  brachiopod. 
Interiors  of  opposite  valves  and  entire  shell  in  center. 
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but  Biyoioa  abound  in  many  sections,  especially  the  order  CbilostoinaU 

(Fig.  1735).  They  require,  however,  careful  microscopic  study  for  their  deter- 
mination. Bracbiopads  are  not  common  except  locally  where  the  rhyncbo- 
nelloid  and  terebtatuloid   types  predominate  (Figs.  1736-1738).    Very  ch&r- 


Fic.  1739.  — PeeteJi  asfer  (slightly  reduced).     The  chatacteristic  pelecypod  ' 
of  the  lowest  beds  (Cenomanian)  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Europe. 

Bcteristic,  however.are  the  pelecypods,  especially  the  oysters,  including  GrypiuEa 
and  Exogyra,  of  which  the  smaller  and  more  stroiif;ly  curved  abound  in  the 
Comaneheanandthelargercoarser  forms  in  the  Cretaceous  (see  Figs.  1692, 1706, 
and  1740-1741).    AitciUa  (Fig.  1708)  is  characteristic  of  the  boreal  Coman- 


FiG.  1740.  — ItKKeramus  brongtiiarli  Fio.     1741.  —  Ittocaramtu     cusitri 

(Xi),  CreUceous  (Turonian)  of  Eu-  (X!).  Cretaceous  (Turonian)  of 
rope.  Europe. 

chean  and  Ineceramus  (Firs.  16960-/)  o[  the  Cretaceous  as  a  whole.  Some 
of  these  shells  may  grow  lo  a  length  of  several  feut  and  are  important  lime- 
stone makers.  Most  striking,  however,  are  tho  nidistid  pelecypods  charac- 
teristic of  the  Mediterranean  and  Gulf  Cretaceous,  Requienia  (Fig.  1710)  and 
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Fig.  1743.  —  Comancheaj)  aaunonites  of  the  Pacific  geosyndine. 
_a-c,  FltyUacerai  kminilltnit.  two  views  (X{),  andiuture,  KnoxviDe;  J,  (Hcttttphama 
I(ii<i>M<»M>j(Xl),  Queen  Charlotte  1  t.O.lratki  (X|),  Honetoim;  f,  Lytkoaras  kyalU 
{Xi),Kiio»viUe.    (I.F.) 


Fic.  1743.  — Okoslepkanus  astierianus.    CoDianchean  (Hauteriviaji)  of  Eun^ie, 
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Fio.  1744.  —  Hoflita  norJciu,  Comanchean  (Hauterivian)  of  Europe. 

Monopkura  (Fig.  1711)  predominating  in  the  Comanehean  (Lower  Cretaceous), 
and  Hippurila  (Figs.  i;i3-i7J4),  and  Caprina  (Fig.  1735)  in  the  Cretaceous. 
Gastropods  though  locally  abundant   arc  less  significant  as  index  fossils. 
«  still  abundant,  but  they  are  chiefly  represented  by  highly  orna- 
mented  forms  (ribbed,   fluted, 
noded,  or  spinose),  or  by  types 
which  in  the  adults  have  partly 
or   entirely  lost   the   power  of 
coiling.     Among    the    Lower 
Cretaceous    types    may   espe- 
cially be  mentioned  Fkylloceras 
(Fig.  1741  a-t),  Okastephamu 


Fig.    1746.  —  Macroscapkites   ivani,    Co-  Fio.     1747.  —  Criocerai 

manchean  of  Europe.  The  adult  stage  emerici,  Comanehean  of  Eu- 
sbows  a  non-coiling  character  with  tenninal  rope.  This  is  a  loose-coiling 
spinous  form. 
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Ftc.  1748.  —  Loose-coiling  (degenerate)  ammonites  oF  the  ComaocheaD  of 
the  Pacific  geosyncline.  a,  Crioceras  latum  (X}),  Kuoxville;  b,  AitcyloctTas 
percoslalum  (XJ),  Knoxville  aod  Horsetown. 


Fig.  1749.  — Schl<Knbtu:kia  i((^fi(<i(XJ),  aLower  Cretaceous  (Cault)  ammonite 
of  Europe.    Horsetown  of  western  North  America. 
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(Fifi.ij4id,e,  1743),  and  the  less  ornamented  HopIiUs  (Fig.  1744),  and  further 

the  genera  Crioceras  recognized  by  the  loose  coils  (Fig.  1747,  1748),  and 
Matroscapkiles  (Fi;;.  1746).  Characteristic  Upper  Cretaceous  genera  are: 
Schloenbachia  (Figs.  1707  a,  h,  1749,  1750),  highly  ornamental  species  of  ffo^/iiei 
(Fig.  1745),  Dauvilleieeras  (Fig.  1751),  Mortonkeras  (Fig.  170;  c,d),  Acan- 
Ikxerat  (Fig.  1751),  and  Scafkila  (Fig.  169S  J-k),  with  the  last  whori  curved 


at  a  greater  spiral.  Otber  fonns  are  the  irregularly  coiled  or  twist«d  Hamilts 
(Fig.  17540),  Heterocerat  (Fig.  1754 «-|),  Ptychoceraz  (Fig.  1754  A^'),  etc.,  and 
Bacjdites  {Fig.  i69S(i-e),  a  straight  form,  except  for  the  tiny  apical  coil.  Large, 
laterally  flattened,  close-coiled,  and  mostly  smooth  ammonites  with  Che  suture 
highly  complex  {PiacaOicenis,  Fig.  1755),  or  o(  ceratitic  character,  by  retarda- 


Fio.  1751. — Douvillekcras  mammilhrt,  Comanchean  (Gault)  of  Europe. 
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tion  {SpktnodUcm,  Engonoceras,  etc.,  Figs.  175'"'-?)  "^  occur  in  the  higher 
Cretaceous.  The  belemnites  are  still  well  represented,  eapeckUy  by  tb«  flat- 
tened or  grooved  Duvalia  (Fig.  1757)  In  the  Lower,  aod  the  mucronately 
pointed  Belemniklla  (Figs.  1707  e-A,  1758)  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  Hautilolds 
are  wholly  represented  by  the  Nautilus  group  of  close-coiled  shells  (Fig.  1760). 


Fig.    1753.  —  TumiiiM   1 

Fig.  1JS2.  —  Acan^oceras  roloma-  bottom  and  side  \iews.  (After 
trnse  (XJ),  Cretaceous  (Cenomanian)  d'Orbigny,)  (This  type  coils  alter  the 
of  Europe,  manner  of  a  left-handed  gastropod.) 

Many  of  these  still  have  simple  NaulUus  sutures,  but  at  the  very  close  of  the 
period  a  form  with  an  undulating  suture  arose  {Hercogtosm  danka.  Fig.  1761). 
Among  the  CruBt«ce«  decapods  (crabs,  etc.,  Fig.  1761)  aremost  frequently  rep- 
resented, though  Ostracoiis  and  other  cia.i5cs  are  not  uncommon. 

Among  the  echinodenns,'  the  echinoids  or  sea-urchins  are  the  principal  index 
fossils.    They  comprise  mostly  the  irregular  forms  which  show  distinct  bilateral 
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Fig.  1 7S4.  —  Comandiean  and  Cretaceous  ammonoids,  which  show  old-age 
chaiacteristics,  especially  iu  the  loss  of  the  power  of  coiling.  These  char- 
acteristics appeared  ia  many  uoieUted  genera,  indicating  that  the  race  as  a 
whole  was  on  the  decline.     All  ammonites  became  extinct  at  the  end  of  the 

a,  Bamita  thitrklut,  Lower  Cretadc  (Coloradoan)  of  the  Vancouvei  Islands  group 

(Xf);  i.e.  TurriUUs  braueiuii  {Xi),  (A.  apical  whorls,  loosely  coiled  like  a  gastropod; 
c,  portioD  of  an  adult  whorl),  Comanchic  (Washita)  of  Teiias:  d.  Hditoeerai  jCneiuani. 
(Xf)  (the  final  whorl  of  this  form  usually  itrsi^htensout  ^lallamila).  Cretadc  (Pierre) 
of  the  Black  Hills;  e.  f,  Hileroceras  (Didymoceras)  fuwlani,  fragment  (Xf)  snd  suturi 
(X>),  Cretadc  (Pierre)  of  the  BUck  Hills ;  g,  Ueteroceras  (Didymaceroi)  tcrtum  (X  }), 
Cretadc  (Pferrt)  of  the  Black  Hills ;  k.  Plychxeras  makanum  ( X  ! ) ,  and  i,  j.  PlycJuarai 
(OzyMaarat)  traiinmiX^].  forms  siniilat  to  Hamilei but  having  the  whoris  in  contact, 
Cretadc  (Pierre)  of  the  Black  Kills;  k-m.  nc'.icatttyclm  avticosUitui,  top  and  side  views 
of  spiral  of  a  small  individual  (Xf),  and  suture  much  enlarged,  Cretadc  (Chico)  <A 
CaUfomU. 


'•^**fi^i% 


Fig.  1755.  —  Cretaceous  (Montanan)  ammonites. 

a.  b,  Plaamticerai  vhUfitUi  (X)).  front  and  lateral  views,  CreUcic  (Mene)  of  Ne- 
braska, South  Dakota,  and  Coknado ;  c~t,  PlacmUceras  inltrcalart,  front  and  lateral 
views  (X  I),  and  suture  enlarged,  Cretadc  (Piene)  of  Black  Hills.    (I.  F.) 
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symmetry;  a  number  of  these  are  illustrated  in  Figures  1763-1763.  Twocri- 
noids  also  were  common  in  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  certain  localities,  both  without 
stems  and  appiarently  of  a  floating  habitat.  These  were  the  European  Marnt- 
pitts  (Fig.  1766]  and  the  American  Uinlocrinus  (Figs.  1767,  1768J  which  some- 
times covers  huge  slabs  of  rock  in  enormous  numbers. 

Pnah-water  Invvrtebnttes.  ~  These  comprise  genera  of  MoUusca  still  living, 
suchas  the  fresh-water  mussel,  Unto  <Fig.  1769  p~t),  and  the  s^ails Yivipana 


Fig.  j  756.  —  Retarded  ammonites  with  ci 


n  (pseudoceratites),  from 


the  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous. 
a-d,  MfleHgnarai  dumilii  (X  i).  a  "at,  lens-sbaped  tonn  with  angular  veDta  and 
mmple  leaf-like  sutures,  Cokradoan  of  Teias;  e-h.  Spkenoiium  plairiiepla  (X)>. 
Coloradoan  of  Texas  and  Mississippi;  i,  j,  Entetmccras  pitrdeaalt  (X)),  Comaoc^ic 
(Fredericksburg  of  Texas) ;  k-m,  ProlcngoiuKeriu  gabbi  (X)),  with  the  venter  maikcd 
by  two  ridges  fonning  a  ktxl,  Comanctuc  (Fredericksburg)  o!  Mexico.    (1.  F.) 

(Fig.  17691^'),  Planorb'n  (Fig,  1769  w-u),  etc.  The  minute  bivalved  ostracod 
crustacean  Cypridea  (Fig.  i;8o)  is  also  characteristic  of  many  fresh-water  de- 
posits of  the  Cretaceous. 

Land  Plants  and  Insects.  —  In  the  terrestrial  deposits  of  the  Comanchean 
(Morrison,  Wealden,  etc.)  cycads,  conifers,  and  fems  were  the  principal  types, 
the  higher  angiospermous  plants  still  being  wanting.  The  higher  plants  appear 
rather  abruptly  towards  the  close  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  (Dakota  of  Am^ica, 
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Gault  of  Europe)  aod  possess  dmosf  from  the  beguming  an  astomshing  like- 
ness to  modem  types.  Here  we  find  representatives  of  the  beech,  o&k,  tulip 
tree,  maple,  magnolia,  lassafras,  willow,  eucalyptus  (now  confined  to  tropical 


Fio.  1 759.  —  AcHno- 
FiQ.  ^758.  —  BeUm-  camax  quodrala  (slightly 
nilella  mucronata  (Xj),  reduced),  Upper  CretJt- 
Comanchean  of  MHithern  Upper  Cretaceous  (Se-  ceous  (Scnoaian)  of  Eu- 
Europe,  nonian)  of  Europe.  rope. 


Fio.   1760. — Cretaceous  nautiloid  cephalopods.    a,  Cymatoceras  eUgaiu 

(Xi),  Benton  of  Missouri  and  Texas;  b-d,  Naulilus  (EutTephaceras)  dekayHxi); 
(ij  large  specimen  of  variety  mortonertse ;  c,  d,  two  views  of  a  small  (young) 
innUvidual).  Ripleyan  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  United  States,  Mod- 
tanan  of  Texas,  NebrasLa,  Montana,  and  Canada.    (I.  F.) 
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regions),  and  many  others.  Some  of  these  are  illustrated  in  Figures  17730-1. 
Palms  too  were  widely  distributed  at  this  time.  With  this  rise  in  the  flora 
there  is  also  ao  abrupt  increase  in  the  insect  world,  many  modem  types  making 
their  first  appearance. 

Vertebrates.  —  These    include    fish,    especially    the    modem    bony    types 
(teleosts,  which  first  became  abundant  m  the  seas  of  Upper  Cretaceous  time). 


Fig.  1761.  —  Ifautilui  {Rercoglossa)  dankia,  a  characteristic  fos»l  of  the 
highest  Cretaceous  strata  (Danian)  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  etc.  Side  and 
ventral  views  of  shell  and  fragment,  showing  the  character  of  the  septa,  and 

the  siphuncle.     (After  D'Orbigny.) 

amphibians,  and  reptiles.  The  last  of  the  aquatic  saurians  (ichthyosaurs  and 
pterosaurs)  occur  there  as  well  as  the  last  of  the  pterosaurs  01  fiying  saurians 
{Pleranodon  with  a  wing-spread  of  6  meters,  Figs.  181 1-1813).  During  Creta- 
ceous time  the  last  of  the  dinosaurs  walked  the  earth.  The  Comancbean 
dinosaur  fauna  included  creatures  of  gigantic  dimensions,  such  as  the  huge 


Fig.   1761. — Outlines  of  fragments  of  crab-daws   (<i,  CaUutHOssa  conradi; 
b,  c,  C.  mortoni)  (Xj) ;  Cretaceous  of  the  Atlantic  province.    (I.  F.)    ' ' 

Broulosaurus  (Fig.  1797)  and  Diplndocus  {Fig.  1794),  and  the  Cretaceous,  the 
grotesquely  homed  TrUcrnlops  (Fig.  1806).  Birds,  still  with  toothed  jaws, 
occur  [Haperornis,  Fig.  1815  ;  Ichlkyornis,  Fig.  1817),  and  many  small  though 
primitive  mammals  are  found.  These  various  groups  of  animals  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Fig.  1763. — C<»uaDcheaD  and  Cretaceous  ecliinoidsof  North  Araerica. 
a-i,  Cidiiris  Itxaiw  (Xj)  (a,  lest  restored;    b,  inter&robulacnl  plate  enlargedi 

e,  tubercle  much  «ilargnl;ii,pottioa  of  ambulaCTBl  area  enlarged).  Conuncbic  (Washita) 
of  Tents;  e-t,  Diaitma  {Pttttdodiadenu)  letanum  (X?)  (e,  upper  surface;  /,  side  view; 

f,  ambulacral  area  mlarged),  Comanchic  (Fredericksburg)  ol  Texas;  k-i,  UoUctyptu 
tUnabu  (Xf)  (*,  posterior  view ;  i,  lower  surface  ;>,  ambulacral  plates  much  enlarged). 
Comanchic  (Fredericksburg  and  WashiU)  of  Texas;  k-n.  Eckinobriiiui  Uianus  (X)) 
Ik,  upper  view;  I,  lower  view;  m,  lateral  view;  n,  enlargement  of  right  postero-latera] 

ambulacrum),  Cretadc  (Niobrara) 
of  Teias;  d  q,  Cardiasler  ciralta 
(Xi)  {0,  dorsal  view;  p.  ventral 
view ;  g,  enlatgement  of  ambula- 
cral plate),  Cretadcof  New  Jersey; 
r,  J.  flrmioiter  lt,cn^  (X?) 
(r,  dorsai  view ;  1,  ventral  view), 
Cteladc  (Niobrara)  of  Texas; 
/,  Hcmioiter  parastalus  (X|),  lat- 
eral view,  Cretadc  (Ripleyan  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  Jerse^tan 
oi  New  Jersey).     (I.  F.) 

Fig.  iT6i.  —  Uicrasler  eor-lestudinarium  (X]),  Upper  Cretaceous  (Senonian) 
of  Europe.    (K.) 


1765.— Ecfcdawji    (  =  AnatKhyles)    ovata    (Xj).      Upper   Cretaceous 

(Senonian)  of  Europe.     (K.) 
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VOLCANISU  AND  OttOGENtC  DiSTUBBANCES 


The  Cretaceous  was,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  free  from  vol- 
canism  except  towards  its  dose,  when  extensive  volcanic  outbursts 
occurred  in  western  North 
America,  in  India,  and  else- 
where. Accompanying  these, 
or  following  them,  were  great 
mountain-making  disturbances, 
but  these  appear  to  fall  mostly 
into  the  earliest  Tertiary,  the 
Palaeocene,  and  they  will  be 
considered  in  that  connection 
(Chapter  XLV). 


Fig.  1766.  —  Marsupiles  lestudina- 
riui  (Xt)'  A  Soatiog  criootd  of  the 
Cretaceous  (Senonian),  Europe.    (K.) 


S7,  —  UiniacriHus  socuMs 
(X))-  A  floating  crinoid  of  the  Cie- 
taceous  (Niobraia). 

a.  small  individusl  with  ums  partly 
preserved^  b,  lateral  view  of  a  larger 
calyx ;  c,  analysis  of  the  calyx :  C.  cen- 
trodoTsal  plate;  B,  basab;  it.  tadials; 
Ci,  Ci,  costais;  A, ''l,  distichals :  P,,Pt. 
palmarsiJ'/'^.  post  palmar.    (1.  F.) 


1768.  —  Uiniacrinus  ioci<Uis,  photograph  of  a.  slab  of  ^laly  limestone 
showing  numerous  stranded  individuals.    (Reduced.) 


Volcanism  and  Orc^enic  Disturbances 


Fig.  1 769.  —  Cretaceous  brackish  and  fresh-water  ntoUuiks. 

a,  daacnma  caaltilltruii  (X)),  CotoiBdoan  of  L'tab;  b,  c,  Uelania  ayemiiiietmt 
<Xj),  L»ranie  beds  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado;  d,  Pyrtvlijaa  Inimtrata  (Xj),  Bt»r 
Kiver  formation  of  Wyoming  and  L'tah;  i,  Gmiabasis  dcbuni  (X)),  Bear  SJvet 
fonnalian  of  Wyoming  am!  Utah  ;  /  GenKbasii  coHKia  (X  ]),  Laiunie  beds,  Wyoming; 

"     ■  ■     "       ■  u  (X 1),  Laramie  of  Yellowstone  River  region,  Canada,  Colorado, 


Utah :  h,  Campeloma  mvUUineatum,  Lg 


>f  the  upper  Missouri  region,  and  of 
the  Bow  and  Belly  regions  of  Canada; 
i,}.  Vaitanu  conradi.  Judith  River  forma- 
tion of  Wyoming.  Montana,  and  Bow  River 
region.  Canada;  k,  I,  Physa  CBpii  (Xi), 
Judith  Rivet  beds  of  Montana  and  Canada ; 
m-a,  Planotbis  amvalutui  (X  i).  Judith 
River  beds  of  the  upper  Missouri  region; 
f.q.  Unia  vrluslui  (Xl),  Bear  River  tonna- 
tion,  Utah.  Wyoming,  Idaho;  r,  Unio 
btUiplicalui  (Xil,  Bear  River  beds  ol 
Wyoming,  etc. ;  i,  (,  Unio  hotmciianus  (X  i), 
Laramie  beds  uf  Wyoming  and  Utah.  (L  F.) 
-  Freah-water  ostracods  of  the  Cretaceous  (Bear  River) ; 
a,b,CypruUawyinningensis{Xt4);  c,d,CythfTcmonlu:ulala{Xio);  c,},Ucta- 
cypris  caniobrina  iXio);  g,  k,  Cythtrideis  impressa  (Xio).     (I.  F.) 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

PROGRESS  OF  LIFE  DURING  THE  MESOZOIC 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Mesozoic  is 
its  almost  complete  distinctness  from  that  of  the  preceding  Palaeo- 
zoic age,  while  to  a  lesser  extent  it  differs  from  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Cenozoic.  To  be  sure,  there  are  certain  classes  of  Me$ozoic 
organisms  which  had  their  beginnings  in  the  late  Palaeozoic,  such 
as  the  ammonites,  the  amphibians,  and  even  the  reptiles,  and  in- 
deed there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Mesozoic  types  are  all 
descendants  from  Palaeozoic  ancestors.  Nevertheless,  the  dif- 
ferentiation was  so  complete  that  the  contrast  between  the  or- 
ganisms of  the  two  ages  as  a  whole  is  most  startling.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  rapid  evolution  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic 
when,  because  of  the  great  physical  changes  which  had  taken  place, 
most  of  the  older  forms  of  life  became  extinct,  thus  making  room 
for  the  development  of  new  forms  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
physical  conditions.    We  shall  briefly  note  the  principal  groups.* 

Plants 

The  Mesozoic  flora  readily  falls  into  two  strongly  contrasted 
groups,  that  of  the  older  Mesozoic  to  the  top  of  the  Comanchean 
and  that  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  older  flora  is  primarily  one  of 
gymnosperms,  the  cycads  and  conifers  predominating,  while  of 
the  cryptogamic  group  ferns  and  equisetums  form  the  principal 
representatives.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Triassic  the  dominant 
Palaeozoic  types  had  largely  disappeared.  The  lepidodendrids, 
sigillarids,  calamites,  cordaites,  sphenophyllae,  and  cycadofilices 
had  apparently  all  died  out,  together  with  some  important  genera 
of  ferns.  There  is,  however,  one  very  notable  survival  from  the 
late  Palaeozoic,  and  that  is  Glossopteris,  which  with  some  of  its 

^  For  classification  and  general  characters  of  plants  and  animals,  see  Chapter 

xxvn. 
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associates  baa  been  found  in  Rhstic  rocks  of  South  Africa,  New 
South  Wales,  and  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  fems  of  the  Triassic  were  of  arboreal  types,  while 
equisetunis  with  a  diameter  of  four  to  five  inches  occurred.     Some 
of  the  conifer  tninks  were  8  feet  in  diameter  and  belonged  to  trees 
at  least  lao  feet  high.    They 
showed,  however,  a  complete 
or  nearly  complete  absence  of 
rings,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  the  seasonal  changes  at 
that  time  were  slight. 

In  the  Jurassic  there  is  a 
persbtence  of  the  dominant 
Triassic  type,  the  cycads 
greatly  increasing  in  number 
and  kinds,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  new  types 
appear  (Figs.  1771-1772;  see 
t^  Figs.  81s,  816,  pp.  84, 85). 
The  Jurassic  flora  is  remark- 
ably uniform  the  world  over. 
Not  far  from  50  per  cent  of  the 
North  American  flora,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cycad  trunks,  is 
the  same  as  that  found  in 
Japan,    Manchuria,    Siberia,      Fio.  1771.  —  RcBtoration  of  the  flower 

Spitzbergen,  Scandinavia,  and  l*"^  °^  •""«  <»'  ^^'  "'^'"•^'^  "^^^^^  "^5*^*- 
_      ,       ,     ,,        ,      ,  deoidea  dacoleniti)  (com  theVppei  Jumaic 

England,  "and  what  is  even  ^t  south  Dakota, 
more  remarkable,  the  pUnts  /,_  ,^^^  wamimte  fronds  with  reduced 
found  in  Louis  Philippe  Land,  pinnules(p)be»riiigcloselytTowded  poll™  sac* 
1,1  fi,o  C  ™-»  ^-,-.;-»1l  .1,  (the  small  whiu  bulbs)  ;r.  the  receptacle  of  the 
lat.  63  S.,  are  praCtlCaUy  the  piatlUaU portion  of  the  flower,  covered  marpn- 
same  as  those  from  Yorkshire,  «lly  with  the  minute  ovules  («■);  br,  bracts; 
England  ■•  (Knowlton).  Je-'^-'^*""^  (AI»  Wid-d.) 
sides  the  cycads,  the  Ginkgo  or  Maiden-hair  tree  (Fig.  817,  p.  85)  was 
extremely  common  in  Jurassic  time  and  widely  distributed.  To- 
day there  b  only  a  single  species  extant,  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  though  introduced  into  the  western  world  by  man. 

This  flora  continues  with  little  change  into  the  Comanchean, 
ferns,  and  conifers,  and  cycads,  ginkgos,  and  equisetise  still  making 
up  the  bulk  of  the  flora,  though  new  types  have  appeared. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  Comanchean,  however,  came  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tnie  flowering  or  angiospennous  plants,  an  event 
which  has  been  called  in  many  respects  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  biological  one  that  the  world  has  known  (Knowlton). 
Remnants  of  this  flora  are  &rst  found  in  the  Patapsco  division  of 
the  Potomac  group  of  the  Atlantic  coast  Comanchean,  but  it  is 
already  so  well  developed  that  there  must  evidently  have  been  a 
considerable  time  interval  antedating  the  period  in  which  these 


Fig.  177a.  — Typical  and  common  conifers  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Soln- 
hofen,  Germany,     a,  BrachypkyUtim  (Ethinoslrobus)  slombergi;  b,  Palaacyparis 

(,Allirataxites)  pritKtpi.     (After  Berry.) 

deposits  were  formed  and  during  which  the  development  of  this 
flora  took  place.  Where  the  flora  originated  cannot  at  present 
be  stated.  Once  introduced,  however,  it  quickly  became  modified 
into  a  wealth  of  types,  and  spread  with  suq>rising  rapidity,  so 
that  it  soon  became  the  dominant  flora.  In  the  Dakota  sand- 
stone alone,  over  five  hundred  species  occur  (Fig.  1773  a-f), 
but  comparatively  few  forms  are  known  from  the  Coloradoani, 
largely  because  of  the  widespread  marine  character  of  the  forma- 
tions of  this  division.  The  flora  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  (Mon- 
tanan)  is  not  especially  distinct  from  that  of  the  Dakota,  but 
in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  (the  Laramian)  occurs  a  flora  very  dis- 


I 


d         e 


Ftc.  1773. — Types  of  plants  of  the  American  Cretaceous. 

•y.Cbanclcriilic  Middle  CrrUmoiu  iiUnU,  Dakota  croup:  1.  Sw«t  Gum  (LifHUambiir  ii 
lari/ili'i);  i.  Uutcl  trn  </.iti>riii  •ukraKrHsii) ;  c.  Oak  IQiuriUi  ptimi>tdiali!)\  d.  WiLId 
ISalix  trdarfiilia);  t,Kttt\  {Fag"  pnlydaAt):  I.  lPr<it«tli\ll<tm  irtitdralMm);  f-i.  chanclcrin 
Upper  Cirlai™u5pLliiU(Uramip):  (.  S:ir«parUla  Mrafil  d.tiJuAiK  *.  Atrow-wood  (ViiwiM. 
KwbcrrMniui) ;  i.  Alilu  iAIaiti  t'cxiapiii).    All  ntluced.    tFram  Lc  ConliJ 
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tinct  from  that  found  either  in  lower  or  in  higher  deposits  (Fig. 
1773  g-i)^  By  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  modem  angiospermous  type  of  vegetation  had  be- 
come fully  established  throughout  the  world,  while  the  ferns,  cycads, 
and  conifers  had  become  permanently  relegated  to  subordinate 
p>ositions.  Some  of  the  dicotyledonous  angiosperms,  such  as  the 
magnoli^is,  tiidip  trees,  sassafras,  and  others,  had  their  maximum 
development  at  this  time,  being  much  reduced  in  number  and  kinds 
in  succeeding  periods.  The  sedges  and  grasses  were,  however, 
stiQ  poorly  represented  in  late  Cretaceous  time,  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding Tertiary  became  very  important,  a  fact  with  which  is 
readily  correlated  the  rapid  rise  of  the  grazmg  mammals. 

Invertebrates  . 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  striking  change  in  the  invertebrate 
life  of  the  earth  after  the  close  of  the  Palsozoic.  Leaving  the 
Protozoa  as  too  little  studied,  we  note  that  the  sponges  undergo 
a  great  development,  appearing  in  vast  nmnbers,  especially  in  the 
Cretaceous.  The  Palaeozoic  types  have  entirely  died  out,  and 
many  groups  which  have  living  representatives,  though  mostly 
in  deep  water,  have  made  their  appearance.  The  HeocactinMid 
and  Litkistid  sponges  appear  to  have  been  at  their  acme  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Mesozoic,  when,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  were  embedded,  they  probably  lived  in  shallow 
water.  The  calcareous  sponges,  too,  were  very  abundant,  es- 
pecially in  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  time. 

A  few  of  the  Palaeozoic  types  of  corals  (Tetraseptata)  still  con- 
tinued to  linger  in  the  Triassic  of  Europe,  but  they  soon  died  out 
completely  and  in  their  stead  the  Hexaseptata  arose  and  became 
the  dominant  types.  Though  simple  corals  still  continued,  the 
compound  forms  now  became  far  more  important.  In  the  Palaeo- 
zoic the  true  outer  coral-wall,  the  so-called  epitheca,  was  the  fun- 
damental structural  feature,  the  septa  when  developed  forming 
within  this  wall,  as  outgrowths  therefrom.  In  the  new  group 
of  corals,  the  septa  became  the  dominant  structures,  the  epitheca 
becoming  subordinate,  constituting  a  connecting  tissue  (ccsnen- 
chyma)  in  the  compound  forms,  or  disappearing  altogether.  A 
new  type  of  wall,  the  theca  (originally  thought  to  be  the  real  wall 
of  corals),  now  arose,  formed  by  cross-plates  set  between  the  septa 
near  their  outer  margin  (Fig.  1774). 
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The  Bryozoa,  too,  branched  out  into  new  groups,  though  most 
of  these  had  Palaeozoic  representatives.  The  most  pronounced 
development  took  place  among  the  cyclostomatous  t3^pes,  which 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  older  Mesozoic,  while  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Cretaceous  the  order  of  the  Cheilostomaia  arose  which, 
with  the  Cyclostafnaia,  becomes  the  leading  Mesozoic  type  of 
Bryozoa. 

A  remarkable  reduction  has  taken  place  among  the  brachiopods, 
of  which  nearly  all  the  Palaeozoic  genera  have  disappeared.  Dur- 
ing the  Mesozoic,  the  rhynchonellaids  and  the  terehratulMs  were 


Fig.  1774.  —  Compari^n  of  the  structure  of  a  hezaseptate  coral  {A)  of 
the  Mesozoic  and  younger  formations  with  a  tetraseptate  coral  ifi)  of  the 
Palaeozoic. 

A,  Hexaseptate  coral  (Mesozoic  to  recent);  cos,  costs;  Xi,  first  cycle  of  septa; 
s%,  second  cycle  of  septa;  M,  theca.  B,  Tetraseptate  conil  (Palaeozoic);  eg,  costal 
grooves;  ep,  epitheca ;  sa,  alar  septum ;  sc,  cardinal  septum ;  set,  second  cycle  of  septa ; 
set,  counter  septum.    (Original.) 

the  leading  types,  many  genera  and  species  occurring  among  these, 
but  few  belonging  to  other  groups. 

The  pelecypods  also  show  a  striking  change.  Of  the  three 
orders  into  which  this  class  is  divided,  only  one,  the  PrionodesmacecB, 
has  an  abundant  representation  in  the  Palaeozoic,  and  of  the  40 
families  of  this  order,  14  are  practically  restricted  to  it,  while  15 
families  began  in  the  Palaeozoic  and  continued  with  few  exceptions 
through  the  Mesozoic  and  often  the  Tertiary  as  well.  Eight  began 
in  the  Mesozoic,  only  one  being  restricted  to  it,  while  three  families 
are  wholly  Tertiary  and  recent.  The  order  AnomalodesmacetB 
has  only  one  family  out  of  14,  restricted  to  the  Palaeozoic.  One 
is  restricted  to  the  Mesozoic,  five  to  Tertiary  and  recent  times,  and 
^ven  originate  in  the  M^soj^ic  and  continue  to  th^  present. 
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Finally,  the  order  Tdeodesmacea  has  two  families,  out  of  46, 
restricted  to  the  Palaeozoic,  while  one  begins  in  the  Palaeozoic 
and  continues  to  the  present.  Seven  are  restricted  to  the  Meso- 
zoic, 12  to  the  Tertiary  and  Recent,  while  the  remaining  24 
families  begin  in  the  Mesozoic  and  continue  to  the  present. 
This  shows  the  essentially  modem  character  of  this  group.  The 
forms  restricted  to  the  Mesozoic  belong  to  the  family  of  the 
DiscercUida  (Fig.  1634),  Monopleurida  (Fig.  171 1),  Caprinida 
(Fig.  1725),  and  the  rudistid  families,  Radiolitida  (Fig.  1689)  and 
Hippuritida  (Figs.  1723-1724),  together  with  two  families  of  the 
Lucina  series. 

The  gastropods  show  a  similar  distribution.  The  majority  of 
the  Palaeozoic  forms  belong  to  the  order  Aspidohranchia,  most  of 
which  continue  through  the  Mesozoic  and  many  to  the  present 
time.  Only  two  families  {Neriiidm  and  Stom<Uiid<B)  begin  in  the 
Mesozoic  and  continue  to  the  present.  Of  the  order  Ctenohranckia^ 
seven  of  the  42  families  have  Palaeozoic  representatives,  all  of 
these  continuing  through  the  Mesozoic  and  generally  to  the  present. 
Two  families  are  restricted  to  the  Mesozoic  {NerineidcRy  Fig.  1657, 
and  Columbellaridai)  and  six  to  post-Mesozoic  time.  The  re- 
maining 27  families  begin  in  the  Mesozoic  and  continue  to  the 
present.  Of  the  Opisthobranchia,  only  one  family  doubtfully 
begins  in  the  Palaeozoic,  three  are  wholly  post-Mesozoic,  and 
five  begin  in  the  Mesozoic  and  continue  to  the  present.  The  Pfd- 
monaUij  or  air-breathing  gastropods,  are  mainly  Mesozoic  and 
younger,  though  some  Palaeozoic  types  also  occur. 

Of  the  pteropods  the  family  CavolinidcB  (Fig.  891)  begins  in  the 
Cretaceous  and  continues  to  the  present.  The  family  Limacinida 
is  wholly  post-Mesozoic,  and  the  HyolithidcR  (Fig.  1017)  wholly 
Palaeozoic.  Of  the  Conularida  only  the  genus  Conularia  (Fig.  1511) 
has  representatives  in  the  older  Mesozoic  (Triassic  and  Liassic). 

The  cephalopods  are  among  the  most  characteristic  inverte- 
brates of  the  Mesozoic,  for  to  it  one  great  division,  that  of  the 
Ammonoideaf  is  primarily  restricted,  except  for  the  primitive 
ancestral  (goniatitic)  members.  Among  the  NatUiloidea,  which 
were  so  typical  of  the  Palaeozoic,  there  is  only  one  surviving  straight 
or  orthoceran  form,  but  a  number  of  open  or  discoidal  nautilicones. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  Jurassic,  however,  only  the  close-coiled 
pautiloids  survived,  the  several  types  being  representative  of  five 
families^  two  of  which  also  have  P^^laeo^oic  members.    Only  one 
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family,  that  of  the  NautilituBy  or  the  true  Nautilus  family,  survives 
to  the  present  day,  having  had  its  inception  in  the  Jurassic. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  slight  representation  of  the  es- 
sentially Palaeozoic  group  of  nautiloids  is  the  great  diversity  of 
the  anmionoids,  which,  arising  in  the  late  Palaeozoic,  reached  their 
acme  in  Jurassic  time,  and  completely  disappeared  at  the  end  of 
the  Cretaceous.  The  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  the  primitive 
goniatites  from  slightly  involute  Palaeozoic  (probably  early  De- 
vonian or  late  Silurian)  nautiloids  is  clearly  shown  by  the  structure 
of  these  shells,  for  the  young  goniatite  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  Nautilus  shell,  the  distinctive  goniatite  features  (lobed  suture, 
ventral  position  of  siphunde,  etc.)  not  appearing  until  later  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Types  with  ceratitic  and  even  with 
simple  ammonitic  sutures  (see  Fig.  1382,  p.  467,  and  Fig.  1451, 
p.  527)  arise  in  the  late  Palaeozoic,  but  the  ceratitic  suture  is 
especially  characterisitc  of  the  Triassic  types,  to  which  horizon 
the  true  Ceratttes  is  confined.  Forms  with  more  complicated  or 
ammonitic  suture  also  occur  in  the  Trias,  but  this  kind  of  suture 
is  most  characteristically  developed  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous. 

Of  the  29  sub-families  of  ammonoids  represented  in  the  Trias, 
13  have  Palaeozoic  ancestors,  14  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Trias, 
and  only  two,  belonging  to  the  family  Phylloceratida,  begin  in 
the  Trias  and  extend  into  the  Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous.  The 
Jurassic  has  22  sub-families,  two  of  which,  as  just  stated,  begin 
in  the  Trias,  13  are  confined  to  the  Jurassic,  and  eight  pass  into 
the  Cretaceous.  Finally,  the  Cretaceous  has  18  sub-families  (or 
families)  seven  of  which  begin  in  the  Jurassic,  one  in  the  Triassic, 
while  10  are  confined  to  it.  Thus  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
Triassic  anmionoid  fauna  is  still  very  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
late  Palaeozoic,  while  a  similar  close  relationship  exists  between  the 
Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous.  The  most  pronounced  distinction, 
however,  exists  between  the  Triassic  and  the  Jurassic,  only  one 
family  bridging  the  gap  between  them.  The  Cretaceous,  as  al- 
ready outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  especially  characterized  * 
by  highly  ornamented  types  and  by  others  which,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  have  in  the  adult  lost  the  power  of  close-coiling,  and 
some  of  which  (Baculttes)  actually  become  straight  again,  except 
in  the  extreme  young  stage.  These  and  the  families  which  show 
a  simplification  by  retardation  of  the  suture,  so  that  in  some  cases 
it  remains  in  the  ceratitic  stage  {Sphenodiscus,  Engonoceras,  Fig. 
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i7S6a-irf),  represent  declining  or  degenerating  evolutional  lines, 
and  this  is  true  also  of  the  forms  which  developed  numerous  excres- 
cences on  the  surface  of  the  shells,  the  so-called  highly  ornamented 
types. 

The  dibranchiate  cephalopods  arose  in  the  Triassic  from  some 
Palaeozoic  ancestors  (probably  Bactrites).  The  oldest  forms  are 
the  belemnites  (Fig.  1673  a-g),  which  became  extremely  abundant 
in  the  Jurassic  and  Comanchean,  but  in  later  Cretaceous  time, 
only  two  genera  {BelemniteUa,  Fig.  1758,  And  Actinocamax,  Fig. 
i7S9)>  survived.  Their  descendants  in  the  Tertiary  are  curved 
forms  with  a  much  reduced  outer  protective  "  guard,"  while  only 
one  modem  form  exists  (Spirida,  Figs.  770,  897),  which  has  a 
loose-coiled  shell  and  no  guard.  Another  order,  the  SepiatdSy 
well  represented  to-day  by  squids  and  cuttlefish  (Fig.  894),  arose 
in  the  Jurassic  (or  possibly  earlier)  and  rather  rapidly  reached 
the  specialization  possessed  by  modem  types.  The  earliest  octopus 
type  (Calais)  is  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Mt.  Lebanon  in  Syria, 
but  the  true  Octopus  and  ArgonatUa  (Figs.  895, 896)  did  not  appear 
until  the  Tertiary. 

Trilobites  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  Mesozoic,  but  other  cmstacea 
are  frequent,  though  seldom  well  preserved.  Of  the  Branchiopoda 
the  most  characteristic  and  practically  the  only  representative 
in  the  Trias  and  Wealden  is  Estheria  (including  Estheriella),  a 
fresh-water  form.  Ostracoda  {Cytherid(B,  some  of  the  Cypridtt^ 
Cylherellida,  and  Cypridinida),  are  conunon  in  the  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous,  and  quite  distinct  from  Palaeozoic  types.  Of  the 
Cinipedia,  the  goose-bamades  '{LepadiUBy  Fig.  929)  begin  in  the 
Mesozoic  and  there  are  several  other  bamades  in  the  Cretaceous. 
The  modem  acom  bamade  (Balanus,  Fig.  928)  appears  first  in 
the  Eocene. 

Of  the  higher  cmstaceans  (Malacostraca)  the  Isopoda  are  well 
represented  in  the  Mesozoic,  having  probably  Palaeozoic  ancestors, 
but  true  Amphipoda  are  still  unknown.  The  Decapoda  (lobsters, 
crayfish,  crabs)  are,  however,  well  represented  and  often  abundant. 

The  Merostomata  are  represented  in  the  Mesozoic  by  the 
horseshoe-crabs,  these  being  at  first  fresh-water  tj^pes,  as  were 
their  ancestors  in  the  Palaeozoic.  The  modem  genus  Limulus 
first  appears  in  the  Bunter  Sandstein  of  the  Vosges  Mountains, 
occurs  in  the  Keuper  of  Lorraine,  and  is  again  well  represented 
in  the  Upper  Jurassic  lithographic  stone  of  Bavaria  (Fig.  937) 
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and  the  Jurassic  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  By  this  time  the  genus 
had  apparently  taken  to  living  in  the  sea,  which  is  its  modern 
habitat,  though  even  in  the  Tertiary  some  species  seem  still  to  have 
inhabited  fresh  water,  as  is  shown  by  their  occurrence  in  the  brown- 
coal  deposits  (Oligocene)  of  Germany.  The  eurypterids  have 
entirely  disappeared,  their  last  representative  occurring  in  the 
Permian.  Scorpions  and  spiders,  on  the  other  hand,  continue 
through  the  Mesozoic,  as  do  also  the  Myriapoda  and  Insecta. 
The  ancient  families  of  Palaeozoic  insects  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  the  modem  families  have  ap- 
peared. There  are,  however,  a  few  families  with  ancestors  in  the 
late  Palaeozoic,  which  continue  to  the  present  time.  The  greatest 
number  of  the  Mesozoic  species  known  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Lias  and  the  Upper  Jurassic.  Few  species  are  known  from  the 
Cretaceous,  because  of  the  widespread  marine  conditions,  and  still 
fewer  from  the  Triassic,  where  aridity  seems  to  have  acted  as  a 
check. 

The  stemmed  echinodenns  or  Pdmaiozoa  are  represented  only 
by  the  crinoids.  Only  one  stalked  family  (Plicaiocrinidai)  has 
Palaeozoic  aBQjiities.  All  of  the  stalked  Mesozoic  crinoids  belong 
to  the  order  Ariiculata,  and  only  one  of  these,  the  pentacrinoids 
(Fig.  1676),  begins  in  the  Triassic,  all  the  others  making  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Jurassic.  There  are,  however,  three  families  of 
floating  crinoids,  the  Saccocomida  of  the  Jurassic  (Fig.  1678)  and 
the  MarsupitidiB  and  UitUacrinida  of  the  Cretaceous  (Figs.  1716- 
1 7 18)  which  are  related  to  Palaeozoic  families.  Of  the  other  Echino- 
dermata,  the  echinaidsy  or  sea-urchins,  are  most  characteristic, 
and  of  these  only  one  order,  the  Cidaroideay  begins  in  the  Palaeozoic. 
Both  regular  echinoids,  with  mouth  and  anus  at  opposite  poles, 
and  irregular  ones  with  the  anal  opening  or  both  mouth  and  anus 
displaced  along  the  median  Une,  are  found.  Of  the  21  existing 
families  13,  or  nearly  63  per  cent,  are  represented  in  the  Mesozoic 
and  one  only  (Cidaroidea)  in  the  Palaeozoic  as  well. 

Fishes 

The  Triassic  fish  fauna  still  exhibits  many  resemblances  to 
that  of  the  Permian,  the  sharks  and  ganoids  being  well  represented. 
These  include  both  the  heterocercal  PalcBoniscida  (Fig.  1429)  and 
Caiopterida  (Fig.  1570),  and  the  enamel-scaled  Lepidostei  (Fig. 
1680).    The  crossopterygian  ganoids,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
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mostly  disappeared  except  for  one  family  {Calacavtkida)  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Challc  and  the  Eving  fonns  of  Africa.    The  Ckondrostei, 
or  cartilaginous  ganoids,  are  also  well  represented  in  the  Mesozoic 
(Triassic,  Liassic  and  probably  in  the 
Cretaceous).     The  Dipnoi,  ox  true  lung- 
fish,  were  present  in  the  Triassic,  while  a 
few   Teleosts  or  bony  fishes  had  also 
appeared.     In   the   Lias,   fish   remains 
are  abundant,  most  of  them  belonging  to 
the  scaly  ganoids  of  the  order  Lepidostei, 
though  sharks  persist  in  undiminished 
numbers.    In  the  Upper  Jurassic,  where 
_  ,,   ,  .  the  Palaoniscids  have  been  reduced  to 

rui  gfgamus.  Part  of  tooth  o"^  genus,  the  sharks  are  represented  by 
sectioned  showing  labyrin-  nmny  genera  closely  allied  to,  if  not 
thodont  character  (After  identical  With,  Uving  forms.  Ganoids 
Owen.)      Lettenkohle    (Tri-  . 

asak)  Wur'ttemberg.  ft"^.  however,   the   most   abundant   of 

fishes,  these  being  chiefly  the  Cixlacan- 
tkids,  the  Lepidostei,  and  the  Amiodea.  The  TeUostci  have  be- 
come more  abundant. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  the  ganoids  became  more 
and  more  replaced  by  teleosts,  this  replacement  being  most  com- 
plete in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  (Cretacic)  where  ganoids  were  rare 
and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  fish  fauna  consisted  of  teleosts. 

Amphibia 
The  Stegocepkalia  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  late  Palaeo- 
zoic, especially  the  Permian,  died  out  in  the  Triassic,  where  they  were 
primarily  represented  by  the  labyrinthodonts,  so  called  because 
of  the  complicated  or  labyrinthine  tooth  structure  (Fig.  1775). 
The  only  other  amphibian  from  the  Mesozoic  is  an  aquatic  sata- 
mander-like  urodele  [Hylaobatrachus)  which  has  been  found  in 
the  Wealden  of  Belgium.  True  salamanders,  together  with  frogs 
and  toads  (^Anura),  do  not  appear  until  the  Tertiary. 

Reptiles 

The  Mesozoic  era  was,  pa*  excellence,  the  age  of  reptiles,  for 

at  that  period  of  the  earth's  history  these  animals  reached  their 

maximum  development,  having  since  taken  a  very  subordinate 

place  in  the  life  of  the  earth.     In  the  Mesozoic  they  dominated 
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not  only  the  land,  but  the  waters  and  the  air 

as  well.     Because  of  their  great  importance  we  | 

shall  discuss  the  several  orders  separately.  -s 

RhTnchocephalia. — This  order,  to  which  the  § 

existing  Sphenodtm  or  Batteria  of  New  Zealand  S 

(Fig.  1776)  belongs,  is  one  ^ 

of  the  most  primitive,  and  S 

attained  its  maximum  de-  S 

velopment   in  the  Trias. 

The  oldest   members   of  J 

this  order,   the   Protero-  -j 

sauria  of  the  Permian,  had  1 

much    in   common   with  s 

the  small  stegocephalians  "^ 

from    which    they    were  5 

apparently  descended. 

From  this  primitive  type  3 

were  derived  not  only  the  J 

later    members    of     the  -- 

order,  including  the  gro-  2 

Fig.  1776.  — Left  fore     tesque  Pelycosaurifi  (Di-  | 

\ego(Halh^a  punctata,    marod<m,Naosaurus,Figi.  <5 

New  Zealand;   A,  from          ,                •.      ,     ,       -w^  tr 

above;  B.  from  below;     iS^i,   156^)    ol  the  Per-  | 

H,    humerus;    tcl    and     mian,    but    the    common  ^ 

«./,loramiaaepicondiloi-    ancestor  of  dinosaurs  and  3 

dea;  J7,  radius;  I/,  ulna;     ..    .           ,       ,  S 

wri«  bones:  c.  c\  cen-    birds  and    the   squomota  \ 

tralia;   i,  intermedium;     (lizards,  snakes,  etc.)  and  I* 

r,    radiale;    «     ulnarc;    crocodilians    as    well.     A  5 

i-S,  carpalia  of  first  to     ,-,,.,           ,  2 

fifth    finger;    bones   of    few  of  the  rhynchocepha-  ^ 

hand:  ml,  metacarpals;     lians   range   into   the   Ju-  | 

r-V,  phalanges.     (From    rassic  and  Cretaceous.  ^ 

Steitimann.)                               „                         „ .          .  I 

Squamata    (lizards,  '. 

snakes,  etc.).  —  Here  beloi^  the  giant   marine  S 

lizards,  the  Mosasaws,  which  inhabited  the  Cre-  ■ 

taceous  seas  and  which,  in  their  enormously  fc 
elongated  body,  suggest  the  veritable  sea  ser- 
pent (Figs.  1777,  1778).  Lizards  also  appeared  first  m  the  Upper 
Jurassic  (Purbeck  beds),  but  these  and  the  Cretaceous  remains 
were  of  rather  doubtful  affinities.  Remains  of  snakes  are  also 
of  doubtful  character  in  the  Cretaceous,  though  they  probably 
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existed  at  that   time,  for  the  Tertiary  forms  are  often  almost 
indistinguishable  from  modem  types. 


Fig.  1778,  —  RestoratioQ-of  ft  giant  moeasaur  or  sea  lizaid  {Tyhsaunis) 
chasing  a  Gsh  (Portheus).  From  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas.  (Courtesy  at 
Uie  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

Ichthyosauria.  —  These  remarkable  fish-lizards  were  confined 
to  the  seas  and  fresh  waters  of  the  Mesozoic.     In  the  earlier 


FiQ.  i77g. — Ichlhyosaurus  ijuadriscissui,  upper  Lias,  Holzmadcn,  Wfirt- 
temberg.  Length  2.10  m.,  showing  remarkably  nell-preserved  skin^in^ressioii. 
(Preparation  by  Haull.     Specimen  in  Senchcnberg  Museum,  Frankfurt.) 

Triassic  they  were  mostly  small  (Microsauria)  but  in  the  later 
Trias  and  the  Lias  they  were  large  and  in  the  latter  very  abundant. 
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The  genus  Icklkyoxaurus  (Figs.  1629, 1779,  1780)  itself  ranges  from 
the  Lias  to  the  Cretaceous. 

Sauropterygia.  —  These  reptiles,  too,  were  confined  to  the  Meso- 
zoic.  The  earlier  (Triassic)  forms  {Notkosaurida,  Fig.  1781) 
were  mostly  small  amphibious  animals  with  slender  elongated 
limbs,  but  later  types  (PUsiosauridee,   Fig.  1782)  were  of  lat:ge 


-  ffotiiosaunu  mtrabUis,  an  eariy  aquatic  lizard,  Middle 
Triassic  (Muschelkalk).     Bayreuth. 
<r  tooth;  B,  skull  from  the  side;  A,  tye  socket;  N,  uarial  openiii 
S,  parietal  foiamen.    (After  StoDmaim.) 
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size,  and  fully  adapted  to  a  marine  habitat.    In  the  plesiosaurs 
the  limbs  became  modified  into  paddles  and  the  neck  was  usually 
much  elongated.    These  animals  were  most  abundant  in  Juras^c 
time,  but  several  types  continued  into 
the  Upper  Cretaceous,  where  they  fin- 
ally became  extinct. 
i,        Theromoipha.  —  This  order  includes 
J     a  series  of  mammal-like  land  forms, 
most  of  which  go  back  to  the  Permian 
^    but  also  range  into  the  Triassic,  and 
I     which  may  include  the  stem   forms, 
g    from  which  other  types   of   reptiles 
have  been  derived.     There  are  three 
S     groups:   the  Cotylosauria   with   solid 
^  %     skulls,  the  Pelycosauria,  or  hn-backed 
.g     lizards,  and  the  Therutdontia  (Fig.  1564 
I     »i=c),  the  last  including  members  with 
I     many  primitive  mammalian  characters, 
^     which  suggest  that  this  group  gave  rise 
J     to  the  earliest  or  egg-laying  mammals. 
1         Chelooia    (turtles,    etc.). — "^rtles 
I     appeared  suddenly  in  the  Upper  Trias 
I     and  were  fairly  well  represented  in  the 
J     Jurassic   and   Cretaceous,  continuing 
i     through  the  Tertiary  to  the  present 
a     time.    The  oldest  known  forms  have 
J     almost  all  their  characteristic  features, 
^     so  that  there  must  have  been  a  long, 
I     still   unrecorded  earlier   history.     At 
<S     present  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
"     manner  in  which,  and  the  type  from 
£     which,   they   were   derived.     In    the 
Jurassic  the  turtles  had  a  world-wide 
distribution   (Fig.  1684),  and   in   the 
Cretaceous    marine   turtles   with   the 
legs  modified  into  flappers  made  their  appearance.     True  land 
turtles  did  not  arise  until  the  Tertiary. 

CrocodiUa.  —  The  crocodiles  possess  the  highest  internal  or- 
ganization known  among  reptiles.  The  earliest  (Triassic)  forms, 
the  Parasuckia  (Fig.  1783),  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
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rhynchocephaiians,  from  which  they  probably  arose.  Another 
^Triassic  suborder  is  that  of  the  Pseudosudna,  which  were  es- 
pecially abundant  in  western  Europe.  On  a  slab  of  sandstone 
from  the  Upper  Trias,  now  in  the  Stuttgart  Museum,  twenty-four 
mdividuals  of  Agtosaurus  are  preserved  in  complete  though  slightly 


Fig.   1783.  —  Skull  of  Bdodon  kapji,  &n  ancestral  crocodilian  of  the  Upper 

Trias^  {Keupcr).     Stuttgart,  XA- 
^.ortnt;  Z^  uitotbital  foramen ;  W,  external  narial  opening ;  5,  Utend  temponl  foH 
(After  f    ■ 


crushed  condition,  the  largest  having  a  length  of  86  cm.  True 
crocodiles  occurred  in  Jurassic  and  Comanchean  time  {Teleosaurus, 
Fig.  1784)  and  in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  times  (Euswkia).  To 
this  last  suborder  also  belong  the  modem  forms.  In  both  sub- 
orders long  and  broad-snouted  forms  occur,  but  the  short  and 
broad-snouted  types  did  not  appear  until  the  Upper  Jurassic,  all 
the  older  forms  being  longirostrate  or  long-snouted. 


Fig.  178*.  —  Tekosaurtu  cadomensis.     A  crocodile  from  the  Juras^c  <upper 

Dogger  or  Bathonian).     Caen,  Calvadoa,  France, 

A,  skall  fniin  above;    B,  lower   jaw  Imm   tbove.      A,  orbit;    S,    supra-teinporal 

fossa;  S',    lateral    temporal   fossa;   N,  anterior  nares;  t,  lachrymal;   p,  parietal:  /, 

frontal ;   h,  nasal ;  ap,  post-orbital ;  J4,  squamoial ;  ca,  basi-ocdiHtal ;  tp,  splenial ;  if, 

dentary;  i«,  premuilllB.     (After  Steirmann.) 

Dinosauria. — The  dinosaurs,  or  terrible  lizards,,  were  without 
doubt  the  most  remarkable  and  important  reptiles  of  the  Mesozoic, 
to  which  age  they  are  wholly  confined,  so  that  it  is  equally  correct 
to  speak  of  the  Mesozoic  as  the  age  of  dinosaurs.  Their  ancestry 
is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  Permian  Proteroswria,  which  in 
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turn  appear  to  have  arisen  from  still  earlier  cotylosaurians.    Two 
great  divisions  (often  called  orders)  of  dinosaurs  are  recognized. 


*4^    2^ik 


TRICE  RKTOPI 


the  Saurisckia,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  pelvis  or  hip  was 
crocodile-like,  and  the  Ornithisckia,  which  had  a  pelvis  similar  to 
that  of  birds.    These  are  regarded  as  having  arisen  separately 


Fig.  1 78s  b.  —  Dinosaur  foot-print 
(AnckUauripus  exserlus),  \  natural  siae. 
Upper  Triassic  of  the  Connecticut 
VaJJey.  The  bones  are  indicated  in 
the  shaded  portions.     (After  Lull.) 


Fic.  178s  c.  —  Dinosaur  foot-print 
ipigandiptti  caudalus),  ^  natursl  size. 
ITppier  Trias^c  sandstones  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  The  bones  of 
the  foot  are  given  in  shaded  portioa. 
(After  LuU.) 
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from  a  common  ancestor.  In  size  these  animals  ranged  from  that 
of  a  chicken  to  monsters  80  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  their  life 
was  spent  either  upon  the  land  or  partly  submerged  in  shallow 
water.  Some  dinosaurs  were  herbivorous,  others  carnivorous. 
(Fig.  1785  a.) 

The  Saurischia  include  the  oldest  known  dinosaurs,  and  this 
group  underwent  fewer  changes  than  the  other  one,  throughout 
the  Mesozoic,  the  chief  modification  being  a  progressive  increase 
in  size  of  the  body,  and  proportionate  decrease  in  the  length  of 
the  fore-limbs.  The  mode  of  progression  was  therefore  bipedal 
(except  in  the  Sauropoda),  and  their  foot-prints  are  those  of  the 


Fig.  1786. — Restoration  of  Podokesaurus  hclyokensis^  about  ^  natural  size. 

(After  Lull.)  . 

hind  legs.  Here  belong  many  of  the  foot-prints  found  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  sandstones  and  in  those  of  New  Jersey,  which, 
on  account  of  their  three-toed  character  (the  fourth  one  seldom 
made  an  impression),  were  originally  regarded  as  bird  tracks  (Fig. 
1785  6,  c).  Some  of  these  animals  were  small,  one  (Podokesaurus , 
Fig.  1786),  the  skeleton  of  which  has  been  found  in  the  Triassic 
sandstones  of  Massachusetts,  being  about  four  feet  long  with  the 
tail  occupying  more  than  half  its  length,  while  the  animal's  hind 
legs  were  long  and  the  fore  legs  wicre  very  short.  A  still  smaller 
form  was  Compsognathus,  about  2J  feet  long,  found  in  the  Jurassic 
beds  of  the  Solnhofen  district  (Eichstatt,  Bavaria).  Other  forms, 
known  by  skeletons  from  the  Triassic  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
were  larger  (5  to  8  feet)  with  clawed  hands,  like  Anchisaurus  (Fig. 
1 787)  of  the  suborder  Pachypodosauria;  other  members  of  this  group 
occur  in  Europe.    Both  these  groups  were  carnivorous.    A  third 
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carnivorous  division  of  the  Saurisckia  is  that  of  the  Theropoda  or 
heast-footed  dinosaurs.  They  were  active  runners  upon  their  hind 
limbs,  and  had  a  powerful  and  heavy  tail,  which  acted  as  a  counter- 
poise. One  of  the  largest  of  these  {AUosaurus,  Figs.  1788-1790), 
the  skeleton  of  which  was  found  in  the  Comanchean  beds  of  Como 
Bluff  near  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming,  and  is  now  mounted  in  the 


American  Museum,  New  York  City,  has  a  length  of  34  feet,  2  inches, 
and  a  height,  when  resting  on  all  four  feet,  of  8  feet,  3  inches.  The 
jaws  of  this  creature  were  loosely  hung,  enabling  it  to  open  them 
widely,  and  either  to  swallow  its  prey  entire,  or  to  tear  it  into  huge 
chunks.  For  this  purpose  the  teeth  were  powerful  and  recurved, 
and  both  hands  and  feet  were  furnished  with  strong  curved  claws 
(Fig.  1790).  This  group  also  included  a  form  which  developed  a 
compressed  horn-like  process  upon  the  nose  iCeratosaurus). 

But  by  far  the  most  terrible  of  the  theropodous  dinosaurs  was 
the  great  Tyrant  King  of  the  saurians,  the  Tyrannosaurus  rex 
(Figs.  1791-1792),  which  has  been  referred  to  as  representing 
"  the  climax  of  evolution  of  the  giant  flesh-eating  dinosaurs  " 
(Matthew),  and  the  largest  flesh-eating  land   animal   that   has 
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Fig.  1788.  — A  Ojmancbean  carnivorous  dinosaur,  AUosaurus,  mounted  in 
the  attitude  of  feeding  upon  the  carcass  of  a  Broniosaurus.  The  fosul  bones  ot 
the  latter  were  found  to  be  scored  and  scratched  as  though  by  some  shup- 
toothed  enemy,  and  near  the  skeleton  were  found  the  broken-oS  teeth  of  an 
AUosaurus,  which  were  of  the  size  and  shape  to  make  such  marks  on  the  bones 
of  its  prey.     (Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 


F^O.  1789.  —  Restoration  ot  the  dinosaurs  shown  in  Fig.  1788;  AUosaurus 
was  of  gigantic  proportions,  being  34  feet,  2  inches  in  length,  and  8  feet,  3  bcbes 
high.  This  dinosaur  was  bipedal,  the  (ore  feet  having  been  used  only  for  fighting 
or  tearing  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  its  prey,  but  not  for  walking  or  support 
(Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 
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Fig.  1790.  —  AUosaurtis  fragilis,  Conumchean  (Atlantosaunis  beds  of  the 
MonisoD)  Rocky  Mt3.  A,  hind  limb;  B,  fore  limb,  ^  natural  ^ze;  co.con- 
coid;  (J,  ileum;  li,  ischium;  n,  metatarsus;  ^,  pubis;  ^,postpubis;  m,  scap- 


FiG.  1791.  —  Skeleton  of  Tyramtotawiu  rex,  the  tyrant  king  of  the  uurkns, 
measuring  47  feet  in  length  and  iSi  feet  in  height.  The  specimen  was  found 
in  a  sandstone  in  the  Cretaceous  "Bad  Lands"  of  Montana,  and  incomplete 
skeletons  have  t>een  found  in  beda  of  the  same  age  along  the  Red  Deer  River 
in  Alberta,  Canada.    (Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  ffiatory.) 
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Fig.  1791.  —  Tyramtnaitnu,  the  largest  knowD  terrestrial  camivorouB 
dinosaur,  approaching  a,  group  of  three-homed  heibivorous  dinosaurs  (Tri- 
ctratops).  The  latter  was  one  of  the  homed  Ceratopsia  which  developed  a  stout 
armor  of  heavy  plates,  a  neck-frill,  and  horns  which  served  both  for  offmse 
and  defense.  At  the  same  time  the  "tyrant"  sauiians  evolved  a  different 
type  of  offen^ve  mechanism  in  their  great  bulk,  their  powerful  jaws,  and  theii 
stout  claws.    (Courtesy  of  the  Americaa  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy.) 


Fio.  1793.  —  Agnail,  agfle,  carnivorous  dinosaur  (OraifAoleitei  =  bird  robber) 
holding  in  his  claws  a  primitive  toothed  bird.  From  the  Comanchean  {Como 
Blufi  beds)  Wyoming.    (Couite^  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 
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ever  existed.  Its  length  was  47  feet  and  its  bulk  equal  to  that  of 
a  mammoth  or  a  mastodon.  It  had  massive  hind  limbs  which 
supported  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  and,  when  standing,  its 


Fig.  1 794.  —  The  skeleton  of  Diplodccui  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  actual  skeleton  ports  preserved  are  shaded,  the  other  parts  are 
mtored.    Scale  t  inch— 16  feet. 

height  was  18  to  30  feet.     Its  large  head,  over  four  feet  in  length, 
its  huge  teeth,  3  to  6  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide,  and  its  shaip 
claws,  made  it  a  most  formidable  and  terrible  opp>onent.    This 
creature,  of  which  a  nearly  complete  skeleton  from  the  Cretaceous 
of  western  North  America 
is  preserved  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural 
History,  was  probably  ol 
slow-moving  habit,  prey- 
ing upon   the  huge  and 
ponderous      herbivorous 
dinosaurs  of  the  period. 
One   of   the  smallest  of 
flesh-eating  dinosaurs  was 
the     agile     Omithoksles 
(Fig.  1793),  the  remains 
'  cS  which  were  found  in 

the  Comanchean  beds  of 
Fic.  M^i.-Diplodocu,  long,,!.  Comanchean    Como  Bluff,  Wyoming. 
(Morrison),  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  the  Cotnanchean  de- 

.4,  skull  from  the  side;  fl.fromabove;  j4, orbit;  positS  of  thc  WCStem 
L,  posterior,  L',  anterior  antorbital  foraroina;  N,  Tin:,_j  c.„t„  l,.™  h_-_ 
nasal  opening;  S.  supra- tempord  fossa;  5.  Uteral  United  btatCS  lUVe  been 
temporal    fossa;    one-tenth    natural    size.     (Alter     found  the  remains  of   the 

stemmann)  herbivorous  members  of 

the  Saurischia,  the  sub-order  of  the  Sauropoda  or  reptile-footed 
dinosaurs.  These  were  al!  quadrupeds,  the  four  stout  legs 
supporting  the  huge  body,  from  which  projected  at  one  end  the 
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long  and  often  heavy  neck,  with  its  absurdly  diminutive  head, 
and  on  the  other  the  equally  long,  bulky  tail,  which  in  Diplodocm 


Fig.  1796.  —  BronScsaurus  exctUui,  Comandmn,  Bocky  Mountiiiii  region, 
about  y]p  natural  stz«.    A,  single  cervical  veitebra  (posterior  view)  ^  nat- 


(Figs.  1794-1795)  appears  to  have  ended  in  a  whiplash  ten  feet 
in  length.     The  length  of  a  specimen  of  this  genus  reached  87 


Fig.  1797.  —  A  sauropod  (amphibious)  dinosaur  of  Morrison  age,  firoo- 
tesattna  (Apattaaurta).  A  heavy-limbed,  quadrupedal,  herbivorous  form 
believed  to  have  lived  on  the  Sood-plaina  and  in  the  lagoons  of  CoDwnchean 
time,  in  the  region  now  elevated  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  of  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.     (Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hbtory.) 

feet,  and  its  appearance  must  have  been  like  that  of  a  huge 
snake,  the  middle  part  of  whose  body  was  swollen  to  elephantine 
proportions  and  supported  on  four  short  piUar-Uke  legs.   Brotitosau- 
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rtu  (Fig.  1796),  the  "  thlunder  lizard,"  another  huge  sauropod  from 
these  deposits,  was  far  more  bulky,  with  thicker  neck  and  tail, 
and  therefore  much  heavier,  one  with  a  length  of  66  feet,  8  inches, 
having  had  an  estimated  weight  of  38  tons  (Fig.  1797).  This 
creature  probably  consumed  in  the  neighborhood  of  700  pounds 
of  plant  food  per  day,  if  the  food  was  in  the  same  proportion  to 
its  bulk  and  weight,  as  in  the  case  of  modem  herbivores.  As 
these  animals  had  teeth  only  in  the  forward  margins  of  their  jaws 
(Fig,  179s),  the  food  was  apparently  not  masticated,  but  bolted 


i.  —  Brachiosaurm,  the  lai^est  known  dinosaur.  Sketch  recon- 
1  from  specimens  in  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago]  and  the  Natiira] 
History  Museum  in  Berlin.  The  other  figures  are  given  for  con^Mnson  of 
dies.    (Xjh-)     (After  W.  D.  Matthew.) 

intact  as  torn  from  the  vegetation  of  the  period.  To  assist  the 
reduction  of  this  food,  they  apparently  swallowed  large  stones,  for 
such  stones,  highly  polished,  and  foreign  to  the  country  rock, 
have  occasionally  been  found  within  the  ribs  of  these  animals. 
The  largest  of  these  herbivorous  creatures  has  been  obtained 
from  East  Africa  [Gigantosaurus  or  Brachiosaurus,  Fig.  1798), 
the  length  of  this  animal  having  been  estimated  at  lao  feet,  though 
some  authorities  have  much  reduced  this.  This  aoimal  was  es- 
pecially characterized  by  long  and  huge  fore-limbs,  which  raised 
'  the  front  part  of  the  body  in  a  giraffe-like  manner.  As  all  these 
huge  Sauropoda  probably  lived  partly  submerged  in  the  land 
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waters  of  the  period,  this  creature  was  able  to  wade  out  to  a  con- 
dderable  depth,  and  still  keep  its  head  above  the  water.    This 


Fig.  1791). — IgiMiudan  htrmtsartensit.  Comanclicaii  (Wealden),  Belgium. 
Skeleton  about  ^  natural  ^ze.  w.CoTacoidi  u, ischium;  ^,  putw; '^^,  post- 
pubis;  jc,  KapuJa;   I-V,  digits.     (From  Stein  man  n.) 

aquatic  habitat  was  probably  resorted  to  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  numerous  carnivorous  dinosaurs  which  occupied  the  land. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  the  early  extinction  of  these  huge  beasts, 
for  they  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Comanchean.  Their  destruction  may  have 
been  due  to  the  submei^nce  of  the  lands  by 
the  encroaching  sea,  thus  reducing  the  food 
supply,  or  it  may  have  been  a  case  of  the 
natural  dying  out  of  a  race  which  had  de- 
veloped to  extremes  of  bulk  and  specializa- 
tion,—which,  in  other  words,  had  reached  Fio.jSoo.— Tooth 
racial  old  age.  ,^^     ^_  ^,„_ 

The  dinosaurs  of  the  order  Omithischia,  also    B,  imier  side.    One- 
called  Predtmtata  (on  account  of  the  toothless    ^^     natural     sue. 
predentary  bone  which  united  the  two  halves 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  front),  were  exclusively  feeders  upon  plants, 
and  they  had  teeth  in  the  rear  of  theii  jaws  only  (Fig.   1805). 
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These  were  lodged  in  deep  grooves,  and  the  'arrangement  was  such 
that  new  teeth  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth  replaced  the  wom> 
out  outer  ones,  which  were  lost.     This  character  developed  in  the 


Fig.  I 8oi.  — "Duck-bill"  dinosaurs  (Jrocludm  annixkns)  of  the  Uppei 
Cretaceous  of  Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  These  bipedal,  herbivo- 
rous contemporaries  of  the  Sauropods  are  known  as  Iguanodonts,  and  like  them 
became  extinct  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous.  For  restoratioD  see  Frantbpiecv; 
for  skin  see  Fig.  1S02.     (Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

course  of  time  to  such  an  extreme  that  tn  one  of  the  last  of  these 
forms  {Trathodon,  Fig.  1801)  the  dental  battery  consisted  of  no 
fewer  than  20C0  teeth. 

There  are  three  suborders  of  this  division,  each  of  which  differs 
strikingly  from  the  others.    The  first  b  that  of  the  OritHhopoda 
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or  bird-footed  group,  comprising  bipedal  unannored  fonns,  which 
used  their  shorter  limbs  to  rest  upon,  and  also  for  grasping  and 
pulling  down  the  branches  on  which  they  fed.  Characteristic 
members  of  this  group  were  Camptosaurus  from  the  Comanchean 
of  western  United  States  and  the  Jurassic  and  Comanchean 
of  Europe,  which  ranged  in  length  from  7  to  17  feet;  Iguanodon 
(Figs.  1799-1800)  from  Europe,  one  of  the  first  dinosaurs  known 
to  science,  a  form  about  34  feet  long  with  strong  three-toed  run- 
ning  legs,  and  powerful  arms  with  four  fingers  and  a  spike-like 
thumb  on  each ;  and  finally  the  duck-billed  dinosaur,  Trachodon  (Fig. 


Fig.  1801.  —  Detail  of  the  skin  of  tbe  dinosaur  "mununy"  (Irocioim 
annalens).  Hie  animal  appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  its  carcass  bang 
exposed  for  a  lonj;  time  to  the  3un,  which  parched  and  dried  it  until  the  tou^ 
skin  was  drawn  in  close  around  tbe  skeleton.  Later  the  remains  were  buried 
in  a  bed  of  river  sand  and  clay,  which  preserved  tie  Cretaceous  "mununy" 
intact.  See  Fig.  iSoi  and  Frontispiece.  (Courtesy  of  American  Muaeiun  of 
Natural  History.) 

iSoi  and  Frontispiece),  which  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, the  contemporary  of  the  Tyrannosaurus,  from  which  it  was 
able  to  escape  only  by  its  fieetness  of  foot,  and  the  fact  that  its  tail 
was  a  [mwerful  swimming  organ,  and  probably  enabled  the  animal 
to  escape  in  open  water.    Mummified  specimens  of  this  animal 
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have  been  found  in  western  America,  and  these  have  shown  that 
the  skin  was  without  defensive  annor,  being  thin  and  covered  with 


Fro.  1803. — SktoiMrta   umguhlvs  (after  Manh).     (X^-)    Comutcheait, 
WyDtniag. 

small  tubercle-like  scales  {Fig.  1802).  The  four-fingered  hands  were 
webbed,  and  possibly  the  feet  also.     The  oldest  Omlthopoda  are 


Fig.  1S04.  —  SUgosaurm,  the  bugG  annored,  plant-eating  dinosaur  as  it 
B[q>eated  in  its  native  liaunts  in  Comanchean  time.  (Courtesy  American 
Museum  o{  Natural  History.) 

known  only  from  their  foot  impressions  in  the  Triassic  rocks  0/ 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  where  the  small  five-fingered  fore-feet 
occur  among  the  larger  three-toed  impressions  of  the  hind-foot. 
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The  second  division  of  the  Omithisdiia  is  that  of  the  remarkable 
Skgosawia,  which  ranged  from  the  Comanchean  to  the  Cretaceous. 
These  were  armored  dinosaurs,  the  armor  being  in  the  form  of 


Fig.  1805.  —SkgoMurus  stenops,  AtUntouunii  beds  of  the  Morrison  for- 
madon  (Comanchean),  Colorado.  A,  lateral,  B,  superior  views  of  skull ;  oue- 
eigbth  natural  size. 

A.  Dibit;  N,  eiterioc  naul  opening;  S.  aupni-temporal  fosu;  S".  lateril-temponl 
[osu;  an,  angulai;  arl,  articulaj;  d,  denlary;  /,  frmtal;  ja,  pnefToDtal  and  lupra- 
ocbital;  IM.  prcmaxilU;  j.  jugal;  {.  Uchryntaj;  n,  manlkiy;  n.  nttaX;  op.  poMor- 
trital ;  p,  parietal ;  pd.  prcdenlal ;  q.  quadrate ;  i,  splenial ;  m,  nipra-aogular ;  iq. 
supra-squamoial.     (Ftom  Steinmana.) 

huge  bony  plates  which  in  Stegosawus  itself  (Figs.  1803-1805)  ex- 
tended in  a  double  row  along  the  back  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
the  terminal  portion  of  which  was  covered  with  pointed  spines  25 
inches  or  more  in  length.  In  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  animal 
(ao  feet  or  over  in  length)  its  head,  and  especially  its  brain  case, 


nc.  1806.  —  Trkeralops  prorsus  (X)^),  a  Cretaceous  ceratt^Mian  dinosaur 
from  the  Laramie  beds  of  Wyoraing.    (After  Marah.) 

was  exceedingly  diminutive,  the  estimated  weight  of  the  brain 
not  exceeding  2\  ounces.  Judged  by  a  comparison  with  the  ele- 
phant's brain,  which  weighs  at  least  eight  pounds,  the  mental 
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capacity  of  Stegosaurus  must  have  been  of  a  very  low  order,  for 
the  seat  of  its  intelligence  was  no  greater  in  volume  than  that  of  a 
three-weeks-old  kitten  (Williston).  Other  members  of  this  division, 
however,  exhibited  less  extremes  of  development  and  their  armor 
was  more  tike  that  of  modem  crocodiles. 


Fic.  1807.  —  TrUeralofs,  the  last  o(  the  dinosaurs,  in  its  native  haunts  on 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  plains  of  western  North  America.  Its  huge  horns  and 
great  bony  frill  over  the  neck  adapted  it  for  both  offensive  and  defensive 
operations.  (From  the  painting  by  Charles  R.  Knight  made  under  the 
direction  of  J.  B.  Hatcher.) 

The  last,  and  in  many  respects  most  extreme  of  the  Omithischia, 
was  the  group  of  homed  four-footed  dinosaurs  or  Ceratopsia.  These 
had  much  the  appearance  of  mammals,  of  rhinoceros-like  aspect, 
with  a  length  of  20  to  25  feet  in  Triceratops  (Figs.  1806-1807),  the 


late  Cretaceous  representative  of  the  group.  This  had  three 
homs  upon  the  large  head,  one  of  these  on  the  nose  and  one  above 
each  eye,  while  the  rear  of  the  skull  was  developed  into  a  huge 
bony  frill  or  crest,  which  served  as  a  protection  for  the  neck  wheD 
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the  animals  were  fighting  among 
themselves,  and  for  the  attachment 
of  powerful  muscles.  In  the  earlier 
fonns  the  frontal  horns  were  less 
developed  or  were  rudimentary, 
but  the  nasal  one  was  always 
strong.  In  the  later  forms  the 
nasal  horn  became  reduced  and 
entirely  obsolete  in  one  form  (Di- 
ctratops).  The  Ceratopsia,  so  far  as 
known,  were  entirely  confined -to 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  western 
America,  and  they,  in  company  with 
all  the  other  surviving  dinosaurs, 
suffered  an  apparent  sudden  and 
complete  extinction  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  so  that  not  one  of  them 
remained  to  witness  the  rise  of 
mammalian  life  in  the  Tertiary  eras. 
Pteroeaoria.  —  The  winged  sau- 
rians,  the  dragons  of  the  air,  were 
likewise  confined  to  the  Mesozoic. 
Their  means  of  flight  was  bat-like 
rather  than  bird-like,  but  unlike 
the  bat,  where  the  wing  membrane 
is  stretched  between  the  fingers 
(except  the  first)  and  thence  to  the 
legs,  the  flying  membrane  of  the 
pterosaurs  was  supported  only  by 
the  enormously  enlarged  last  finger 
of  the  hand,  from  which  it  extended 
to  the  legs  and  tail  (Fig.  1683,  p. 
681).  The  jaws  of  these  animals 
were,  in  many  species,  furnished 
with  powerful  conical  teeth  (Fig. 
1808)  and  the  fing^  and  toes  gen- 
erally ended  in  claws.  The  oldest 
known  family  (Rkampkorkynckidte)  of  this  group  is  long-tailed  and 
belonged  to  the  Jurassic.  It  is  represented  by  Rkampkorhynchus 
(Figs.  1638,  1808)  from  the  lithographic  rocks  of  Bavaria,  while 


Fio.  liog.  —  Dimorpkodon  mac- 
Tonyt.  A  bat-like  lizard.  Lower 
Lias,  Lyme  Regis,  England. 

A.  orbit:  i-.  antorbital  loiunea; 
N.  nasal  opening ;  S,  lateral  temporal 
fossa;  I-V,  toes;  P,  wing  support- 
ing fingers;  k.  humerus;  i,  scapula; 
«,  ulna;  one-eighth  natural  size. 
(From  Sleinmann.) 
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other  related  genera  have  been  found  in  the  Jurassic  of  England,  one 
of  them  (Dimorpkodon,  Fig.  1809)  tqipearing  in  the  lower  Lias.   None 


Fig.  1810. — Pitrodaclylus ipettabitiittbtiinMetSyingMzAtA.    Upper Jutunic, 

Lithographic  beds,  Solnbofen.     Skeleton  from  ventral  side.     (Xj.) 

A.oiiat;  L,  utorbital  foramen ;  A',  nAsalapeaii^s;  t,  ribs;  c,  cuT>ua:  £«,  concoid; 

k,  humenu;  il,  ilium;  mc,  metscarpus:  p,  pubis;  ic,  scRpula;  si,  rtentum;  I-V, 
digits,  modified  in  the  hand  for  wing  auppotts.    (From  Steinmann.) 

of  these  have  been  found  in  America.  They  were  all  rather  small.  A 
second  family,  the  Pterodactylida,  comprised  short-tailed  animals, 
some  of  them  no  longer  than  a  sparrow.    This  family  includes  the 


FlO.  1811.  — Pleranodon  Umgkeps,  Upper  Cretaceous,  Kansas.  <1 ,  skull  from 
above;  B,  from  side;  C,  lower  jaw;  a,  eye  socket.  ^  natural  Nze.  (From 
Steiumann.) 

European  Pierodactylus  (Figs.  1683,  1810)  of  the  Upper  Jurassic 
and  the  American  Nyctodactylus  from  the  Cretaceous  (Niobrara  of 
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Kansas)  which  was  toothless  and  bad  a  wing  expanse  of  about  two 
meters,  and  another  less  well  known  form  from  the  American  Co- 
manchean  (Como  beds  of  Wyoming).    The  third  family,  the  last 


Fig.  1811.  —  Skdetonof  the  Giant  Flying  Rqitile,  the  PleraKodofl,  as  mounted 
in  the  Americao  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  specimen  was  found  in  the 
Cretaceous  chalk  of  western  Kansas.  It  is  16  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wing. 
The  tmnes  are  very  thin  and  fra|;ile,  and  it  b  thought  that  the  animal  did  not 
weigh  more  than  15  pounds.  The  missing  parts  are  painted  in  the  background, 
and  the  supposed  outlines  of  the  wings  restored  in  a  lighter  tint.  (After 
W.  D.  Matthew.) 

of  the  order,  includes  the  huge  Pteranodon  (Figs.  1811-1813)  with 
a  spread  of  wings  of  six  meters  and  a  long,  sharp  toothless  beak. 
The  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in  the  Niobrara  (Creta- 


FiG.  1813. — The  Giant  Flying  Reptile,  Pteranodon.  Restoration  drawn' 
under  the  superviaon  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. The  little  while  gull-like  birds  are  Ichlhyomis  —  one  of  the  toothed 
birds  of  the  Cretaceous.    (See  Fig.  1817.) 
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ceous)  beds  of  Kansas.  In  England  a  similar  form  has  been  folind 
in  the  Cretaceous  strata  together  with  tbe  genus  OrnUhocheints, 
which  differs  only  in  the  presence  of  well-developed  teeth  in  both 
jaws.  Fragments  of  skeletons  of  several  other  fonns  have  been 
foimd  in  the  Wealden,  and  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  (Purbeck)  beds 
of  England. 

As  the  Pterosauria  appeared  suddenly  and  fully  developed  in  the 
Jurassic,  their  ancestry  must  go  back  to  theTriassic,  though  at  pres- 
ent no  remains  of  these  animals  are  known  from  rocks  of  that  age. 

BntDS 
The  Mesozoic  era  witnessed  the  rise  of  birds  from  a  primitive* 
reptilian  ancestor,  from  which  probably  the  dinosaurs  also  arose. 


Fig.  1814.  —  Restoration  of  the  earliest  known  bird,  Archaopttryx.  TTie 
landscape  depicted  is  such  as  might  have  been  seen  along  the  shores  of  one  of 
the  Jurassic  lagoons  in  the  Solnhofen  region,  Bavaria.  Along  the  beach  is  shown 
a  low  jungle  consisting  mainly  of  cycads  with  a  few  t&ll  ferns  and  conifers. 
In  tbe  distance,  high  up  in  the  sky,  is  seen  a  small,  winged  lizard  or  pterodactyl 
{Rkamphorhynchui).  In  the  foregound  to  the  right,  an  Archaapteryx  is  de- 
picted perched  upon  the  crown  of  a  cycadophyte  tree  (Zatniles).  It  holds  a 
small  fish  in  its  toothed  jaws,  and  gra^>s  Che  tree-top  with  its  finger-like  daws. 
To  the  left  may  be  seen  an  Arctiaopttryi  Sying,  its  slender,  reptile-like  body 
being  balanced  by  the  long,  broad  tail.     (After  Berry.) 

The  oldest  known  remains  of  birds  are  those  of  the  famous  Archa- 
opteryx  (Fig.  1639,  p.  664),  represented  by  two  individuals  from  the 
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lithographic  stone  of  Bavaria  (Upper  Jurassic).  This  bird  was 
alxiut  the  size  of  a  crow,  was  well  feathered,  and  probably  a  fair 
flyer  (Fig.  1814).  Though  undoubtedly  a  bird,  it  had  still  many 
reptilian  characters,  among  which  were  the  presence  of  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  the  free,  clawed  fingers  of  the  band,  the  fully  developed 


Fro.  1815.  — H«^or(iM«goKj,  restored  (XA).   Cretaceous.   (After  Marsh.) 

breastbone,  and  especially  the  long,  vertebrated,  reptilian  tail, 
which  was,  however,  furnished  on  both  sides  with  a  row  of  feathers. 
In  all  later  birds  the  tail  is  short,  and  the  feathers  are  disposed 
fan- wise. 

In  the  Lower  Cretaceous  (Niobrara)  of  Kansas,  several  other 
birds  have  been  found,  all  of  which  still  retained  their  teeth.  The 
largest  of  these,  Besperornis  {Figs.  1815-1816),  4I  feet  in  length, 
had  lost  the  power  of  flight  and  had  developed  powerful  hind  limbs, 
well  adapted  for  wading  and  swimming.    Its  wings  and  shoulder- 
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girdle  were  reduced,  the  foreann  and  hand  being  entirely  lacking, 
and  the  breastbone  was  without  a  keei.  The  other  well-known 
fonn,  Ichthyomis  {Fig.  1817),  was  a  small,  tern-like  or  gull-like  bird, 
a  good  flyer,  and  of  modem  aspect,  except  that,  like  HesperornU, 
its'  jaws  still  bore  teeth.  In  both,  however,  the  forward  part  of 
the  upper  jaw  was  toothless.  The  appearance  of  these  birds  is 
suggested  in  Fig.  1813. 


Fig.  1816,— Tooth ofHei^OT-  Fio.  1817. —  A  Cretaceous  bird, /cA- 
nit  regalis,  with  the  young  tooth  thyornis  victor,  restored.  About  one- 
which  grows  upward  to  replace      (ourth  natural  size.    (After  Marsh.) 

the  old   tooth  wheo  it  is  worn 
down.     (X5.)     (After  Marsh.) 

bfAUHALS 

Mammals  became  differentiated  from  reptiles  by  the  develop- 
ment of  characters  which  insured  increased  activity,  as  a  result 
of  which  a  warm-blooded  condition  arose.  The  cause  for  this  has 
been  found  in  the  increase  of  aridity  towards  the  dose  of  Paleozoic 
time,  which  rendered  speed  necessary  to  traverse  the  arid  wastes, 
and  further,  the  coming  on  of  the  glacial  epoch  at  that  tame  created 
conditions  under  which  only  those  that  could  best  retain  their 
bodily  heat  were  able  to  survive.  Hence  a  covering  of  hair,  the 
distinctive  estemal  feature  of  the  mammal,  arose.    The  essential 
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mammalian  characters  had  probably  been  developed  from  the 
reptilian  ancestors  by  the  end  of  Permian  or  in  early  Triassic 
time,  and  it  is  probable  that  Africa  was  the  original  home  of  these 
animals. 

In  late  Triassic  time  both  Germany  and  the  eastern  United 
States  had  been  invaded  by  the  primitive  mammals,  and  they 
afjparently  reached  western  America  in  Comanchean  time,  and 


Fig.  1 81 8. — Ditomaiherium  sUveske,  a  primitive  mitmmal  of  the  Upper  Triassic 
of  North  Carolina;  right  lower  jaw.  i,  incisors;  c,  canine;  Py  premolars; 
m,  molars.     Twice  enlarged.     (From  Steinmann.) 

continued  into  the  Cretaceous.  In  general  these  mammals  were 
small,  the  largest  hardly  exceeding  a  rat  in  size.  Some  had  sharp- 
pointed  teeth  and  probably  lived  on  animal  food.  Others  had 
teeth  fitted  for  an  herbivorous  diet,  with  sharp  cutting-teeth 
(incisors)  in  front,  and  broad-crowned  grinding  teeth  (molars) 
behind.  Some  may  have  lived  on  dinosaur  eggs  and  so  contrib- 
uted  to   the  extermination  of  their  huge  contemporaries.    In 


Fig.  1819.  —  Right  lower  jaw  of  Diplocynodon  victor  (after  Marsh),  outside 
view  (Xi).  a,  canine;  h,  condyle;  c,  coronoid  process;  dy  angle.  Coman- 
chean, Como  Bluff,  Wyoming. 

habit  they  were  probably  largely  arboreal,  living  mainly  in  the 
forest-clad  swamps  and  river  deltas  (Matthew). 

The  primitive  mammals  are  classed  as  follows :  Protodanta,  with 
dentition  more  of  a  reptilian  type  (Microconodon  and  Dromatherium, 
Fig.  1818)  of  the  Upper  Triassic  coal  horizon  of  North  Caro- 
lina) ;  Triconodonta,  with  the  molars  bearing  a  large  median 
and  two  smaller  cusps,  one  in  front,  the  other  behind  (linear 
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series),  these  forms  being  found  in  the  Jurassic  of  England  and  the 
Comanchean  of  Wyoming;  Mtdtituberculata  (AllotheriaX  with  a 
single  pair  of  rodent-like  cutting  or  incisor  teeth  above  and  below 
and  with  molars  bearing  two  or  three  longitudinal  rows  of 
tubercles.  They  occur  in  the  Lower  Triassic  of  Europe,  the 
Lower  Jurassic  (Karoo)  of  Africa,  and  the  Comanchean  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  as  well  as  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  ci  this 
country.  The  fourth  group,  the  TrituberculaUk  (Pantotheria), 
with  molars  having  three  cusps  arranged  in  a  triangle  (Fig.  1819), 
were  probably  insect  eaters,  and  their  remains  are  known  from 
the  Jurassic  of  England  and  the  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  of 
North  America. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

THE  TERTIARY  SYSTEMS 

In  the  days  of  Wemer,  the  rocks  and  loose  sands  which  covered 
the  Chalk,  the  highest  of  the  Secondary  or  Flotz  formations,  were 
designated  AngesckwemnU-gebirge,  a  term  roughly  translatable  by 
AUuvium.  In  Italy  and  elsewhere  these  formations  were  generally 
classed  as  Tertiary,  while  the  Nunmiulitic  limestones  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps,  now  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Lower 
Tertiary,  were  classed  as  a  part  of  the  Chalk. 

In  1810,  MM.  Cuvier  (portrait.  Fig.  6,  p.  24,  Pt.  I)  and  Brongniart 
described  the  geological  formations  which  underlie  Paris,  and  which 
consist  of  a  succession  of  horizontally  lying  sands,  cla3rs,  limestones, 
marls,  gypsum,  etc.,  some  of  them  with  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  others  with  the  remains  of  fresh-water  or  terrestrial  forms. 
They  are  well  exposed  in  many  ravines  and  other  natural  sections 
in  the  country  around  Paris,  and  because  of  their  finely  preserved 
fossils,  they  had  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  generally. 
The  formations  were  traced  from  outcrop  to  outcrop,  and  were 
found  to  have  the  same  succession,  and  were  further  recognized 
in  the  different  sections  by  their  fossils.  When  the  shells  from 
these  deposits  were  studied  by  Lamarck  (portrait,  Fig.  7, p.  25,  Pt.  I), 
it  was  found  that  they  were  almost  all  of  species  unknown  in  the 
modern  seas,  while  their  nearest  affinities  were  with  those  of  the 
warmer  waters.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of  land-animals,  some 
of  them  of  large  size,  which  were  found  in  these  deposits,  especially 
the  gypsum,  were  studied  by  Cuvier,  and  declared  by  him  to  be 
distinct,  not  only  specifically,  but  for  the  most  part  generically 
as  well,  from  any  hitherto  observed  in  the  Uving  creation. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  clays  and  sands  which  lie  in  the  tri- 
angular depression  in  which  London  is  situated  (London  Basin) 
and  similar  sands  and  clays  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
on  the  south  coast  of  England  (Hampshire  Basin),  were  examined, 
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and  their  fossils  compared  with  those  of  the  Paris  Basin.  It  was 
found  that  the  greater  number  of  species  in  the  two  regions  were 
specifically  identical,  and  essential  contemporaneity  of  the  forma- 
tions of  these  regions  was  thus  recognized. 

The  publication  of  these  studies,  and  the  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  these  fossil  shells  and  bones  in  a  great  series  of  mono- 
graphs and  in  the  Diciionnaire  des  Sciences  NatureUes  and  Lamarck's 
Histaire  NatureUe  des  Anitnaux  sans  VertibreSy  turned  the  at- 
tention of  naturalists  in  other  countries  to  the  little-altered  fossils 
in  their  superficial  formations.  These  formations  were  at  first 
assumed  to  correspond  essentially  to  those  of  the  Paris  Basin, 
because  like  them,  they  generally  rested  directly  upon  the  Chalk. 
When,  however,  the  shells  in  these  deposits  were  studied  in  de- 
tail, it  was  found  that  this  correspondence  was  by  no  means  a 
marked  one  in  all  cases.  A  pronounced  difference  in  specific 
characters  was  especially  noted  by  the  Italian  geologbt  Brocchi, 
in  the  shells  so  abundantly  preserved  in  the  low  hills  of  sandy 
strata  which  flank  the  Apennines  on  both  sides,  from  the  plains 
of  the  Po  to  Calabria,  hills  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sub- 
Apennines.  Subsequently,  in  1825,  the  French  geologist  de 
Basterot  examined  the  shell-bearing  strata  exposed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  found  the 
shells  to  differ  specifically  from  those  of  the  Paris  Basin  and  those 
of  the  Sub-Apennine  hills  as  well.  It  appeared  that  these  south 
of  FVance  shells  were  of  an  intermediate  character,  between  the 
Parisian  and  the  Italian  species,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
'actual  superposition  of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  upon 
the  extension  of  the  Parisian  strata,  was  found,  especially  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Loire,  while  in  Piedmont,  beds  with  the  fossils  of  the 
Bordeaux  region  were  found  to  underlie  others  with  the  fossils  of 
the  Sub-Apennine  formations.  It  thus  became  evident  that  a  three- 
fold division  of  the  Tertiary  strata  was  possible,  and  to  these  three 
divisions  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (portrait,  Fig.  12,  p.  27,  Pt.  I)  in  1833 
gave  distinctive  names.  He  called  the  oldest,  those  of  Paris  and 
London,  Eocene ^  signifying  dawn  of  the  recent,  because  they  con- 
tained only  a  small  proportion  of  living  species  of  Mollusca  (about 
3i  per  cent).  The  next  division,  comprising  the  formations  of 
Bordeaux,  the  Gironde,  and  the  Loire,  he  called  the  Miocene^ 
signifjdng  less  recent,  because  they  contain  a  minor  proportion 
of  recent  species  of  Mollusca  (about  17  per  cent),  while  those  of  the 
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Sub-Apennines,  which  contain  a  much  larger  number  of  recent 
species  of  MoUusca  (35  to  50  per  cent)  he  called  Pliocene,  signify- 
ing more  recent.  Lyell  had  found  in  Sicily  thick  formations  in 
which  the  number  of  species  of  MoUusca  identical  with  modem 
forms  constituted  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  these 
he  called  Newer  Pliocene,  referring  the  Sub-Apennine  fonnations 
to  the  Older  Pliocene.  These  Sicilian  or  Newer  Pliocene  beds  are 
now  classed  by  some  as  oldest  Quaternary,  though  others  still 
retain  them  as  Upper  PUocene. 

The  percentage  of  recent  species  of  MoUusca  found  in  the  several 
divisions  made  by  Lyell  no  longer  holds  true,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  these  divisions  are  faunally  as 
well  as  stratigraphically  distinct  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  are  entitled 
to  the  rank  of  ^tems.  Between 
the  original  Eocene  and  Miocene 
divisions,  and  partly  composed  of 
the  beds  formerly  referred  to  the 
top  of  one  and  the  bottom  of  the 
other,  lies  another  division  of  equal 
rank,  to  which  in  1834  the  Gennan 
geologist  von  Beyrich  (portrait.  Fig. 
1820)  gave  the  name  OUgocene  (sig- 
nifying few  recent  species).    Finally, 

in    1874,    the   naturalist  Schimper        Fig.  iSio.  — E.  Bevuch 
recognized   the  importance  of   dis- 
tinguishing the  oldest  Tertiary  rocks  as  a  separate  division  preced- 
ing the  Eocene,  and  he  proposed  the  name  Palaocene  for  it. 

Subdivisions 
The  Tertiary  or  Cenozoic  as  now  recognized  is  divided  into  five 
systems,  which  naturally  fall  into  two  major  divisions,  the  Older 
Tertiary  or  Eogene,  and  the  younger  Tertiary  or  Neogene. 

Table  01  Tertiakv  Subdivisioks 

-,  -,,  T^  \  Pliocene  or  Pliocraic 

Neooenz  or  Younger  Tertxaky  i  ,,.  ,,. 

I,  Miocene  or  Miocemc 

(OUgocene  or  Oligocenic 
Eocene  or  Eocenic 
Palffiocene  or  Palsocenic 
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We  shall  discuss  these  under  their  two  main  subdivisions,  the 
Eogene  and  the  Neogene.  The  principal  fonnations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tertiary  with  their  European  equivalents  are  given  in  the 
table  facing  this  page. 


[C 


The  Tertiary  of  North  America 

The  PdUBocene  Disturbances 

The  Palaeocene  is  not  always  recognized  by  American  geologists/ 
who  class  it  as  Lower  or  Basal  Eocene.    The  known  deposits  of 


Fig.  1 82 1.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  earlier  Tertiary  rocks  (Eocene 
and  Oligocene)  in  North  America.     (After  Bailey  Willis.) 

*  The  desirability  of  recognizing  it  has  recently  been  strongly  urged  by  Dr.  W.  D. 
Matthew. 
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Guatemala.    This  line  of  folding  may  not  have  come  into  exist- 
ence until  Eocene  time,  or  it  may  have  become  accentuated  toward 
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this  period  are  few  and  not  extensive,  for  in  the  regions  now  ac- 
cessible, the  time  was  mainly  occupied  by  withdrawal  of  the  sea, 
by  folding  or  elevation  of  the  older  strata,  and  by  erosion.  Else- 
where in  the  sea,  of  course,  deposits  of  this  period  were  accumu- 
lating. 

The  Gulf  Region.  —  The  Palaeocene  marks  the  culminating 
point  of  the  retreatal  movement  of  the  sea  inaugurated  in  late 
Cretaceous  time.  This  movement  was  coincident  with  a  period 
of  folding  of  the  strata  within  the  old  Cretaceous  geosyncline  of 
the  Gulf  region,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Cretaceous  beds 
of  the  Greater  AntiUes  are  strongly  folded,  while  the  Tertiary 
beds  are  deposited  upon  the  eroded  surfaces  of  these  folds.  There 
is  some  indication  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica  that  folding  may  have 
occurred  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  Palaeocene  time  or  even 
later,  for  strata  of  that  age  appear  to  be  involved  in  some  of  the 
folds. 

The  old  Palaeocene  mountain  chain  which  resulted  from  the 
folding  of  these  strata  began  in  the  east  as  a  single  range,  as  shown 
in  eastern  Porto  Rico,  but  divided  toward  the  western  end  of  that 
island  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  chain.  The  southern  one 
can  be  traced  through  the  elongated  Haitian  peninsula  of  Jaemel 
to  Jamaica.  It  appears  again  in  Honduras  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can coast,  where  the  strike  of  the  folded  strata  points  to  Jamaica. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  water  body  separates  the  Honduran  end  of 
this  old  chain  from  the  west  Jamaican  end,  but  this  depression, 
as  well  as  that  between  the  Antilles,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  Palaeo- 
cene, and  probably  also  Eocene  time,  this  southern  range  extended 
continuously  from  Porto  Rico  or  farther  east  to  Honduras,  and 
thence  with  a  westward  trend  across  Guatemala,  Chiapas,  and 
Tehuantepec,  where  it  joined  other  Mexican  ranges.  The  second 
or  northern  range  can  be  traced  through  northern  Haiti,  and 
remnants  of  it  appear  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  of  southern 
Cuba.  This  line  of  strike  can  be  followed  through  the  Ca3mfian 
group  of  islands,  the  bank  of  Misteriosa,  and  probably  through 
Swan  Island  to  the  center  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  (Bay  of 
Amatique),  where  the  Honduran  mountain  chain  of  similarly 
folded  rocks  rises  abruptly  and  continues  westward  through 
Guatemala.  This  line  of  folding  may  not  have  come  into  exist- 
ence until  Eocene  time,  or  it  may  have  become  accentuated  toward 
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the  dose  of  the  Eocene.^  Possibly  another,  though  less  pronounced 
range,  extended  through  Cuba,  curving  southward  at  its  western 
end  and  continuing  east  of  Yucatan  to  British  Honduras. 

The  development  of  this  series  of  folds  from  the  strata  in  the 
old  Cretaceous  geosyndine  of  the  Gulf  region  appears  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  depression  of  the  old  Cretaceous  land  on  the 
north,  resulting  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  water  body  between 
this  new-formed  mountainous  land  and  the  landward  end  of  the 
present  Atlantic  coastal  plain  of  the  southern  United  States.  In 
this  channel  the  known  older  Tertiary  strata  of  the  region  were 
deposited.  Another  water  body,  the  Caribbean,  lay  to  the  south 
and  in  part  submerged  the  north  coast  of  South  America  as  in 
Cretaceous  time. 

The  Andean  Chain.  —  During  the  Palaeocene,  the  strata  of 
the  Andean  geosyndine  of  western  South  America  likewise  under- 
went a  folding,  this  being  the  first  appearance  of  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains, and  during  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  Tertiary,  these 
mountains  underwent  erosion,  ending  with  the  formation  of  a 
peneplane,  which  in  late  Tertiary  time  was  bodily  elevated,  warped, 
and  cut  by  erosion  into  the  present  ridges  and  peaks  of  the  Andes. 

A  new  geosyndine  appeared  to  the  west  of  these  newly  formed 
Andes,  and  in  this  the  marine  Tertiary  strata  (chiefly  later  Tertiary) 
of  western  South  America  were  deposited. 

The  West  Coast  Ranges.  —  Folding  also  afifected  the  Cretaceous 
and  older  strata  of  the  western  or  Cordilleran  geos3mcline,  for  we 
find  that  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  parts  of  California  an  un- 
conformity separates  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  systems.  Else- 
where in  California,  however,  the  two  horizons  are  separated  only  by 
a  disconformity,  and  in  some  sections,  Palaeocene  strata  apparently 
follow  conformably  upon  uppermost  Cretaceous  beds  (Danian). 

The  Interior  and  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  —  A  disturbance 
(Laramide  Revolution  of  Schuchert)  with  extensive  folding  also 
affected  the  interior  regions  of  western  North  America  at  this  time, 
producing  the  main  mountain  ranges  and  intermontane  valleys 
of  this  area,  though  a  more  recent  disturbance  has  also  occurred. 
The  Palaeocene  folding  produced  the  Rocky  Mountain  chains, 
and  a  parallel  series,  extending  more  or  less  continuously  from 
western  Wyoming  to  Mexico,  where  it  joined  the  extensions  of 

^  Vaughan  holds  that  the  main  disturbances  in  the  Antilles  took  place  at  the  end  of 
Eocene  time. 
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the  Antillean  ranges  already  referred  to.  The  old  land  area  be- 
tween the  Coloradoan  and  the  western  geos3aicline  was  apparently 
arched  into  a  broad  anticline  and  broken  into  a  series  of  north- 
south  blocks  which,  by  tilting,  became  the  block-mountains  of  the 
Great  Basin  region  (p.  749,  Pt.  1) .  The  western  border  of  this  faulted 
region  was  marked  by  the  eastward-facing  fault  scarp  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  and  the  eastern  by  the  westward-facing  scarp  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains.  Movements  continued  in  this  region  more 
or  less  throughout  Tertiary  time  and  in  some  parts  appear  to  be 
still  in  progress.  Within  this  great  interior  region,  as  well  as  in 
the  intermontane  valleys  and  in  the  remnant  of  the  Coloradoan 
geosjmcline  east  of  the  Rockies,  only  continental  strata  were  de- 
posited during  Tertiary  time. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Palxocene  was  primarily  a  period  of 
crustal  movements  and  deformation,  resulting  in  the  development 
of  great  mountain  chains,  chief  of  which  were  the  Mexico-Alaskan, 
the  Andean,  and  the  Antillean,  though  these  latter  may  be  in  part 
of  late  Eocene  or  early  Oligocene  age.  The  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain region  was  lifted  bodily  without  deformation,  and  the  great 
erosion  cycle  began,  which  carved  the  present  mountains  and 
valleys,  including  those  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Hudson,  the 
Susquehanna,  and  the  other  transverse  and  longitudinal  valleys 
of  the  Appalachians. 

The  disturbances  in  some  sections  may  have  begun  in  late 
Cretaceous  time,  when,  as  shown  in  the  Coloradoan  geosyndine, 
the  deposition  of  the  Laramie  beds  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
elevation  of  the  land  and  the  retreat  of  the  sea.  In  soii^e  sections 
it  appears  to  have  begun  only  some  time  after  the  opening  of 
Palaeocene  time,  as  in  New  Jersey,  where  strata  regarded  as  early 
Palaeocene  {Shark  River)  rest  with  apparent  conformity  upon 
late  Cretaceous  beds.  In  stUl  other  regions,  as  in  the  Gulf  coastal 
plain,  the  movement  may  have  ceased  in  early  Palaeocene  time, 
for  strata  classified  as  of  this  age  rest  disconformably  upon  Cre- 
taceous beds.  But  on  the  whole,  the  disturbances  in  America, 
as  in  Europe,  apparently  took  place  mainly  in  Palaeocene  time, 
but  with  later  repetitions.  Volcanism  accompanied  or  followed 
these  disturbances  in  the  western  United  States,  where  outpour- 
ings of  lava  characterized  this  period,  a  line  of  volcanoes  extend- 
ing from  Mexico  to  Canada,  while  others  broke  forth  in  the  Andean 
region  of  South  America. 
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Fig.  1822.  —  Map  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  later  Tertiary  rocks  (Miocene 
and  Pliocene)  in  North  America.    (After  Bailey  Willis.) 


Tertiary  Deposits  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coast 

In  the  table  facing  page  782  the  principal  Tertiary  deposits  of 
North  America  and  their  European  equivalents  are  listed.  Of 
these,  only  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  deposits  on  the  east,  and 
the  Pacific  coast  deposits  on  the  west,  are  marine,  those  of  the 
interior  being  wholly  of  continental  character.  The  beds  of  the 
Gulf  coast  appear  to  be  only  the  overlapping  edges  of  those  which 
were  deposited  in  the  geosyncline  to  the  north  of  the  AntiUean 
chain,  while  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast  were  probably  formed 
on  the  open  sea  coast,  similar  to  the  modem  deposits  of  this  region, 
with  which  they  have  much  in  common. 
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Pabeocene.  —  The  oldest  Palaeocene  formation  appears  to  be 
the  Shark  River  group  of  glauconite  sands  and  marls  found  in 
New  Jersey,  where  it  rests  with  apparent  conformity  upon  the 
Upper  (marine)  Cretaceous,  and  still  retains  some  of  the  late  ". 
Cretaceous  organisms.  On  the  Gulf  coast,  the  Midway  and 
Wilcox  groups  have  heen  referred  to  this  horizon.  The  Midway 
consists  of  300  to  450  feet  of  glauconite  sands,  clays,  and  limestone, 
the  latter  disappearing  inland  by  replacement  with  marine,  and 
in  some  sections  fresh-water,  clays  and  sands.  The  Wilcox  is 
often  a  cross-bedded  sand.  It  contains  much  lignite  (hence  the 
name  Lignitic  group,  formerly  applied  to  it).  Beds  of  clay  also 
occur,  and  there  are  not  infrequently  fossiliferous  layers.  The 
maximum  thickness  of  these  beds  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  900 
feet. 

Eocene.  —  This  begins  in  the  Gulf  region  with  the  Claiborne 
group  of  sands  and  calcareous  clays,  etc.,  often  rich  in  organic 
remains,  especially  mollusks.  There  is  sometimes  an  erosion 
interval  between  it  and  the  Wilcox  (Georgia)  and  elsewhere,  the 
older  rocks  are  overlapped,  and  the  Claiborne  rests  upon  the 
Cretaceous.  Westward  and  northward  the  series  merges  into 
lignite  sands.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  Jackson  calcareous  marls 
and  limestones  up  to  600  feet  thick.  These,  too,  are  replaced  west- 
ward by  sands  of  non-marine  origin  {Catahoula  sandstone  of  Texas). 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  Eocene 
is  represented  by  the  Pamunkey  formation  of  sands,  marls,  and 
clays  (225  feet  thick)  which  rests,  disconformably  upon  the  Cre- 
taceous and  is  disconformably  succeedjcd  by  Miocene  deposits. 
Here  the  sea  encroached  only  in  Eocene  time  and  then  retreated 
again,  whUe  in  the  Gulf  region  deposition  was  more  nearly  con- 
tinuous, but  also  in  shallow  water.  These  deposits  extended  into 
northern  Mexico.  Upper  Eocene  beds  (St,  Bartholomew  formation) 
are  known  only  from  Cuba,  where  they  apparently  represent  the 
transgression  of  the  sea  over  the  Antillean  land. 

Oligocene.  —  This  is  wanting  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of 
South  Carolina,  but  is  well  represented  in  the  Gulf  coast,  where 
it  includes  the  Vicksburg  limestone-sefies  (Lower  Oligocene)  and 
the  Chattahoochee  formation  (Middle  and  Upper  Oligocene)  of 
clays,  marls,  and  limestones^  the  latter  often  highly  phosphatic. 

Middle  and  Upper  Oligocene  beds  are  also  found  in  Cuba,  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
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Oligocene  time  a  considerable  part  of  the  old  Antillean  land  was 
submerged. 

Miocene.  —  Marine  Miocene  beds  (Chesapeake  formation) 
mainly  sands  and  clays,  with  an  abundance  of  fossils,  chiefly 
moUusks,  were  deposited  upon  the  Eocene  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
but  they  represent  only  the  Upper  Miocene. .  There  is  thus  a  great 
hiatus  between  the  Eocene  and  the  Miocene,  for  the  upper  beds 
of  the  Eocene  of  this  region  (Pamunkey  formation)  are  not  younger 
than  Claiborne.  The  later  Miocene  beds  also  locally  overlap 
the  older  members  of  the  Upper  Miocene  of  this  region,  showing 
progressive  advance  of  the  sea.  In  South  Carolina  the  Miocene 
beds  are  often  highly  phosphatized,  forming  an  important  source 
of  phosphate  rock.\ 

In  the  Gulf  coast  states,  on  the  other  hand,  Lower  Miocene 
beds  (Alum  Bluff  beds)  rest  conformably  upon  the  Oligocene  beds, 
but  are  followed  disconformably  by  Upper  Miocene,  the  Middle 
Miocene  and  generally  the  early  Upper  Miocene  being  absent. 
This  indicates  that  the  sea  did  not  withdraw  from  this  region  until 
toward  the  end  of  Lower  Miocene  time  and  then  returned  in  the 
late  Upper  Miocene,  when  it  also  advanced  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Lower  and  Middle  Miocene  beds  are  also  well  developed  in 
the  Antilles,  where  they  follow  apparently  conformably  upon  the 
later  OUgocene.  Upper  Miocene  deposits  appear,  however,  to  be 
absent  here.  Thus  the  retreat  and  readvance  was  not  uniform, 
but  the  basins  were  apparently  subjected  to  tilting  or  warping. 

Pliocene.  —  Marine  Pliocene  beds  are  found  only  from  North 
Carolina  southward  and  westward  to  Florida,  beyond  which  the 
known  Pliocene  beds  are  noivmarine,  though  marine  beds  may  occur 
under  cover  of  the  younger  deposits.  They  are  found,  however,  in 
Mexico,  especially  in  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.  In  the 
Carolinas  they  are  represented  by  thin  fossiliferous  marls  (Woe- 
camaw  beds),  and  in  Florida  by  similar  marls  of  no  great  thick- 
ness (Nashua  and  Caloosahatchee  beds).  Above  them  lie  non- 
marine  later  Pliocene  beds.  Marine  conditions  thus  continued 
for  a  time  in  the  Pliocene,  after  which  the  final  retreat  of  the  sea 
from  the  present  land-surfaces  took  place. 

Tertiary  Deposits  of  the  Caribbean  Region 

In  early  Tertiary  time  the  Caribbean  Basin  was  s^parently 
quite  distinct  from  the  Gulf-of-Mexico  Basin  on  the  north,  and 
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it  may  have  been  separated  from  the  Atlantic  as  well  by  a  land 
ridge  along  the  line  now  occupied  by  the  Lesser  Antilles  (Caribbean 
Arc).  This  basin  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Antillean 
land-mass,  and  on  the  south  by  the  oldland  of  northern  South 
America.  It  was  repeatedly  connected  with  the  Pacific  across 
Central  America,  and  in  later  Tertiary  time  became  confluent  with 
the  Gulf  Basin  on  the  north.  Its  depth  was  probably  slight  in 
Tertiary  time,  the  present  great  depths  of  this  region  being  of 
recent  origin. 

The  first  connection  with  the  Pacific  occurred,  according  to 
Vaughan,  in  mid-Eocene  time,  and  continued  through  the 
late  Eocene.  A  similar  connection  existed  in  mid-  and  late 
Oligocene  time,  becoming  more  limited  in  the  early  Miocene, 
and  disappearing  by  the  rise  of  the  Central  American  lands  in 
mid-  and  later  Miocene  time.  Probably  a  narrow  interoceanic 
connection  existed  in  Pliocene  time,  which  admitted  an  Atlantic 
fauna  into  the  present  site  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

These  connections  are  shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  similar 
organisms  occur  in  the  deposits  on  both  sides  of  the  CentraJ  Ameri- 
can barrier,  but  also  by  the  presence  of  limestones  and  other  de- 
posits of  these  periods  on  Panama. 

The  Tertiary  deposits  of  Jamaica,  of  southern  Santo  Domingo, 
and  of  southern  Porto  Rico,  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the 
marginal  deposits  along  the  northern  boundary  of  this  Caribbean 
Tertiary  sea.  The  first  extensive  deposit  which  rests  upon  the 
folded  and  eroded  older  series  is  of  Vicksburg  or  early  Oligocene 
age,  though  there  may  also  be  some  late  Eocene.  The  Oligocene 
age  of  the  lower  beds  is  indicated  by  the  presence  in  them  of  the 
large  foraminifer,  Orhitaides  (Lepidocycltna)  manUlli  (Fig.  1823  h), 
on  the  south  side  of  Porto  Rico  and  on  Jamaica.  This  occurrence 
suggests  a  partial  connection  with  the  Gulf  Basin  on  the  north, 
where  this  species  was  a  characteristic  rock-buUder.  Subsequently 
the  connection  was  apparently  interrupted,  for  the  beds  with 
OrbUoides  are  followed  in  southern  Porto  Rico  by  Lower  Miocene 
(Chipola)  beds,  the  Middle  and  Upper  Oligocene  being  absent.  On 
Jamaica  the  beds  with  0.  mantelli  are  followed  by  the  great  white 
Montpelier  limestone,  about  1000  feet  thick,  and  remarkable  in 
that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  foraminiferal  shells,  with  sponge 
spicules  and  fine  calcareous  particles,  representing  essentially  a 
chalk.    No  terrigenous  material  and  no  mollusk  or  other  large 
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shells  occur.  Such  a  rock  indicates  peculiar  conditions  of  dep- 
osition. It  can  scarcely  be  of  deep-water  origin,  but  may  repre- 
sent the  deposits  of  a  stagnant  sea  into  which  only  pelagic  organ- 
isms were  carried.  This  would  imply  that  at  that  time  lie  Carib- 
bean Basin  was  largely  isolated.  Panama  then  was  formed  of 
a  ridge  of  igneous  rock  on  which  rested  sands  and  muds  with  marine 


Fig.  1813.  —  Characteristic  types  of  orbitoid  Foiununifera  from  the  Gulf 
coast   and   Antillean   region  of  North   America,     a,    OrHleid^  {OTlkoplira%- 

nuna),  a  steUately-inArked  form,  with  elongate  rectangular  kter^  chambers. 
i.ligocene,  b-d.  Orbiloides  {Upidocydina)  matiUUi,  outline  and  a  tew  of  the 
small  cells  or  "  latfral  chambers  "  seen  in  a  horiiontal  section  or  worn  speci- 
men;   enlarged  to   show   their  heiagooal   form.     Lower  Oligocene.     (After 

.  Cushman.) 

fossils.  Limestones  with  large  Foraminifera  (prihophrapmna. 
Fig.  1S23  a)  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  represent  a  late  Eocene 
or  early  Oligocene  submergence. 

In  apparent  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  Caribbean 
was  a  stagnant,  enclosed  body  of  water  into  which  pelagic  or- 
ganisms were  carried  (somewhat  like  the  Black  Sea,  but  not  so 
deep),  is  the  fact  that  the  oldest  Tertiary  deposit  of  northern 
South  America  (the  southern  mai^in  of  the  old  Caribbean)  con- 
sists of  continental  clays  and  sands  with  plant  remains  and  of 
higher  sands  with  Foraminifera.  Some  of  these  beds  contain 
petroleum,  which  would  be  the  natural  product  of  decay  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  a  stagnant  sea.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
asphaltum  of  Trinidad  dates  in  part,  at  least,  from  this  period. 

The  later  Oligocene  beds  of  this  basin  are  normally  fbarine,  as 
is  shown  by  the  richly  fossiliferous  limestones  which  overlie  the 
Montpelier  chalk  of  Jamaica.     At  that  time  the  connection  with 
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the  Pacific  was  established  and  fossiliferous  deposits  {Cvljebra 
formation)  were  forming  on  Panama.  This  condition  continued 
into  the  Miocene  {Gatun  formation  of  Panama),  when  richly  fos- 
siliferous dejx)sits  were  formed  on  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Antilles,  and  when  probably  the  continuity  of  the  Antillean  land- 
mass  had  been  broken,  so  that  both  the  northern  and  southern 
water  bodies  were  in  intercommunication.  At  that  time,  too, 
the  neo-Andean  geosyncline,  formed  to  the  west  of  the  young 
Andes  Mountains,  was  flooded,  for  there  Miocene  strata  with 
the  Caribbean  fauna,  but  also  with  Pacific  and  North  Ameri- 
can elements,  rest  directly  upon  metamorphic  older  rocks  (Chile, 
Peru,  etc.). 

The  oscillations  of  the  sea  in  this  region  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  early  Miocene  (Bawden  marls  of  Jamaica,  and  equivalent 
(Chipolan)  beds  of  southern  Porto  Rico)  rests  disconformably  ujx)n 
the  Oligocene  and  is  in  turn  disconformably  succeeded  by  beds  of 
Pliocene  age.  The  Upper  Miocene,  represented  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast  by  the  Chesapeake  formation,  is  everywhere  wanting  in  the 
Antillean  region  and  in  Central  America,  as  well  as  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  Gulf  coast  region.  This  marks  a  great  withdrawal 
of  the  waters  due  to  elevation  of  the  region.  North  and  South 
America  were  joined  by  Central  America,  and  the  Greater  Antilles 
were  joined  to  one  another  and  possibly  to  Central  America,  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  old  land  bridges  from  Jamaica  to  Honduras 
and  from  western  Cuba  to  Yucatan,  while  a  connection  with 
South  America  along  the  Caribbean  Arc  also  occurred.  While 
this  disturbance  was  pronounced  and  deformed  the  strata,  it 
was  not  nearly  so  marked  as  the  older  one  at  the  opening 
of  Tertiary  time.  Matthew,  however,  does  not  think  that  the 
mammals  of  the  Antilles  bear  out  these  connections,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  land  bridges  were  incomplete,  the 
continued  migration  from  South  America  being  prohibited  by 
open  channels. 

This  period,  too,  was  probably  one  of  stagnant  waters  in  the 
Caribbean,  so  that  organic  matter  no  doubt  accumulated  in  the 
more  central  portions  and  subsequently  produced  the  petroleum 
and  other  hydrocarbons  which  found  their  way  into  the  adjoining 
porous  strata.  It  is  conditions  of  this  kind  which  were  probably 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  extensive  Trinidad  asphalt 
deposits  which  impregnate  the  Miocene  rocks. 
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Tertiary  Deposits  of  the  West  Coast  Geosyncline 
In  Washington,  Oregon,  and  parts  of  California  the  Eocene 
and  Cretaceous  strata  are  separated  by  an  unconformity,  and 
Palaeocene  beds  are  mostly  absent,  but  elsewhere  in  Cafifoniia 
these  seem  to  be  included  in  the  oldest  sediments  (Martinez) 
which  rest  with  apparent  conformity  on  late  Cretaceous  strata. 
The  Martinet  and  Tejon  are  mostly  sandstones  and  clays,  the  former 
between  looo  and  aooo  feet  in  thickjiess,  the  latter  ranging  from 
1400  to  3300  feet.    The  upper  beds  of  the  Tejon  often  abound  in 


Flo.  1834. — Quarry  in  the  diatom  deposits  of  the  Miocene  (Monterey)  at 
Loii^MC,  California.  The  diatoms  occur  in  enormous  numbers,  and  thai 
organic  matter  is  believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  California  petroleum.  (After 
Jordan.) 

diatoms  and  Foraminifera,  but  shells  of  Pecten  and  other  Mollusca 
also  occur.  In  some  localities  carbonaceous  shales  with  a  brackish 
water  fauna  are  included  in  the  Tejon.  All  these  facts  point  to 
shallow  water  and  occasional  lagoonal  conditions  with  stagnant 
water  in  which  the  Foraminifera  and  diatoms  were  deposited,  much 
as  they  are  in  the  Black  Sea  to-day,  though  the  depth  was  probably 
not  so  great  as  in  that  water  body.  That  the  water  was  st^^nant 
or  else  highly  saUne,  and  therefore  without  those  animals  which 
live  upon  the  dead  organic  matter  of  the  diatoms  and  Foraminifen, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  organic  matter  is  preserved  in  the 
form  of  petroleum,  which  now  saturates  the  immediately  overlying 
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sands  of  the  Vaqueros  formation  (Miocene),  thesefonmng  the  chief 
sand  of  the  Coalinga  oil  district. 

In  some  sections  the  Tejon  overlaps  the  Martinez  and  rests  upon 
the  older  rocks,  even  upon  granites  and  gneisses.     In  still  other 
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localities,  both  it  and  the  Oligocene  beds  are  overlapped  by  Miocene 
strata  (Los  Angeles,  etc.). 

After  the  deposition  of  nearly  a  mile  of  shallow-water  strata 
in  the  slowly  subsiding  geosyncline,  folding  of  the  Eocene  and 
older  strata  took  place,  locally  followed  by  erosion  during  OUgocene 
time,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Lower  Miocene  beds  (Vaqueros) 
rest  unconfonnably  upon  the  Tejon  (Coalinga  district).  Else- 
where, however,  Oligocene  beds  (San  Lorenzo  formation)  were 
deposited.  In  Southern  California  deposits  of  this  age  (Sespe 
formation)  consist  of  4300  feet  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
shales,  with  a  group  of  red  beds  in  the  middle,  in  at  least  one  lo- 


Fio.  1816.  ^  Summerla.nd  oQ  field,  California.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  tlw 
Tertiary  diatom  beds  and  appears  to  be  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  the 
organic  matter  of  these  alga.     (U.  S.  G.  S.) 

cality.  We  thus  see  that  in  Oligocene  time  this  region  was  one 
of  elevation,  partial  folding  and  erosion,  and  of  deposition  of 
shallow  water  and  continental  sediments. 

With  the  opening  of  Miocene  time  the  subsidence  in  this  trough 
again  increased  so  that  the  sea  once  more  could  transgress  widely 
over  it ;  as  a  result  Lower  Miocene  strata  rest  upon  coarse  clastic 
Oligocene,  or  folded  and  eroded  Eocene,  or  by  overlap,  on  pre- 
Tertiary  rocks.  Where  they  rest  upon  diatomaceous  and  forami- 
niferal  Tejon  beds,  they  are  petroliferous,  but  where  they  overly 
upon  Cretaceous  or  older  rocks,  they  lose  that  character. 

The  Ijower  Miocene  (Vaqueros  formation)  is  of  shallow-water 
origin,  and  is  followed  by  the  Monterey  shale  which  covers  »fidi6 
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areas  and  is  in  places  5400  feet  thick.  This  is  a  hard,  flinty  shale 
in  the  lower,  and  a  more  chalky  rock  in  the  upper,  part,  in  which 
almost  the  only  fossils  are  diatoms  and  Foraminifera,  shells  of 
MoUusca  and  other  animals  being  almost  entirely  absent,  though 
these  abound  in  the  rocks  below  and  above.  Moreover,  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  these  diatoms  and  Foraminifera  was  not  destroyed, 
as  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  bottom  animals  to  act  as 
scavengers,  or  a  free  circulation  of  the  water  to  produce  oxidation, 
and  it  thus  appears  that  during  the  deposition  of  this  formation 
the  physical  conditions  there  differed  considerably  from  those  which 
preceded  or  followed  (Figs.  1 824-1 826). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  accumulations  of  pelagic  organisms  occurred 
in  deep  oceanic  waters  (half  a  mile  or  more),  which  at  this  period  existed  in 
California,  similar  to  the  oceanic  depths  of  from  2700  to  6000  meters  in  which 
such  organisms  accumulate  to-day.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  if  these 
deposits  accumulated  in  such  oceanic  depths,  though  fairly  deep  but  enclosed 
bodies  of  water  may  have  existed.  The  absence  of  these  deposits  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  the  idiCi  that  elsewhere  gypsiferous  beds  are  found  in  them,  while  the 
whole  series  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt,  suggest  stagnant  and  probably 
highly  saline  lagoonal  waters,  into  which  these  pelagic  organisms  were  carried, 
as  such  organisms  are  carried  into  similar  water  bodies  to-day,  and  this  is  further 
indicated  by  the  preservation  of  the  organic  matter  as  petroleum.  Remains  of 
fish  and  other  pelagic  vertebrates  are  also  found,  and  occasionally  remains  of 
sharks  and  claws  of  crabs  occur,  all  these  animals  apparently  perishing  in  the 
unfavorable  environment  of  these  water  bodies.  Such  enclosed  basins  would 
readily  be  produced  by  a  slight  warping  of  the  previously  normal  sea-bottom. 
That  such  changes  were  in  progress  in  the  coastal  geosyncline  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  state  of  Washington  the  4000  feet  of  Lower  Miocene  shallow- 
water  marine  beds  are  folded  and  faulted  and  followed  unconformably  by  2000 
feet  of  Upper  Miocene  shallow-water  marine  strata,  the  mid-Miocene,  that 
is,  the  period  during  which  the  Monterey  beds  were  deposited  in  the  south,  being 
here  characterized  by  emergence.  A  subsidence  after  the  formation  of  these 
peculiar  deposits  would  submerge  the  barriers  and  restore  the  normal  marine 
conditions.  Such  a  restoration  is  shown  in  the  fossiliferous  Upper  Miocene 
deposits  (San  Pablo  formation)  and  the  sands  with  oysters,  pectens,  barnacles, 
and  other  shallow-water  forms  of  the  Sania  Margarita  formation  (possibly  late 
Middle  Miocene)  of  other  sections. 

The  Pliocene  in  the  more  southerly  region  consists  of  a  thousand 
feet  or  more  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  clay  slates,  with 
shallow-water  marine  fossils,  and  further  north  (Coalinga  district) 
of  several  thousand  feet  of  marine,  fresh-water,  and  subaerial  de- 
posits (Tulare  formation).  Much  volcanic  material  occurs  in  the 
Pliocene  of  the  coast  ranges. 
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In  Queen  Charlotte  Island  the  Tertiary  beds  are  partly  marine 
and  partly  non-marine,  while  in  Alaska  they  are  largely  non- 
marine,  containing  lignites  and  intercalated  marine  strata.  These 
beds  apparently  accumulated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
geosyncline. 

The  Interior  Tertiary  Deposits  of  North  America 

In  the  intermontane  depressions  formed  by  the  older  Rocky 

Mountain  folding  in  Palseocene  time,  continental  deposits,  partly 


Frc.  1837.  —  Bluff  of  rock-salt,  exposed  od  the  west  aide  of  ^iiginik  River, 
near  St.  Thomas,  Nevada.  The  salt  forms  the  central  jwrtion  of  the  tower- 
like  mass,  showing  a  smooth  face.  The  upper  portion  with  irr^ul&r  auifsce 
is  gypsum  mixed  with  day.     (Photo  N.  H,  liarton,  from  U,  S.  G.  S.) 

of  river-wash  or  waste-basin  accumulations,  partly  of  eolian  origin, 
were  laid  down,  often  to  very  great  thicknesses.    Some  of  the 


Fig.  1838.  —  Pulpit  lock.     An  erosion  monument  in  continental  Eocene  strata. 
Echo  CaJlon,  Utah.    (U.  S.  G.  S.,  courtesy  ot  Papular  Science  Mmlhiy.) 


Fig.   iB»9,  —  General  view  ot  Big  Bad  Ijinds,  South  Dakota.    Eroded  conti- 
nental Tertiary  strata.     (U.  S.  G.  S.,  courtesy  Popular  Science  MontHy.) 


Fig.  1830.  —  BlufF  of  "ProtocQras  sandstones"  in  the  Bad  Land  r^on  of 
South  Dakota.  Continental  Upper  OUgoceoe.  (U.  S.  G.  S.,  courtesy  i'p^atir 
Saeiice  MaiUlity.) 


Fig.  1831.  —  Erosion  remnants  ("Teapot  and  cup")  of  finely  larainated 
Green   River  shales  capped  by  hard   brown  sandstone.     Upper  F 
Wyoming.     (U.  S.  G.S.). 
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inteiDKHitane  basins  were  subject  to  arid  conditions,  with  the 
result  that  certain  of  the  beds  then  deposited  are  now  red,  while 
in  other  sections  extensive  beds  of  rock-sait  were  formed  (Pig.  1837). 
In  these  deposits  were  buried  the  remuns  of  the  mammals  and 
other  animals  of  that  period,  but  marine  Tertiary  formations  ue 


Fig.  1832.  —  CoUKting  vertebrate  remains  ffom  continental  Tertiary  beds 
of  Bad  Lands  south  M  White  River,  Utah.    (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  History.) 

entirely  lacking  throughout  tlus  region.  The  strata  are  not  con- 
temporaneous in  the  different  intermontane  basins,  which  suggests 
that  they  did  not  come  into  existence  at  the  same  time.  The 
principal  basins  and  their  deposits  are  from  the  south  northward: 
I.  The  San  Juan  Basin  —  Palteocene  and  Lower  Eocene. 


Fic.  1833.  —  Palisade  Caflon,  Nevada,  cut  by  the  Humboldt  River  through  the 
Tertiary  lava.     Southern  Pacific  Railroad.     (U.  S.  G.  S.) 
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Fio.  i8j4.  —  Silidfied  tree  trunks  standing  where  they  grew  in  Miocene 
time,  Fossil  Forest,  Amethyst  Mt.,  Yellowstone  Park.  (Photo  J.  P.  Iddings, 
U.  S.  G.  S.)     (For  section  of  bluff,  see  Fig.  139,  p.  196,  Pt.  I;  tor  section 

of  wood,  see  Fig.  753,  p.  35.) 

2.  The  Uinta  Basin  {Utah  and  western  Colorado)  —  Middle 
and  Upper  Eocene  (Fig.  1828). 

3.  The  Wasatch  Basin  (including  Bridget  and  Washakie  basins 
north  of  the  Uinta  Mountains)  —  Lower  to  Upper  Eocene. 

4.  Wind  River  and  Bighorn  basins,  Wyoming  —  Lower  Eocene. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  Ranges  a  great  series  of 
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Fig.  1835.  —  Falcogeograpbk  map  of  North  America,  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  sea  (black)  in  Eocene  tinie.     (Original.) 

piedmont  sands  and  gravels  aocumidated  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  old  Colorado  geosyncUne,  and  these  deposits  range  in  age 
from  Eocene  to  Pleistocene.  In  them  the  bad  land  topography 
of  the  Great  Plains  has  been  cut  (Figs.  1829-1832).  These  con- 
tinental deposits  have  furnished  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
bones  of  extinct  vertebrates,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the 
next  Ch^ter.    Their  mode  of  occurrence  is  shown  in  Figure  1831. 
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During  the- Miocene,  the  great  Columbian  lava  flows  covered 
the  older  sediments  over  large  areas  in  western  North  America 
(Fig.  1833).     TufEs  and  lavas  were,  however,  also  formed  during 


FiC  1836.  —  Palaeogeographic  map  of  North  America,  showing  the  distrOni- 
tion  of  laud  and  sea  (black)  iu  Oligocene  time.    (Original). 

other  periods  of  the  Tertiary,  both  before  and  after  the  Miocene, 
and  in  some  regions  the  outbursts  of  volcanic  material  occurred 
at  successive  intervals,  long  enough  apart  to  permit  the  growth 
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of  forest  trees  on  the  disintegrating  sulfates  of  the  older  lava  and 
ash  deposits.  Those  of  the  Yellowstone  region  have  already  been 
referred  to  (p.  196,  Pt.  I)  and  some  of  the  silidfied  trees,  since 


Fig.  1837.  —  Palaogeographic  map  of  North  Ajnerica,  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  sea  (black)  in  Miocene  time.     (Original.) 

exposed  by  erosion,  are  shown  in  Fig.  1834.  In  the  accompanying 
series  of  maps  (Figs.  1835-1838)  an  attempt  is  made  to  present 
the  geographic  changes  in  North  America  during  Tertiary  time. 
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Fio.  1838.  —  Pakogeographic  map  of  North  America,  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  sea  (black)  in  Flioceae  time.    (Origiiul.} 

The  Older  Tertiary  Deposits  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 

General  Geogrftpbic  Conditions.  —  In  early  Tertiary  time,  tlie 
geography  of  Europe  was  not  n^uch  different  from  that  of  late 
Cretaceous  tune  (Fig.  1839).  The  land  mass  of  Atlantica  in 
western  Europe  had  become  divided  into  a  northern  or  Anglo- 
Icelandic  and  a  southern  or  Iberian  mass,  though  at  various  times 
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the  latter  again  became  united  to  the  land-mass  of  central  France. 
On  the  north  the  Fenno-Scandian  land-mass  lay  between  the  North 
Sea  channel  and  the  Uralian  channel  which  separated  it  from  Asia. 
This  channel  expanded  southward  into  the  great  sea  which  covered 
much  of  European  Russia,  and  on  the  southeast  was  at  certain 
times  continuous  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 

At  two  periods,  at  least,  this  Russian  sea  was  confluent  with 
the  North  Sea  channel  across  northern  Germany.    The  Vindelidan 


Fio.  1 839.  —  PalKogeogr^hic  map  of  Europe,  showing  the  distribution  of  Und 
and  BCtt  (black)  in  early  Paliocene  time,     (Original.) 

land-mass  still  separated  the  northern  seas  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  north  and  east  of  the  present  Carpathians  to 
the  Crimea  and  thence  eastward,  north  of  the  present  Caucasus 
Mountains.  The  Turkish  land-mass  extended  into  the  Balkan 
peninsula  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Arabia  and  western  India  on 
the  other.  Finally,  the  African  land-mass  on  the  south  was  largely 
intact,  the  sea  in  Eocene  time  transgressing  only  across  the  Egyptian 
area.  The  main  water  bodies  were  thus  the  Russian  Sea  and  the 
North  Sea  on  the  north,  with  tlip  North  German  depression  be- 
tween ;  while  the  seas  of  southern  Europe  comprised :  the  Balearic 
or  western  Mediterranean  (at  times  confluent  with  the  Atlantic 
across  southern  Spain  and  across  southwestern  Fian<%) ;  the  main 
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Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  south  to  Egypt  and  at  times  con- 
fluent across  it  with  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  the  Black  Sea  or 
Pontian  iaasin  and  its  eastward  extension.  Most  of  these  seas, 
however,  did  not  reach  their  full  development  until  Eocene  time. 

Palaocene 

This  was  a  period  of  crustal  warping,  with  the  formation  of 

domes  and  basins,  but  without  extensive  folding.    The  seas  were 


Fio.    1840.  —  FaliEogeographic  map  of  Europe,  sboning  the  dbtributbn  of 
land  and  sea  (black)  in  later  PalEeocene  time.     (Original.) 

very  restricted  at  first,  but  later  expanded  (Fig.  1840).  The 
North  Sea  covered  northern  France  to  Paris,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  subsequently  extended  into  southern  England 
(London  Basin),  which  was  then  joined  to  France.  In  this  basin 
the  Lower  Pala;ocene  strata  {Mimiian,  named  from  Mens,  Belgium) 
were  laid  down,  these  being  mostly  shallow-water  deposits  with  an 
Arctic  fauna.  Practically  everywhere  else  in  Europe  land  existed 
and  large  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  were  apparently  im- 
covered.  Then  an  expansion  of  the  sea  took  place  so  that  Middle 
Palxocene  strata  rest  disconformably  upon  eroded  Cretaceous 
beds  (Fig.  1848).  The  transgression  of  the  sea  apparently  covered 
large  areas  of  the  North  German  lowland  and  extended  to  Rus^ 
Probably  a  narrow  channel  extended  from  the  Paris  Basin  to  the 
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Atlantic  across  western  France,  separating  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Armorican  land-masses.  In  late  Palieocene  time  the  sea  again 
retreated,  uncovering  the  previously  flooded  lands,  on  some  of  which 
fresh-  or  brackish-water  sediments  were  deposited  (Fig.  1841). 

The  Mediterranean  waters  contained  a  wann-water  fauna  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  North  Sea.    In  mid-Palieocene  time, 
when  the  Balearic 
Islands  were  still 
joined    to    Spain, 
an  arm  of  this  sea 
extended  .east   of  I 
these  islands  and 
across    southwest 
France    into    the  I 
old    province    of 
Aquitania.        Its 
junction  with  the 
Atlantic  is  doubt- 
ful.    Such  a  con- 
nection, however, 
existed  across 
north    Africa    to 

the  south  of  the  Fic.  j&^j.-Cerilhium  futtatunt  (many  varieties), 
Gibraltar  channel,    UPP«f  Pal««^ene  (Sparnacian  or  brackish-water  phase 

,  .  ,    .       ,  of  the  Londinian),  Epemay  in  Marne.  '  (Haug.) 

which  IS  of   more  ■    r      j 

recent  origin.    Another  narrow  sea  extended  along  the  Adriatic 

depression   and    covered    some   of  the  land  along  its  northern 

border  in  late  Palxocene   time,   extending  over  northern  Italy 

on  the  one  hand  and  nearly  to  Budapest  on  the  other.    That  these 

regions  were  lowlands  over  which  rivers  spread  their  sediments 

before  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  is  shown  by  the  presence  here 

of  fresh-water  older  Palaeocene  deposits  beneath  the  marine  Upper 

Palaeocene. 

A  different  condition  existed  in  North  Africa  (Tunis,  Algeria, 

etc.).     Here  the  Lower  Paljeocene  is  conformable  with  the  Upper 

Cretaceous  (Danian),  but  the  middle  division  is  represented  by  a 

hiatus  and  the  formation  of  important  beds  of  phosphate  which 

are   covered  by  Upper   Palaocene  deposits.    These  phosphates 

represent  solution  of  the  older  Palaocene  limestones  and  the 

concentration   of    the    phosphatic    material,    formerly   scattered 
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—  P&lzogeograpbic  map  of  Asia,  showing  the  distribution  of  luxl 
and  sea  (bUck)  in  Palcocene  time.    (Origiiial.) 


through  them,  into  a  residual  bed  which  was  then  covered  again 
by  the  transgressing  sea.  Thus  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
tilting  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  resulting  in  a  flooding  on  the 
south,  in  early  Palaeocene  time,  and  emergence  on  the  north;  then 
the  reverse  occurred,  —  emergence  on  the  south  and  flooding  on 
the  north  in  mid-Palieocene  time.  Finally,  there  was  a  general 
flooding  in  late  Palffiocene  time,  which  was  premonitory  of  the 
great  flooding  which  took  place  in  Eocene  time. 

During  the  Palieocene  the  Indian  Ocean  transgressed  over  East 
Africa  to  within  about  400  miles  of  Cairo,  but  did  not  cover  lower 
Egypt,  for  here  Eocene  deposits  rest  disconformably  upon  the 
Cretaceous.    In  Eocene  time  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Mediterranean 
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Sea  became  confluent.  The  Indian  Ocean  also  transgressed  ovei 
the  Arabian  border  in  Palieocene  time,  as  is  shown  by  deposits 
of  this  age  found  in  that  region.  In  the  Indian  peninsula,  oh  the 
other  hand,  volcanic  activities  were  dominant,  for  there  the  great 
Deccan  trap-sheet  was  poured  out  over  the  latest  Cretaceous 
strata.     (See  map,  Fig.  r842.) 

Owing  to  the  wide  exposure  of  the  lands  in  Falasocene  time,  the 
older  formations  underwent  much  weathering,  and  residual  de- 
posits, such  as  phosphate  nodules,  bauxite  and  bog-iron  ores, 
were  extensively  formed  and  later  covered  by  the  sediments  of  the 
encroaching  Eocene  Sea.  This  horizon  is  therefore  of  considerable 
economic  importance. 


Fig.  1843.  —  Palxogeographic  map  o(  Asia,  showing  the  distribution  of  land 
and  sea  (black)  in  Eocene  time.    (Original.) 
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Eocene  and  OUgocene 
The  Eocene  period  witnessed  a  wide  transgression  of  the  sea, 
especially  in  western  Asia  and  southern  Europe.  The  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  became  confluent  across  Egypt 
(Fig.  1843),  where  the  first  extensive  marine  deposit  is  represented 
by  a  great  limestone,  largely  composed  of  the  large  foramimferal 
shell,  NummtdUes  (Figs.  1844-1845),  and  hence  called  nummulitic 


Fic,  1S44.  —  Nwrnrntdites  Imigatus  (X^),  Eocene  (lower  Lutetian),  Soissonnais, 
France.    (After  Haug.) 

limestone.  This  rock  has  long  been  famous;  it  was  known  to 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  and  was  used  In  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Gizeh  (Fig.  28,  p.  76,  Pt.  I).  It  rests  directly  upon  the 
Cretaceous  throughout  northern  Egypt,  and  many  of  its  fossils 
are  found  in  equivalent  beds  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  as  well 
as  in  those  exposed  on  the  border  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  thus  dearly 
indicating  the  continuity  of  these  seas  at  that  time.  This  con- 
tinuity was  again  broken  in  late  Eocene  time,  when  the  forma- 
tions of  north  Egypt  bec^m?  nQii-m»rii;e> 
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Not  only  was  the  entire  area  of  the  modem  Mediterranean 
flooded  by  this  advance  of  the  sea,  but  many  parts  of  the  border- 
ing lands  were  also  submerged  (Fig.  1846).    Probably  all  of  Italy, 
except  perhaps  the  central  ridge, 
was  covered  by   the   sea   which 
also  extended  over  the  areas  now 
occupied  by  the  Alps,  the  Car- 
pathians, and  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains of  Asia   Minor,  while   the 
Black  Sea  flooded  the  region  of 
the  present  Caucasus  Mountains. 

These  areas,  now  deformed  and        Fic-  '84s.  —  Kece  of  nummiUitic 
elevated,  we„  then  ge„sy.cli»es,    ?»1SSiT  2:u'rSSa-S: 
each  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  land-    Eocene, 
mass  from  which  the  sediments 

were  derived.    Those  of  the  Alps  were  broi^ht  by  rivers  from  the 
oldland  of  France  on  the  west  and  from  the  Vindelidan  land  on  the 


north.  Those  of  the  Carpathians  were  derived  from  the  old  pre- 
Carpathian  arc  of  land,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  Vindelidan 
land  and  enclosed  the  Hungarian  or  Pannonian  Basin  on  three  sides. 
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The  sediments  of  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus  geosyncllnes  came 
from  lands  on  their  northern  borders.  In  nearly  all  of  these 
geosyndines  the  sands  and  muds  -accumulated  in  very  shallow 
water  or  actually  above  sea-level,  forming  a  clastic  rock  with 
few  fossils,  known  as  Flysch.  This  type  of  deposit  has  a  thick- 
ness of  several  thousand  feet,  and  continues  into  the  Oligocene, 
forming  one  of  the  characteristic  early  Tertiary  rock  types.  In 
some  sections,  as  in  the  Carpathian  geosyndine,  local  lagoonal 


Fio.  1847.  —  Fabeogcographic  map  of  Europe,  showing  the  distribution  of  Und 
and  sea  (black)  in  mid-Oligocene  time.     (Original.) 

conditions  were  established,  and  salt  deposits  were  formed.  Else- 
where, in  Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  southwestern  France,  etc.,  normal 
marine  deposits  accumulated,  in  which  nummulites  played  an 
important  part  as  limestone-makers.  Toward  the  end  of  Eocene 
time  a  partial  retreat  of  the  sea  set  in,  followed  by  a  readvance  in 
the  Oligocene,  which  was  especially  marked  in  mid-Otigocene 
time  (Fig.  1847).  Fresh-water  (river)  deposits  also  became 
prominent  in  the  Oligocene,  especially  in  the  Balearic  or  Western 
Mediterranean  Basin,  where,  during  the  mid-Oligocene  expansion 
of  the  sea,  extensive  gypsum  and  salt  deposits  were  formed,  some 
of  them  carrying  potash  salts. 

In  mid-Oligocene  time   the  sea  also  hlled  a   trough-like   de- 
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pression  situated  where  to-day  is  found  the  Rhine  Valley,  and 
this  channel  connected  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  that  which 
covered  northern  Europe.  Later  this  channel  was  closed  on  the 
north  by  a  rise  of  the  land,  and  the  wateiB,  by  evaporation,  gave  rise 
to  the  salt  and  finally  the  potash  deposits  of  Alsace. 

u_j_  AaU  cf  Bray,  Wa$ 

"™*"  afSwnilUn 


Fic.   184S.  —  Restored  cross-section   showing   the   Eocene   strata   iiom   the 

Meudon  dome  to  the  Axis  of  Bray.     (After  Munier-Chahnas,) 

I,  ScDoaian  chalk  (Uppei  Cietaceous) ;  i,  Thanetian  bedi  (Palcocene) ;  3,  day  and 

lignites  (lover  Loodiniao,  Upper  Palaocene)  1  4,  Cuise  Baodstoneg  (uii^r  Loudinian, 

Upper  PolKocene);   coane,  (ossiUfenua  UmMtooe  (Cakaire  Grosxier,  Eoceae}. 

In  northern  Europe  the  best  known  and  most  important  Eocene 
deposits  are  those  of  the  Paris  Basin.  They  rest  upon  erosion 
remnants  of  the  Palieocene,  or  by  overlap  upon  the  Upper  Cre- 


1 

Fia.  184Q.  — Section  of  the  coasts  of  Frette  and  Montigny,  Seine-et-Oise, 

France.     (After  Vasseui  and  Carez.) 
I,  Upper  Lutitian  (Eocene)  ;  i.  Auveiaian  (Middle  Eocene) ;  3,  Bartonian ;  4,  Ludian 
(Upper  Eocene) ;  5,  Lattorfian  (Lower  Oligocene) ;  6,  RuptKsn  (Middle  Oligocene). 

taceous  {Fig.  1848),  and  consist  of  limestones  and  calcareous  sands, 
filled  with  molluscan  shells,  the  abundance  and  periection  of  which 
have  made  this  region  famous  (Figs.  1877,  i88ia).  Toward 
the  end  of  early  Eocene  time,  however,  the  waters  freshened  so  that 
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Fig,  1850.  —  Gypsum  beds  and  overlying  marls  in  tUe  quarry  of  ConueiUcs- 
en-Parisis  (Seine-et-Oise.  France),  showing  the  Upper  Eocene  (Ludian)  and 
Lower  Miocene  (Sannoisian).     (After  Haug.) 

finally  the  marine  mollusks  were  wholly  replaced  by  those  living 
in  fresh  water  (Planorbts,  Paiudina,  etc.)  or  even  upon  land  (Sdix). 
Similar  conditions  existed  in  Belgium  and  southeastern  England 
(map,  Fig.  1846).    This  was  repeated  in  mid-Eocene  time,  the 
sea  again  filling  the  basin,  and  then  being  once  more  replaced 
by  brackish  or  fresh 
water  along  the  mar- 
gins (Fig.  1849)-    A 
third  time  the  basin 
was  flooded  in  late 
Eocene     time,    and 
then  it  was  cut  ofF 
sufficiently  from  the 
sea  so  that  by  evapo- 
ration the  waters  be- 
came   as    dense    as 
those  of  the  Kara- 
FiG.  1851.  —  Brown-coal  quarry  near  Senftenberg,    bugas   Gulf    to-day, 
northern  Germany.    These  brown-coals  are  of  Qligo-     During   the   COncen- 
eene  age,  and  the  stumps  of  the  trees  which  grew  in  ,   °  . 

the  ancient  swamp  are  still  standing  in  the  position     traUon,  the  animalS 
of  growth.    (After  Haase,  from  Walther.)  died  and  finally  gyp- 
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sum  was  deported.  This  continued,  with  occasional  incuisiona  of 
the  sea  into  the<basin  and  temporary  restoration  of  the  conditions 
under  which  normal  marine  animals  could  live,  until  a  total  of  aj 
metere  or  more  of  gypsum  was  deposited.  These  gypsum  beds 
are  extensively  quarried  in  and  near  Paris  (Fig.  1850)  and  have 
become  famous,  for  from  them  were  obtained  the  skeletons  of 
mammals  and  other  vertebrates  from  which  the  naturalist  Cuvier 
(portrait,  Fig.  6,  p.  34)  was  able  to  restore  a  part  of  the  remarkable 
life-record  of  this  period  and  lay  the  foundation  not  only  of  com- 
parative anatomy  but  also  of  vertebrate  palaeontology.  The  Ugoon 
which  occupied  the  Paris  region  and  in  which  the  gypsum  was 
formed  was  about  half  the  size  of  the  Karabugas  Gulf  (Pt.  T,  p. 
339)  Fif-  il^)i  hut  like  it  in  practically  all  respects.    Brought 


Ito.  1851.  —  Ciou-Bcction  through  the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Berlin  basin. 
(After  Berendt.)  a,  older  folded  rocks;  b.  Lower  Oli^cene  glauconite  sand; 
c,  Middle  Oligocene  septaria  day;  <f,  Middle Oligocene  Stettin  sand;  e.  Upper 
OUgocene  quartz  aad  mica  sand;  /,  Miocene  browoMToal  beds;  ;,  Diluvium. 


apparently  drove  the  animals  of  the  surrounding  regions  to  drink 
of  this  highly  saline  water  and  so  perish  and  leave  their  bones 
as  a  record  of  their  former  existence. 

The  North  Sea  expansion  also  covered  the  Netherlands  and 
the  North  German  lowlands  as  far  east  as  Berlin,  while  much  of 
Poland  and  Russia  was  likewise  covered  by  marine  waters.  In 
mid-Oligocene  time  (map.  Fig.  1847)  these  two  water  bodies 
became  confluent,  extending  across  northern  Europe  from  eastern 
England  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and  beyond,  covering  in  many 
places  deposits  of  lignite  and  brown-coal  which  had  been  formed 
on  this  lowland  plain  in  early  Oligocene  time  (Fig.  1851), 
and  covering  also  the  fre.sh-water.  limestones  and  sands  which 
followed  ujxin  the  gypsum  beds  of  the  Paris  Basin.  These  marine 
conditions  continued  with  some  oscillations  to  the  end  of  the 
Oligocene  (Fig.  1852). 
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The  Latek  Terttaey  ok  Neogene  of  Edhope,  Asia,  and 
Africa 

The  Neogene  includes  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  deposits. 
The  period  opened  with  the  formation  of  the  principal  mountain 
ranges  of  modem  Europe,  though  these  were  further  accentuated 
in  subsequent  time.  These  mountain  ranges,  which  include  the 
Alps,  the  Carpathians,  the  Caucasus,  and  others,  were  formed  by 
the  folding  of  the  strata  of  the  geosynclines  of  the  preceding  periods, 
while  behind  these  mountains  upon  the  oldland  which  had  supplied 


Fig.  1853.  —  Diagrammatic  sections  Qlustrating  the  conditions  in  the  ngioD 
of  the  modem  Alps ;  (A)  in  Eocene  and  Oligocene  time,  when  the  strata  chiefly 
involved  in  the  Alpine  folds  were  deposited  in  the  Alpine  geosyncUne,  and 
(B)  the  conditions  after  the  early  Miocene  folding,  and  the  formation  of  the 
new  geosyndine,  in  which  the  younger  Tertiary  beds  were  deported.    (OriginaL} 

the  sediments  for  the  deposits  in  the  geosynclines,  a  new  series  of 
geosynclines  came  into  existence,  one  for  each  mountain  system. 
In  these  new  depressions  the  later  Tertiary  strata  were  deposited, 
formed  from  sediments  largely  derived  by  the  erosion  of  the  new 
mountains.  Thus  a  trough  extended  parallel  to  the  Alps  through 
France  (Rhone  Valley)  and  southern  Germany  (Fig.  1855).  In 
this  trough  the  Miocene  and  younger  deposits  were  partly  marine 
and  partly  fresh-water.  A  second  trough  ran  parallel  to  the  new 
Carpathians  on  the  east  and  north,  and  there,  besides  marine 
embayments  in  which  reef-forming  Bryozoa  flourished  (Fig, 
1854),  were  many  lagoons  in  which  great  salt  beds,  some  of  them 
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with  poUtsh  salts,  were  fonned.    These  lagoons  were  situated  in 
the  lee  of  the  high  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  deprived  the 
westerly  winds  of  their   moisture   and   transformed   them   into 
dicing  winds,  hence  caus- 
ing   excessive    evapora- 
tion.   Into  many  of  these 
lagoons  vast  numbers  of 
pelagic   organisms   were 
carried,  and   these   per- 
ished in  the  dense  waters 
as  they  do  in  the  Kara- 
bugas   Gulf   to-day.     It 

.1      c  .L  Fic.  iS;4.  —  Section  of  a  Sancatiaii  bryo- 

IS  apparenUy  from  the  ««„  „el.Akra,  on  the  peninsula  of  Ker?^ 
or^nic  matter  thus  en-  in  the  Crimea.  (After  Andnissow.)  t,  reef; 
tombed  in  the  Miocene  c,  hardened  outer  surface  of  reef;  i,  soft. 
Strata  of  this  region  that  8")^h.  "-pU^eou.  shale*. 
the  petroleum  of  Roumanla  and  Other  districts  was  derived  (Fig. 
1855).  Similar  conditions  eadsted  north  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Baku  and  other  oils  apparently  owe  their  origin  to  them. . 


Fig.  1855.  —  Petroleum  wells  in  the  later  Tertiary  deposits  of  Bustenari,  neai 
Campina,  Roumania.    {After  Haug.) 

In  the  main  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  south  of  the  Alps, 
and  over  a  large  part  of  Italy,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  sea  into 
Hungary  (Pannonian  Basin),  normal  marine  conditions  prevailed, 
and  a  highly  fossiliferous  series  of  marine  strata  accumulated,  the 
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best  known  of  which  is, in  the  region  around  Vienna  (Fig.  1856). 
Continental,  and  mixed  continental  and  marine  deposits  also  accu- 
mulated there  wherever  high  land-masses  furnished  much  sediment. 


Fio.  1856.  —  SchemaUc  cross-section  through  the  Tertiary  Basia  of  Vienna. 
I,  Cr)«talline  rocks  of  the  Leithagebirge;  1,  Flysch  of  the  Wiener  Wald; 
3,  marine  Miocene  (Mediterranean  stage) ;  4,  br»ckish  U[^r  Miocene  (Sar- 
raatiaa  stage);  s,  Congeria  beds;  6,  Belvedere  grovebi  7,  Dfluvium  and 
Alluvium.    (After  Karrer.) 

At  that  time  most  of  northern  Europe  had  become  dry  land,  the 
great  Oligocene  seas  which  had  covered  it  having  withdrawn. 
Only  the  North  Sea  stretched  south  from  the  Arctic,  much  as  it 
does  to-day,  covering 
parts  of  Belgiiun  and 
the  Netherlands  but  not 
France.  England  and 
France  were  still  joined,, 
but  the  Atlantic  pene- 
trated part  way  into 
western  France,  extend- 
ing at  one  time  as  far  as 
Tours  and  Blois  on  the 
north  and  for  some  dis- 
tance into  Aquitania  on 
the  southwest,  as  shown 
by  the  marine  strata  in 
those  regions.  Else- 
where upon  the  dry  land, 
and  other  conti- 
nental sediments  were 
forming,  and  these  en- 
closed the  remains  of  the  mammals  and  other  land-animals  of 
the  period. 

The  Indian  Ocean  transgressed  in  Miocene  time  over  the  African 
coastal  region  and  northward  far  into  Persia  and  northeastern 
Turkey,  almost  to  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  which  were,  how- 


Fic.  1857.  —  Congeria  subglobosa.  Poutian 
{Upper  Miocene)  near  Modling,  L^wer  Austria. 
(After  Partsch  from  Haug.) 
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ever,  distinct  and  a  part  of  the  European  system  of  waters. 
Extensive  deposits  of  limestone  and  other  sediments,  called  the 
Supra~nummuliiic  formations,  were  deported  in  those  seas.  The 
final  evaporation  of  the  waters  gave  rise  to  great  salt  and  gypsum 
beds  in  Persia,  Armenia,  and  the  Trans-Indus  region,  including 
probably  those  of  the  Salt  Range  which  were  at  one  time  thought 
to  be  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  because  Cambrian  strata  rest  upon 
them,  apparently  by  overthrust.  Great  fluviatile  formations  also 
were  accumulating  at  that  time  in  northern  India,  and  they 
enclose  the  remuns  (A  vertebrates. 


Fio.    1858.  —  Palaogeographic  map  of  Europe,  showing  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  (black)  In  Pliocene  time.     (Original.) 

In  late  Miocene  time  the  seas  became  much  more  restricted  in 
Europe,  and  the  expanded  Caspian  and  Black  Sea  basins  be- 
came brackish  water  bodies,  in  which  the  pelecypod  Congeria 
(Fig.  1857)  was  especially  abundant.  This  continued  into  Pliocene 
time  (Fig.  1858),  while  over  the  Hungarian  Basin  extensive  fresh- 
water lakes  had  come  into  existence.  The  Apennines  had  begun  to 
rise,  but  the  greater  part  of  Italy  was  submerged  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  we  find  some  of  the  best 
"  marine  Pliocene  deposits.  The  latest  of  these,  the  Sicilian  (Fig, 
1859),  is  by  some  referred  to  the  Lower  Quaternary.  The  coastal 
lands  of  France  and  Spain  were  also  more  or  less  submerged. 
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It  was  at  that  period  that  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  first  came  into 
existence,  so  tliat  Spaic  broke  away  from  Morocco,  with  wliich  it 
was  united  up  to  that  time  (Fig.  164a,  p.  666),  The  Straits  of  Dover, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  open  until  much  later,  EngUnd  and 
France  still  being  joined  by  a  land  bridge.    The  North  Sea  still 


Fig.  1859.  —  Conglomeratic  sandstone  of  the  Plioceae  (SicQiui)  of  Fkanoi, 
near  Palermo,  Italy,  with  Cyprina  islandka,  Dosinia  Uneaia,  Ptclen  tuhclovalHs, 
PaUn  opercukwis.  etc.  (Xi).     (After  Haug.) 

covered  some  of  the  coastal  lands  including  southeastern  England, 
hut  so  far  as  we  know  the  Baltic  Sea  bad  not  yet  come  into  exist- 
ence. As  in  other  periods,  continental  deposits  accumulated  on 
many  parts  of  the  lands,  and  they  included  the  remains  of  the  land 
animals  and  plants  of  the  time. 

Neither  the  Indian  nor  the  Pacific  oceans  transgressed  far  over 
the  Asiatic  lands  in  Pliocene  time,  but  thick  continental  deposits  _ 
formed  at  that  period  in  many  parts  of  Asia. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 
LIFE  OF  THE  TERTIARY 

The  Tertiary  or  Cenozoic  is  preeminently  the  age  of  mammals, 
for  although  these  animals  appeared  in  the  Mesozoic,  they  were 
effectively  held  in  check 
by  the  ruling  class  of  that 
period,  the  reptiles.    Not 
until  the  great  dinosaurs, 
the     ichthyosaurs,     and 
pterosaurs    had    become 
wholly  extinct,  did  mam- 
malian life  set  out  on  the 
wonderful  career  of  differ- 
entiation   and     develop- 
ment which  quickly  raised         Fio.  1 860.  —  Fossil  leaf  of  the  sweet  gum 
it  to  the  rank  of  the  ruling      "ee  (Liquidambar),  flattened  and  preserved 
.  on  a  sldb   of   Green   River   shaJe.     Upper 

'yP*-  Palaocene,  Wyoming.     (U.  S.  G.  S.) 

The   plant  life  of   the 
Tertiary  had  practically  assumed  its  modern  aspect  (F^.  i860), 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  invertebrates.    Some  of  the  charac- 
teristic types  may  be  briefly  noted. 

Invektebsates 

Foraminifera.  —  Very  abundant  and  distinctive  is  Nummidites, 
which  is  confined  to  the  older  Tertiary  (Palsocene  to  Oligocenc) 
and  so  characteristic  of  it  that  this  division  is  called  the  Num- 
mulitic  Period.  The  form  and  structure  are  illustrated  in  Figs. 
i86i,  i86z.  Another  characteristic  type  of  similar  fonn,  vary- 
ing in  diameter  up  to  an  inch  or  more,  is  Orbitoides,  of  which  there 
are  several  subgenera  especially  characteristic  of  the  Oligocene 
and  early  Miocene.  They  are  distinguished  from  Nummuiites 
by  their  structure,  which  consists  of  a  median  plate  of  numerous 
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fine,  round  or  hexagonal  (LepidocycHna,  Fig.  1823  b-d)  or  quad- 
rangular {Ortkopkrapnina,  Fig.  18230)  chambers,  reinforced  on 
each  side  by  similar  layers  of  concentrically  arranged  cells'.    Other 


Fig.  1861.  —  NiumtttdUa  d.  tucasaaus,  partly  sectioned;  a, outer  or  dorsal 
margin;  t,  s«pt&;  d,  wall.  Eocene  of  Kressemberg.  Enlarged  several  tunes. 
(From  Bernard.) 

common  Foramlnifera,  mostly,  however,  with  greater  ranges,  are 
MiUola  {Biloctdina  (Fig.  1863),  Triloculina,  Sptroloculina  (Fig. 
1864),    Quinqueloculina),    the    discoid    Orbitolites,    the   elongate 


b  d 

Fio.   1863.  —  KummvliUs  nutnmularia.     a,  external  view;   b,  horizontal  sec- 
tion; c,  transverse  section,  much  enlarged;  d,  side  view.     (After  d'Orbigny.) 
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AveoUna,  which  resembles  Fusidina  of  the  Falteozoic  and  is 
especially  characteristic  of  the  European  Tertiary,  where  it  is 
often  rock-forming.  Among  other  fonns  are  the  disk-shaped 
Ampkistepna  (Fig.  1865)  and  the  few-^orled,  flat  Op^culitta 


01 


Fig.  1864.  —  SpkelecuUna  ba4en- 
Fic.  1S65. — BUocuitTia  inordinala,     tis,   a  Miocene    foTMniniferal    shell 
Miocene,  Baden.    Two  views  and  sec-      from    Baden,    two     views.      (Haas' 
tion;  edarged.  LcUJossiUen.) 


Fig.  1865.— y4»«^*iifep'«fl  lessom.  A,  B,  oppowte 
views;  C,  section  (a,  apertures;  b,  solid  a:dal  mass). 
A  characteristic  Miocene  foraminifer  (Leithakalk, 
Vienna),    enlarged    eight    diameters.    (After    Stun- 


Fig.  1866.  — r«f. 
binolia  sukata,  side 
and     ealicular    view, 

much  enlarged.  FiG.  1867. — Endapachm  maehirii.  Eocene.  <Aftei 
(After  d'Orbigny.)  d'Orbigny.) 

and  Heteroste^na,  which  appear  like  minute,  laterally  compressed 
nautiloid  shells.  These  types  are  as  a  rule  sufficient  to  identify 
Tertiary  strata. 
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Corals.  —  Some  of  the  characteristic  simple  types  are  TurbittoUa 
(Fig.  1866),  FlabeUum  {Fig.  1868  c,  d),  Platytrockus  (Fig.  1868  a,  b). 


Fio.  1868. — Tertiary  corals,  o,  b,  Plaiytrockus  stakai.  much  enlarged. 
Eocene  (Claiborne);  c,  FlabeUum  cuntijorme,  side  view;  d,  F.  Urchi,  calyi, 
Eocene  to  Oligocene  (Claiborne,  Jackson,  Vicksburg) ;  e,  Ocidina  misnssippi- 
eiwis,  Oligocene  (Vicksburg).     (I.  F.) 

and  Endopachus  (Fig.  1867},  besides  many  others.  The  compound 
corals  are  mostly  of  genera  still  living,  though  usually  of  distinct 
species.     (Oculina,  Fig.  1868  c  ;  Seplastrcea,  Fig.  18690),  etc. 


Fig.  1869.  —  Compound  corals  ot  the  Tertiary,      a,  Septatlraa  warykuidka. 
Upper  Miocene  (St.  Mary's) ;   b,  AstroMia  falmala,  Miocene.     (I.  F.) 

Brkchiopods  are  rare,  Terebratula  alone  being  widespread  (Fig. 

.870). 

Pelecypods.  —  This  class  is  abundantly  represented,  but  the 
genera  are  mainly  modem  ones.    Among  them  may  be  cited  for 
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Fig.  1870.  —  Tertbraiuia  grandis  (X|),  a  charactemtic  (Xigoccne  brachiopod. 


It 


1 

Fig.  1871.  —  Tertiary  pelecypods.  a,  b,  Isocariio  fraterna  (Xl),  exterior 
and  interior  views,  Miocene;  c,  Veneritardia  ptanicosla,  left  valve  (XJ), 
Eocene;  d,  V.  smilla,  right  valve  (Xi).  Eocene;  ',  f,  Venus  mercenaria,  in- 
terior and  enterior  views  (Xi),  Miocene  to  recent;  j,  k,  Glycimtru  idonea, 
interior  and  exterior  views  (XJ),  Eocene;  i,  Paten  madiionius,  left  valve 
(Xi),  Miocene;  j.  P.  chxiavensis,  left  valve  {X}),  Eocene;  k,  I,  Chama 
coitgregata,  bterior  of  left,  exterior  of  right  valves  <XD,  Miocene  to  recent; 
m,  PtcUn  morylandicui,  left  valve  (Xi),.Miocene.    (I.  F.) 
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their  frequency,  Pecten  {Fig.  1871  i,j),  Glyctmeris  (Fig.  1871  g.  A), 
Area,  Venmcardia  (Vig.  1871c,  li),  Venus  (Fig.  iSji  e,f),Cytherea, 
Chama  (Fig.  1S71  k,  I),  Cardium.  aad  Congeria  (Figs.- 1857,  1875}. 


Fig.  1873.  —  Cotigeria  coHglobaUt  (about  \  natural  size).    A,  anterior  vi 
ghowing  twisted  beaks ;  B,  interior  of  left  valve.     Pliocene  of  Europe. 
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GastiopodB  are  equally  numerous  and  characteristic,  though 
again  modem  genera  predominate.  Mention  may  be  made  for 
their  frequency  of  TvrriieUa  (Fig.  1874),  Ceritkium  (Fig3.  1875, 


n 
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Fig.  1874. — Tertiary  Tunitellas.  a,  Turrilella  cumberlatidia  (Xj),  Miocene; 
b,  T.  subannulata  (Xi]),  Oligocene- Pliocene)  c,  T.  plebeia  (XI),  Miocene; 
d,  T.  o^aJii(Xil), Pliocene;  f,  T.  peraOenuala  (Xi),  Pliocene;  /,  T.  aguis- 
triala  (XJ),  Miocene;  g,  T.  morloni  (X)),  Eocene;  A,  T.  itidenta  (Xi), 
Oligocene-Miocene.    (I.  F.) 

1876),  Fusus  (Figs.  1877,  1878),  Clavilithes  (Figs.  1880,  1881  a), 
Pynda  (Fig.  i88ii:),  Sycotypus  (Fig.  i88a),  Volutilithes  (F^. 
1883  d,  e),  Pleurotoma  (Figs.  1883  g,  1884  a),  £cpAwJ,  aiid  others. 
Also  the  fresh-water   forms   Pdudina    {Vivipara)    (Fig.    1885), 
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Fio.  iS7S-—CerUhium  FiG.  1876.— CwifWwM  Fig,  iS77. —  Fusiu 

serratum,  Eocene.  ffldrgori  toieuM,  Oligoceoe.     longirosirii,  Miocene. 


Fig.  1878.  — Pww  asper  (X  j)  with 
apicalportionfurtherenlarged(Xio).  FiG.    jS7g.  —  Falsiftuta 

A  charaeteristLc  Eocene  shell  of  the  meyeri.  Eocene.  Gulf  Coast 

Paris  and  London  basins.  of  North  America. 
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Fio.  iSSifl—       Fig.     iSftit.— 
Fic.   1880.  —  Clavilithes  sohnderi,   ClavUilhes  porii-    Leiosloma  buibijorms, 
a  gerontic  individual,  ooe-balf  nat-   iensis.      Eocene.    Eocene.     (Reduced.) 
ural  size;    Eocene.     London  Basin.    Paris    Basin. 
(After  Sowerby.)  (Reduced.) 


Fig.  1882.— S>eo- 

typus  Tugosta,   Mio- 

Fio.     1 881  d.  —      cene.    One-hali  nat- 

c.  — Pyrtda  rustkuh,      Ficula    relkulala,      ural    size.     Atlantic 

Miocene.  Miocene.  Coast  of  America. 
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Fic.  iBSj.  —  American  Tertiary  gastropods,  a,  Ecphora  Iricosiala  (')C\), 
Miocene;  b,  c,  Orthauiax  gabbi  (Xi),  Oligocene-Miocene;  d,  r,  ValulUMes 
ptlrosus  (xi).  Eocene;  f,DrUiia  limatula  (.Xi),  Miocene;  g,  PleuroUmta  bis- 
catenaria  (Xi),  Miocene.     (I.  F.) 


Fig.  1884  b.  —  Mdama  acheri,   Mio- 
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Physa,  and  Planorbis  (Fig.  18S6).  Cephalopoda  are  rare  ind  are 
represented  chiefly  by  Nautiloids  with  lobed  sutures  {Aturia, 
Fig.  1887). 


Fig.  1885.  —  Series  of  Paivdinas  { Vivipara)  from  the  Lower  PlioceDC  d^Kiuts 
of  Slavonk.  a,  Palvdina  ncumayri;  k,  P.  ITulotoma)  koanesi  from  the 
highest  beds;  b-i,  intermediate  forms,  showing  gradation,  from  the  inter- 
mediate beds.     (After  Neumaj^.) 

Among  the  Crustacea  the  crabs  or  brachyurian  decapods  are 
abundant  (Fig.  1SS8).  Insects  axe  numerous  and  of  modem  type. 
Famous  insect-bearing  formations  are  the  Oligocene  amber  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Lower  Miocene  lake  beds  of  Florissant,  Colorado 


^^ 


Fio.  1886.  —  Planorbis  nniUifomis,  a  very  variable  fresh-water  gastropiod  from 
the  Upper  Miocene  sands  of  Strinheim  in  WUrttemberg.    (Enlarged.) 


(Fig.  1889).  Echinoids  are  abundant  but  chiefly  of  the  irregular 
types,  common  genera  being  Linthia,  Maretia,  Conodypeus  (Fig, 
1890),  and  Eckinolampas  (Fig.  1891)  of  the  older,  and  ScvteUa 
and  Clypeaster  (Figs.  1892,  1893)  of  the  yoimger  Tertiary. 
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Fic.  18S7.  —  A  Tertiary  nautiloid,j4JHriai<inuseffii(X  A),  Eocene.  a-b,lnat 
and  lateral  views;  c.  rock  filling  between  two  septa,  showing  the  lobes  of  the 
suture,  and  the  funnel-form  siphunde.     (I.  F.) 


Fic.  1888. — HarpacUicarcinus pun4:tidaUis,EiKene;Viceatiaaai^  ii4, dorsal, 
B,  ventral  aspect,  a,  eye  sockets;  r,  rostrum;  8-20,  segments  of  body; 
mx,  marillac;  /,,  first  pair  of  thoracic  legs  with  clielx  (pincers)  s,  s';  ft-ft,  sec- 
ond to  fifth  pair  of  thoracic  legs;  Or"!,  abdominal. segments;  sttslt,  ster- 
nites.     One-third  natural  size.     (After  Steinmann.) 
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Fig,  1889.  — Tertiary  Insects  from , the  ottinct  Oli^oceae  lake  ol  Florissaiit, 
Colorado.  a,h,  Odoiuta  of  dra^n-Sies  (a,  SlenogoMphtu  carUlani,  left  fore- 
wins  (^i)i  ^1  Trkkxntmis  aliena,  right  wing  (X2);  c ,  d,  Coleoften  or 
beetles  ((,  Acaiyptus  obtusus  (X9);  d,  Cryptorrhynchuz  profusus  (Xg);  both 
from  the  Florissant  beds) ;  e-h,  Lepidoptera  or  butterflies  and  moths  («,  Pro- 
dryas  perseplume  (Xj);  /,  Jupiteria  charan  (Xl);  g,  Barbarolhea  fiorissanti 
(Xi);  h,  NympkaliUs  obscuriu  (Xii).     (I.  F.) 


Fio.  1890,  —  Conociypeus  conoideus,  less  than  one-half  natutal  size.     Eocene 
(Dummulitic  limestone),    a,  enlarged  madieporic  body  with  foui  genital 


—  Echinotampas  kieitti  (Xj).    Oligocene. 


Fig.  i8g2.  —  ClyP'<t^l*r  aUttoskilus  (XI).    Miocene. 


Fig.  iSgj.  —  Clypeasler  grandifiorus.    Miocene.   View  of  the  npper  mrftux 
denuded  of  the  ^prnes,  showing  the  petal-form  ambulacra,  and  view  of  tower 
surface,  showing  food  grooves  and  marginal  anal  opening..    (After  Desor.) 
834 
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The  Lower  VEkiEBRAXEs 

Under  this  head  we  shall  note  the  fishes,  amphihians,  reptiles, 
and  hirds. 

Sharks  were  abundant,  and  their  teeth  form  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  most  marine  Tertiary  deposits.    They  are  often  large,  up  to  6j 


Fic,  1894.  —  A  fossQ  fish  {Diplomyslus  deniaiui)  from  the  finely  laminated 
clays  of  the  Green  River  fonuation  (Upper  Pateocene)  io  Wyoming.  (U. 
S.  G.  S.) 

inches  long,  and  if  we  judge  hy  the  relative  size  of  teeth  and  length 
of  body  of  modem  sharks,  such  a  form  roust  have  been  70  or  80 
feet  m  length,  with  jaws  five  or  six  feet  in  width.  Bony  fishes 
(teleosts)  abounded  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  beautifully 


Fig.  1895.  —Opposite  sides  of  the  shield  of  a  Palaocene  turtle,  Ropiachelys 
tiongala,  from  the  TorrejoD  formation  of  San  Juan  County,  New  Mexico. 
(After  Gihnore.) 

preserved  specimens  being  found  in  the  Green  River  (Palseocene) 
shales  of  Wyoming  (Fig.  1894)  and  the  Tertiary  beds  of  Mt. 
Lebanon.  Amphibians  were  represented  by  dose  relatives  of  the 
existing  types,  and  so  were  the  snakes,  turtles  (Fig.  1895),  and 
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other  reptiles.  There  were,  of  course,  many  genera  which  are 
not  represented  by  modem  species.  Of  those  genera  which  are 
still  extant,  the  species  were,  as  a  rule,  distinct  in  Tertiary  time, 
but  the  distinctions  are  mostly  such  as  only  a  specialist  can  recog- 
nize. Remains  of  birds  have  also  been  found,  but  by  far  the  most 
characteristic  animals  of  the  Tertiary  were  the  mammals.  To 
these  we  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

• 

The  Mammals  of  the  Tertiary 

The  Archaic  Mammals 

The  dawn  of  Tertiary  time  reveals  the  presence  upon  our  earth 
of  mammals  which  had  already  become  highly  specialized  and 
adapted  to  various  habitats,  though  in  their  structure  they  retained 
niany  primitive  characters.  These  were  the  archaic  nuunmals 
with  extremely  small  brains,  simple,  triangular  teeth,  five-toed 
feet,  and  flat-footed  (plantigrade)  mode  of  progression.  They 
were  defective  in  mental  p)ower,  ill  adapted  in  tooth-structure 
for  the  effective  procurement  of  food,  and  in  general  not  well 
fitted  for  rapid  motion,  because  of  their  flat-footednass.  In  other 
respects,  however,  they  had  become  very  diverse,  simulating 
the  structural  characters  which,  in  the  higher  types,  characterize 
the  different  groups.  There  were  forms  resembling  bears,  cats, 
hyaenas,  rodents,  etc.,  but  these  were  not  ancestral  to  the  types 
they  resembled,  developing  rather  along  parallel  structure  lines. 
It  appears  that  they  represent  the  first  attempt  of  nature  to  develop 
insect-eating,  flesh-eating,  and  plant-eating  mammals,  animals  with 
claws,  and  animals  with  hoofs,  but  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
because  other  structures  were  not  developed  to  a  similar  degree. 
They  thus  represent  one  of  nature's  failures,  specialization  on  an 
insuflScient  foundation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  group 
disappeared,  though  some  of  the  peculiar  primitive  mammals  of 
Australia  and  America  may  be  the  descendants  of  these  early 
types  preserved  to-day  in  specially  favorable  "  asylums."  Such 
are  the  egg-laying  Echidna  and  Duckbill,  the  pouched  marsupials, 
(the  Australian  kangaroo  and  the  American  opossum),  the  in- 
sectivores,  which  are,  however,  already  very  modem  in  struc- 
ture and  among  which  the  hedgehogs,  moles,  and  shrews  may 
be  mentioned,  and  the  edentates,  such  as  the  ant-eaters,  sloths, 
and  armadiUos  of  South  America,  some  of  which  extend  as  far 
north  as  the  Southern  States. 
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The  archaic  mammals  of  the  tJder  Tertiary  are  primarily 
divided  into  the  following  orders  (Osborn) ; 

MARSUPIAUA  (pouched  mwnmals). 

MULTITUBERCUIATA,  PLAC1AULACID£. 

PLACENTAUA  (placental  raammab). 
iNSEcnvoBA  (not  as  yet  positively  ideDtified  b  the  Palaocene). 
T«NioDONTA,  edentates  with  enameled  teeth. 
CaEODONTA,  archaic  families  of  carnivores. 
CottDYLASTHKA,  primitive,  ligbt-Umbed,  cursorial  ungulates. 
AUBLVPODA,  archaic,  typically  heavy-limbed,  slow-moving  ungulates. 

The  Multituberculata  began  in  the  Triassic  and  have  already  been 
noted  {p.  777).  The  Creodonts,  or  primitive  flesh-eaters,  differed 
in  many  respects  from  the  carnivores,  e.g.,  in  the  possession  of  a 


FtG.  1S96.  —  Restoration  of  a  primitive  light-limbed,  odd-toed  (perissodactyl), 
hoofed  mammal  or  ungulate  Phcnacodus,  one  of  the  Condylarthra  which  sur- 
vived to  the  end  of  Lower  Eocene  time.  It  was  a  contemporary  of  EoHppus, 
living  in  the  region  of  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  Wyoming,  in  the  drier  portions  of  the 
country  as  indicated  by  the  slender  feet.  (Courtesy  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.) 

small  brain  and  a  high  median  crest  on  the  cranium,  less  specialized 
teeth,  etc.  They  include  bear-like,  dog-like,  otter-like,  cat-like, 
and  other  types.  Probably  only  one  of  the  six  or  more  tribes 
gave  rise  to  the  modem  carnivores,  the  others  dying  out,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  early  Tertiary  all  had  disappeared.    The  Con- 
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dylarthra  were  primitive,  hoofed  animak  living  on  plant-food  and 
adapted  to  rapid  locomotion.  One  of  them,  Phetuicedus  (Fig. 
1896),  from  the  Wasatch  beds,  has  much  the  character  of  the  still 
unknown  five-toed  ancestral  horse,  but  is  too  highly  specialized  in 
other  directions.  It  represents,  so  tospeak,  the  first  attempt  in  the 
development  of  the  horse  type — but  the  attempt  proved  a  failure. 
Some  of  the  andent,  short-footed  ungulates  or  amblypods 
reached  great  size  and  bulk,  as,  for  example,  Corypkodon,  some 
spedes  of  which  were  as  large  as  modem  oxen.    They  were  un- 


Fic.   1897.  —  Eobatiitus  {laxohphodas)  intens,  Washakie  group  (Bridger, 
Upper  Eoceoe),  Wyoming,  skeleton,  -^  natural  siz«.     (From  Steinmaiin.) 

wieldy  creatures  with  short,  powerful  legs  and  spreading  feet, 
while  the  head  was  large  and  flat,  without  horns,  but  with  huge 
canine  teeth  or  tusks  and  with  a  most  diminutive  brain.  Still 
more  sf>ecialized  was  Dinoceras  or  Uintatherium  (Eobasileus)  of 
elephantine  body  and  limb  and  with  a  grotesquely  low,  flat  skull 
bearing  a  pair  of  horns  upon  the  nose  and  two  more  pairs  of  different 
character  farther  back  (Figs.  1897,  1898).  The  upper  jaw  was 
furnished  with  two  huge  tusks  or  canine  teeth,  sabre-like  tn  some  and 
spear-like  in  other  spjecies. 

The  Modernized  Types  of  Mammals 
While  the  archaic  mammals  flourished  in  Europe  and  America, 
their  territory  was  invaded  by  the  higher  or  modernized  tj^w  of 
mammal,  which  had  meanwhile  arisen,  probably  in  the  region 
around  the  North  Pole,  which  then  had  a  much  nulder  climate. 
From  this  center.  North   America   and   Eurasia  were   invaded 
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almost  simulta.neou5ly.  Because  of  their  greater  adaptability  to 
varying  conditions,  these  new  Immigrants  soon  produced  a  variety 
of  new  types  and,  by  virtue  of  their  better  organization,  soon  forced 
the  older  and  more  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  territory 
.  to  yield  the  ground  and  finally  encompassed  their  destruction. 
Other  centers  in  which  mammalian  life  developed  in  the  Tertiary 
were  South  America  on  the  one  band,  and  Africa  on  the  other, 


Fig.  1898.  —  RestoratioD  of  a  prinutive  four-homed,  hoofed  mamnud 
(Eobaiileui),  the  last  of  the  race  of  amblypods  or  heavy-limbed,  archaic  niun- 
mals.  rThey  were  characteristic  of,  and  confined  to,  the  Eocene,  EobaiUeta 
surviving  to  the  Upper  Eocene.  To  the  right,  a  male  with  large  homs  and 
tusks;  to  the  left,  a  female  with  small  homs  and  tusks.  (Courtesy  of  American 
Museum  of  Natui^  History.) 

and  their  descendants  migrated  northward  and  mingled  with  the 
animals  of  northern  origin.  From  the  north  apparently  came 
the  flesh-eaters  or  carnivores,  the  gnawers  or  rodents  (mice,  rats, 
squirrels),  the  lemurs,  the  odd-toed  ungulates  or  [Krissodactyla 
(horses,  tapirs,  rhinoceros),  the  even-toed  ungulates  or  artio- 
dactyla  (pigs,  camels,  deer,  giraffes,  antelopes,  sheep,  cattle,  etc.) 
and  others.  Africa  appears  to  have  been  the  original  home  of  the 
mastodons  and  elephants,  and  of  some  of  the  aquatic  manmials  such 
,  dugonp,  primitive  whales,  etc.     In  South  America 
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finally^  arose  the  opossums,  ant-eaters,  sloths,  and  armadillos, 
some  of  which  penetrated  to  North  America  in  Tertiary  or  early 
Quaternary  tune.  Two  periods  of  migration  between  South  arid 
North  America  are  recognized  —  the  Palaeocene  or  basal  Eocene 
(also  perhaps  late  Cretaceous)  and  the  Pliocene. 

In  the  early  Tertiary,  the  mammal  life  of  North  America  and 
western  Europe  passed  through  similar  phases.  The  first  stage, 
according  to  Osbom,  comprised  the  archaic  phase  of  the  Palaeo- 
cene ;  the  second,  a  long  phase,  in  which  the  archaic  and  modem 
mammals  of  the  Lower  Eocene  intermingled ;  the  third,  a  very 
prolonged  period  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Eocene,  in  which 
Europe  and  North  America  were  widely  separated  and  each  of  the 
ancestral  types  of  mammals  underwent  an  independent  evolution. 
This  was  followed  in  Oligocene  time  by  a  phase  in  which  the  animal 
life  of  western  Europe  and  North  America  was  reunited.* 

Again,  in  Miocene  time  a  further  wave  of  European  mammalian 
life  swept  over  North  America,  including  the  advance  wave  of 
the  great  order  Proboscidea,  einbracing  both  mastodons  and  ele- 
phants, which  appear  to  have  originated  in  Africa  or  in  southern 
Asia.  During  the  entire  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs  there  is 
more  or  less  unity  of  evolution  between  North  America,  Europe, 
and  Asia,  but  it  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  in  mid-Pliocene 
time,  when  a  wave  of  South  American  life  entered  North  America, 
certain  very  highly  characteristic  forms  of  North  American  mam- 
mals (camels,  etc.)  entered  Europe.  In  late  Pliocene  and  early 
Pleistocene  time,  the  grandest  epoch  of  mammalian  life  was  reached ; 
certain  great  orders  like  the  proboscidians  and  the  horses,  with 
very  high  powers  of  adaptation,  as  well  as  of  migration,  spread  over 
every  continent  except  Australia.* 

The  modernized  mammals  include  the  following  groups  besides 
the  insectivores,  which  are  considered  by  some  as  survivors  of  the 
archaic  types. 

1.  Camivora  —  or  true  flesh-eaters. 

2.  Rodentia  —  or  gnawing  animals. 

3.  Perissodactyla  —  or  odd-toed  ungulates. 

4.  Artiodactyla  —  or  even-toed  ungulates. 

5.  Proboscidea  —  elephants  and  mastodons. 

6.  Cetacea  and  Sirenia  —  whales  and  sea-cows. 

7.  Primates  —  lemurs,  monkeys,  apes,  and  man. 

»  Origin  and  EwluUon  of  Life,  H.  F.  Osbom,  p.  261.       •  Osbom,  loc.  cii^  p.  362. 
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Carnivores 

These  mdude  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  civet,  raccoon,  and  seal  tribes, 
both  living  and  extinct  representatives.  The  dogs  (including 
wolves  and  foxes)  appeared  simultaneously  in  Europe  and  North 
America  in  the  late  Eocene,  but  in  each  continent  they  were 
represented  by  different  genera.  These  may  have  been  developed 
from  a  common  ancestor  in  the  northern  home  and,  migrating 
in  opposite  directions,  may  each  have  undergone  a  different 
development.  Modern  domestic  dogs  and  wolves  seem  to  have 
been  developed  from  the  American  stock,  which  •  then  migrated  to 
Asia  by  the  Behring  Strait  land-bridge.  There  it  flourished,  while 
the  American  forms  died  out.  When  the  true  dog  genus  (Cams) 
had  arisen,  it  spread  to  Europe  in  the  late  PUocene,  then  to  Africa, 
and  finally  back  to  America,  reaching  the  home  of  its  extinct 
ancestors  in  Pleistocene  time. 

Meanwhile  in  Europe  there  developed  dogs  with  many  bear- 
like characters,  and  these  became  the  dominant  carnivores  of  the 
Old  World  in  Miocene  time  before  the  true  dogs  or  wolves  (Cams) 
and  the  true  cats  (Felts)  had  reached  Europe,  though  saber-tooths 
(MacJuBTodus)  were  already  existing  there.  These  giant  bear- 
like dogs  died  out  in  Europe  when  the  true  wolves  appeared. 

Cats  are  known  first  from  Asia,  whence  they  spread  over  the 
entire  world  with  the  exception  of  Madagascar  and  Australia.  The 
race  falls  naturally  into  two  great  divisions,  the  biting  cats  (lions, 
tigers,  pumas,  etc.,  and  domestic  cats)  and  the  saber- tooths.  The 
latter  developed,  in  the  upper  jaw,  enormous  stabbing  canine  teeth, 
which  could  pierce  the  toughest  hides  of  the  contemporaneous 
herbivores  (Figs.  1946,  1947,  p.  893). 

Both  groups  of  cats  appeared  simultaneously  in  western  Europe 
and  North  America  in  Oligocene  time  and  continued  to  develop 
along  parallel  lines  in  both  continents.  Both  saber-tooths  and 
the  great  cats  (lions,  tigers,  leopards)  became  extinct  in  North 
America  in  comparatively  recent  times  (Pleistocene),  though  small 
cats  (jaguars,  pumas,  lynxes)  continue  to  exist  to  the  present.  In 
the  Old  World,  too,  the  saber-tooths  became  extinct  after  the 
appearance  of  man,  but  the  great  cats  continued  to  live  in  Asia, 
whence  they  migrated  to  Africa. 

The  bears  were  probably  descended  from  early  dog-like  ancestors, 
but  their  full  history  is  stiU  unknown.    The  oldest  bears  are 
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found  in  the  Miocene  rocks  of  the  Old  World,  but  these  creatures 
apparently  did  not  reach  North  America  until  Pliocene  time.  They 
are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  seals,  sea-lions,  and  walruses  represent  a  remarkable  adap- 
tation of  the  carnivores  to  an  aquatic  life,  in  which  the  arms  and 
legs  are  modified  into  fins.  In  company  with  the  bears  they  lack 
the  characteristic  flesh-cutting  cheek,  or  camassial,  teeth  which 
distinguish  the  jaws  of  typical  carnivores.  The  seals  and  their 
relatives  probably  arose  from  land  carnivores  in  the  later  part  of 
the  early  Tertiary. 


The  Hoofed  Mammals  or  Ungulates 

Two  distinct  groups  of  hoofed  animals  are  recognized :  those  in 
which  the  toes  on  each  foot  are  even  numbered,  either  4  or  2  as 
in  the  pigs,  hippopotamuses,  camels,  giraffes,  deer,  antelopes,  sheep, 
goats,  oxen,  etc.,  and  those  in  which  they  are  of  an  odd  number 
(S»  3>  <^r  i)  as  in  tapirs,  rhinoceroses,  and  horses.  The  former  are 
called  Artiodaciyla  and  the  latter  Pertssodadyla.  The  even-toed 
t3^e  is  often,  though  not  always,  characterized  by  paired  horns, 
which  are  typically  wanting  in  the  odd-toed  types,  though  a 
single  one,  or  two  unpaired  horns,  may  exist,  as  in  the  rhinoceros. 

Both  of  these  groups  are  derived  from  ancestors  with  five  toes 
on  each  foot,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  toes  can  be  corre- 
lated with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  progression  from  plantigrade 
(flat-footed)  or  dtgitigrade,  walking  uf)on  the  toes,  to  an  unguligrade 
mode  of  progression,  where  the  animal  has  raised  itself  upon  the 
tips  of  the  toes  in  order  to  attain  greater  swiftness  in  running. 
Because  of  this,  the  shorter  toes  were  seldom  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  so  became  aborted.  This  in  one  group  began  with  the 
first  and  fifth,  then  followed  the  second  and  fourth,  until  only  the 
middle  or  third  one  remains,  as  in  the  modem  horse.  In  the 
other  group  the  first  toe  or  finger  (thumb)  was  lost,  then  the  second 
and  fifth  became  reduced,  until  finally  only  the  third  and  fourth 
remained,  as  in  modern  cattle.  Corresponding  changes  took  place 
in  the  bones  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  this  being  in  the  odd-toed 
forms  primarily  a  reduction  until  only  vestiges  remained  (splint 
bones  of  the  horse),  while  in  the  even- toed  types  there  was  further 
the  union  of  the  two  middle  bpnes  of  the  foot  into  a  solid  "  cannoii* 
bone," 
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Ariiodaayla  or  Even-Toed   Ungulates 
This  order  includes  the  following  existing  types : 
I.   Pigs,  peccaries,  and  hippopotamuMS. 
X.   Camels,  Uamas,  and  chevrotains. 

3.  Giraffes,  deer,  and  prong-horn  antelopes. 

4.  True  antelopes,  sheep,  goats,  musk-oxen  and  cMtk. 

We  shall  briefly  note  the  characters  and  geological  history  of 
some  of  these. 

Hgs,  Peccaries,  Hippopotamoses,  etc.  —  The  least  specialized  of 
the  even-toed  ungulates  are  the  pigs,  which  arose  in  Europe,  and 
the  peccaries,  which  are  of  American  origin.  The  foot  of  the  pig  is 
short  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  group,  while  only  the  first 
digit  is  lost,  though  the  sec- 
ond and  fifth  have  been  re- 
duced until  they  serve  only 
the  purposes  of  supplemen- 
tary toes,  the  main  weight 
of  the  animal  resting  upon 
the  third  and  fourth  digits, 
which  are  correspondingly 
enlarged  (Fig.  1899). 

The  home  of  pigs  ^nd  pec- 
caries was  probably  in  Asia 
in  Eocene  time,  one  group 
migrating  to  Europe,  the 
other  to  North  America  by 
way  of  the  Behring  Strait 
-  land-bridge.  Many  branches 
of  pigs  developed  in  Europe 
during  Tertiary  time,  but  all 
except  a  few  became  extinct, 
one  of  the  surviving  lines  terminating  in  the  wild  pig  and  boar 
and  the  domestic  pig  of  to-day.  The  wild  pig  first  appeared 
in  the  Upper  Miocene  deposits  of  the  Old  World,  migrating  to 
the  East  Indies  and  to  North  and  East  Africa  in  Pliocene 
time.  "  Domestication  by  primitive  man  probably  occurred  in 
Asia,  and  as  man  spread  over  the  world  he  carried  with  him  this 
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Fig.  1899. — Fore-feet  of  artiodactyb. 
A,  pig,  Sui  scro/a;  B,  red  deer,  Cernu 
dapkui;  C,  camel,  Camelus  baclrianas. 
The^e  sho«  the  progres^ve  reduction  in 
the  number  of  lateral  digits.  The  first 
is  lost  in  all;  digits  1  and  j  are  small 
in  the  deer,  forming  the  dew-claws; 
in  the  camel  they  have  disappeared  en- 
tirely, only  digits  3  and  4  remaining. 
(After  Flower.) 
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very  important  member  of  his  primitive  household.  Eventually 
the  pig  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Europeans,  and  from  these 
introduced  domestic  types  our  own  wild  or  feral  pigs  were  derived." 
The  peccaries,  the  early  American  members  of  the  pig  tribe,  arrived 
here  from  Asia  probably  in  Oligoceoe  time,  and  now  range  from 
Texas  to  Patagonia.  America  had,  however,  its  peculiar  pig-like 
animals  in  Tertiary  time,  which,  like  true  pigs  and  peccaries,  prob- 


FiG.  igoo.  —  Restoration  of  giant  pigs,  Elolkerium  {Enteh>doats),  which  were 
common  in  the  Middle  Olijjocene  of  Europe  and  America.  They  had  atitud  . 
\eiii  and  elongated  skulls  and  the  entire  body  was  of  larger  proportions  than  in 
the  pifiR  of  to-day.    ((Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

ably  originated  in  Asia,  but  had  their  chief  development  in  this 
country.  These  were  the  giant  elotheres  and  the  cud-chewing  swine 
or  oreodonts.  The  elotheres  or  enlelodonis  blossomed  out  into  a 
number  of  evolutional  lines,  all  of  which,  however,  became  extinct 
in  Miocene  time.  With  many  characters  of  the  wild  boar,  they 
joined  the  long  head  and  stilted  legs,  suggestive  of  the  horse,  and  the 
thick  neck  of  the  rhinoceros  (Fig.  1900).  The  oreodonts  had  a  more 
slender  neck,  and  the  head  was  field  more  erect,  while  the  feet  were 
primitive,  retaining  four  functional  toes  with  a  vestige  of  a  fifth 
(the  first,  as  usually  counted)  in  the  fore-foot  or  hand.    Their 
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teeth  were  a  combination  of  the  conical  cusps  of  the  pig  and  the 
crescent-shaped  ridges  of  the  typical  and  chewing  ungulates.  In 
size  they  were  seldom  larger  than  a  sheep.  They  first  appeared 
in  the  American  Eocene,  and  did  not  become  extinct  until  Lower 
Pliocene  time.  The  final  members  of  the  group  had  developed  a 
flexible  upper  lip  and  in  some  cases  a  short  proboscis,  like  that  of 
the  elephant.  These  later  forms  probably  led  a  semi-aquatic  life, 
though  most  of  the  oreodonts  were,  animals  of  the  plains. 

Most  grotesque  of  all  modern  mammals  is  undoubtedly  the  hippo- 
potamus, or  "  horse  of  the  rivers."  This  is  a  derivative  of  the 
European  swine,  and  though  confined  to  Africa  to-day,  it  ranged 
over  Europe  and  Asia  in  Pliocene  time. 

Camels.  —  To-day  camels  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  where 
they  are  represented  by  the  one-humped  Arabian  camel  or  drome- 
dary, and  the  two-humped  Bactrian  camel  of  Central  Asia.  There 
is,  however,  a  South  American  humpless  camel,  the  llama,  with 
two  wild  and  two  domesticated  species  (llama  and  alpaca),  but 
the  race  is  to-day  unknown  in  North  America  except  by  intro- 
duction. This  country  was,  however,  the  cradle  of  camel  life  in 
the  Tertiary,  and  from  here  they  spread  to  Asia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  remains  of  the  oldest  known  camel  {Proiylopus)  were 
obtained  from  the  Upper  Eocene  rocks  of  North  America.  It 
was  of  the  size  of  a  jack-rabbit  and  had  44  teeth,  whereas  the 
modern  camel  has  only  34, 16  in  the  upper  and  18  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  fore-legs  of  the  oldest  camel  were  much  shorter  than  the  hinder 
ones,  and  the  bones  of  the  lower  fore-leg  were  distinct  and  com- 
plete, unlilie  their  condition  in  modem  camels.  The  fore-feet 
had  four  digits,  the  two  outer  ones  shorter  but  still  functional, 
whUe  in  the  hind-foot  the  two  outer  toes,  though  present,  were 
useless.  The  bones  of  the  fore-foot,  too,  were  stiU  separated. 
The  progress  of  foot  development  of  the  camel  consisted  in  the 
further  reduction  and  final  loss  of  the  lateral  digits  and  in  the 
elongation  of  the  two  median  bones  of  the  fore-foot  and  their 
union  into  a  "cannon-bone."  The  animals  also  progressively 
increased  in  size. 

In  the  Oligocene,  camels  of  the  size  of  a  modern  sheep  were 
abundant  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  elsewhere 
west  of  Oregon.  Their  lateral  toes  were  by  that  time  reduced 
to  mere  nodules  and  wholly  useless;   the  bones  of  the  lower 
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fore-leg  had  united  and  the  smaller  bone  of  the  hind-leg  (fibula) 
had  nearly  disappeared,  these  changes  making  for  greater  rigidity 
of  limb  structure.  The  camels  now  divided  into  three  branches, 
two  of  which  became  extinct  after  a  while.  The  third  again 
divided  in  the  Pleistocene,  one  branch  migrating  into  South 
America,  where  it  gave  rise  to  the  llamas  (Auchenia),  the  other 
entering  Asia,  where  the  two  modem  species  survive,  while  all 
the  North  American  species  had  become  extinct,  partly  perhap^s 
because  of  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period,  which  did  not  affect  Asia 
or  South  America.  * 

Ruminants.  —  These  animals  chew  the  cud,  an  operation  familiar 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  domestic  cattle.  The 
group  includes  the  solid-homed  or  antlered  deer  and  the  giraffe, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hollow-homed  ruminants  (antelopes, 
sheep,  goats,  and  bovines),  on  the  other.  The  antlers  are  formed 
as  a  modification  of  tme  bone,  and  are  shed  annually,  being  renewed 
in  a  few  months.  The  true  horns  are  permanent,  consisting  of  a 
hollow  horn,  a  modification  of  the  skin,  inclosing  a  bony  core.  In 
all  of  these  animals  the  fused  bones  of  the  feet  (3d  and  4th  meta- 

podials)  form  a  very  long  cannon- 
bone,  ending  in  two  digits,  while  in 
the  deer  two  supplementary  digits 
(2d  and  4th)  are  represented  by  the 
"  dew-claws  "  used  in  some  species 
(reindeer  and  caribou)  in  walking  on 
soft,  mossy  ground.  In  other  words, 
the  modem  deer  has  not  progressed 
so  far  in  the  development  of  the  f oot- 
stmcture  as  has  the  camel  or  the 
bovines  (ox,  cow,  buffalo),  being  in 
this  respect  even  less  advanced  than 
the  ancestral  camel  of  the  Eocene 
(Protylopus),  Because  of  the  long 
cannon-bones,  the  wrist  and  ankle  of 
the  mminants,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
camel  and  the  horse,  are  found  near 
the  middle  of  the  visible  part  of  the 
fore  and  hind-legs,  the  elbow  and  knee  being  close  to  the  body. 
The  antlers  of  the  male  deer  or  stag  (in  the  reindeer  and  caribou 
they  are  also  developed  in  the  female),  increase  in  complexity  from 


Fig.  1901. — Antlers  of :  a,  Cer- 
ims  {PakRomeryx)  eleganSy  Mio- 
cene, Sansan;  6,  C.  (Pal.) 
anoceruSy  Upper  Pliocene,  Ep- 
pelsheim;  c,  C.  matheroni, 
Upper  Pliocene,  Mt.  Luberon; 
df  C.  martialiSy  Pliocene,  St.  Mar- 
tial. (All  about  ^  natural  size.) 
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year  to  year  by  the  addition  of  new  prongs.  In  the  first  year 
only  frontal  protuberances  (fossets)  are  developed  In  the  second 
year  the  antlers  are 
simple  spikes,  and 
in  the  third  a  prong 
appears,  after  which 
a  second  and  third 
prong  appear  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth 
years,  respectively, 
the  number  con- 
tinuing to  mcrease 
yearly.     This  com- 

plexity  paralleU  that  ^^  ,^^  _ ^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^ ^  ^^^^ 
developed       during  ^),  upper  Pliocene,  VaUey  of  the  Arno. 

the    history  of   the 

deer  tribe  as  a  whole  (Figs.  1901, 1902).  Thus  the  adult  deer  of  the 
Middle  Miocene  had  only  two  prongs  to  its  antlers,  that  of  the 
Upper  Miocene  three,  of  the  Lower  Pliocene  four,  while  still  more 
recent  forms  had  five  prongs.  These  successive  ancestral  antler 
characters  are  therefore  repeated  in  the  individual  development  of 
the  modem  deer. 

Ferissodactyla  or  Odd-toed  Ungulates 
This  division  includes  the  following  families:  i,  Paleotheres; 
3,  Horses;  3,  Titanotheres;  4,  Tapirs;  5,  Lophiodonts;  6,  Hyra- 
codonts;  7,  Rhinoceroses;  and  8,  the  peculiar  aberrant  Chalico- 
theres.  A  few  of  these  may  be  noted  more  fully. 
;  Palteotheres.  —  Among  the  bones  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries 
of  Paris  and  vicinity  were  those  of  a  peculiar  animal  which  possessed 
characters  of  the  modem  horse  and  the  tapir.  These  animals,  to 
which  the  name  Palaotherium  has  been  applied,  lived  only  during 
the  older  Tertiary,  dying  out  in  Oligocene  time  and  apparently 
leaving  no  descendants.  The  Palaeotheres  were  browsing  animals, 
and  they  had  a  short  proboscis,  or  upper  lip,  modified  into  a 
grasping  organ,  as  in  modern  tapirs.  The  teeth  were  like  those 
of  the  extinct  forest-horse  of  America  and,  as  in  that  animal,  both 
fore  and  hind  limbs  were  furnished  with  three  toes. 

Horses.  —  Present  indications  point  to  America  as  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  horse,  though  horses  were  not  living  in  America  when 
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it  was  discovered  by  the  white  man.  There  is,  however,  a  form 
{Hyracothenum)  found  in  the  London  clays  (Upper  Palseocene), 
which  is  more  primitive  in  some  respects  than  the  earliest  known 
American  horse.    The  principal   types  may  he   briefly   noted: 


Fic.  1903.  —  Restoration  of  the  Paliocene  horse,  Eokippus,  with  th^^uQ 
of  ft  modern  horse  for  comparison  of  size.  (Courtesy  of  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.) 

Eohippus,  the  dawn  horse  (Fig.  1903)  from  the  Palfeocene  (Wa- 
satch) of  western  North  America.  This  was  a  small,  graceful 
animal,  about  a  foot  in  height,  with  arched  back,  short  head  and 
neck,  and  legs  of  moderate  length.  In  the  fore-foot  the  last  four 
digits  were  functional,  while  the  first  was  represented  only  by  a 
"  splint  bone."  In  the  hind-foot  only  three  toes  (ad  and  4th)  were 
functional,  the  fifth  being  represented  by  a  splint  and  the  first 
only  by  an  occasional  remnant.  The  progress  of  foot  development 
in  the  succeeding  members  of  the  horse  tribe  was  the  progressive 
reduction  in  size  of  the  lateral  digits  until  they  disappeared  as 
toes,  while  the  bones  of  the  feet  have  been  reduced  until,  in  the 
modem  horse,  they  are  represented  only  by  the  "  splint  bones " 
(Figs.  1904-1905). 
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The  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  (radius  and  ulna)  and  of  the  shin 
(tibia  und  fibula)  are  ^till  distinct  in  Eohippas,  but  in  succeeding 
forms  one  of  each  (ulna  of  the  arm,  fibula  of  the  leg)  becomes 
reduced  and  finally  disappears.     As  a  result,  the  rotary  power  of 
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arm  and  leg  is  lost,  but  greater  rigidity,  necessary  for  fleetness,  is 
gained.  Eohippus  gave  rise  to  the  Eocene  Orokipfms  (Fig. 
1907),  in  which  the  structure  of  the  foot,  though  still  four-toed, 
has  advanced  by  loss  of  the  splint  which  represents  the  fifth  digit 
of  the  hind-foot,  and  the  decrease  in  size  of  the  fifth  digit  of  the 
fore-foot.    The  teeth,  also,  are  more  specialized.    Epikippus  is 


Fig.  1905.  —  A  series  of  restorations  of  the  horses  from  the  Palaeocene  to  the 
Quaternary,  showing  form  and  relative  size.  At  the  bottom  are  (a)  Eohippus 
(on  the  left)  and  (b)  Proiarohippus  (on  right)  (Palaeocene) ;  next  above  these 
(c)  is  Mesohipptis]  then  (d)  Hypohippus  and  (e)  N eohippus.  At  the  top  arc 
(/)  Hippidium  (on  right)  and  (g)  Equus  scoUi  (on  left). 


the  next  member,  from  the  Upper  Eocene  (Uinta  formation). 
It  still  has  four  fingers  and  three  toes,  but  the  middle  digit  is  very 
much  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  lateral  ones.  In  the  Oligocene 
rocks,  the  remains  of  Mesokippus  (Figs.  1905  c,  1908,  1909)  and 
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Fig.  1906. —The  four-toed  horse  ProtoroMppui  of  the  P&beocene  (Wind  River). 
(Courtesy  of  AinericaD  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 


Fig.  1907.  —  Stelelon  of  the  Eocene  (lower  Bridger)  horse,  OrolUppus. 
This  horse  was  small,  had  four  dJKtts  on  the  lore-foot,  and  was  adapted  to  rapid 
running.  It  was  a  contemporary  of  the  early  tiCanotheres  and  the  primitive 
diinoca-oses.    (Courtesy  of  American  Muswra  of  ^fatural  History.) 


852 
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Miokippus  are  found  carrying  the  development  a  step  further. 
Both  these  horses  had  three  toes  on  fore-  and  hind-feet,  the  fifth 


Eto.  1908.  —  Skelelon  ot  the  three-toed.  Lower  CHigocene  borse,  MaoMfpm. 
(Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Katural  Histoiy.) 

being  represented  by  a.  splint  and  the  first  wholly  absent.    This 
was  also  the  condition  of  the  Miocene  horses,  MerycMppus  (Fig- 


Fic.  190Q.  —  Mesokippus,  the  three-toed,  Lower  OlEgocene  horse  of  delicate 
profiortions  with  long,  slender  limbs  permitting  great  speed  in  numiug  on  the 
plains.  To  the  right  of  the  picture  is  shonii  the  agile,  saber-tooth  cat,  Dinktii. 
(Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 
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1904)  and  Protokippus,  together  with  several  lateral  branches 
which  became  extinct,  one  of  them  having  reached  Europe.  The 
riief  modification  of  the  foot  of  these  three-toed  horses  of  the 
Oligocene  and  Miocene  was  in  the  increase  in  size  of  the  middle 
and  the  decrease  of  the  lateral  toes.  The  tooth  structure  also 
steadily  advanced  in  complexity  and  the  animal  continued  to 
increase  in  size. 

Protokippus  gave  rise  to  the  Pliocene  PUohippus  (Fig.  1904),  the 
direct  ancestor  of  Equus,  and  also  to  two  other  forms,  one  of 
which,  Hyparion,  migrated  to  Europe,  where  it  became  extinct. 


while  another  ( Hippidium,  Fig.  1905) ,  migrating  to  South  America, 
left  descendants  which  continued  into  the  Pleistocene  and  then  died 
out.  These  Pliocene  horses  had  become  one-toed,  but  not  to  the 
extent  seen  in  the  modem  horse.  The  lateral  toes  still  remained 
as  functionless  "  dew-claws." 

Equus,'lht  true  horse,  with  the  lateral  toes  represented  only  by 
splints  and  with  highly  complicated  teeth,  arose  in  the  late  Plio- 
cene and  migrated  both  to  South  America  and  to  Eurasia.  It 
lived  until  the  Pleistocene,  when  it  became  extinct  in  both  North 
and  South  America,  but  continued  in  Eurasia.  From  the  sur- 
vivors of  these,  the  modem  horses  have  been  derived  and  have 
been  introduced  by  man  all  over  the  world.  They  have,  in  some 
cases,  again  become  wild  or  feral,  as  in  western  North  America  and 
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in  South  America,  where  horses  were  introduced,  in  Buenos  Ayres 
in  1537,  and  rapidly  spread,  so  that  in  forty  years  they  had 
extended  their  range  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

In  its  Asiatic  asylum,  and  in  North  Africa,  the  horse  gave  rise 
to  several  special  groups,  such  as  the  ass,  the  zebra,  and  others, 
some  of  which  have  again  been  widely  distributed  by  man. 

Titanotheres.  —  These  animals,  too,  represented  a  distinctively 
American  type  of  odd-toed  ungulates,  confined  to  the  early  Ter- 
tiary. They  belong  to  one  of  many  groups  of  mammals  which 
rapidly  rose  to  high  specialization  and  dominance  and  as  r^idly 
suffered  decline  and  total  extinction.    These  animals  (Figs.  1910, 


Fio.  rgii.  —  Restorations  of  Oligocene  titanotheres.    (After  Osbom.)    (Coor- 
tesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

1911)  were  clumsy-bodied,  with  short,  stout  legs,  a  flattened  head 
generally  bearing  horns,  and  with  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
modem  rhinoceros,  to  which,  however,  they  were  only  distantly 
related.  Their  leg  and  foot  structure  remained  primitive,  the  two 
bones  of  the  forearm  and  lower  leg  continuing  distinct,  while  the 
toes  were  all  functional.  The  head  was  perhaps  the  most  peculiar 
part  of  the  animal,  the  roof  of  the  skull  being  flattened  and,  in  a 
highly  specialized  member,  the  BrorUotherium  (Fig.  1912),  bearing 
a  large  bifurcating  and  flattened  horn  on  the  top  of  the  nose. 
The  earlier  members  of  the  group  were  small  animals  without 
horns,  the  latter  appearing  first  as  low  knobs  in  their  successors 
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(Figs.  1910,  1911).     Step  by  step  these  protuberances  developed 
into  the  gigantic  horns  of  the  Brtmtotherium. 

The  titanothere  race  was  early  divided  into  a  number  of  branches, 
each  of  which  underwent  an  independent  development,  though 
this  was  in  general  along  parallel  lines  in  the  several  branches.  In 
OUgocene   time  there  were  four  distinct  evolutional  lines,  two 


Fic.  igii.  —  RestoratioD  of  a  herd  of  I-ower  OUgocene  titanotheres  {Brtm- 
lothtrium  plalyceras)  on  an  ancient  Sood-plain  in  South  Dakota.  The  titano- 
theres appeared  in  the  Eocene  and  became  extinct  at  the  end  of  the  Oligocene, 
being  confined  in  the  main  to  North  America,  although  two  genera  have  lieen 
found  in  Europe,  In  dimensions,  fonn,  and  life  habits  they  show  several 
distinct  lines  of  development.  Broalotherium  had  long  horns,  was  large, 
heavy-limbed  and  slow-moving,  with  teeth  of  the  browsing  type;  Titatiotkerium 
was  short-horned,  smaller,  slender-limbed  and  swift-moving,  with  teeth  of  the 
grazing  type.  Some  forms  had  long  heads,  others  short  heads,  as  illustrated 
in  Figs.' 1910,  191 1.     (Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

with  short  and  two  with  long  horns.  In  each  of  these  divisions 
there  was  again  a  short -headed  and  a  long-headed  type.  Shortly 
after  they  had  reached  their  climax  of  differentiation,  the  group 
became  extinct.  This  extinction  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
adaptability of  their  teeth,  which  were  fitted  for  browsing,  to  the 
change  from  arboreal  vegetation  to  grasses,  which  was  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  the  climate.  Such  extinction  of  large 
browsing  animals,  with  feet  incapable  of  rapid  locomotion,  was 
world-wide  in  Oligocene  time,  affecting  many  different  races.     In 
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their  place  the  grass-eating  animals  rapidly  multiplied,  and  covered 
the  lands,  the  grazing  cursorial  oreodonts  and  horses  completely 
replacing  the  browsing  ambulatory  titanotheres  in  America. 

Tapirs.  —  These  peculiar  animals  live  to-day  in  southeastern 
Asia  (Malay  peninsula)  and  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 
They  originated  apparently  in  North  America  and  spread  to  the 
Old  World  in  Oligocene  time.    By  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene, 


Fig.  1913.  —  A  fleet-footed,  light-limbed  rhinoceros  {Byrocodon)  of  the  Lowei 
Oligocene.  This  form  was  adapted  to  living  on  the  plains  or  in  the  open  country, 
while  the  contemporaneous  titanotheres  lived  In  the  forests  and  along  the 
rivers.     (Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

however,  the  race  had  become  extinct  except  in  the  two  widely 
separated  "  asylums,"  where  they  are  found  to-day, 

Lophiodonts.  —  These  animals  represent  another  great  group 
which  arose,  culminated,  and  suffered  decline  and  total  extinction, 
in  early  Tertiary  time.  They  appear  in  America  as  the  con- 
temporary of  the  early  tapirs  and  horses,  coming  from  an  unknown 
center  of  origin  from  which  migrants  also  reached  Europe.  Before 
their  extinction  they  had  separated  into  four  distinct  branches 
which  continued  to  develop,  for  a  time,  along  parallel  lines.  They 
also  progressively  increased  in  size  until  one  group,  at  least, 
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Fig.  igi4.  —  Kestoration  oi  Ttkoctras,  a  short-limbed  rhinoceros  which 
inliabited  Europe  and  North  America  during  the  Upper  Miocene  or  Lower 
Pliocene,    (Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hbtory.) 

ex<»eded  in  bulk  the  largest  living  rhinoceros.  Such  progressive 
increase  in  size,  followed  by  extinction,  is  very  general  among 
mammals  as  among  other  animals. 

Hyracodonts. — The  ancestors  of  the  rhinoceros  were  horse-like, 


Fic.  1915.  —  Moropus,  the  remarkable  ungulate  Chalicothere   with  claws 
instead  of  hoofs.     (Upper  Oligocene  to  Upper  Miocene  of  North  America.) 
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swift-running,  hornless  animals  (hyracodonts)  which  lived  in  North 
America  in  Eocene  time  (Fig.  1913).  An  aquatic  group  of  rhino- 
ceros (amynadofUs)  also  appeared  at  this  time.  They  were  adapted 
to  river  life,  were  without  horns,  but  had  canine  teeth  or  tusks 
like  those  of  the  wild  boar.  This  group  was  short-lived,  becoming 
extinct  in  Oligocene  time. 

Rhinoceroses.  —  These  animals  lived  in  America  and  in  Europe 
in  Oligocene  time  and  continued  into  the  later  Tertiary  and  Quater- 
nary, finally  becoming  extinct  except  in  Asia  and  Africa.  No. 
less  than  seven  distinct  evolutional  lines  of  rhinoceroses  arose, 
developing  along  parallel  but  independent  lines.  Four  of  these 
became  extinct  (TdeoceraSy  Fig.  1914,  etc.),  but  the  other  three  have 
each  a  surviving  member,  i.e.,  the  Sumatran  two-homed  rhinoceros, 
with  large  cutting-teeth,  the  African  two-homed  rhinoceros  without 
cutting-teeth,  and  the  Indian  and  Javan  one-homed  rhinoceros. 
The  rhinoceros  has  not  developed  beyond  the  three-toed  stage, 
though  the  middle  toe  is  generally  the  largest  and  longest.. 

Chalicotheres.  —  These  comprised  a  peculiar  group  of  ungulates 
with  a  composite  stmcture,  and  they  were  wholly  confined  to  the 
Tertiary.  Their  teeth  were  those  of  typical  ungulates  or  hoofed 
animals,  but  their  feet  ended  in  claws  instead  of  hoofs.  These 
claws  are  a  secondary  reversion  to  an  older  type  of  foot  structure 
adapted  for  digging  purposes.  A  typical  American  representative 
was  Mot  opus  (Fig.  191 5). 

In  addition  to  these  ungulates,  there  was  a  peculiar  group,  the 
Notoungulata,  which  arose  in  early  Tertiary  time  and  became 
extinct  in  the  Pleistocene,  but  which,  throughout  its  history,  was 
confined  to  South  America.  Of  its  27  genera  some  had  grinding 
teeth  like  the  rhinoceros,  others  had  the  grinding  teeth  of  horses, 
and  still  others  were  mastodon-like  in  character. 

The  Prohoscidea 

The  great  group  of  Proboscidea,  or  elephants  and  their  kin, 
has  only  two  survivors,  the  Asiatic  elephant  {Elephas)  and  the 
African  elephant  {Loxodonia),  but  in  times  not  so  far  remote, 
mastodons  and  mammoths  lived  in  the  forests  and  jungles  of  Europe 
and  America,  the  contemporaries  of  primitive  man.  Elephants 
differ  from  other  ungulates  or  hoofed  animals  in  many  characters, 
some  of  which  are  primitive,  others  specialized.    Among  the  first 
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is  the  retention  of  five  toes  in  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  bones  of  the  shin  and  fore-arm,  in  which,  moreover, 
the  bone  which  Is  usually  the  smaller  in  the  ann  (ulna)  has  bec<^e 
the  larger  of  the  two.  Specialization  is  seen  in  the  trunk,  the 
shortening  of  the  neck,  the  remarkably  developed,  though  in  some 
respects  still  very  primitive,  brain,  the  tusks,  which  are  the  greatly 
elongated  second  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  the  complex  character 
of  the  molars  or  grinding  teeth,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  at  one 
time  never  more  than  one  complete  or  two  partial  grinders  in  each 
half  of  the  jaw.     "  The  first  molar  appears  during  the  second  week 


Fig.  1916.  — Three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  elephants.  t.Maritkerium, 
Eocene;  2,  PalaomastodoH,  Oligocene;  3,  Elephant,  Recent.  (After  Osbom. 
By  courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

(after  birth),  is  complete  and  in  full  use  at  three  months,  and  is 
shed  when  the  elephant  is  about  two  years  old.  The  second  molar 
has  most  of  the  plates  in  use  at  two  years  of  age  and  is  shed  at 
six :  the  third  appears  at  two,  is  at  its  maximum  at  five,  and  is 
shed  at  nine.  These  are  looked  upon  as  milk  molars.  The  first 
true  molar,  which  is  the  fourth  grinder  in  succession,  appears  at 
the  sixth  year  and  is  shed  from  twenty  to  twenty-five ;  the  fifth 
shows  its  crown  at  twenty  and  is  shed  probably  at  sixty,  and  the 
last  molar  appears  at  from  forty  to  fifty  years  and  lasts  out  the 
century."     (Lull,  Organic  Evolution.) 

The  ancestor  of  the  elephant  has  been  obtained  from  the  lower 
Oligocene  rocks  of  Lake  Mceris  in  the  Fayum  district  of  the  Libyan 
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Desert,  some  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Caiio.    This  "beast  of  Lake 
Mceris,"  or  McerUkerium  (Fig.  1916},  as  it  has  been  called,  stood 
only    three   and   one- half   feet   h^h,   while    the   great   African 
elephant.  Jumbo,  stood  eleven  and  the  extinct  mammoth  fourteen 
feet  in  height.    This  ancestral 
form  had  neither  trunk  nor  tusks, 
though  the  incisors  are  well  de- 
veloped, those  of  the  upper  jaw 
pointing  downward   and   those 
of  the  lower  forward.    There  are 
also  indications  in  the  structure 
of  the  skull  that  the  trunk  will 
develop  in  time  by  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  oimbined  upper  lip 
and  nose. 

McBritherium  gave  rise  to  Pa- 
laomastodon     Oater    Otigocene, 
Fio.  19.7.  -  Dinolherium   gfian-      ^ig-  1916,  2),  which  had  short, 
teum,  Upper  PlioccDe,  EppeUtieim,      curved  tusks  ui  the  upper,  and 
skuU  3I5  Datura!  sue.     {Froni  Stein-      forward-projectmg  incisors  in  the 
'°''"'  lower  jaw,  and  a  very  short  pro- 

boscis. It  also  gave  rise  to  Dinotherium  (Fig.  1917),  a  distinct 
branch  which  invaded  Europe  and  Asia,  and  became  extinct  in 
Pliocene  time,  reaching  truly  elephantine  size.  Unlike  the  true 
elephants,  its  tusks  were  developed  from  the  incisors  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  hung  downward  from  the  chin-like  hooks,  and  were  over- 
arched by  a  short  proboscis,  t 

Trilophodon  (Fig.  1918),  the  Miocene  elephant,  had  com- 
paratively long,  gently  curved  tusks  in  the  upper,  and  short  for- 
ward-pointing ones  at  the  end  of  the  projecting  lower  jaw,  while  its 
trunk  had  become  of  considerable  length.  From  this  Miocene 
elephant  arose  the  mastodons,  Stegodon,  and  the  true  elephants, 
and  the  tetralophodonts  and  dibelodonts,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
the  lower  jaw  was  shortened  and  the  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  elon- 
gated. The  grinders  of  the  mastodons  had  few  strong  ridges, 
separated  by  deep  valleys  with  little  or  no  cement  in  them,  while 
elephants  (including  mammoths)  have  many  crested  grinders  with 
the  valleys  filled  by  cement  (Fig.  1965,  p.  904).  Mastodons  (Fig. 
1961,  1962,  p.  902)  came  to  North  America  in  Pleistocene  time 
and  then  became  extinct. 
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Tetralophodon  came  to  North  America  in  Miocene  time,  giving 
rise  to  Dihelodon,  which  migrated  to  South  America  and  became 
extinct  in  Pleistocene  time.  The  true  elephants  arose  in  Asia, 
migrated  to  North  America  in  the  Pliocene  era,  and  became 
extinct  here  in  the  Pleistocene.  They  continued  to  live  in  Asia  to 
the  present  time  and  also  sent  a  branch  to  Afrka,  where  it  still 
exists.  Tetralophodon  had  straight,  forward-pointing  tusks,  a 
long  upper  and  a  short  lower  pair.  Dibehdon  had  much  longer, 
gently  flexed  upper  tusks,  but  no  lower  ones.  The  mastodons, 
mamnioths,  and  elephants  had  only  long,  more  or  less  curved, 
upper  tusks,  but  no  lower  ones. 

The  ancestral  elephant  {Ma^itkerium)  was  itself  derived  from  a 
Still  unknown  earlier  type,  from  which  also  arose  the  aquatic 


Fig.   iqiS.  — Skull  of  primitive  mastodon,  TriUipkodon  productui,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Texas,  -^  natural  size.     (After  Osborn;  from  Matthew.) 

relatives  of  the  elephant,  the  sirenians  or  sea-cows.  These  are 
to  the  ungulates  what  seals,  sea-lions,  and  walruses  are  to  the  car- 
nivores, namely,  animals  modified  so  that  they  can  hve  in  water. 
The  elephants  developed  from  the  ancestral  stock  chiefly  by 
modification  of  the  head,  while  in  the  sirenian,  the  change  is 
mainly  in  the  legs  and  tail,  to  adapt  them  for  swimming. 

The  Cetaceans 

The  whales,  dolphins,  and  their  kin  are  aquatic  mammals  of 

ancient  lineage.     Most  of  them  live  in  the  sea,  where  two  groups  are 

recognized,  —  the  toothed  whales,  including  dolphins,  narwhals, 
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and  sperm-whales,  and  the  baleen  or  whale-bone  whales,  in  which 
great  sheets  of  homy  matter  replace  the  teeth.  A  third  group,  the 
zeuglodonts,  or  archaic  cetaceans,  also  lived  in  the  sea,  and  are 


i,  a  vertri>rti  of  Zetiflo- 

known  as  far  back  as  the  Eocene  of  Africa  and  North  America. 
These  ancient  whales  were  more  like  huge  sea-serpents  because 
of  the  greatly  elongated  vertebras  or  bones  of  the  spinal  column 


'  Fig.  tg«o.  —  One  of  the  early  marine  mammals,  the  primitive  whale 
(Zeuglodon  aloidts)  from  the  Eocene  of  Alabama.  These  nhales  reached  a 
length  of  upward  of  seventy  feet,  but  were  thin  and  tapering,  mcasuiing  aaly 
sii  or  eight  feet  in  greatest  diameter.  They  had  a  pair  of  short  fore  paddles, 
but  the  hind  limbs  were  vestigial,  remaining  beneath  the  skin  in  an  unde- 
veloped condition,  Zcushdon  lived  in  the  waters  of  the  early  Tertiary  Gull 
of  Mexico  and  in  the  seas  of  southern  Europe  and  nortfaem  Africa.  (Couitc^ 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 
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(Figs.  1919, 1920),  and  they  were  widely  distributed  in  the  ancient 
seas  before  they  became  extinct.  Cetaceans  have  lost  their  hinder 
legs,  of  which,  however,  vestiges  remain  buried  in  the  flesh.  The 
fore-limbs  are  modified  into  paddles,  and  the  tail  is  a  powerful 
organ  of  propulsion,  ending  in  a  double  fin  or  "  fluke."  The  hair, 
so  characteristic  of  the  other  manmials,  is  entirely  lost,  and  in  its 
stead  a  layer  of  fat,  the  blubber,  is  developed  beneath  the  skin, 
to  keep  the  animal  warm. 


CHAPTER  XLVn 

THE  PSYCHOZOIC   OR   QUATERNARY  SYSTEMS 

The  Quaternary  comprises  the  Pleistocene  and  the  Recent  or 
Holocene  systems.  The  name  Quaternary  is  sometimes  restricted 
to  the  Pleistocene,  and  included  with  the  Tertiary  in  the  Cenozoic 
division,  while  the  term  Psychozoic  is  restricted  to  the  post- 
Heistocene  or  recent  division  of  the  earth's  history.  It  is,  however, 
a  well  established  fact  that  man,  the  characteristic  organism  of 
Psychozoic  time,  was  already  well  developed  in  later  Pleistocene 
time,  and  that  his  origin  fell  early  in  that  period.  Therefore  it  is 
perfectly  logical  to  unite  the  Pleistocene  and  the  Recent  into  the 
Quaternary  or  Psychozoic  era  of  the  earth's  history. 

The  Quaternary  of  America 

Marine  Quaternary  deposits  are,  for  the  most  part,  scanty  within 
the  area  of  the  present  continents,  though  in  some  cases  the  margins 
of  the  continents  were  flooded  and  overspread  by  a  layer  of  marine 
sediments.  Most  of  the  deposits  formed  in  the  sea  of  that  time 
were  within  the  region  of  the  present  oceans,  and  so  are  not  open 
to  investigation.  Continental  deposits,  however,  were  abundant 
and  of  varying  types,  most  prominent  among  them  in  North 
America  and  Europe  being  those  of  the  great  ice-sheets  which 
overspread  these  continents. 

The  Ice  Age  in  North  America 

.  That  a  large  part  of  North  America  was  covered  by  ice  during 
the  Pleistocene  period  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  throughout 
Canada  and  the  northeastern  United  States,  the  older  rocks  are 
covered  by  a  deposit  of  boulder  clay  or  till,  generally  an  unstrati- 
fied  mixture  of  clay,  rock-flour,  pebbles,  and  boulders,  some  of  the 
latter  being  of  huge  dimensions  (Fig.  1923).  The  boulders  and 
large  pebbles  commonly  show  polished  and  striated  surfaces  such 
as  are  known  to  be  characteristic  of  glacially  transported  material 
(Fig.  360  a,  p.  435,  ^t.  I ;  Fig.  419,  p.  497,  Pt.  I).    Moreover,  the 

864 
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rock  surface  upon  which  this  boulder  clay  rests  is  usually  fresh  and 
smooth  (Fig.  26,  p.  65,  Pt.  I)  and  frequently  poUshedand  marked  by 
one  or  more  series  of  parallel  striations  of  the  type  made  by  modern 
glaciers  upon  the  rocks  over  which  they  move  (Fig.  359,  p.  434,  Pt.  I) . 
Occasionally  the  striations  are  supplemented  by  deep,  parallel 
flutings  or  groovings,  some  of  the  most  striking  of  which  have  been 
foimd  upon  the  limestone  surface  of  Kelly's  Island  in  Lake  Erie 
(Fig.  421 ,  p.  499,  Pt.  I)  though  similar  ones  are  found  in  widely  sepa- 
rated districts  of  the  country.  These  evidences  of  glacial  erosion 
are  supplemented  in  the  low  countries  by  extensive  overdeepening 
of  preexisting  (Tertiary)  river  valleys,  the  cutting  oflF  or  truncating 
of  the  projecting  rock  spurs  on  the  sides  of  these  valleys,  and  the 
steepening  of  the  marginal  slopes.  In  this  process  the  lateral 
valleys  which  entered  the  main  stream  at  grade  are  now  left 
as  hanging  valleys  on  the  side  of  the  overdeepened  stream 
(p.  801,  Pt.  I).  In  the  higher  coimtries,  evidence  of  glacial 
erosion  is  also  marked.     (See  p.  800,  Pt.  I.) 

The  tiU  is  of  the  kind  found  to-day  beneath  large  glacial  sheets, 
and  the  rock  masses  which  it  contains  have  clearly  been  transported 
for  some  distance,  occasionally  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In  some 
regions,  notably  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  the 
till  locally  thickens  into  rounded  or  elongated  elevations,  the 
drumlins  which  have  already  been  described  (Fig.  420,  p.  498). 
Terminal  moraines,  similar  in  general  character  to  those  formed  at 
the  foot  of  modern  glaciers,  are  found  not  only  near  the  southern 
limit  of  the  till-covered  area,  but  also  within  that  area,  at  a  nimiber 
of  localities.  Such  terminal  deposits  within  the  till-covered  area 
overlie  that  tiU,  and  mark  a  temporary  resting  stage  of  the  ice 
during  a  period  of  its  frontal  melting,  or  after  a  period  of  readvance. 
Other  marginal  or  submarginal  deposits  also  abound,  such  as  sand- 
plains  or  deltas  built  into  temporary  bodies  of  water,  outwash  or 
apron  plains,  kames,  and  eskers  (pp.  502-507,  Pt.  I). 

In  many  regions,  more  than  one  layer  of  till  is  found,  while 
between  the  layers  are  deposits  of  various  kinds  (river-laid,  lake, 
swamp,  and  wind-laid  deposits,  peat,  etc.),  many  of  which  contain 
the  remains  of  plants  and  of  animals  which  belong  to  types  at  home 
in  genial  climates.  Moreover,  the  older  drift-sheets  are  commonly 
much  more  strongly  weathered  than  the  newer,  the  clays  being  more 
thoroughly  oxidized,  and  the  boulders  frequently  affected  by  dis- 
integration.   The  materials  of  the  several  drift-sheets  differ,  be- 
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cause  the  source  has  generally  been  cUfiFerent  for  each  ice  lobe. 
Finally,  older  drift-sheets  may  have  been  more  or  less  eroded 
before  the  peat  and  other  deposits  which  separate  them  from  the 
younger  drift-sheets  were  formed.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that 
the  glaciation  of  the  coimtry  was  not  simple,  but  complex,  the  ice 
which  was  responsible  for  the  till  and  the  material  of  the  frontal 
deposits  disappearing  after  a  time,  to  give  way  to  a  period  of  milder 
climate  in  which  the  plants  and  animals,  previously  driven  south 
by  the  advancing  ice-sheet,  were  able  to  return  and  to  reoccupy 
the  territory  from  which  they  had  been  excluded.  Such  inter- 
glacial  periods  of  warmer  climate  were  brought  to  a  dose  again  by 
the  readvance  of  the  ice  which  covered  these  deposits  mth  a  second 
layer  of  till  or  other  glacial  material. 

In  North  America  five  periods  of  ice  advance  are  indicated  by 
the  glacial  deposits,  and  at  least  four  intervening  periods  of  milder 
climate  by  the  interglacial  deposits.  The  Holocene  or  present 
period  of  restricted  glaciation  is  sometimes  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  fifth  interglacial  period.  The  succession  of  glacial  and  inter- 
glacial periods  and  their  deposits  in  North  America  is  as  follows : 

5.  Post  Glacial  or  Recent  (Holocene)  Time.  —  Dwindling  away  of 
the  ice-sheets ;  partial  marine  submergence  of  St.  Lawrence  and  of 
Lake  Champlain  region;  development  of  Great  Lakes;  extinction 
of  giant  mammals  (elephants,  mastodons,  Megalonyx,  etc.). 
V.  Fifth  or  Wisconsin  Glacial  Stage. 

4.  Fourth  or  Peorian  Interglacial  Stage.  —  Peat  and  soil  formation, 
extensive  distribution  of  loess. 
IV.  Fourth  or  low  an  Glacial  Stage. 

3.  Third  or  Sangamon  Interglacial  Stage.  —  Peat,  soil  and  loess 
accumulation.    Fauna  includes  horses,  dephants,  mastodons,  bison, 
peccaries,  tapirs,  etc. 
in.  Third  or  Illinoian  Glacial  Stage.  —  Fauna  of  preceding  inteigladal 
stage  continues  to  exist.    Perhaps  60%  of  present  land  fauna  then 
living. 
2.  Second  or  Yarmouth  Interglacial  Stage.  —  Peat,  soil  and  loess 
(bluish)  formation.    Fauna  includes  mastodons,  mammoths,  hones, 
tapirs,  bisons,  deer,  saber-tooth  tigers,  etc. 
II.  Second  or  Kansan  GLAaAL  Stage.  —  Extinction  of  some  of  the  camels 
and  horses. 
I.  First  or  Aptonian  iNTERGLAaAL  Stage.  — ^Fauna  abounds  in  mylo- 
dons,  megatheriums,  Megalonyx j  mastodons,  elephants  (3  species), 
horses  (6  species),  camels  (4  species),  saber-tooth  tigers,  bears,  etc. 
L  First  or  Sub-Aftonian  or  Jerseyan  GiAaAL  Stage.  —  Includes  aU  the 
older  tills,  such  as  the  Pre-Kansan,  Nebraskan,  Albertan,  etc 
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The  complete  series  of  stages  is  not  found  in  any  one  place,  for 
in  a  given  region  seldom  more  than  two  (or  three)  glacial  tills  with 
their  interglacial  deposits  are  seen.  But  by  comparing  the  char- 
acter of  the  deposits,  and  especially  the  faunas  of  the  intergkfial 
heds  in  different  localities,  the  complete  order  of  succession  may  be 
ascertained.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  actual  succession 
and  the  number  of  glacial  and  interglacial  stages  b  not  as  yet  fully 
determined,  there  being  for  example  some  doubt  as  to  the  lowan 
glacial  and  the  Peorian  interglacial  stages.  Some  geologists,  indeed, 
recognize  only  three  glacial  stages.  Others  hold  that  there  are  six, 
the  Wisconsin  being  regarded  as  a  double  stage. 

Extent  of  Claciation 
Three  large  and  several  smaller  wx  masses  or  continental  glaciers 
have  been  recognized  as  formerly  existing  in  North  America.  Over 
the  northeastern  countries,  east  of  Hudson  Bay,  lay  the  Labrador 
ice-sheet,  which  sent  its  lobes  southward  to  Long  Island  on  the 
east,  and  nearly  to  Cincinnati  on  the  west.     The  "  backbone  "  of 


Fic.  i9»i.  —  Section  across  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  showing  the  cuesta- 
topography  cut  from  the  coastal  plain  strata;  capped  by  the  terminal 
moraine.  The  remnant  of  the  coastal  plain  strata  is  veneered  over  by  Che 
outwasb  material  of  the  fqiron-plain.    (Original.) 

Long  Island  is  the  terminal  moraine  of  this  lobe.  It  was  piled 
on  top  of  the  cuesta  cut  from  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  coastal 
plain  strata,  which  the  ice  deformed  to  some  extent  by  the  pressure 
against  them  during  its  advance  (Fig.  1921).  In  front  of  the  mo- 
raine, and  covering  the  coastal  plain  strata,  are  the  sands  of  the 
apron-plain,  formed  by  overwash  fropa  the  melting  ice.  On 
Long  Island  the  moraine  is  really  double,  though  the  two  parts 
are  united  00  th«  western  end,  and  thence  continue  westward  to 
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Fig.  1922  a,  b.  —  Maps  showing  the  position  of  the  ice-front  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  terminal  moraines :  a,  the  first  stage ;  6,  the  second  stage  after 
a  partial  retreat  of  the  ice-front.  (After  J.  Howard  Wilson,  The  GlacMl 
History  of  Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod;  Columbia  University  Press.) 


Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey,  being  cut  by  the  "  Narrows  "  of 
New  York  harbor.  Eastward  on  Long  Island  the  two  moraines 
become  distinct,  one  forming  Orient  Point  and  Plum  Island,  and 
the  other  Montauk  Point.  The  southern  moraine  is  continued 
eastward,  through  Block  Island  to  the  western  border  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  this  island  being  composed  of  two  moraines  diverging 
fr6m  its  northern  apex  with  an  apron-plain  between  (Figs.  1922  o,  6). 
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The  northern  moraine  is  continued  in  the  Elizabeth  Islands  of 
southern  Massachusetts  (Fig.  19226).  From  their  eastern  end  a 
north-south  moraine  is  traceable  from  Woods  Hole  to  Plymouth 


Fig.  IQ2J.  —  Section  of  froatal  moraine  on  the  wde  of  Warner  Street, 
Gloucester,  Mass.  This  is  one  of  the  many  frontal  moraines  marking  the 
steps  in  the  retreat  of  the  Pleistofene  ice-front.    (After  Shaler,  U.  S.  G.  S.) 

and  at  intervals  to  Cape  Ann  in  Massachusetts  (Figs.  1923, 1924). 
This  north-south  moraine  was  of  the  "  interlobate  "  type,  that  is,  it 
lay  between  two  ice-lobes  or  two  ice-sheets,  the  Labradoran  on  the 


Fig.  igi4. — Crest  of  the  northern  frontal  moraine  on  Dogtown  Common,  Cape 
Ann,  Mass.,  showing  its  bouldery  character.     (After  Shaler,  U.  S.  G.  S.) 

west  and  another  on  the  east,  regarded  by  some  as  a  lobe  of  the 
Labrador  sheet,  by  others  as  independent  and  centering  in  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia  (IV  in  Fig.  1927).    This  eastern  lobe  or 
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Fig.  1925.  —  Map  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  islands  south  of  it,  showing  the . 
location  of  the  terminal  moraines.     (After  J.  H.  Wilson.) 
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sheet  built  its  terminal  moraine  along  the  eastern  side  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  the  northern  border  of  Nantucket,  the  remainder 
of  these  islands  being  formed  by  the  apron-plain.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  this  moraine  contains  rocks  of  different  type  from 
those  found  on  the  western  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the 
Elizabeth  Islands,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these 
moraines  were  built  by  different  lobes,  or  different  ice-sheets, 
bringing  debris  from  different  sources.  The  eastern  lobe  after  a 
while  melted  back  for  some  miles  and  then  built  a  new  east- 
west  moraine,  which  forms  the  backbone  of    Cape  Cod,  the 


d*  delto 


Fig.  1926.  —  Block  diagram,  showing  the  glacial  Lake  Shaler  (Wellfleet 
stage)  in  the  Cape  Cod  region.  This  lake  was  held  in  an  embayment  in  the 
eastern  ice  lobe,  and  dammed  by  the  front  of  the  western  ice  lobe  on  the  west, 
and  the  terminal  moraine  on  the  south.    (Drawn  by  Mary  Welleck.) 

southern  part  of  which  is  formed  by  the  apron-plain  (see  map, 
Fig.  1925).  The  fore-arm  of  Cape  Cod,  which  extends  northward 
to  Provincetown,  with  the  exception  of  this  last-named  district, 
consists  of  a  series  of  sand-plains  or  deltas  which  were  built  into 
standing  water  held  in  an  embayment  against  the  moraine  as  the 
ice-fronts  continued  to  melt  back  (Fig.  1926).  The  levels  of 
the  various  stages  of  this  glacial  Lake  Shaler,  as  it  has  been 
called,  are  shown  by  the  heights  of  the  several  sand  deltas  and 
were  determined  by  the  low  points  in  the  moraine,  over  which 
the  water  drained,  as  these  points  were  progressively  uncovered. 

On  the  west,  the  Labradoran  sheet  came  in  contact  with  the 
largest  of  the  ice-sheets,  the  Keewatin,  which  centered  in  the  plains 
west  of  Hudson  Bay  and  thence  spread  radially  in  all  directions. 
Along  the  line  of  contact  of  these  two  sheets,  in  central  Wisconsin, 
is  an  area  free  from  drift.    This  "  drif tless  area  "  either  was  never 
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covered  by  the  ice,  or  was  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  stagnant  ice 
forming  the  center  of  a  quiet  area  around  which  the  ice  currents 
flowed  (Fig.  1927). 
The  third  of  the  three  larger  ice-sheets- centered  in  the   Cor- 

■ 

dilleran  Mountains  of  Canada  and  flowed  both  westward  to  the 


Fig.  1927.  —  Map  of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheets  of  North  America.  I,  Cor- 
dilleran;  II,  Keewatin;  III,  Labradoran;  IV,  Newfoundland.  (After  J.  H. 
Wilson,  The  Glacial  History  of  Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod;  by  permission  of 
Columbia  University  Press.) 


Pacific  and  eastward,  where  it  abutted  against  the  western  border 
of  the  Keewatin  sheet  (see  Fig.  1927).  Local  alpine  glaciers  also 
existed  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Coast  Range,  and  the  Sierra 
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Nevada  of  California,  while  the  ice-cap  of  Greenland  was  more 
extensive  then  than  now.  Alaska,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
largely  free  from  ice.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  larger  sheets  was  probably  not  less  than  4000  feet  and  most 
likely  much  more.  By  some,  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet  has  been 
assigned  to  the  central  Canadian  ice  masses  (Le  Conte). 


Waning  Stages  of  the  Ice-Sheets 

As  the  front  of  the  ice-sheets  melted  during  the  warmer  stages 
between  advances,  many  local  lakes,  held  up  by  ice-dams,  were 
formed,  and  in  these  deposits  of  various  kinds  were  laid  down. 


Fig.  1928.  —  An  earlj  (first)  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Lakes.    (After 

Taylor  and  Lcverett.) 

In  general  only  those  formed  by  the  last  melting  period  are  pre- 
served, and  some  of  these  have  been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  many 
others  still  remain  to  be  investigated. 

The  Great  Lakes.  — We  have  seen  (p.  725,  Part  I)  that  the  valleys 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  the  Finger  Lake  Valleys  of  New  York, 
were  originally  formed  by  normal  river  erosion  during  Tertiary 
time.  Many  more  or  less  radial  consequent  streams  had  appeared 
upon  the  gently  domed  surface  of  the  old  Cretaceous  peneplane, 
while  along  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  beds,  the  subsequent  streams 
cut  longitudinal  valleys.  One  of  these  was  the  valley  of  Lake 
Ontario,  another  that  of  Georgian  Bay,  a  third  the  main  valley 
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of  Lake  Huron,  while  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  were  compound 
valleys  of  this  t3rpe.  Lake  Superior,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
more  complex  origin.  During  the  glacial  occupancy  of  this  region, 
the  former  outlets  of  these  valleys,  the  consequent  streams  which 
carried  the  drainage  to  the  Mississippi,  were  largely  choked  by 
drift,  while  the  subsequent  valleys  were  themselves  modified  by 
it.  Moreover,  the  entire  region  was  depressed,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  of  the  weight  of  the  ice-sheet.  As  a  result,  when  the  ice 
melted  from  this  region,  the  valleys  had  become  closed  and 
tilted  basins,  and  they  were  quickly  filled  with  water  from  the 
melting  ice.    At  first  a  number  of  separate  lakelets  came  into 


Fig.  1929.  —  A  (third)  stage,  in  which  three  Great  Lakes,  with  separate 
outlets,  were  formed  by  the  further  retreat  of  the  ice-front.  (After  Taylor 
and  Leverett.) 

existence  as  the  ends  of  the  basins  were  uncovered.  The  first  was 
in  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  adjacent  lowlands  (Lake 
Maumee,  Fig.  1928).  Later  the  western  end  of  the  Superior 
basin  was  occupied  by  Duluth  Lake,  the  greater  part  of  the  Michi- 
gan basin  by  Lake  Chicago,  and  the  Erie  basin  by  Elkton  Lake. 
These  drained  toward  the  Mississippi,  and  their  outlines  are 
traceable  by  the  old  beaches  around  their  margins  (Fig.  1929). 
Still  later  the  upper  three  basins  (Superior,  Huron,  and  Michigan) 
united  into  the  expanded  Lake  Algonquin,  which  drained  by  the 
Illinois  River  to  the  Mississippi  and  across  Canada  by  the  Trent 
River  to  the  Ontario  basin,  which  was  then  expanded  into  Lake 
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Iroquois  (Fig.  1930).  This  lake  is  outlined  by  the  now  abandoned 
beaches,  and  it  drained  eastward  by  the  Mohawk  to  the  Hudson, 
since  the  St.  Lawrence  region  was  still  covered  by  ice.  Another 
line  of  drainage  was  along  the  present  channel,  past  Detroit,  to 
Lake  Erie  and  by  the  new-formed  Niagara  (see  p.  760,  Pt.  I) 
to  Lake  Iroquois.  Still  further  melting  back  of  the  ice-front  un- 
covered the  Ottawa  River  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  upper 
three  lakes,  now  somewhat  shrunken  to  form  the  Nipissing  Great 
Lakes,  drained  along  this  line  to  the  St.  Lawrence  which,  because 
of  the  depression  of  the  land,  had  been  inundated  by  the  sea,  as 
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Fig.  1930.  —  Map  of  Lake  Algonquin,  the  predecessor  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

(After  Taylor.) 

shown  by  the  presence  of  marine  fossils,  including  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale  in  the  old  beaches.  This  marine  invasion  extended, 
on  the  one  hand,  across  the  ancient  Thousand  Island  divide,  into 
the  Ontario  basin,  and  on  the  other,  into  the  Champlain  Valley 
east  of  the  Adirondacks,  converting  these  bodies  into  inland 
salt  bays  (Fig.  1931).  The  evidence  of  this  former  marine  in- 
vasion is  still  preserved  to  some  extent  in  the  faunas  and  floras 
of  these  basins  and  of  their  margins.  Lake  Erie  drained  separately 
to  Ontario  by  way  of  the  now  diminished  Niagara,  as  already  out- 
lined (pp.  769-770,  Pt.  I).  Finally,  by  the  rise  of  the  land  in  the 
north,  the  Ontario  channel  was  abandoned ;   the  sea  withdrew 
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from  the  St.  Lawrence-Champlain  basin,  and  the  present  drainage 
was  established. 

Lake  Agassiz.  —  In  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Manitoba, 
Canada,  there  is  a  broad,  flat-bottomed  valley  drained  north- 


Fig.  1931.  —  Map  of  Nipissing  Great  Lakes  and  the  Champlain  Sea.    Tbe 
outlet  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  by  the  Ottawa  River.    (After  Taylor.) 

ward  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  into  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
thence  into  Hudson  Bay.  As  the  melting  ice-sheet  uncovered 
this  basin,  but  still  formed  a  barrier  across  it  on  the  north,  the 
depression  in  front  of  the  ice  was  filled  with  water  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest  outlet  in  the  southern  rim  of  the  basin,  across  which 
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Fig.  1932.  —  A  delta  in  glacial  Lake  Agassiz.    (U.  S.  G.  S.) 

it  discharged  into  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  This 
glacial-dam  lake,  in  which  many  deltas  and  terraces  were  formed 
(Fig.  1932),  and  which  during  its  maximum  stage  had  an  area  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Great  Lakes  combined,  has  been  called  Lake 
Agassiz,  in  honor  of  the  great  Swiss-American  naturalist,  Louis 
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Agassiz  (portrait,  anUy  p.  54,  Fig.  775),  to  whom  we  owe  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  extensive  Pleistocene  glaciation.  The 
present  remarkable  flatness  of  this  valley  bottom  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  sands  and  silts,  carried  into  the  lake  by  streams,  were 
spread  over  the  floor,  smoothing  out  all  inequalities.^  It  is  now 
one  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  districts  in  the  world. 

Other  Ice-dam  Lakes.  —  Ice-dammed  lakes  of  the  type  of  Mar- 
jelen  Lake  of  to-day  (ante,  p.  361,  Pt.  I)  came  into  existence  where- 
ever  the  slope  of  valley  bottoms  was  against  the  ice-sheet  which 
formed  the  dam  across  the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  Then  the  water 
rose  to  the  lowest  notch  in  the  margin  across  which  it  could  drain, 
and  at  this  level  beaches  and  deltas  were  conmionly  built.  As  lower 
outlets  across  the  rim  were  uncovered  by  the  melting  ice,  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  sank  to  a  corresponding  level  and  lower  beaches 
and  deltas  were  formed.  It  is  by  these  beaches  and  deltas,  the 
character  of  which  has  already  been  explained  (p.  503,  Pt.  I),  that 
the  successive  levels  of  such  a  fluctuating  lake  are  determined.  In 
Massachusetts  a  number  of  such  extinct  lakes  have  been  mapped 
and  named.  Among  these  are  Lake  Bouvi,  south  of  Boston,  Lake 
Charles,  in  the  valley  of  the  Charles  River,  Lake  Nashua,  farther 
to  the  north,  and  Lake  Bascom,  in  northwestern  Massachusetts, 
this  lake  standing  at  a  maximum  elevation  of  iioo  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level  and  sinking  successively  to  levels  of  1000,  900, 
700,  and  600  feet,  until  it  was  finally  drained  by  the  uncovering 
of  the  present  outlet  of  the  valley  by  the  Hoosic  River.  In  New 
York  State  many  such  lakes  existed  in  the  valleys  now  occupied 
by  the  Finger-Lakes  and  in  the  Genesee  and  other  valleys.  These 
drained  southward,  having  usually  only  a  single  outlet  at  their 
southern  end,  and  completely  disappearing  as  the  ice  barrier  on  the 
north  melted  away.  The  complex  history  of  the  valleys  occupied 
by  the  Genesee  River  system  has  already  been  outlined  (pp.  775- 
785,  Pt.  I).  In  New  Jersey,  too,  such  an  extinct  glacial  lake. 
Lake  Passaic,  has  been  discovered. 

Lakes  in  Embayments  of  the  Ice.  —  Where,  by  unequal  melting 
of  the  ice-sheet,  either  along  the  front  or  on  the  sides  of  a  glacial 
mass  which  occupied  a  valley,  embayments  were  formed  in  the  ice, 
these  gave  rise  to  temporary  lakes,  the  levels  of  which  were  deter- 
mined by  the  outlets,  either  to  another  drainage-system,  as  in  the 

^  For  details  of  this  extinct  lake,  see  Warren  Upham :  **  The  Glacial  Lake 
Agassiz/'  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.,  vol.  25,  1896. 
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modem  Marjelen  Lake ;  along  the  margin  of  the  main  body  of  ioe, 
as  is  the  case  in  certain  low  stages  of  Lake  Marjelen ;  or  across  the 
moraine  which  formed  part  of  the  frontal  barrier  of  the  lake. 
One  example  of  the  latter  has  already  been  described  in  glacial 


Fig.  1933.  —  Map  showing  outline  of  the  Great  Basin  and  the  lakes  which 
it  once  contained.  Shaded  areas  show  Quaternary  lakes,  dotted  lines  show 
boundaries  of  drainage  basins.    (U.  S.  G.  S.) 


Lake  Shaler,  in  the  several  stages  of  which  the  sand-plains  of  Truro, 
Wellfleet,  and  Eastham  on  Cape  Cod  were  deposited.  Examples 
of  lakelets,  marginal  to  a  residual  ice  mass  which  occupied  a  valley, 
are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  in  these  lakes 
various  sand-plains  now  f  oimd  along  the  margin  of  that  valley  were 
deposited. 

Pleistocene  Lakes  of  Enclosed  Basins.  —  During  the  moister 
climatic  conditions  of  the  Pleistocene,  lakes  came  into  existence 
in  basins  of  inland  drainage,  and  these,  in  some  cases,  were  filled 
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until  the  water  spilled  across  the  rim  of  the  basin  at  the  lowest 
point.  Such  a  water  body  was  Lake  Bonneville,  which  existed  in 
western  Utah  in  the  basin  now  partly  occupied  by  Great  Salt 
Lake  (Fig.  1933).  At  its  maximum  it  was  a  thousand  feet  deep 
and  17,000  square  miles  in  area.  The  various  shore  lines  of  this 
extinct  fresh-water  lake  are  distinctly  marked  by  terraces  along 


Fig.  1934.  —  Abandoned  shore-lines  and  terraces  of  andoit  I^e  Bonneville. 

(After  Gilbert.) 

the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  basin  (Fig.  1934; 
see  also  Figs.  176-177,  p.  253,  Pt.  I).  Another,  though  less 
continuous  water  body  of  this  type,  was  Lake  Lahontan  in 
western  Nevada,  southern  Oregon,  and  northeastern  California 
(Fig.  178,  p.  254,  Pt.  I).  To-day  a  number  of  small  saline  lakes 
occupy  the  deeper  portions  of  the  basin,  this  lake,  like  Lake 
Bonneville,  having  been  dismembered  by  evaporation. 


Other  Pleistocene  and  Holocene  Deposits  in  and  beyond 

THE  Glaciated  Asea 

Marine  Deposits  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  —  In  Maine,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Champlain  basin  of  Vermont,  as  well  as  on  the  Labrador 
and  Greenland  coasts,  marine  deposits  are 
found,  which  were  formed  since  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ice  from  those  regions.  They 
now  lie  at  elevations  up  to  600  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  fact  that  they  are  of  post- 
glacial origin  is  shown  by  their  relation  to 
glacial  deposits,  such  as  drumlins  which 
were  cut  into  or  cliflfed  by  the  sea  in  which 
these  deposits  were  formed,  and  by  their 
superposition  upon  the  glacial  till. 

The  best  known  of  these  are  clays  with 
shells  of  Yoldia  arctica  (Fig.  1935),   Leda 


Fig.  1935.  —  Toldui 
(Portlandia)  arcUca. 
(After  Bragger.)  Qua- 
ternary (Yoldia  clays), 
Norway  and  Maine. 
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pemula,  Astarte,  Mya,  Bucdnum  greenlandicum,  and  other  cold- 
.  water  moUusks  {Leda  clays)  over  which  lie  sands  with  the 
pelecypod  Saxicava  arctica  (Fig.  1936)  (Saxicava  sands).  These 
genera  and  species  of  mollusks  are  still  living  upon  the  northern 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  evident  that  sin(%  the  deposition  of  these 
days  and  sands  (Champlain  submergence)  the  region  has  under- 
goue  an  elevation  carrying  these  old  ocean  bottom  deposits  to  their 


Fig.  1936.  — Saxkava  arclica,  ftn  arctic  moUusk  living  in  the  North  Atlantic 
to-day.  The  shells  are  also  found  in  tlie  high-level  marine  deposits  of  the 
glacial  period.    (I.  F.) 

present  altitude.  Other  deposits  of  this  kind,  now  above  sea- 
levcl,  are  found  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  (Nantucket  Island, 
etc.)  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  region,  also,  local 
elevation  has  taken  place,  bringing  deposits  of  shells  and  coral 
reefs  some  distance  above  the  sea-level,  as  on  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  elsewhere. 

Interior  Contlnentftl  Deposits.  —  In  the  southern  United  States 
and  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  continental  deposits  were 
formed  during  the  Quaternary  era,  partly  by  rivers,  but  also  in 
swamps,  in  asphalt  pools,  in  caverns,  and  elsewhere.  These 
commonly  include  the  remains  of  the  Pleistocene  and  more  recent 
land  and  fresh-water  animals  and  plants.  Older  deposits  of  this 
type  have  been  found  in  Florida  (Peace  Creek),  Nebraska  (Loop 
Fork,  Hay  Springs),  Texas  (Rock  Creek),  Oregon  (Silver  Lake), 
and  Kansas.  By  some  authorities,  most  or  all  of  these  deposits 
are  classed  as  youngest  Pliocene.  Undoubted  Quaternary  bog, 
pool,  and  cavern  deposits  are,  however,  found  on  the  Pacific  border, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  younger  deposits 
still  in  the  famous  Conard  fissure  of  Arkansas.  Extensive  accumu- 
lations of  this  age,  characterized  by  mammalian  bones,  are  also 
found  in  the  high  valleys  of  Mexico,  although  some  of  these  have 
been  classed  as  late  Pliocene.  Analogous  deposits  are  found  in 
Ecuador,   Brazil,   Boli\-ia,  and   the  Argentine  Republic,   where, 
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especially  in  the  great  series  of  sands  and  clays  of  the  Pampas,  a 
rich  harvest  of  the  remains  of  the  great  Quaternary  mammals,  such 
as  the  Megatherium,  Giyptodon,  horses,  mastodons,  etc.,  has  been 
secured. 

The  Loess  of  the  His^ssippi  Valley.  —  Finally,  we  must  note  the 
rather  wide  distribution  of  loess  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  more  southern  states.    The  nature 


Fig.  1937.  —  Map  of  Europe  during  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Plristocene  ice- 
sheet.     (After  de  Geer  from  Kayxr.) 

of  this  deposit  has  already  been  explained  (p.  458,  Part  I)  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  here  that  it  apparently  originated  from 
the  rock-fiour  of  the  glacial  deposits,  and  was  distributed  by  wind 
and  locally  by  streams.  Along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
as  at  Omaha  and  Council  BluSs,  it  fomts  vertical  cliffs,  similar  to 
those  formed  by  the  Chinese  loess.  Its  thickness  seldom  exceeds 
50  feet,  and  generally  it  is  much  thinner.  It  contains  locally  the 
shells  of  land  and,  more  rarely,  fresh-water  snails,  and  calcareous 
and  iron-stone  concretions. 
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The  Quaternaby  of  Edbope 
In  Europe  two  distinct  regions  of  ice  accumulation  are  recog- 
nized, —  the  north  European  and  the  Alpine.  The  former  was  by 
far  the  larger,  covering  in  its  maximum  extent  all  of  Scandinavia 
and  Finland  and  a  large  part  of  northwest  Russia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  extending  to  the  British  Isles,  on  the  other,  covering  them 
except  southern  England  and  southwest  Ireland.  Southward  it 
extended  to  the  soth  parallel  of  latitude  (Fig.  1937).  The 
alpine  gladation  spread  for  some  distance  in  all  directions  from  the 


Alps,  but  did  not  become  confluent  with  the  northern  ice-sbeet 
(Fig.  1938).  Many  small  glaciers  existed  upon  other  European 
mountain  peaks,  but  these  were  of  local  significance  only. 

Besides  the  glacial  and  interglacial  deposits,  there  are  certain 
marine  Quaternary  sediments  which  have  since  been  exposed  to 
view,  and  there  are  extensive  fresh-water  and  cavern  deposits  as 
well.  Europe  is,  moreover,  favored  in  having  a  definite  succes»on 
of  human  culture  stages  which  extended  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  Quaternary,  these  being  especially  known  from  France  and 
other  south  European  countries  which  lay  outside  of  the  glaciated 
area.  The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  subdivision 
oi  the  European  Quaternary. 
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Table  op  the  Subdivisions  of  the  Quatermaky  of  Europe;  Its  Cul- 
ture, Human  Races,  and  Approximate  Time  Period.  (After  Haug, 
Osbom,  and  others) 


System 


Glacial  and 
Intbeglaoal  Stages 


I 

CO 


1 

04 


6thGladal 

5U1  Inter- 

gUcial 
5th  Glacial 

4th  Inter- 

gladal 
4th  Glacial 


3d  Inter- 
glacial 

jdGladal 


zd  Inter- 
glacial 
2d  Glacial 


xst  Inter- 
glacial 

ist  Glacial 


Upper 

TUrbarian 
Upper 

Forrestian 
Lower 

Turbarian 
Lower 

Forrestian 
Warmian 
CMecklen- 

burgian) 
CheUeanor 
NeudeckJan 

Rissianor 
Polandian 


Croroerian 
or  Helv6tian 
Mindelian 
or  Saxonian 
(Sidliao  » 
marine) 
Saint- 
Prestian  or 
Norfolkian 
Villafran- 

chian, 
GUnzian  or 
Scanian 
(Calabrian 

»  marine) 


Human  Cultuke  Stages  and 
Races  —  CaiErLY  of  Eubopb 


VI.  Age  of  steam  and  electricity 

V.  Later  Iron  Age   (La  Ttee 

Culture) 

IV.  Earlier  Iron  Age  (HallsUtt 
Culture) 

m.  Bronxe  Age 

II.  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  Age 
3.  Late  Neolithic  and  Co^ 
per    Age     (Transition 

Period) 

2.  TyjMcal    Neolithic    A^p 
(Kobenhausian,     Swiaa 
Lake  Dwellers)    .    .    . 
X.  EarJ^  Neolithic  Age 
(Ounpjgnian  Culture) 


L  PaljBolithic  or  Old  Stone  Age. 
Upper  PalaeoUthic 
8.  Azilian-Tar>        Grenelle 

denoisian  race 

7.  Magdalenian    ]     Cr^ 
I  Magnon 
\     and 
{  Grimaldi 


6.  Solutrean 

5.  Aurlgnadan 
Lower  Palaeolithic 
'4.  Mousterian  \ 
3.  Acheulean    / 


races 


Neander- 
thal man 


3.  Chellean 
X.  Pre-Chdiean 
(Mesvinian) 
Late  Eolithic 


Piltdown 
man 


Early  EoUthic 

Heidelberg 

man 

s 

c/) 

I 

3 Pithecan- 

J,  thropus 

£  orTrtnU 

race 


Location 


Europe 

Europe 

/Europe 
lOrient 
/Europe 
\Orient 


Europe 

Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 

Eunqie 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 

Europe 


Europe 
and 
Orient 


TiMB  9x:. 
(ApproaJmate) 


Roman  to 

modem 
500  bjc.  to 

Roman  time 
xooo-500  B.C. 
xSoo-xoooB.c. 
2000-1000  B.C. 
4000-X800BX;. 


3000-aoooBX^ 


7000  B.C. 


X2/)0OBjC. 

x6,ooo  B.C. 


40,000  B.C. 

75.000  to 

50,000  B.C. 
xoo,ooo  Bjc 
125,000  BX^ 


360,000  to 

200,000  B.C. 

410,000  to 

360,000  B.C. 


475,000  to 

4X0,000  B.C. 

5x0,000  to 
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In  the  east  of  England  (Norwich  Crag,  Chillesford  Clay,  Wey- 
bom  Crag)  occur  marine  beds  of  the  older  Quaternary  which 
contain  an  assemblage  of  moUusks  of  which  about  eleven  per  cent 
of  the  species  are  extinct.    On  this  account  they  are  still  classed 
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with  the  late  Pliocene,  but  according  to  Haug  and  others  they  are 
contemporaneous  with  the  early  glacial  and  interglacial  stages  of  the 
Continent.  They  continue  the  succession  of  Pliocene  beds  formed 
in  overlapping  series  on  the  borders  of  the  North  Sea  before  the 
ice  from  Scandinavia  readied  the  English  coast,  which  was  only 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Cromer  forest-beds,  these  being  regarded 
by  some  geologists  as  equivalent  to  the  second  interglacial  epoch. 
These  Cromer  forest-beds,  which  overlie  the  Weybom  Crags,  are 
partly  marine,  with  Yoldia,  and  partly  terrestrial  with  fresh- 
water beds,  including  a  deposit  of  tree  trunks  and  roots,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  bed  with  Arctic  plants.  It  is  quite  evident  that  gla- 
cial conditions  in  the  British  Isles  began  later  than  they  did  on 
the  Continent.  Such  older  Quaternary  marine  beds,  sometimes 
intercalated  between  glacial  beds,  are  found  on  the  Scandinavian 
and  Netherlands  borders  of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas.  Similar 
marine  incursions  are  also  found  in  the  Middle  Quaternary,  thus 
showing  that  the  country  was  sufficiently  depressed  locally  to 
permit  the  transgression  of  the  sea  whenever  the  ice-sheet  shrank 
by  melting.  For  the  most  part,  the  organisms  in  these  deposits 
are  cold-water  forms,  most  of  them  of  types  which  still  exist  in  the 
northern  seas.  This  was  especiaUy  the  case  in  the  Baltic  during 
the  later  glacial  epochs,  when  this  water-body  was  not  only  con- 
nected with  the  North  Sea  along  its  present  outlet,  but  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean  as  well,  across  eastern  Finland  and  Russia.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  Yoldia  Sea  (Fig.  1939).  In  the  early  Upper 
Quaternary,  or  Holocene,  marine  deposits  were  still  forming  upon 
the  Scandinavian  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  but  the  Baltic  had  become 
a  cut-off  and  was  converted  into  a  fresh-water  lake,  the  Ancydus 
Lake  (Fig.  1940),  so  called  from  the  presence  in  abimdance  of 
a  minute  fresh-water  gastropod  {Ancydus  fluviaiilts),  besides 
many  others,  such  as  Paludina,  Planorhis,  LimfUBa,  etc.  (see  Fig. 
773>  P-  52)  in  the  now  exposed  marginal  deposits.  This  period 
was  followed  by  a  partial  reinvasion  of  the  sea  in  which  lived 
the  modern  gastropod  LUtorina  littorea  (Liitorina  Sea).  This 
also  covered  portions  now  land  and  in  it  marine,  brackish,  and 
fresh-water  forms  were,  to  some  extent,  commingled.  Finally,  the 
modem  conditions  became  established. 

In  the  Mediterranean  basins,  marine  and  fresh-water  deposits 
likewise  characterized  the  Quaternary,  the  former  often  extending 
over  regions  now  land.    Such  was  the  case  in  the  Rhine  Valley 
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region  and  in  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the 
north  African  coast,  where  two  marine  series,  the  Calabrian  and 
the  Sicilian,  are  recognized  and  correlated  approximately  with  the 
first  and  second  glacial  epochs,  though  often  also  included  as  late 
Pliocene  (see  Fig.  1859,  p.  820).  The  typical  Villa/ranchian  of  the 
Apennines  is  a  fresh-water  de[)osit.  Marine  conditions  also  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin  and  in  that  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

Beyond  the  borders  of  the  ice-sheets,  extensive  fluviatile  deposits 
were  formed  in  the  river  valleys  and  these  contain  the  remains  of 


Fig.  1939. — Palsogeogr&pbic  map         Fig.  1940. — PalteogeoKraphk  nuip 

of  Qorthwestem  Eurc^e  b  late  glacial  of  northwestern  Europe  in  post-glacial 

time,  showing  the  FoUia  sea.    (While  time,    showing    the   Ancyclus    lake, 

represents  melting  ice-cap.)     (After  (White  represents  melting  ice-cap.)    ' 

Kayser.)  {After  Kayser.) 

the  land  animals  of  the  periods  and,  to  some  extent,  those  of 
man,  including  his  implements  as  well.  The  most  satisfactory 
record  of  man's  existence  in  the  Quaternary  is,  however,  found  in 
the  caves  and  the  deposits  of  the  culture  stations,  preserved  in 
place,  and  which  have  been  little  disturbed  since  their  deposition. 
Over  wide  areas  in  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  deposits  of  loess  were 
formed  from  wind- transported  dust,  largely  derived  from  gladal 
material.  Finally,  extensive  peat-deposits  accumulated  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Eiirope  as  they  did  in  America. 

The  Cause  of  Glaciation 

What  brought  about  the  refrigeration  of  the  climate  in  North 

America  and  in  Europe,  which  permitted  the  accumulation  of  these 

great  ice-sheets  in  Pleistocene  time?    If  we  can  solve  this  question 
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of  the  last  great  glaciation  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  we  shall 
probably  obtain  a  key  to  the  more  remarkable  glaciation  which 
occurred  in  Permian  time  and  earlier  in  the  equatorial  r^ons  of 
the  earth ;  for  the  conditions  which  produced  one  were  probably 
operative  in  the  others  as  well,  though  additional  causes  may 
have  obtained  during  the  older  gladal  periods.  A  number  of 
hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  glaciation  in  Pleisto- 
cene time,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  We 
may  briefly  review  the  more  important  ones. 

Terrestrial  Causes 

Extensive  Emergence  of  the  Lands.  —  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  interiors  of  large  continental  masses  are  subject  to  greater 
extremes  of  climate  than  are  the  coastal  regions  or  small  land 
masses  surrounded  by  the  ocean.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  mean 
annual  range  in  temperature  of  two  localities,  both  lying  in  62^  N. 
latitude.  One  of  these,  Thorshaven,  on  the  Faroe  Islands,  has  a 
mean  annual  range  of  7.9°  C,  the  March  mean  being  +  3.0°  C. 
and  the  July  mean  +  10.9**  C.  The  other  locality,  Yakutsk,  in 
central  Siberia,  has  a  range  of  61.6°  C,  from  a  mean  of  —  42.8°  C. 
in  January  to  +  18.8°  C.  The  vastly  greater  cold  of  such  a  wide- 
spread continent  might  favor  the  accumulation  of  an  excess  of  snow 
and  ice  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  prevent  its  complete  removal  dur- 
ing the  warmer  sunmier  months,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  this 
would  go  on  to  the  extent  required  for  the  formation  of  the  great 
Pleistocene  ice-sheets,  unless  there  were  a  simultaneous  lowering 
of  the  temperature  as  a  whole  which,  while  not  affecting  the  range, 
would  depress  the  degree  of  both  extremes  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Moreover,  such  emergence  of  the  continents  would  not 
explain  why  the  Pleistocene  glaciation  was  practically  confined  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  (in  North  America  and  northern  Europe) 
while  Asia,  the  largest  continent  then,  as  now,  was  unaffected  by 
glaciation  except  locally  in  mountain  regions.  Again,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  lands  of  North  America  were  probably  little 
more  extensive  in  Pleistocene  time  than  they  are  to-day,  and  yet 
no  glacial  conditions  exist  there  at  present.  Moreover,  the  glacial 
deposits  of  western  Europe  have  intercalated  marine  beds  between 
them,  showing  that  the  ice  was  extensively  developed  along  the 
coast,  as  was  also  the  case  in  eastern  North  America,  and  in  Green- 
land.   Finally,  expansion  of  the  land  alone  would  not  explain  the 
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repeated  alternate  advance  and  disappearance  of  the  ice  with  the 
spreading  of  much  milder  climatic  conditions  over  the  previously 
glaciated  area. 

Elevation  of  the  Land. — That  great  elevation  of  the  land  locally 
produces  glaciation  is  a  well  recognized  fact,  but  the  amount  of 
elevation  necessary  varies  in  diflferent  latitudes  and  \rtth  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Thus  Pikes  Peak,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Front  Range,  with  a  height  of  over  14,000  feet,  has  no  permanent 
glaciers,  while  Mont  Blanc,  7  degrees  latitude  farthef  north,  and 
only  about  1600  feet  higher,  is  covered  with  them.  The  snow- 
line, or  line  of  perpetual  snow,  in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  near  the 
equator,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  5500  meters  (18,500  feet)  on  the 
west  side  and  4876  meters  (16,000  feet)  on  the  east  side.  In  Lap- 
land (lat.  70**  N.)  it  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  915  meters  (3000 
feet)  and  in  Greenland  (lat.  6o°-7o°  N.)  at  about  670  meters 
(2200  feet).  The  average  for  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
on  the  equator  is  about  4800  meters,  while  for  lat.  40°  it  is  about 
3000  meters.  Near  the  coast,  or  where  much  moisture  is  supplied, 
it  is  lower  than  in  the  dry  inland  regions. 

But  while  elevation  accounts  for  alpine  glaciation,  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  problem  of  the  continental  glaciers  which  covered 
North  America  and  Europe  in  Pleistocene  time,  for  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  rested  often  at  sea-level  and,  on  the  whole,  accumulated 
in  the  low-lying  country  rather  than  the  high. 

Change  in  Ocean  Currents.  —  Marine  currents  greatly  modify 
the  climate  of  the  lands  which  border  the  oceans  under  their 
control.  The  mild  climate  of  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  northern 
France,  which  regions  lie  in  the  latitudes-of  Newfoundland  and  the 
Labrador  coast,  is  due  primarily  to  the  northeastward  set  of  the 
drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  the  northern  branch  of  the 
warm  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic,  split  in  two  by  the  pro- 
jecting point  of  South  America.  If  this  current  should  be  wholly 
deflected  to  the  South  Atlantic  by  some  change  in  the  conformation 
of  the  land  or  ocean  floor,  or  a  migration  of  the  heat  equator,  a 
marked  refrigeration  of  the  northern  lands  would  result.  Whether 
this  would  be  sufficient,  however,  to  produce  glaciation  may  be 

doubted. 

Atmospheric  Causes 

Change  in  Volume  of  Carbon  Dioxide.  —  During  periods  of 
extensive  marine  transgressions  and  the  formation  of  limestones, 
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either  by  chemical  precipitation  or  by  the  physiological  activities 
of  organisms,  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere  is 
increased,  because  the  extra  molecule  of  CO2,  which  holds  the 
lime  in  solution  in  the  sea-water,  is  liberated  on  the  precipitation 
of  the  lime,  and  in  part  returns  to  the  atmosphere.  On  the  other 
hand,  withdrawal  of  the  sea,  the  spread  of  lands,  and  the  extensive 
growth  of  •  vegetation  tend  to  deplete  the  atmosphere  of  its  CQi 
content,  partly  by  carbonation  of  the  rocks  in  weathering  and  by 
solution  of  limestones,  and  partly  by  its  direct  appropriation  by 
plants.  Now  it  is  known  that  carbon  dioxide,  as  well  as  water 
vapor,  acts  as  a  thermal  blanket  in  the  atmosphere  to  retain  the 
sun's  heat  within  it.  Arrhenius  has  estimated  that  if  the  Cd 
content  of  the  atmosphere  were  increased  from  2.5  to  3  times  its 
present  volume,  the  temperature  in  the  Arctic  region  would  rise 
from  8°  to  9°  C.,and  produce  a  mild  climate,  such  as  that  of  Eocene 
time,  when  magnolias  grew  in  Greenland.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  content  of  COj  were  decreased  to  an  amount  ranging  from  0.62 
to  0.5s  of  its  present  volume,  a  fall  of  from  4**  to  5°  C.  would  result 
and  glacial  conditions  would  again  overspread  the  northern  coun- 
tries. Whether  these  figures  are  accurate  or  not,  the  general 
fact  is  established  that  the  increase  in  COj  in  the  atmosphere  pro- 
duces milder,  and  its  decrease  colder,  climates;  but  such  climatic 
changes  would  be  world-wide.  Instead  of  the  formation  of  gladers 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America  and  Europe,  with  centers  of 
accumulation  lying  south  of  the  pole,  there  should  be  a  more  or  less 
uniform  spread  of  glacial  conditions  in  all  directions,  both  from 
the  north  and  the  south  polar  regions,  while  the  temperature 
conditions  of  the  equatorial  regions  would  be  equally  lowered. 
Asia  and  Alaska  should,  from  the  operation  of  this  cause,  be  no 
freer  from  glaciation  than  Europe  and  eastern  North  America. 
Nor  can  the  alternation  of  glacial  and  interglacial  warmer  epochs 
be  correlated  with  spread  of  lands,  on  the  one  hand,  and  extensive 
marine  submergences,  on  the  other. 

Excess  of  Volcanic  Ash  in  the  Atmosphere.  —  It  has  been 
shown  (Humphreys)  that  when  in  volcanic  eruptions  much  fine 
volcanic  dust  is  shot  into  the  upper  atmosphere,  where  it  may 
remain  suspended  for  long  periods  of  time,  a  blanket  against  the 
rays  of  the  sun  is  produced  and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  correspondingly  lowered.  While  this  may  be  a 
contributory  cause,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  primary  one  in  the 
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production  of  glacial  climates,  and  the  main  objections  cited 
against  the  carbon  dioxide  theory  also  apply  here. 

Astronomic  Causes 

Variations  in  Solar  Energy.  —  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the  sun  is  variable,  the  limits  being 
within  5  to  10  per  cent  in  quantity  and  in  time  periods  ranging  from 
5  to  10  days.  If  such  variations  were  extended  over  longer 
periods  and  were  of  suflScient  magnitude  to  lowef  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  from  9**  to  11°  F.,  glacial  conditions  would  again  over- 
spread North  America  and  Europe,  while  a  change  in  the  other 
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Fig.  1941.  —  Diagram  showing  the  effect  of  precession :  A^  condition  of  things 
now;  B,  as  it  will  be  10,500  years  hence.  The  eccentricity  is  of  course  greatly 
exaggerated. 

direction  would  bring  with  it  a  period  of  milder  interglacial  climate. 
It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  why  such  a  change  would  not  afiFect 
Asia,  at  least  to  some  extent,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
amount  of  variation  and  the  persistence  of  such  variation  was  great 
enough  to  produce  the  required  results. 

Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  (CroU's  hypothesis)  (Fig.  1941).  — 
The  earth's  orbit,  or  the  path  it  describes  about  the  sun,  is  not 
circular  but  elliptical,  with  the  sun  at  one  of  the  foci.  The  in- 
clination of  the  earth's  axis  is  at  present  such  that  the  earth  is 
nearer  to  the  sun  by  14,000,000  miles  in  midwinter  (perihelion) 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  than  in  midsummer  (aphelion).    The 

J 

path  which  it  travels  from  autumn  to  midwinter  and  to  spring  is 
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correspondingly  shorter  than  the  one  it  travels  from  spring  to  mid- 
summer to  autunm.  But  the  earth  undergoes  a  movement  by 
which  the  inclination  of  the  axis  is  changed  to  the  opposite  direction 
in  the  course  of  10,500  years.  This  is  called  the  "  precession  of  the 
equinoxes."  As  a  result,  midwinter  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
would  occur  when  the  earth  is  farthest  from  the  sun  and  had  the 
longest  path  to  travel  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes. 
It  would  be  22  days  longer  than  now  and  20°  colder,  while  the 
summers  would  be  22  day^  shorter  than  now  and  correspondingly 
hotter.  Croll  has  argued  that  this  winter  would  allow  an  accumu- 
lation of  snow  and  ice  in  excess  of  that  which  could  melt  during  the 
summer,  and  the  cumulative  effect  would  produce  glaciation. 
Such  glaciation  would,  however,  recur  periodically  every  21,000 
years,  provided  this  factor  alone  were  responsible,  and  for  such  reg- 
ular recurrence  there  is  no  evidence.  Moreover,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  southern  hemisphere  should  now  suffer  majrinrnim 
glaciation,  and  this  should  alternate  regularly  with  that  of  the 
northern  hemisphere;  yet  there  is  evidence  that  the  Antarctic 
ice  was  formerly  more  extensive  than  now,  though  this  may  not 
have  coincided  with  the  maximum  glaciation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Finally,  glaciation  produced  in  this  manner  should  proceed 
from  the  polar  region  and  extend  in  all  directions,  modified  only 
by  the  local  character  of  the  continents. 

Displacement  of  the  Poles.  —  If  we  could  assume  that  in  Pleisto- 
cene time  the  earth  had  a  different  relation  to  its  axis  so  that  the 
north  pole  was  15  degrees  or  so  farther  south,  l)ring  approximately 
in  the  center  of  Greenland,  conditions  favoring  the  gladation  of 
North  America  and  northern  Europe  would  be  furnished  without 
invoking  an  extensive  general  reduction  of  the  earth's  climate. 
This  would  also  accouht  for  the  relative  freedom  of  Asia  from  gla- 
cial conditions  at  that  time  (Fig.  1942). 

Such  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  poles  would,  of  course, 
imply  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position  of  the  equator,  which 
would  be  15  degrees  farther  south  in  the  region  of  eastern  Brazil, 
and  1$  degrees  farther  north  in  the  western  Pacific.  An  apparent 
confirmation  of  the  hypothesis,  that  this  condition  existed  in 
Pleistocene  time,  has  been  obtained  by  the  finding  of  Pleistocene 
Mollusca,  in  southern  Japan,  of  species  now  at  home  on  the 
Philippine  coast,  15  degrees  farther  south.  The  corresponding 
northward  shifting  of  the  south  pole  would  accoxmt  for  the 
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gkdation  of  soathero  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  but 
not  for  that  ot  Patagonia,  if  this  occurred  at  the  same  time. 

Astronomers  and  geophysicfets  have,  however,  denied  the  pos- 
sibility that  with  an  earth  as  rigid  as  ours,  such  a  shifting  of  the 


Fig.  1941.  —  Map  of  the  distribution  of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheet  in  North 
America  ajid  Europe,  and  the  explanation  of  glaciatjon  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  lifting  of  the  p^es.  The  location  of  the  North  Pole  on  this  hypothesis 
is  indicated  hy  a  star.    {Modified  front  Walther.) 

poles  is  possible,  despite  the  fact  that  minute  wanderings  of  the 
poles  have  been  determined  from  changes  in  latitude  within  his- 
torical time.  At  present,  this  explanation  of  the  Pleistocene 
gladation  must  be  regarded  as  purely  hypothetical,  though  ex- 
tremely suggestive. 


CHAPTER  XLVin 

LIFE   OF   THE    PSYCHOZOIC    OR    QUATERirAST   ERA  — 
THE  ANCESTRY  OF  MAN 

The  Quaternary  invertebrate  and  plant  life  is  essentially  the  life 
of  the  present,  except  that  in  the  early  Pleistocene,  in  beds  which 
are  referred  by  some  to  the  late 
Pliocene  of  the  Tertiary,  there 
still  occur  some  moUusks  (about 
II  per  cent)  and  other  inverte- 
brates which  have  since  become 
extinct  so  far  as  the  species  are 
concerned.  A  greater  difference 
between  the  life  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene and  the  present  or  Holocene 
is  seen  in  the  vertebrates,  es- 
pecially in  the  mammals  and  in 
mau.  A  number  of  species  of 
large  animals  have  become  extinct 
since  the  dawn  of  the  recent  or 
Holocene  period,  among  them 
the  moa  {Dinomis,  Fig.  1943), 
a  giant  bird  which  lived  in  Kew 

_,  Zealand,  the    urochs   [Bos  pri- 

Fio.  iQ4i.  —The  extinct  moa  or  .       .  „.                ,           , 

Dimrrms  of  New  ZeaUnd.    (From  migenius,  Fig.  1955),  and  many 

LyeU.)  others. 

The  Pleistocene  Mammals 
The  remains  of  these  are  found  in  river  gravels,  in  deposits  of 
volcanic  dust  and  other  eolian  sediments,  in  peat-bogs,  swamps, 
playa lakes,  caves  (Fig.  1944},  etc.,  but  seldom  in  marine  deposits. 
Special  cases  of  preservation  of  Pleistocene  mammals  are  seen  in 
the  tar  pool  of  California,  and  in  the  frozen  tundra  of  Siberia, 
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where  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  animals  have  sometimes  been 
preserved. 

Among  the  carnivores,  foxes  make  their  first  appearance  in 
America  in  Pleistocene  time.    Here  they  split  into  two  groups,  one 


Fio.  1944.  —  Vertical  aectioii  through  Gailenreutli  cavern,  Franconia,  show- 
ing bone-breccias.  Many  hundreds  of  skeletons  of  extinct  bears  and  other 
Pleistocene  mammals  have  been  obtained  from  this  cavern,    (After  d'Orbigny.) 

retaining  the  essential  characters  of  the  European  red  fox  (Vulpes), 
the  other  becoming  the  American  gray  fox  (Urocyon).  Wolves, 
too,  returned  to  America,  the  hopie  of  their  ancestors,  in  Pleisto- 


FiG.  1945.  —  Skull  of  the  saber-tooth  tiger  (SmiUtdon  neogirus).  Pampas  clay, 
Argentina;  w,  prolongation  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw ;  mi,  ^i,  camaasial 
teeth;  c,  bwer  canine;   «,  incisors.     Reduced.     (From  Steinmann.) 

cene  time  (Fig.  1947),  but  the  domestic  dog  was  introduced  in 
modem  times  by  man.  The  cat  tribe  was  represented  by  the  giant 
saber-tooth,  Smilodon  (Figs.  1945,  1947),  in  America,  and  by 
another  form,  Macharodus  (Fig.  1946),  in  Europe,  where  it  was 
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Fig.  1946.  —  RestoratioD  ot  the  Baber-tooth  tiger  {Macluirodus\  from  the 
Middle  Pleistocene  of  western  Europe.  This  was  one  o[  the  majiy  maniTnals 
which  survived  Irom  the  Upper  Pltoceoe  and  which  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Pleistocene  deer,  moose,  elephants,  camivorea,  and  primitive  cattle.  (Courtesy 
of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 


Fig.  1Q47.  —  Restoration  of  the  Rancho  La  Brea,  California,  a  water  pool 
with  asphaltic  margin  and  tar  oozing  out  in  many  places.  This  pool  formed  a 
natural  trap  in  which  Plebtocene  birds  and  mammals  were  caught,  their  bones 
being  preserved  in  a  but  slightly  altered  condition.  On  the  right  is  a  woU 
(Cam's  dirus),  in  the  foreground  a  sloth  (Paramylodon)  mostly  sunk  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  and  to  the  left,  the  saber-tooth  tiger  (,SmUodon  califomkus). 
(Photogra.pb  of  group  in  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  by  cour- 
tesy of  that  Institution.) 
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the  contemporary  of  early  man.  Smilodon  b  apparently  a  pure 
American  type  and  spread  all  over  the  United  States.  Its  peculi- 
arities seem  to  have  developed  in  confoTmity  with  its  habits  as  a 
hunter  of  the  giant  sloths,  the  Megatherium  and  Myiodon,  which 
it  followed  in  their  migrations  from  South  to  North  America.  In 
the  famous  Port  Kennedy  Cave,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  two  miles  below  Valley  Forge  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
remains  of  this  saber-tooth  have  been  found,  together  with  those 
of  the  mastodon,  tapir,  ground  sloth,  bear,  lynx,  fox,  prairie  wolf, 


Titi.  1948.  — Megatheritim  amerieanwm,  about  one-fiftieUi  natural  ^ze. 

badger,  deer,  horse,  bison,  squirrel,  rabbit,  mole,  shrew,  bat,  and 
so  forth.  Of  the  sixty-four  species  (rf  animals  whose  bones  had 
been  swept  into  this  cavernous  fissure,  twelve  have  living  repre- 
sentatives, but  the  others  have  become  extinct. 

Another  wonderful  bone  bed  of  this  period  occurs  on  the  Rancho 
La  Brea,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Los  Angeles  (Fig.  1947),  Cali- 
fornia. Here  a  pool  of  sticky  tar,  formed  by  petroleum  springs, 
entrapped  the  animals  of  the  period.  Among  these  were  the  Cali- 
fornia Smilodon  and  its  prey,  the  Nebraskan  ground  sloth,  Paramy- 
lodon,  together  with  the  bones  of  giant  wolves,  bears,  tigers,  and 
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coyotes,  of  horses,  bisons,  mammoths,  and  camels,  all  of  which 
lived  in  America  in  Pleistocene  time.    Birds,  too,  were  swallowed 


FlC.  1949.  —  Uegalherium  ciaieri.     (After  d'Orbigny.) 

in  this  pool,  no  less  than  33  individuals  of  the  golden  eagle  having 
been  found,  together  with  the  remains  of  herons,  ravens,  and  the 
Canada  goose.  Even  a  peacock,  a  group  of  animals  now  restricted 
to  the  oriental  re- 
gion of  southern 
Asia,  is  included  in 
this  remarkable 
burial  ground  of 
America  Pleistocene 
animals. 

Most  remarkable 
of  the  extinct  Pleis- 
tocene animals  are 
the  huge  ground 
^ths  or  mega- 
theres,  Megatherium 
(Figs.  1948.  1949). 
Mylodon  (Figs. 
1950,  1951),  and 
Lestodoni^i^.  1951), 

Vva.  i<iSo.— Mylodon  TcAustus.    (After  d'Orbigny.)      *°^    '^*    equally 

grotesque     tortoise 

ammdiUoa  (Glyptodon,  F^.    1952,  Panochthm,   Fig.  1953,  etc). 

The  megatheres  were,  for  the  most  part,  huge,  clumsy  creatures 
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of  slow,  ponderous  gait,  and  with  a  thicit  hide  which  only  the 
dagger-like  canines  of  the  saber-tooth  could  penetrate.  They  fed 
on  leaves,  the  young  shoots  of  trees,  and  on  othei  vegetation. 


Fio,  1951.  —  A  group  of  the  great  extinct  South  American  ground-sloths, 
Myiodon  and  Lestodon,  showing  characteristic  attitudes  and  mode  of  [ceding. 
Outline  restoration  from  a  group  of  skeletons  mounted  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.     (By  courtesy  of  the  afore-mentioned  institution). 

Originating  in  South  America  in  the  Mjocene,  the  mylodons  wan- 
dered into  North  America  in  the  Plebtocene,  as  did  also  their  de- 
scendants, the  megatheriums. 

Camels  still  lived  in  North  America  in  the  Pleistocene,  during 


—  Gtyftodon  reUculatui.     Pampas  formation,  Argentioi 
^tb  natural  size.    (After  Steinmanu.) 
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which  period  they  migrated  to  Asia,  where  they  survive  to  tbe 
present  day.  The  American  camels  became  extinct  in  PleistoceDe 
time  from  causes  still  unknown,  though  their  humpless  descendants, 


Pic.  1953.' — PanecUkui   tuberculalui,    a   glyptodout   from   the   Pleistocene 
depouts  of  the  Argentinian  Pampas.    About  ^  natuTal  size.     (After  Kayser.) 

the  auchenias  or  llamas  of  South  America,  have  survived.  Cattle 
are  not  native  to  America,  except  the  American  buffalo  or  bison, 
which  came  to  America  and  to  Europe  in  Pleistocene  time  and  in 
each  country  developed  a  number  of  spedes,  all  of  which  became 
^tinct  except  Bison  americanus,  with  us,  and  Bison  bonasits,  in 
Europe.  In  the  Pleistocene  at  least  seven  spedes  of  bison,  some 
with  enormous  homs,  roamed  the  American  plains  from  Alaska 
to  Florida.  In  Europe,  Bison  priscus  (Fig.  1954)1  the  ancestor  of 
the  modern  European  Bison  or  aurochs  and  a  contemporary  of 
early  man,  lives  only  in  legend,  as  does  the  Urochs  or  Bos 
primigenius  (Fig.  1955), 
which  still  lived  in  Ger- 
many in  the  1 3th  century 
and  was  probably  the 
collateral  ancestor  <tf  the 
modern  long-horned 
cattle  of  western  Europe. 
The  true  buffalo  b  an 
Asiatic  type,  liviog  in 
ir  of  the  modernBiioB  India  to-day,  and  ap- 
,,  which  is  the  true  parently  never  migrated 
to  America.  In  the 
Pleistocene  an  ancestor  {Bubalos  anti/juus)  wandered  into  North 
Africa,  but  has  since  become  extinct.  Of  this  animal  Osbom 
says,  "  This  was  a  powerful  beast,  which  presumably   lived  in 


Fig.  1954.  — Primitive  cattle.  The 
"  aurochs  "  or  Wisent,  Bison  priscus.  (X-^). 
Quaternary.  Theancesto  ~ 

{B.  bonasus)  of  Lithuanii 
aurocbs.    (K.) 
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herds,  frequenting  grassy  plains  and  swampy   districts,  and   in 
its  presence  here  wc  seem  to  find  confirmation  ol  what  geology 


Fig.  1955.  —  Primitive  c&ttle:  the  "Urocha"  (Bos  primigtnius)  {X^V 
Quateniary.  A  collateial  ancestoi  of  the  larger,  loog-bomed,  existing  catOe  of 
western  Europe.  The  "urus"  of  Qesar,  which  survived  in  Cennany  until  the 
twelfth  century.    (K.) 

teaches  us  in  regard  to  the  dampness  of  the  Quaternary  climate. 
The  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  from  North  Africa  at  the  com- 


Flc.  1956. — The  living  musk-ox  (Onftoi  moschalus),  a  species  which  has  sur- 
vived from  the  Pleistocene. 

mencement  of  the   Recent   Period   was   no   doubt   due   to   the 
increasingly  dry  conditions  and  partly  to  destruction  by  man." 

Many  other  types  of  homed  cattle  existed  in  the  Old  World  in 
Pleistocene  time,  and  some  have  living  descendants  in  the  Asiatic 
re^o;,    One  of  them,  the  musk-ox  {Ovibos  mosckoius,  Fig.  1956), 
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migrated  to  Europe  and  to  North  America  in  Pleisto«De  time  and 
still  lives  there  within  the  Arctic  circle.  During  the  gladaJ  period 
it  wandered  south  to  the  Missouri  River  and  east  to  New  Jersey, 
but  followed  the  retreating  ice-front  north  to  its  present  habitat. 

Among  other  animals,  which,  during  the  Pleistocene,  ranged  far 
south  of  the  habitat  of  their  kin  of  ti>-day,  we  may  note  the  deer- 
moose  {Cervakes,  Fig.  1957),  the  remains  of  which  were  found  in 


Fig.  1957.  —  Restoration  o(  a  Pleistocene  deer-moose  (Cervakes).  This  ex- 
tinct moose  had  lung  limbs,  a  short  neck,  which  indicates  that  it  browsed  on  trees, 
and  lat^e,  palmate  antlers.  An  almost  complete  skeleton  was  found  as  (*r 
south  as  New  Jersey  in  a  marl  deposit  underlying  a  bog  at  Mt.  Hamwo. 

(Courtesy  of  American  Museum  ef  Natural  History.) 

New  Jersey.     The  great  Irish  elk  (Fig.  1958)  further  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  extinct  deer  fauna  of  the  Quaternary. 

Horses  were  still  abundant  in  North  America  in  early  Quaternary 
time,  having  by  then  developed  the  foot  and  other  characters 
of  the  true  horse  genus,  Equus.  Among  the  several  American 
species,  the  horse  of  the  Llano  Estacado  of  Texas  {Equus  scMi, 
Fig.  1905  g)  is  especially  well  known,  —  a  form  of  the  proportions 
of  a  western  broncho,  but  with  a  very  large  head  and  with  teeth 
like  those  of  a  modem  dray-horse,  only  larger.  Although  bones  of 
this  type  are  extremely  abundant  in  America  in  early  Pleistocene 
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deposits,  these  animals,  which  survived  even  the  first  glacial  ad- 
vance, soon  after  became  wholly  extinct  in  the  New  World,  but 
continued  in  Asia  and  Africa,  whence  they  had  migrated  from  North 
America  in  late  Pliocene  time.    What  caused  the  great  extinction 


Fio.   1938.  —The  extinct  Irish  elk  (.Cervus  megaceres).    (After  d'Orbigny.) 

of  American  horses  is  at  present  unknown.  The  cold  of  the  glacial 
period  was,  no  doubt,  a  partial  cause,  but  this  did  not  affect  South 
America,  where  the  horses  also  became  extinct.  It  is  possible  that 
migrant  animals  from  other  lands  brought  in  diseases  which,  like 
the  sleeping-sickness  of  Africa  and  the  Surra  disease  whidi  attacks 
domestic  horses  in  India,  were  transmitted  by  insects  (Lidl). 

The  rhinoceros  became  extinct  in  America  before  the  end  of 
Tertiary  time,  but  continued  in  Europe  during  the  Pleistocene, 
where  it  was  represented  by  the  giant  one-homed  elasmothere, 
the  Etruscan  rhinoceros,  and  the  two-homed  woolly  rhinoceros 
(Fig.  1959),  companion  of  the  haiiy  mammoth  and  contemporary  of 


Fic,  IQ59.  —  RestomtioD  of  the  woolly  rhinoceros  {Rlnnacaos  onft^Mfoliu), 
the  remains  ol  which  were  found  frozen  into  the  mud  and  ice  of  the  Siberiaa 
tundra.    (Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 


Fig.  i960.  —  Restorations  of  two  of  the  tundra  mammals,  tie  wooUy  rhi- 
noceros (lower),  made  known  from  the  drawings  of  Upper  Paleolithic  artisls 
and  from  an  actual  specimen  discovered  in  Galida,  Austria;  and  the  wooQy 
h  (upper).     (Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 
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Fio.  1961.  —  Skeleton  of  the  American  mastodon  (Mailodon 

(Xjfii).    (K.) 

early  man.  This  rhinoceros,  like  the  hairy  mammoth,  died  out  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  and  has  been  found  in  wonderful 
preservation  in  the  frozen  tundras  of  Siberia  (Fig.  i960). 

Elephants,  mastodons,  and  dibelodonts  had  come  to  North 


Fig.  1961.  —  Restoration  of  the  American  mastodon  (Maslodon  americaHus). 
Thb  is  the  so-calied  Warren  Mastodon,  the  skeleton  of  which,  originally  in 
the  Warren  Museum  in  Boston,  h  now  mounted  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.      (Photo  by  courtesy  of  the  latter  ins 
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America  in  Pliocene  time,  and  the  Plebtocene  witnessed   their 
extensive  migration  over  all  parts  of  this  country  and  also  their 


Fio.  196.V— Skeletonof  inanunothC£k^Aiu^rMii<g«ii>tu).    (Aft«  d'Orbigny.) 


Fig.  1964. — The  woolly  mammoth  {Elephas  frimigeniut)  a  depicted  bj 
Upper  Paleolithic  artists  and  from  specimens  found  frosen  in  the  tundras  of 
Siberia.  The  mammoth  was  a  contemporary  ot  Homo  neonderlhaltnsii  during 
the  fourth  glacial  period.    (Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 
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total  extinction  here  and  in  Europe,  while  again  Africa  and  Asia 
proved  the  asylums  in  which  the  last  survivors  of  these  great 
pachydenns  were  preserved.  The  bones  of  the  mastodon  are  found 
in  many  Quaternary  deposits  in  North  America  (Figs.  1961, 1962). 
While  the  ice-sheets  covered  North  America  and  Europe,  the 
hairy  mammoth  {EUphas  primgenius,  Figs.  1963,  1964),  fitted  to 
withstand  the  cold  by  virtue  of  its  coat  of  coarse  black  hair  lined 
underneath  by  thick  brown  wool,  ranged  the  borders  of  the  ice  and 


a  ft 

Fig.  1965.  —  Grinding  teeth  of:   (a)  mammoth,  and  (b)  mastodon.    (After 

Lucas,  from  Matthew.) 

the  ice-free  regions  of  the  far  North.  In  the  frozen  tuQdras  of 
Siberia  its  remains  were  found  preserved  with  hair,  skin,  and  flesh 
intact,  and  from  these  famous  cold  storage  specimens  the  anatomy 
of  this  extinct  animal  has  become  well  known.  Other  mammoths 
or  giant  elephants  ranged  over  the  open  country  farther  south,  while 
the  more  thickly  forested  country  was  inhabited  by  the  mastodons, 
which  outlived  the  true  elephants  in  North  America,  but  finally 
became  extinct  as  did  their  South  American  relative,  the  Dibetodon. 

Man 
The  cradle  of  the  human  race  has  been  placed  by  tradition  in 
Southern  Asia,  and  geological  discovery  bears  out  this  tradition. 
The  oldest  known  man-like  creature  was,  however,  not  the  highly 
endowed  occupant  of  the  traditional  Garden  of  Eden,  but  a  brute- 
like  man  not  far  removed  from  his  simian  ancestors.  Neither  the 
fossil  nor  the  existing  great. apes  show  evidence  of  direct  relation- 
ship to  man,  but  their  structure  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  their 
descent  from,  the  same  ancestral  stock  from  which  the  earliest 
man-like  creature  was  derived. 

Early  Races 

The  Trinil  Man  (Pithecanthropus  erectUB)  (Figs.  1966-108). — 

This,  the  early  erect  ape-man,  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  anny 
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Fig.  1966.  —  The  upper  part  of  the 
skuU  of  the  Java  or  Truiil  ape-man 
{Pithteantleropus  tftctus),  found  iii  the 
Siwalik  sands  of  Java.  (After  Du  Bob, 
from  Akberg.) 


surgeon,  Eugfene  Dubois,  va 
i8gi ,  near  the  village  of  Trinil 
in  central  Java,  in  deposits 
DOW  regarded  as  contempo- 
rary with  those  made  during 
the  first  glacial  period  o£ 
Europe,  and  antedating  our 
present  era  by  more  than 
475,000  years. 

The  remains  first  found  by 
Dubois  consbted  of  a  single 
upper  molar  tooth  and,  three 
feet  removed  from  this,   the 
top  of  the  skull.    Later  on, 
some  45  or  50  feet  removed  from  the  finding-place  of  the  skull, 
he  discovered  a  second  molar  tooth  and  a  left  thigh  bone.     Six- 
teen years  later  a  left  lower 
molar  tooth  of  human  type 
was  found  in  these  deposits. 
These  remains,  few  and  frag- 
mentary as  they  are,  made 
it  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
essentials  of  the  creature  and 
to  demonstrate  its  primitive 
himian  character. 

The  skull  is  remarkable 
because  of  the  low  forehead 
and  large  ridges  above  the 
eye  sockets  (Fig.  1966).  Its 
brain  capacity  is  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  modem  man, 
but  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  existing  great  apes,  being 
about  intermediate  between 
the  two  (Fig.  1969).  The  re- 
treating brow  shows  that  the 
frontal  lobes  of  the  brain,  the 
seat  of  the  higher  intellectual 
(acuities,  were  still  undevel- 
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Fic.  1967.  —  Profile  view  of  the  Java 
ape-man.  The  skull  and  a  thigh-bone 
were  found  by  Dubois  in  i8qi  and  were 
described  as  Pilkecanlhrapas  erectia,  re- 
fetrinR  to  the  fact  that  the  ape-like  man 
walked  erect.  The  age  of  the  beds  in 
which  these  eariiest  remains  of  man  were 
discovered  is  late  PUocene  or  early  Pleis- 
tocene, probably  the  former.  (After  a 
model  by  J.  H.  McGregor.  Courtesy 
of  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
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the  creature  had  only  a  limited  ability  to  profit  by  experience 
and  tradition,  while  at  the  same  time  its  powers  of  touch,  taste, 
and  vision  were  well  developed.  The  teeth  aie  more  human  than 
those  of  the  gibbon,  among  the  higher  apes,  but  still  retain  some 


Fig.  196S.  —  The  left  thigh-bone  of  Pithecanlkropus  ereclus,  found  near  the 
tlcuU  shown  in  Fig.  1966.    (After  Du  Bob,  from  Aisbetg.) 

ape-like  characters.  The  thigh-bone  is  slightly  curved,  and  its 
character  indicates  an  upright  walking  creature  about  5  feet  7 
inches  in  height  (Fig.  1968). 

The  H«idelb«rg  Man  (Homo  heidclbergeosis)  (Fig.  1970).  — 
The  next  oldest  fragment  of  a  human  skeleton  is  the  jaw-bone  of  the 


Fic.  1969.  —  Outlines  of  the  crauidium  or  upper  part  of  the  skull  of  Pt/fe- 
catithropus,  and  of  apes  and  primitive  men  (from  Alsberg).  The  types  rep- 
resented are;  U,  Papua;  Pe,  Pithecanthropus;  til,  Man  of  Spy;  At,  Trog- 
lodytes; 5e,  Semnopitheticus;  ^1,, Microcephalic;  d,  Glabella;  .Sr,  Tnns- 


Heidelberg  man,  Homo  heidelbergensts,  called  also  Palaanlkropus 
heidelbergensis,  which  was  found  in  1907  near  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
in  river  sands  79  feet  below  the  surface.  These  deposits  belong 
to  the  second  warm  or   interglacial  epoch,  which  followed  the 
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second  ice  invasioa.    The  only  part  found  was  the  lower  jaw  with 
teeth  in  place  (Fig.  1970),  this  being  associated  with  the  bones  of 


Fig.  1970.  —  Right  lower  jaw  of  the  Heidelberg  msn  (Homo  k 

found  at  Mauer,  near  Heidelberg.     (XfO     (After  SchoetenKck.) 

many  extinct  animals.  The  jaw 
shows  a  combination  of  human 
and  ^mian  characters,  as  it  is 
very  massive,  with  retreating 
chin,  giving  a  projecting  or  prog- 
nathous face,  thus  much  re- 
sembling that  of  a  chimpanzee  or 
gorilla,  while  the  upper  part  re- 
sembles that  of  some  large  variety 
of  gibbon.  The  teeth  are,  how- 
ever, human,  though  somewhat 
primitive,  and  on  this  account  the 
relic  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
questionably that  of  a  man, 
though,  had  the  teeth  been  ab- 
sent, it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  diagnose  the  jaw  as 
human.  The  Heidelberg  race 
existed  approximately  between 
200,000  and  350,000  yeat«  ago. 

The  PUtdown  Man  (EouithT»- 
pus  dawBoni)  (Fig.  1971).  —  In 
1913   the   remains  of  the  third 


Fig.  1971.  —  The  "dawn-man" 
(Eoantkrapia)  restored  from  the 
skull  found  at  Piltdown,  Sussex. 
England,  This " Piltdown  man"  is 
the  most  ancient  type  in  nhich  the 
Nze  and  form  of  the  brain  are 
known;  it  b  estimated  that  he 
lived  ftoni  100,000  to  300,000  years 
ago.  (After  a  model  by  J.  H. 
McGr^or.  Courtesy  of  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.) 
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oldest  of  the  known  human  types  were  found  in  the  Thames 
Valley  near  Patdown,  Sussex,  England.  These  consisted  of  parts 
of  a  much  broken  skull,  a  canine  tooth,  and  part  of  a  lower  jaw. 
The  skull  compares  favorably  with  that  of  modem  man  except 
for  tihe  remarkably  thick  walls,  but  the  tooth  and  lower  jaw  are 


Fic.  I97».  —  The  originiil  skull  of  the  Neanderthal  man  found  in  the  Nean- 
derthal (Valley  of  the  Neauder)  near  Dtlsseldorf,  Germany  (copied  fromAlsberg, 
AbitiiHmung  da  Menscken). 

like  those  of  a  chimpanzee.  Because  these  were  found  separated 
from  the  skull,  and  because  of  their  ape-like  character,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  the  skull  and  jaw  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
individual  or  even  the  same  type,  that,  in  effect,  one  is  human, 
while  the  other,  the  jaw,  belonged  to  an  ape.  If  the  skull  alone 
represents  the  Piltdown  man,  this  will  have  to  be  placed  in  the 
genus  Homo,  where  modem  man  belongs,  but  it  would  still  be  a 
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distinct  species  {Homo  dawsont).  If  the  jaw  also  belongs  to  this 
type  of  man,  then  indeed  he  was  very  primitive,  and  in  some 
respects  very  similar  to  his  simian  relatives.  That  only  the  two 
complementary  parts  of  a  head,  but  belonging  to  two  distinct 
types,  should  occur  in  the  same  formation,  is  at  least  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  and  until  other  remains  are  found,  the  possibility 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  individual  cannot  be  denied. 


Fk.  1973. — Skull  of  the  "Man  of  Spy," 
found  in  a  grotto  near  Spy,  a  hamlet  nea 
Alaberg.  Abstimmunf  dts  Mcnschen.) 

These  remains  occur  in  the  deposits  of  the  third  intergladal 
epoch,  thus  placing  the  time  when  the  Piltdown  race  existed, 
according  to  Osborn,  between  100,000  and  150,000  year^  ago. 

The  Neuiderthal  Man  (Homo  neanderthatensis)  (Figs.  1972- 
1975).  —  The  remains  of  this  type  of  man  have  been  luiown  since 
1856,  when  a  number  of  skeletons  of  this  race  were  found  in  a  cave 
on  the  banks  of  the  Diissel  River,  in  that  jMlrt  of  its  valley  known 
as  the  Neanderthal,  not  far  from  Dusseldorf  in  Rhenish  Prussia 
(Fig.  1972).  Eight  years  earlier  a  skull,  now  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  this  race,  had  been  found  at  Gibraltar,  and  more  recently 
other  similar  remains  have  been  found  in  a  number  of  places  in 
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France  and  Belgium.  Two  nearly  complete  skeletons  were  found 
in  1887  in  a  grotto  near  Spy  (Fig.  1973)  not  far  from  Dinant  in 
Belgium,  and  others  nearly  as  perfect  were  found  near  Chareant, 
France,  between  1907  and  191 1.  An  almost  complete  skull  and 
skeleton  were  found  in  a  grotto  near  La  Chapelle-aux-Saints  at 
Corr^,  France,  in  1908 ;  and  the  skeleton  of  a  youth  was  dis- 
covered at  Le  Moustier ,  France, 
in  1908,  while  other  skeletons 
and  separated  skeletal  portions 
were  found  in  various  parts  of 
Dordogne,  France,  between 
1909-1911.  Portions  of  many 
skeletons  of  adults  and  children 
were  also  found  in  1899  at 
Krapina,  in  Croatia,  and  other 
remains  in  Moravia,  and  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey  in  the 
English  Channel. 

These  remains  indicate  that 
the  Neanderthal  men  "... 
were  short  of  stature,  but 
powerfully  built,  with  strong 
curiously  curved  thigh  bones, 
the  lower  ends  of  which  are 
so  fashioned  that  they  must 
have  walked  with  a  bend  at  the 
knees.  Their  long  depressed 
skulls  had  very  strong  brow- 
ridges;  their  lower  jaws,  of 
brutal  depth  and  solidity, . 
sloped  away  from  the  teeth  downwards  and  backwards  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  that  especially  characteristic  feature  of 
the  higher  type  of  man,  the  chin  protuberance  "  (Huxley). 

These  characters  gave  the  Neanderthal  skulls  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  those  of  anthropoid  apes  than  to  those  of  modem  man, 
but  their  brain-capacity  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  many 
modern  human  skulls.  In  modem  man  the  known  range  is  from 
950  to  2020  cubic  centimeters,  whereas  that  of  the  Neanderthal 
skulls  ranges  from  1290  in  the  Gibraltar  female,  to  1723  c.  c.  in 
the  man  of  Spy.     However,  the  actual  brain  capacity  is  less 


a  b 

Fig.  1974.  —  L^-bones  of  the  Nean- 
derthal man.  a,  Front  view;  6, 
rear  view.  One-fifteenth  natural  size. 
(Copied  from  Alsberg,  Ahsiimmung  des 
Menschen.) 
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significant  than  the  relative  development  of  brain  parts,  and  in 
those  portions  which  are  concerned  with  the  higher  processes 
of  the  mind,  the  Neanderthal  brain  was  deficient  and  showed 

its  nearer  relationship  to  the 
anthropoids.  Many  of  the 
body  characters,  too,  sug- 
gest those  of  anthropoids  or 
of  new-bom  infants.  In  ap- 
pearance they  were  very  brut- 
ish, with  a  head  of  enormous 
size  set  upon  a  short,  thick 
trunk  in  such  a  way  that  the 
head  and  neck  habitually  bent 
forward,  forming  a  continuous 
curvature  wilh  the  back.  They 
had  short,  thick  arms  and 
robust  legs,  the  lower  part  of 
P     ^^  which,  when  compared   with 

Fig.  1975.  —  Comparison  of  outlines   the    upper,    were     relatively 
of  part  of  the  thigh-bone  of  theNeander-  shorter  than  in  modem  man. 

thai  man,  with  that  of  a  modern  man.  ^,        ,  1.  i.*^     n 

BB\  Place  of  attachment  of  the  liga-  ^^^    *^^^    ^ere    habltuaUy 

ments;  PP\  Location  of  the  sulcus  pop-  bent,  these  men  being  without 

liteus.    (Copied  from  Alsberg,  Ahstiftin  ^he  power  to  Straighten  the 

mung  des  Mcnschen.)  •  •   ^  x      ^      j  r  n 

jomt  to  stand  fully  erect. 
This  race  lived  in  Europe  during  the  third  and  fourth  inter- 
glacial  epochs,  or  approximately  between   25,000  and   100,000 
years  B.C.  (Osbora). 


Culture  Stages  and  Implements  of  the  Lower  Pakeolitkic 

The  implements  and  weapons  of  the  Neanderthal  man  have 
been  found  associated  with  the  skeletons  as  well  as  by  themselves 
and  indicate  that  these  people  possessed  a  very  mde  culture, 
which  has  been  designated  that  of  the  Older  Stone  or  Palaeolithic 
age.  The  implements  of  the  preceding  Piltdown  race  mark  the 
beginning  of  this  industry,  but  those  of  the  Heidelberg  race  appear 
to  have  been  rude  stone  chips  (eoliths),  fashioned  by  nature,  while 
Pithecanthropus  probably  used  sticks  for  weapons.  Palaeolithic  man 
had  acquired  the  art  of  chipping  his  flints  and  fashioning  them 
for  definite  uses  (Fig.  1976),  but  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  point 
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where  a  polish  was  given  to  chipped  stone,  this  being  a.  distinctive 
cultural  characteristic  of  Neolithic  man.  From  the  nature  and 
perfection  of  the  chipped  implements  and  from  their  occurrence  at 
successive  levels,  the  following  cultural  stages  of  Palsolithic  man 
h^ve  been  determined : 

1.  Pre-Chellean  stages,  approximately  125,000  to  100,000  b.c. 

2.  Chellean  stage,  approsimatelybetween  100,000 and  75,000 B.C. 

3.  Acbeulean  stage,  ap- 
proximately between  75,000 
and  50,000  B.C. 

4.  Mousterian  stage,  ap- 
proximately between  50,000 
and  25,000  B.C. 

This  last  was  the  chief 
cultural  stage  of  the  Nean- 
derthal man,  white  the 
others  were  intennedi- 
ate  between  this  and  the 
Eolithic  type  of  unmodi- 
fied stone  fragments.  The 
pre-Chellean  stage,  the 
period    of     the    Piltdown 

man,  witnessed  the  egjliest       pic.   1976.  —  Palieolithic  fljot  implement 
and    crudest     attempt    at    of  spcar-head  shape,  from  Pleistocene  gravels 
fashioning   stones   for   va-    "St.  Arheul^  near  Amiens  in  the  valley  ot 
°  the  Somme,  France,     a,  Side  view;  b,  same 

nous  purposes.  seen  edgewise.     (X  i.)     {After  LyeU,  The 

During  the  Chellcan  and  AntiquUy  of  Man.) 
early  Acheulean  stages,  man  lived  mostly  in  the  open,  this  being 
permitted  by  the  mild  climate  of  the  interglacial  epochs.  With 
the  advent  of  the  colder  climatic  conditions  of  the  fourth  or  Wurm 
glacial  stages,  however,  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  caves  and 
grottos,  and  rude  clothing  had  to  be  manufactured.  For  this 
purp)ose  special  implements  had  to  be  devised,  while  the  change  in 
the  character  of  the  implements  of  chase  and  war  indicate  that 
the  race  had  declined  somewhat  in  muscular  strength  and  vigor 
with  this  change  toward  less  hospitable  conditions  on  the  part  of 
nature.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Mousterian  culture  of  the 
Neanderthal. 
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Burial  Customs  of  the  Neanderthal  Race 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  skeletons  of  these  ancient  men 
were  placed,  it  appears  that  special  attention  was  being  given  to 
the  burial  of  their  dead  by  the  Neanderthal  men.  Moreover,  from 
the  fact  that  ornaments  and  flint  implements  were  buried  with  the 
dead,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Neanderthal  men  had  developed 
an  instinctive  belief  in  immortality  or  in  a  continuance  of  life  under 
new,  though  similar,  conditions  in  some  other  sphere  of  existence. 

Apparently  descended  from  the  Heidelberg  race,  the  Neander- 
thals seem  to  have  been  a  race  which  specialized  along  certain  lines, 
and  after  a  long  period  of  dominance  wholly  disappeared  by 
extinction.  Some  authorities,  however,  have  suggested  the  possi- 
biUty  that  some  of  the  lowest  races  of  modem  man  might  be  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Neanderthals. 

Races  of  the  Later  Pakeolithic  Age 

The    Crd-Magnon,    Aurignacian    and    Grimaldi    Races.  —  In 

1868  five  human  skeletons,  representing  an  old  man,  two  young 
men,  a  woman,  and  a  child,  were  found  in  a  buried  grottomear  the 
little  hamlet  of  Cr6-Magnon  on  the  Vfafere  River  in  France.  These 
proved  to  be  representative  of  a  distinct  race  of  human  beings  and 
the  most  typical  of  the  newer  Palaeolithic  races.  Sometime  before 
this  discovery,  a  painted  skeleton,  which  Ijter  proved  to  be  of 
this  race,  was  found  in  the  "  kitchen-middens,"  or  refuse  heaps, 
on  the  floor  of  Paviland  Cave,  a  grotto  in  the  face  of  a  steep  lime- 
stone cliff  on  the  coast  of  Gower,  Wales.  Another  grotto,  at 
Aurignac,  in  the  province  of  Haute-Garonne,  southern  France, 
discovered  in  1852,  was  nearly  filled  with  bones«  representing  17 
individuals  which,  though  they  were  reinterred  in  the  cemetery  of 
Aurignac,  and  so  lost  to  science,  are  believed,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  associated  implements,  which  are  like  those  found  with  the  Crd- 
Magnon  skeletons  elsewhere,  to  have  been  the*remains  of  men  of 
this  race.  From  this  occurrence  the  Aurignacian  culture  stage 
of  the  Newer  Palaeolithic  period  has  been  named.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  a  skeleton  of  a  more  primitive  type  of  man 
was  found  associated  with  the  oldest  of  the  Aurignacian  implements 
at  Combe  Capelle,  Dordogne,  France,  in  1909,  and  this  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  another  race,  the  Aurignacian  {Homo  sapiens 
var.  aurignacensis)  preceded  the  Crd-Magnon  in  Europe. 

Skeletons  of  the  Crd-Magnon,  fourteen  in  number,  have  also 
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been  found  in  the  famous  Grimaldi  "  Grottos,"  situated  in  the 
limestone  cliff  which  terminates  the  southern  spur  of  the  Alps 
at  the  point  now  marked  by  the  Franco-Italian  boundary  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  a  short  distance  east  of  the  city  of 
Mentone,  Fnince.    This  region  became  noted  when,   in    1873, 


Fio.  1977,  —  A  family  of  the  CrA-Magnon  race  as  it  probably  appeared  in  its 
primitive  home.  From  a  paiating  made  by  Charles  R.  Knight  under  the 
directioD  ol  Professor  Henry  F.  Osbom.  (Courtesy  of  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.) 

the  skeleton  of  the  "  Man  of  Mentone  "  was  found  in  one  of  these 
grottos.  Beneath  the  burial  place  of  the  Crfl-Magnon  skeletons 
in  these  caves  were  found  in  1906  the  skeletons  of  a  youth  and 
of  a  woman,  representing  a  shorter-statured  negroid  race  of  distinct 
type,  to  which  the  name  Grimaldi  race  has  been  applied.  In 
their  tooth  structure,  these  Grimaldians  show  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  anthropoid  apes  than  do  the  Neanderthals.    They  had, 
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moreover,  long  foreanns,  curved  thigh  bones,  and  strongly  pro- 
jecting teeth  (prognathism).  In  cranial  capacity,  however,  they 
approached  the  man  of  Spy.  This  race  has  been  regarded  as  an 
intermediate  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  white  and  black  races, 
being  possibly  an  ancestor  of  both,  though  it  has  also  been  thought 
to  represent  a  distinct  branch  of  the  genus  Homo. 

The  Cr6-Magnons  were  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  living 
in  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  extending  westward  to  Wales. 
Their  remains  have  also  been  found  in  Syria,  and  will  probably 
be  discovered  elsewhere  in  Asia,  which  was  apparently  their  ances- 
tral home.  All  the  remains  are  associated  with  implements  of  the 
Aurignacian  or  later  culture  stages. 

This  was  a  tall  race,  the  men  ranging  from  5  feet  loj^  mches  to  6 
feet  4I  inches  in  height,  while  the  women  were  but  little  shorter 
(Fig.  1977).  The  skull  is  of  the  long-headed  type  (dolicho- 
cephalic) with  very  high  forehead,  broad  face,  broad  and  high 
cheek  bones,  much  reduced  eyebrow-ridges,  strong  jaw,  and 
massive,  prominent  chin.  Their  brain  capacity  was  surprisingly 
high,  that  of  the  woman  of  Cr6-Magnon  exceeding  that  of  the 
average  male  of  to-day.  The  leg  was  very  long,  compared  with 
the  arm,  while  the  forearm  and  shin-bone  showed  remarkable 
lengthening  when  compared  with  the  upper  arm  and  thigh  bone, 
respectively.  These  men  were  swift-footed  and  powerful  hunters, 
and  the  race  has  been  called  one  of  the  finest  the  earth  has  ever 
supported.  From  them  probably  descended  several  of  the  modem 
Asiatic  tribes,  which  still  show  some  of  their  characteristics. 

These  men,  too,  revered  their  dead,  burjdng  them  by  preference 
in  caves,  with  folded  arms  and  with  the  head  surrounded  by  neck- 
laces of  perforated  shells,  while  flint  implements  were  placed 
beside  the  bodies.  Coloring  of  the  body,  either  for  preservation  or 
ornament,  was  widely  practiced,  this  color  being  commonly  seen  in 
the  skeletons. 

CuUure-Stages  of  the  Later  PalaoUthic 

The  following  culture  stages  have  been  recognized  for  the 
Upper  Palaeolithic : 

5.  Aurignacian. 

6.  Solutrean. 

7.  Magdalenian. 

8.  Azilian-Tardenoisian. 
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Of  these  the  Aurignadan  and  Magdalenian  were  the  typical 
culture  stages  of  the  Crd-Magnons.  The  Solutrean  culture  was 
introduced  by  the  Briinn  Race  and  the  Azilian-Tardenoisian  by  the 
Crenelle  and  other  races.  These  culture  stages  all  belong  to  late 
glacial  or  post-glacial  time,  following  the  fourth  or  Wurm  period  of 
gladation. 

The  Aurignacian  Culture  Stage.  —  The  industry  and  culture  of 
these  men  have  been  found  distributed  around  the  entire  periphery 
of  the  Mediterranean,  occurring  in  northern  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the 
Italian  and  Iberian  peninsulas.  They  were  in  part  derived  from, 
but  an  improvement  upon,  the  Mousterian  culture,  the  implements, 
as  in  that  stage,  being  retouched  on  one  side  only,  the  other  retain- 
ing its  natural  character.  Bone  implements  were  now  added  to 
those  of  stone,  including  the  bone  awl  and  javelin  point.  Most 
characteristic  is  the  development  of  graving  tools,  for  these  people 
had  developed  the  art  of  engraving  and  sculpture  as  well  as  that  of 
painting  in  color.  They  carved  their  implements  and  their  articles 
of  ornament  and  they  decorated  the  walls  of  their  caves  with 
engravings  and  paintings  of  animals,  such  as  the  horse,  ibex, 
reindeer,  woolly  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  and  mammoth,  and  carved 
human  statuettes  in  bone,  ivory,  and  soft  stone. 

The  Briinn  Race  and  Solutrean  Culture.  —  This  was  a  contem- 
porary race  of  the  Cr6-Magnons,  living  mainly  in  eastern  Europe 
and,  unlike  the  latter,  which  appears  to  have  been  primarily 
cave-dwelling,  living  largely  in  the  open.  Remains  of  this  race 
were  found  in  1891  in  the  loess  of  Briinn,  Moravia,  where  they  were 
associated  with  the  bones  of  the  woolly  manmioth  and  other  ani- 
mals of  the  period.  A  skull,  apparently  of  a  member  of  this  race, 
had  been  found  at  Brux,  in  Bohemia,  in  1871,  and  portions  of 
20  skeletons  in  the  loess  at  Predmost,  Moravia,  in  1880  and  later, 
while  in  1888  a  skull,  believed  by  many  to  belong  to  this  race,  was 
discovered  in  the  gravel  of  the  Thames  Valley  at  Galley  Hill, 
England. 

The  skulls  of  these  humans  are  very  elongate  and  of  a  relatively 
low  character,  with  retreating  forehead,  but  with  prominent  chin. 
They  lack  the  strong  cheek-bones  of  the  Cr6-Magnon,  their  faces 
being  of  the  narrow,  modern  type,  but  not  very  long.  On  the 
whole,  they  were  a  much  inferior  race  in  structure  and  brain 
development. 

Their  implements  have  been  found  as  far  west  as  south  central 
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France,  where  a  great  open  air  camp  existed  at  Solutr£,  near  the 
Sadne  River,  from  which  locality  the  culture  stage  has  derived  its 
name.  The  flints  are  an  improvement  over  those  of  the  other 
races,  in  that  they  were  chipped  hy  pressure  instead  of  blows,  and 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  stone  instead  of  one  side  only.  More- 
over, these  implements  were  given  a  fine  sharp  edge  and  a  perfect 
symmetry. 

The  Solutrean  ciJture  was  the  successor  of  that  of  the  Aurigna- 
cian  stage,  being  apparently  adopted  by  the  Cr6-Magnons  of 
western  Europe.  This  epoch  also  witnessed  a  decline  in  art,  which 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  open-air  life  which  was  adopted  at  this 


time.    The  fashioning  of  perfect  instruments  for  the  chase  seems 
to  have  chiefly  occupied  the  craftsman's  attention. 

The  Hagdalenian  Culture  Stage.  —  This  st^^  is  named  from  the 
great  rock  shelter  of  La  Madeleine  in  the  heart  of  the  Dordogne 
district,  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vezere  River,  This  epoch 
witnessed  the  highest  artistic  and  cultural  development  of  the 
Cr6-Magnons  and  appears  to  have  been  coincident  with  the  return 
of  a  colder  climate  and  a  southward  migration  of  the  northern  types 
of  plants  and  animals.  The  men  of  this  period  again  took  to 
dwelling  in  caverns,  where  the  art  of  mural  painting  was  revived, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  flint  industry  deteriorated.  The  finely 
finished  flints  of  the  Solutreans  were  replaced  by  flakes  and  splinters 
of  poor  workmanship,  and  the  beautiful  laurel  leaf  spearhead 
and  the  shoulder  dart,  so  characteristic  of  the  preceding  epoch, 
disappeared  entirely.  In  their  stead  many  small  implements 
for  graving  and  carving  bone  were  made.  Bone-implements,  on 
the  other  hand,  became  very  characteristic  of  this  period,  and  they 
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were  commonly  ornamented  by  carvings  (Fig.  1978).  Bone 
needles  with  pierced  ends  also  app^red,  as  the  need  for  clothing 
became  manifest  with  the  increasing  rigor  of  the  climate. 

While  the  carving  or  ornamentation  upon  the  bone-implements 
and  the  fashioning  of  statuettes  was  highly  developed,  the  revival 
of  mural  painting  was  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  artistic  advance 
made  by  ihe  Magdalenians.    As  in  the  earher  stage,  contemporary 


Fig.  igjg.  ^  Painting  of  the  desert  or  Celtic  horse  on  the  cefling  of  Altamira, 
in  Dorthem  Spain.  The  eye,  ear,  chin,  mouth,  and  nostrils  aie  engiaved,  while 
the  entire  painting  is  colored  in  red  ochre  with  black  manganese  outlines. 
The  long  slender  limbs,  delicate  head,  and  short  body  are  dearly  depicted. 
The  figure  of  a  hind  is  painted  over  it.  (Courtesy  of  the  Americaii  Museum  of 
Natural  History.) 

animals  formed  the  chief  objects  portrayed,  and  these  were  not  only 
painted  in  colors,  but  the  outlines  and  many  details  were  often 
engraved  upon  the  stone  (Fig.  1979). 

Toward  the  close  of  Magdalenian  time,  art  once  more  declined, 
and  instead  of  the  representation  of  animal  and  himian  figures, 
schematic  designs  and  conventional  figures  were  chosen  as  sub- 
jects by  the  artist.  These  became  characteristic  of  the  succeeding 
stage. 

Crenelle  and  Other  Races,  and  Azilian-Tardenoisian  Culture 
Stage.  —  This  is  the  last  of  the  Palseohthic  stages  and  marks  the 
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invasion  of  western  Europe  by  new  races.  The  Cr6-Magnon  race 
declined,  but  apparently  never  became  wholly  extinct,  their  de- 
scendants  probably  living  in  the  Dordpgne  and  other  districts  of 
France  to-day.    The  new  invading  races  were : 

(i)  The  FurfoozrGrenelle  or  Alpine  race,  extremely  broad-headed, 
occup3dng  the  Danube  Valley,  eastern  Bavaria,  and  extending 
northward  into  Belgium.  This  race  was  probably  of  Asiatic 
origin  and  brought  the  Azilian  culture,  without  art  or  developed 
flint  industry. 

(2)  The  Tardenoisian  or  South  Mediterranean  race,  which  occu- 
pied north  Africa  and  extended  into  Spain.  This  race  is  known 
only  by  its  culture,  chiefly  expressed  in  the  extremely  small  flint 
tools  and  weapons,  and  conventional  or  schematic  pictorial  designs 
which  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
written  language.  Remains  of  long-headed,  narrow-faced  men 
found  in  eastern  Bavaria  may  represent  this  race. 

(3)  The  Maglemose  or  Northern  (Teutonic)  race,  also  known  only 
from  its  implements,  which  include  horn  and  bone  harpoons,  fish- 
hooks, chisels,  awls,  spear-points,  and  smoothers,  but  few  flints. 
These  men  apparently  domesticated  the  dog,  and  they  had  a  crude 
art  similar  to  that  of  the  early  Aurignacian  epoch,  but  probably 
of  independent  origin.  The  type  region  is  in  Denmark,  where 
these  people  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  fresh-water  lakes  into  which 
their  implements  were  dropped  probably  from  rafts  which  served 
as  dwelling  places. 

The  Neolithic  Age 

The  men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  were  eventually  replaced  by, 
and  became  fused  with,  the  men  of  the  Newer  Stone  Age,  the 
Neoliths,  which  have  developed  the  art  of  polishing  their  imple- 
ments. These,  like  Palaeolithic  man,  originated  in  Asia  and  mi- 
grated into  Europe,  bringing  with  them  the  higher  culture  which 
they  had  developed,  including  the  art  of  pottery-making,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  agriculture.  These  men  gave  up 
the  nomadic  life,  and  settled  in  permanent  communities  in  which 
agricultural  pursuits  took  a  leading  place,  while  the  domestication 
of  wild  animals  and  plants  was  undertaken. 

This  age  began  in  Europe  between  7000  and  10,000  3rears  ago, 
but  much  earlier  in  Asia. 
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The  Age  of  Copper,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
The  use  of  copper  for  implements  and  ornaments  was  discovered 
in  Egypt  about  socxj  or  6000  years  ago,  and  this  was  succeeded 
1500  years  later  by  the  invention  of  bronze,  an  alloy  more  durable 
than  the  pure  C(q}per  metal.  Finally,  the  melting  of  Iron  was 
discovered,  probably  by  accidental  melting  of  iron-ore  by  a  long- 
continued  camp  fire  over  its  outcrops  or  among  scattered  frag- 
ments, and  the  age  of  iron  began.    This  was  perhaps  3200  years 


Fio.  19S0.  — TbeUte  Professor  Eduatd  Suess,  who  in  bts  great  work,  "The 
Face  of  the  Euth,"  has  summarized  the  existing  knowledge  on  the  form, 
Stnicture,  and  devel<^ment  of  the  crust  of  our  Earth. 

ago.  The  use  of  coal  for  fuel  began  in  the  15th  century  a.d. 
in  England,  and  this  laid  the  foundation  for  the  development  of 
steam  and  electricity. 

Man  in  America 
At  present  there  is  no  evidence  that  paleolithic  man  came  to 
America,  for  all  the  human  remains  so  far  found  are  cleariy  refer- 
able to  the  North  American  Indian.  Man  existed  here,  according 
to  the  best  available  evidence,  as  the  contemporary  of  the  mastodon, 
the  extinct  bison,  and  the  ground-sloth  {\fegalonyx).  In  point  of 
culture,  however,  the  American  Indian  represents  all  stages  from 
the  paleolithic  to  the  most  highly  developed  neolithic  type,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  climatic  and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  regions 
occupied  by  the  various  tribes.  The  American  aborigines  appear  to 
have  come  from  Asia  by  way  of  Behring  Strait  and  Alaska,  probably 
toward  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  there  being  at  present  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  here  of  men  during  the  Pleistocene.  But 
while  these  men  developed  a  high  degree  of  culture  of  their  own, 
civilization,  as  we  know  it,  arose  in  the  Old  World,  in  Asia  and 
North  Africa,  where  the  eflPect  of  glaciation  was  less  marked  than 
in  Europe,  but  where  the  stimulus  of  a  bracing  climate,  induced  by 
the  lingering  effects  of  the  glacial  period,  urged  men  to  activity, 
and  developed  mental  alertness  and  energy  which  enabled  their 
possessors  to  recognize  the  value  of  chance  discoveries,  and  to 
develop  them,  first  for  their  own  advantage,  and  later  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  conmiunity. 
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Aalenian,  645 

Abies  pectinata,  88*;  picea,  87* 

Acadian,  240,  24/,  242 

Acalyptus  obiusus,  833* 

AcantherpesUs  major,  583* 

Acanihoceras,  731 ;  rotomagense,  732* 

Acanthodadia,  $2z\  anceps,  $24 

AcanthodeSf  594;  gracilis,  scales,  594*; 
miUhcUiy  593 

Acanihonema  neveherryi,  362* 

Acantkopecten  carboniferus,  495* 

Acanikoidson  siimpsoni,  578* 

Acceleration  in  development,  59,  60,  61 

Acerata,  90,  148-152 

Acervularia,  104* 

Acheulean  culture  stage,  883,  913 

Aclisina  robusia,  497* 

Actnttat  567;  testudinalis,  125* 

Acorn  barnacle,  145,  146*;  see  Balanus 

Acrogenia  proH/era,  423* 

Acrosalenia  sinosa,  165* 

Acrothele,  232,.  556;  subsidua,  228* 

Acrotreta,  232,  556;  gemma,  228* 

Actinocamax,  748;  quadrata,  735* 

Actinoceras,  282;  tenuifilum,  281* 

Actinoloba  marginata,  103* 

AciinomoTM  sckwageris,  93* 

AcUnopteria  decussata,  426*;  muricata,  426* 

Actinopterygian  ganoids,  594,  595 

Actinostroma,  553;  fenestralum,  553*; 
verrucosum,  102* 

Actinostromana  stellata,  725* 

Adambulacral  plates  in  starfish,  587* 

Adiphlebia  lacoana,  584* 

Adironflack  Mountains,  Archean  rocks 
of,  197;  basal  Paleozoic  contact  in, 
183;  former  extension  of  Ordovidan 
formations  across,  265*;  Ordovician  of, 
260;  Ordovician  section  west  of,  279*, 
385;  Potsdam  sandstone  of,  220,  251 


Adirondack  region,  cross-bedding  in  basal 

sandstone  of,  225  ^ 

Mckmina  abnarmis,  367*;  margiuala,  432* 
jEglinay  582 

Mgoceras,  671;  capricdmis,  671* 
A'etosaurus,  755 

Africa,  Devonian  of,  416;    dinosaurs  of 
East,   764*;     early  mammals  of,  839; 
Eogene  of,  804-815;   Jurassic  in,  667; 
Miocene  in,  818 ;  Mississippian  in  South, 
462;     Neogene    of,    816-820;     Palso- 
cene  of   North,  807;    Permian  glacial 
deposits  of  South,  521;    Rhstic  flora 
of  South,  741 ;  Triassic  of  South,  638 
Aftonian  inteigladal  stage,  866 
Agassiz,  Louis,  55,  878;  portrait,  54* 
Agassizocrinus  dactyliformis,  469* 
A gelacrinus,  30S;  dncinnatiensis,  ^oj* 
Age  of  copper,  bronze,  and  iron,  921 
Age  of  st6am  and  electricity,  883 
Agnostus,  234;    interstrictus,  232*;    piti' 

formis,  232*,  247 
AgoniaHtes  expansus,  428* 
Akron  dolomite,  314,  315*,  324* 
Alabama,    Cretaceous    in,    705;     Missis- 
sippian of  northern,  453,  454 
Alaska,  Cretaceous  of,  710;   Jurassic  of, 
653;    Tertiary   in,    796;    Triassic   of, 
622 
Albany  axis,  238*;  section  across,  271* 
Alberta,     Canada,    Cambrian    of,     243; 

Cretaceous  dinosaurs  of,  760^  761* 
Albertan,  243 
Albert!,  F.  von,  18,  606 
Albian,  685,  713,  716* 
Aletkopieris,   504;     pennsj^vanica,   S02*; 

wkitneyi,  641* 
Algse,   7i»  73-78;    brown,  66*,   70*,  74f 
75;    calcareous,   188,   189;    Cambrian, 
235*,  538,  539,  540;    green,  73*,  74*; 
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Ordovician,  308;  Paleozoic,  538, 
539,  S40";  red.  66,  74-77*;  Silurian, 
370,  371*;  Triassic,  634*,  639 

Algomian  Mountains,  194*,  195 

Algomian  Revolution,  20,  194 

Algonkian,  8,  ao,  184*,  185*,  191,  192, 
X93i  i94f  300,  201 ;  of  China,  204 ; 
series  of  Finland,  203;  unconformity 
of  Cambrian  with,  223 

Allegheny  series,  478,  483 

AUonsma  costatum,  495*;  terminaU,  526* 

AUosaurus,  758,  759*;  fragUis,  760* 

Allotheria,  778 

Alluvial,  4,  9 ;  see  Quaternazy 

Alluvium,  4*,  6*,  7*,  8,  779;  see  also 
A  HgesckwemnUgebifg/e 

Alnus  greufiopsis,  743* 

Alpine  race,  920 

Alpine  region,  Jurassic  in,  655;  salt  de- 
posits of,  630 

Alps,  Cretaceous  in,  722*;  Carbonic  of 
eastern,  491 ;  during  Glacial  period, 
882*;  formation  of,  816;  Jurassic  of, 
666;  Mississippian  in,  460;  origin  of 
sediments  of,  811:  Triassic  of,  606, 
608,  636*-638* 

Alsace,  origin  of  potash  salts  of,  813 

Alsen  limestone,  377*;  fossils  of,  380* 

Altai  Mountains,  Liassic  in,  666 

Alum  Bluflf  group,  788,  table  facing  782 

Alveolina,  823 

AmaltheuSf  673;  margaritatus,  672* 

Amber,  Oligocene,  831 ;  scorpion  in,  149*, 
150 

Amblypoda,  837,  838*,  839* 

Ambulacra  in  starfish,  160*,  161  •,  163 

Ambulacral  plates  in  echinoderms,  161*, 
162*,  164,  165*,  166;  in  echinoids, 
472*;  in  starfish,  587* 

Amboatlia  umbonata,  424* 

Ambonyckia,  303 

Amiodea,  750 

Amishvia  sagittijormia,  243* 

Ammonites,  as  index  fossils,  49;  Co- 
manchean,  728*,  729*,  733*;  Cre- 
taceous, 700*,  731,  732»  733.  747;  geo- 
logical range  of,  747;  Jurassic,  671*, 
674*.  747;  Permian,  527*;  recapit- 
ulation of  characters  in,  55,  56*,  57*; 
Triassic,  747 

Ammonites  angulata^  671*;  capricornis, 
671*;  macrocepfuUus,  673*;  perarma- 
tum,  674* 


Ammonite  type.of  suture,  134 •-138*,  573 

Ammonitic  types,  first  appearance  of, 
468 

Ammonoids,  90,  133-138,  174;  abun- 
dance of,  in  Triassic  and  Jurassic,  535 ; 
Mesozoic,  746:  Triassic,  607;  Creta- 
ceous, 701* 

Amnigenia  catskiUensis,  387* 

Amoebaf  91 ;  proteus,  91* 

Amphibia,  90,  168;  Carbonic,  501;  Co- 
manchean  and  Cretaceous,  736;  De- 
vonian, 435*,  436,  596;  foot-printa  of,  in 
Mauch  Chiuik  shales,  471 ;  Mesozoic, 
750;  Paleozoic,  595-600;  Permian, 
5291  597*,  600;  Tertiary,  835;  tracks 
of  Triassic,  628*;  Triassic,  641 

AmphkUmit  114* 

Amphineura,  90 

Ampkioxus,  90 

Amphipoda,  145 ;  Palaeozoic,  578* 

AmpkisUgina  Ussoni,  823* 

Amynodonts,  838 

Anabolidf  151* 

Anaerobic  condition,  173 

Anal  plates,  in  crinoids,  156 

Ananckytes  ovata^  737* 

Anarcestes  latesepUUus,  429*;  mbnaU' 
tUisius,  58* 

Ancsa,  153* 

Anastropkiainknuiscens,  361* 

Anatolia,  Lias  in,  666 

AnckesauripHS  exsertus,  756* 

Anckisaurus,  jsy ;  colurus,  js^* 

Ancyclus  fluviatilis^  884 

Ancyclus  Lake,  884,  885  • 

Ancyloceras  percostaium,  730* 

Andean  chain,  784,  785 

Andean  geos3mcline.  Cretaceous,  697; 
Jurassic  deposits  in,  654;  Mississip- 
pian, 462 

Andes  Mountains,  Triassic  of,  625 

Andrias  sckfuckteri,  171* 

Andromeda,  nebula  of,  176 

Angesckwemmtgebirge,  4*,  6*;  see  AOu- 
vium 

Angiosperm  flora,  Comanchean,  694,  779 

Angiosperms,  71,  88;  appearance  of, 
742;    Cgmanchean,    742;    Cretaceous, 

744 
Anglo-Icelandic     land     mass,     Tertiary, 

804 
Anhydrite,    Permian    deposits    of,    516; 

Triassic,  628* 
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Animals,  characters  of  types  of,  91-171 ; 
fossil,  as  indicators  of  types  of  sedi- 
ments, 51 

Animikian,  20,  198;  series,  igi 

Anisic,  608 

Anisopsammia  ampheleoides,  108* 

Ankareh  shale,  631 

Annularia  UmgiJoHih  503* 

Anomalocrinus  incunms,  307* 

Anomalodesmaccae,  745 

Anomphaliu  rotulus,  497* 

Anoplotheea  kemispharica,  318* 

Antarctica,  Cambrian  of,  230 

Ant-eaters,  836,  840 

Antelopes,    839,    842,    846;    prong-horn, 

843 
Anthozoa,  91,  102-109;  see  Corals 
Anthracolithic  system,  17,  507 
Antkracamya  elongata,  495*;  /avif,  495* 
Anthrapakeman  gracilis^  578* 
Anikrenus,  154 
Anticosti  Island,  3x1,  3x3;    Silurian  of, 

337 
Antietam   sandstone,    fossil   burrows  in, 

43*,  44 
Antigua  formation,  table  facing  783 
Antillean  chain,  formation  of,  783-785 
Antilles,    Greater,    791;     Cretaceous   of, 

694,   695;     folding   of   Cretaceous   in, 

783 

Antlers,  increase  in  complexity  of,  in 
geological  time,  846*;  increase  in  com- 
plexity of,  in  ontogeny,  847*;  in  ru- 
minants,  formation  of,  846 

Anura,  750 

ApatcsauruSt  763* 

Apennines,  Tertiary  of,  780 

Apes,  840 

Apkeleceras  disci/omu,  571* 

Apiocrinus  roissyanus,  677* 

Apis,  153* 

Aporrfayza  of  sponges,  95* 

Appalachia,  212,  213,  229,  237,  238,  243, 
273;  section  across,  249*;  Silurian 
alluvial  deposits  from,  333,  334;  Si- 
lurian elastics  derived  from,  342,  347; 
Palaeozoic  elastics  derived  from,  530; 
partial  collapse  of,  532;  Pennsylvanian 
elastics  derived  from,  479*,  480 

Appalachian    folds,    map    of    trends    cf, 

533*;  type  of,  531*,  532* 
Appalachian  geosyncline,  231 ;    Cambrian 
deposits  in,  220,  221*;    Carbonic  fans 


of,  482 ;  cross-sections  of,  in  Cambrian 
time,  237*,  238*;  Mississippian  al- 
luvial deposits  in,  446*;  Palaeozoic 
deposition  in,  530;  Pennsylvanian  de- 
posits in,  476;  Permo-Carbonic  conti- 
nental deposits  in,  478;  section  of, 
249* ;  Silurian  fauna  in,  350 

Appalachian  Mountains,  formation  of, 
475,  530-532 ;  uplift  of,  785 

Appalachian  trough,  285;  Devonian  de- 
posits in,  402;  graptolite  shales  of, 
275;  Marcellus  shale  in,  395,  399*; 
Mississippian  of,  443,  447,  450;  sec- 
tion across,  271*;  Silurian  •  alluvial 
fans  of,  333*.  334;  Silurian  deposits 
in,  333*,  334*,  335,  347;  Upper  De- 
vonian of,  401 

Appendages  of  trilobites,  143* 

Aptian,  685,  7x2,  7x6* 

Aptts,  144 •,  574;  cancriformis,  143* 

Aquatic  organisms,  6q 

Aquitanian,  table  facing  782 

Arachnida,  150-152 ;  see  also  Merostomata, 
scorpions  and  spiders 

Aragon,  Spain,  Wealden  in,  711 

Aralia  digitata,  743*- 

Arbuckle  Mountains,  Oklahoma,  535; 
Cambrian  of,  223,  245,  250 

Area,  38*,  826;  granosa,  118*;  noa, 
118*;  pexala,  566* 

Archsan,  8,  184*,  185*,  193-X98;  fos- 
sils of,  X96* ;  aeries  of  Finland,  203 

Archaa  paradoxa,  X50* 

ArchiBocidaris,  499;  agassiwi,  500*;  di- 
ninnii,  500*;  shumardiana,  472*;  wor- 
them,  472* 

Ardueocyathid  corals,  205 

Archaocyathus,  231*;  group,  230;  rensse- 
letricus,  227* 

Arcfutopteris,  471 ;  minor,  473* 

Archaopteryx,  17X,  663,  679,  774*;  li^ko- 
graphica,  664* 

Arducozoic,  9,  20 

Archimedes,  468,  556;  communis,  464*; 
wortkeni,  464* 

Arctic  fauna,  Silurian,  337,  355 

Arduino,  Giovanni,  3,  6 

Arenig  beds,  295 ;  -Llandeilo,  276 

Argentine,  Cretaceous  in,  697;  Mis- 
sissippian in,  462 ;  Triassic  of,  625 

Argonauia,  127,  748$  or  go,  129*;  as  index 
fossil,  49 

ArietUes,  671;  bucfdandi,  672* 
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AHon,  136* 

Aristotle's  Lantern,  163 ^  164* 

Arizona,    Pennsylvanian    of,    485,    486; 

petrified  forest  of,  619,  6ao*;   Triassic 

red  beds  of,  617 
Arkansas,    Mississippian    of,    445*,    449, 

454 ;  Pennsylvanian  of,  48a 
Aimadillos,   836,   840;    Pleistocene,  896, 

897* 
Armenia,  Miocene  in,  819;    Permian  in, 

530 
Armorican   chain,   507,    508*,   509,   534, 

625,  627 ;  formation  of,  493 
Armorican  land-mass,  487,  655,  807 
Ariemia  saHna,  69* 
Arthrodira,  168*,  41a,  433,  593 
Artkrolycosa  anUquttt  58a* 
Artkropkycus,    4a,    331;     karlam,    41  ^ 

3i7i  333 

Arthropoda,  90 

Articulata,  586,  749 

Artificial  structures  as  fossils,  45 

Artinskian  series,  5//,  530 

Artiodactyla,  839,  840,  841,  843,  843- 
847 ;  fore-feet  of,  843* 

Arundal  formation,  695 

Ascidians,  90 

Aseptata,  91, 106 ;  see  Corals  and  Anthozoa 

Ashokan  beds,  377*,  383;  delta,  origin 
of,  408 

Asia,  Cambrian  of,  319,  aao,  346,  347; 
eariy  Tertiary  evolution  of  mammals 
in,  840;  Eogene  of,  804-815;  Jurassic 
of,  666,  667 ;  map  of  Eocene  of,  809* ; 
map  of  Palaeocene  of,  808*;  Mis- 
sissippian in,  462 ;  Neogene  of,  816- 
830;  Ordovician  of,  394-300;  Per- 
mian of,  530 ;  Silurian  of,  3S0 ;  sections 
across,  showing  geosynclines,  316*; 
Triassic  of,  638 

Asia  and  Europe,  Carbonic  of,  486-492; 
Devonian  of,  412-416;  Lower  Car- 
boniferous of,  456-463 

Asia  Minor,  Mississippian  in,  463 

Asiatic  fauna,  Devonian,  467 

Asphaltum,  Trinidad,  790 

Aspidobranchia,  746 

Aspidoceras,  674;  perarmatumf  674* 

AspUnium  thelypteroides,  83* 

Astarte,  880 

Asterias,  66* 

Asterocalamites,  471 ;  scrobiculaius,  474* 

Asteroidea,  go,  163,  177 


Asteroid^  origin  of,  177 

AsieropkyUUes  laUfdia,  43^ 

Asterosoa,  586 

Astian,  table  facing  783 

AstraospoHgia  meniscus,  357* 

Astrohelia  paliHata,  834* 

AsUroides  calyailaris,  103* 

Astropecten  spmutcsus,  160* 

Astrorhiue  in  stromatoporas,  552 

Ast^spoHgia,  357,  548;  pnrmarsa,  358* 

AtkrotaxUes  prinups,  743* 

Atkyris,  433,  468;  lameUosa,  465* 

Atikokama,  192 

Atlantica,  213,  214,  486,  804;  Silurian 
river  deposits  from,  350 

Atlantic  coast.  Tertiary  of,  table  fadng 
783, 786-788;  Quateraaiy  of,  879,  880 

Atlantic  fauna,  Silurian,  350,  353,  355 

Atlantic  faunal  province,  Cambrian,  339- 
331,  239,  347-350,  353,  253;  Cam- 
brian fossils  of,  333*-335*;  Silurian, 
337,  338;  Silurian,  on  map,  349* 

Atlantic  Sea^  Triassic,  633 

Atremata,  556 

Atrypa,  114,  433;  occidentaUs,  424*; 
reticularis,  68,  115*,  434*;  spinosa, 
434 • ;  spiriferoides,  435* 

Attawapiahkat  River,  Devonian  reefs  of, 
400* 

Aturia,  831 ;  vomixemi,  833* 

Aubry,  lower,  sandstone,  484,  486 

AuceUa,  653,  666,  670,  714,  737;  cras- 
siccUiSf  709* ;  mosquensis,  669* ;  piockii, 
709* ;  piockii  var.  ovata,  709* 

Auchenias,  898 

Auemig  beds,  491 

Aulocopium,  548;  onroiilMM*,  546* 

Auhpora  serpens,  433* 

Atdosteges,  533 ;  gigas,  534* 

Aurelia,  98*;  Jlavidula,  98* 

Auriferous  graveb  of  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  683 

Aurignacian  culture  stage,  S&s,  916, 
917 ;  race,  883,  914 

Aurochs,  898* 

Ausable  Chasm,  New  York,  Potsdam  sand- 
stone of,  351* 

Austin  chalk,  6q8;  fossils  of,  707* 

Australia,  Cambrian  of,  33o;  Cambrian 
glaciation-  in,  304-206*;  Devonian  of, 
416;  Lias  in,  667;  Permian  facial 
deposits  of,  521-533;   recent  cycad  of, 

84* 
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Auversian,  table  facing  783,  813* 
Avalon  Peninsula,  199;  series,  199* 
Aves,  90 
AviadOf  566*;    coniortat   635*,  636;    hi- 

rundOj  118* 
AvicuhpecUn,    497;     ocddtntaUs,    495*; 

princepSf  426* 
Avkuhpintui  peracuta,  526* 
Azilian-Tardenoisian   culture   stage,   883, 

9x6,  919,  920 
Azoic  condition,u  173 

Bacteria,  71,  72 

Bactrites,  748;  eUganSt  429* 

BaaUiles,    136,    700,    731,    747;    anceps, 

137*;  compressus,  701*;  ovatus,  701* 
Badger,  Pleistocene,  .895  '' 

Bad  Lands,  South  Dakota,  797  ^  801 
Baer,  Kari  Ernst  von,  55 
Bairdia   cestriensis,  468*;    Uguminoides, 

432* 

Bajocian,  645,  652,  653 

Baku  oils,  Tertiary,  817 

Bala  series,  298 

BalanoglossuSt  90  « 

Balanus,  i46»,  577,  748 

Bald  Eagle  conglomerate,  333;  Moun- 
tain section,  332* 

Balearic  basin,  626*,  628,  632;  Jurassic, 
655;  Lower  Cretaceous,  712;  OUgocene 
deposits  in,  812 ;  Triassic  of,  638 

Balearic  Islands,  Triassic  in,  629;  Qua- 
ternary of,  885 

Balkans,  Mississippian  in  the,  462;  Tri- 
assic of  the,  630,  638 

Baltic  geos3mcline,  map  of  Silurian,  355*; 
Ordovidan,  294,  297,  298 

Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,  Cambrian  of, 
239,  240*,  242,  247,  248*,  249;  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of,  4x5 ;  Ordovidan  of, 
29s.  297*;  Silurian  of,  31X,  355 

Bangor  limestone,  453*  454 

Barbados,  Radiolaria  of,  93* 

Barbarothea  Jlorissantit  833* 

Barnades,  90,  X44,  145;  acorn,  748; 
Devonian,  577*;  goose,  748;  Silurian, 
577*;  see  also  Cirripedia 

Barnwell  formation,  table  fadng  782 

Banunde,  Joachim,  x4,  2x9,  242,  257, 
3x0;  portrait,  13* 

Barremian,  685,  712,  713 

Barren  series.  Carbonic,  Lower,  478; 
Upper,  478 


Bartonian,  813*,  table  facing  782 

Borycrinus  hcveyi,  469* 

Basal  Paleozoic  contact,  character  of, 
x8x,  182*;  palcogeograi^c  signifi- 
cance of,  186;  typical  sections  of,  X83*, 
184*,  x8s* 

Basal  Pabeosoic  sandstone,  materials  of, 
224 

Basals  in  crinoids,  156^  158* 

Bashi  formation,  table  facing  783 

Basterot,  780 

Bastes  in  Quader  sandstone,  5* 

Bathonian,  645,  667 

Batocrinus,  158* 

BatostomeUa  spiiudosa,  464* 

Bats,  Pleistocene,  895 

Bay  of  Fundy,  Triassic  cliffs  on,  611 

Bear  River  formation,  703 ;  fossils  of,  739* 

Bears,  841,  866;  Pleistocene,  895 

Beakicea  nodulosa,  553* 

Beckwith  formation,  6so 

Becraft  limestone,  377*,  j^q,  389*;  fold- 
ing of,  S3I*;  fossils  of,  379,  380* 

Becraft  Mountain,  New  York,  section 
across,  531* 

Bedford  shale,  440,  44X* 

Beekite  rings,  j<$ 

Beeknumtown  limestone,  260,  264,  273, 
284,  389*;  fossils  of,  26x*,  362*,  270*; 
in  section,  221*,  260*,  265*,  27x*, 
274*,  279*.  286* 

Beekmantown  time,  maps  of,  275 ^  276* 

Belemnitella,  732,  748;  ammcofM,  707*, 
708;  mucronata,  735* 

BeUmnites,  90,  138,  139^  666;  acuarius- 
tubuhris,  675  •;  breviSf  675*;  canaH- 
cidatus,  675*;  chvatus,  675*;  densus, 
651*,  652;  dihtaius,  735*;  giganteus, 
675*;  semikastaius,67S',  tithonicus,  675  • 

Belemniies,  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous, 
732,  73S*;  Jurassic,  674.  675*;  Me- 
sozoic,  748 

Belgium,  Carbonic  of,  488;  Carbonic 
fossils  of,  498*;  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of,  438,  456;  Eocene  of,  8x4; 
folding  of  Carbonic  strata  of,  492; 
folded  Paheozoics  of,  535;  Miocene  in, 
818;  Mississippian  of,  459*,  460; 
Wealden  fossils  of,  750,  762* 

Belinurus,  499,  579 ;  laco^,  500* 

Bellerophon,  304,  468,  525,  640;  car- 
bonarius,  496*;  crassus,  496*;  group, 
566;  l€da,42j*;  limestone,  511;  rudis. 
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427*;     nodocarinaiust    496*;     percari- 

natfu,    496*;    subUmSf   466*;    lextilis, 

466* 
Bflodon,  641 ;  kapji,  755* 
Belost&ma,  152* 
Br//tiia  danai,  188* 
Belt  temme,  187,  188 1  193,  223,  235,  245 ; 

origin  of,  538 
Benthonic  organisms,  64*-68^ 
Benton  group,  686,  698*;  fossils  of,  699^ 

700*,  735* 
Berchteagaden,  Triassic  salt  of,  630 
Berea  brines  and  oils,  440;    sandstone, 

440,  441*,  445 
Berenicea  minnesotensis,  302*,  555* 
Berlin   basin,   Tertiaiy    cross-section    of, 

815* 
Berriasian,  685,  7x2 
Bertie  waterlime,  314,   315*,   322,  324*, 

348,  3SO,  389;  fossib  of,  325*,  378* 
Beyrich,  £.  von,  19;  portrait,  781* 
Beyrkhia,  577  ;  granulosa,  367* 
Beyrichietla  conjluens,  468* 
Bicknell  sandstone,  652,  653 
Biflustra  torta,72S* 
Big  Horn  Basin,  800 
Big  Horn  Mountains,   Jurassic  of,   651, 

652 
BUUngsaslfaa  gigas,  421* 
BiUingsella  coloradoensis,  560* 
BUoculina,  822  ;  inardituUa,  823* 
Bingen,  Germany,  section  of  Rhine  near, 

413' 
Binnewater  sandstone,  314, 329*,  330* 
Biogenesis,  Law  of,  55 
Birds,  171 ;  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous, 

736;     Jurassic,    663,    664,    679,    774*. 

776;    Mesozoic,   774-776;    Pleistocene, 

896;   Tertiary,  836 
Bird's-eye  limestone,  2S0 
Bison,  866,  895 ;  americanus,  898 ;  bonasits, 

898;  priscus,  898* 
Bivalves,  90 ;  see  Pelecypoda 
Black  Forest,  Germany,  Triassic  of,  627 
Black  Hand  sandstone,  440 
Black  Hills,  basal  Palaeozoic  contact  in, 

183,  184* 
Black  Hills  dome,  Jurassic  of,  651 
Black  Hills  region,  Pennsylvanian  in,  484 
Black  Mingo  formation,  table  facing  782 
Black    River  limestone,   281;    fossils  of, 

281*,  282,  557*;  section  of,  280* 
Black  River-Trenton  series,  263,  389* 


Blastoidst  90,  155,  157-160*;  Devonian, 
422,  429*,  430*;  Misstssippian,  4^ 
471*;  Paleozoic,  586;  Sihirian,  369*, 
370 

Block  mountains,  Great  Basin,  785 

BkMmsbuig  shale,  342 

Blubber  in  whaks,  863 

Blue  alge,  71 ;  see  AlgB 

Bluefiekl  shale,  453* 

Bohemia,  Cambrian  of,  219,  230^  241, 
242,  247,  248*,  249;  Cambrian  trib- 
bitcs  of,  233* ;  Devonian  of,  375  *p  412 ; 
Devonian  fossils  of,  131*,  563*;  Or- 
dovidan  of,  294,  297,  298;  Silurian  of, 
3xi>  354;  Silurian  fossils  of,  130*,  sts*; 
Upper  Cretaceous  in,  720 

Bohemian  basin,  Ordovidan  of,  257; 
Silurian  on  map,  355* 

Bohio  conglomerate,  table  facing  782 

Boreal  or  Russian  founa,  Juiassic,  666; 
Triassic,  632 

Borneo,  Lias  in,  666 

Bos  primigenius,  892,  898,  899* 

Boswortkia  simuians,  540 

Botkriocidaris,  588;  paUeni,  589* 

BotkrioUpis,  425 ;  canadensis,  408^  409* 

Boiryliopora  socialis,  423* 

Bottnian  series,  203 

BougainviUea  Jntiicasa,  96* 

Bovines,  846 

Bowden  marls,  791 ;  table  facing  782 

Brachia  in  brachiopods,  112,  //j*,  iiii*. 

IIS* 

Brachials  in  crinoids,  156,  158* 

Brachidia  in  brachiopods,  114^  115*; 
development  of,  562,  563,  564 

Brachiopoda,  90,  112-115,  556*-564*; 
Carbonic,  493,  494*,  495*;  cardinal 
areas  of,  561*;  Comanchean,  726*,  727 , 
Cretaceous,  726*,  727 ;  Devonian,  37£*- 

384*,  398*.  42»-4aS*.  SS7*-56i*,  stt^*; 

Jurassic,  667,   668*,    669*;     Mesocoic, 

74  S;   Missis8iiH>>an,   460*,  461*,  465*. 

463,  558*;    muscular   scars   in,  557*; 

Ordovician,  261*,  263*,  264*,  27o\  301, 

557*,  559*.  562*,  563*;    Permian,  514*. 

523.  524*.  52s*;    Silurian,  317*.  3i8*. 

320*,  325*,  328*,  329*1  337.  33*.  346, 

360*,  361*,  362*;  Tertiary,  824,  82s*: 

Triassic,  63 ^*,  639* 
Brachiosaurus,  764* 

Brackiospongia,  301,  548;  digiioia,  300* 
Brackymetropus  lodiensis,  468* 
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Brackypkylkm,  64a*;  stombergi,  742* 
Bracky prion  Uda,  561*;  profunda,  561* 
Braintree,   Massachusetts,   Cambrian  of, 

221,  241  r 

Branchiopoda,  Cambrian,  574,  576*, 
577*;  Mesosoic,  748;  Palaeozoic,  574* 
576*,  577*;  Triassic,  748;  Wealdcn, 
748 

Branckiosaurus  amhiystomns,  597* 

Brayman  shale,  348 

Brazil,  Permian  glacial  deposits  of,  532 

Bretonian,  247-^50 

Bridget  basin,  800;  formation,  849*, 
tabk  fadng  782 ;  Range  section,  452* 

British  Columbia,  Triassic  of,  622;  Ju- 
rassic of,  653 

British  Isles,  Quaternary  of,  883,  884 

Brito  formation,  table  facing  782 

Brittany,  pre-Cambrian  fossils  of,  323 

Brittle-stars,  go,  161*;  Mississipinan, 
589*;  Palsozoic,  587,  589*;  ««  fl^<» 
Ophiuroidea 

Brocchi,  G.,  780 

Brongniart,  A.,  8,  643,  779 

Brongniarti  Pkiner,  4* 

Bronteus,  363;    planus,  367*;    polyactin, 

US* 

Brontosaurus,  736,  756*,  759*,  763*, 
764 ;  excelsus,  963 

Brontotkerium,  854;  platyceras,  855* 

Bronze  Age,  883,  921 

Brown  Jura,  6sQ ;  see  Jura  and  Dogger 

Bryographu  pusittus,  549* 

BryophyU,  71.  79 

Bryozoa,  90,  iio-iii;  Carbonic,  493*; 
Cretaceous,  7^5^;  Devonian,  423, 
423*;  Mesozoic,  745;  Mississippian, 
464*,  468;  Ordovidan,  301;  Pateo- 
«>ic,  554,  555*,  556;  Permian,  523, 
524*;  Silurian,  360 

Bryozoa  reefs,  in  Clinton  beds,  319*; 
Tertiary,  816,  817* 

Brule  clay,  table  facing  782 

BrUnn  race,  883,  917 

Bubahs  antiquus,  898 

Bvcania  subcatina,  304* 

Buccanopsis  leda,  427*;  texiUis,  466* 

Buccinum  greenlandiam,  880;    nndaium, 

Buch,  Leopold  von,  605 
Buckiola,  422 ;  retrostriata,  426* 
Buffalo,   New  York,  Onondaga  at,  390; 
section  of  Silurian  at,  324* 


Buffalo,  Pleistocene,  898,  899 

Buffalo  beetle,  154 

Bugula,  XZ3* 

Bulimorpha  minuta,  497* 

Bunodes,  579 

Bunter  Sandstein,  7*,  605,  608,  637,  639*; 

fossils  of,  748;   Rdth  division  of,  638; 

see  also  Bunisandstein 
Bunlsandsiein,  18,  489* 
Burckhardt,  Carlos,  Triassic  studies  by, 

606 
Burdigalian,  table  fadng  783 
Burgesia  betta,  343* 
Burgess  shale,  fossils  of,  343 ^  344^  538*- 

S40*.    S43*-S45*,    573*.     574*,    576*, 

577*,  579*.  S85*p  590* 
Burlington  limestones,  440,  445*,  446*, 

478*;  fossils  of,  464*,  470*,  471  •,  473* 
Burnett  Uplift,  Texas,  333 
Burrows,  as  fossils,  43*,  44 
Byram  marl,  table  facing  783 
Byssonyckia,  383,  303 ;  radiata,  385* 

Cabbage  butterfly,  154 

Cactocrinus  proboscidialis,  158*,  470* 

Caithness  shales,  417* 

Calabrian  series,  883 

Calais,  748 

Calamites,  71,   78*,  80,  437 *,  47i,    54o; 

extinction  of,   740;     fruitage  of,  79*; 

Permian,  529 
Calamostachys   binneyanus,    79*;    typica, 

79* 

Calcaire  carbonifire,  457;  see  Carbonif- 
erous Limestone 

Calcaire  Grassier,  813* 

Calcarea,  91 

Calcareous  algae,  193,  193,  196*,  198; 
Ordovician,  361*;   pre-Cambrian,  x88*, 

189* 
Calcareous  sponges,  91 
Calceola,  417 ;  sondalina,  420* 
Calciferous  sandrock,  260;    sandstone  of 

Scotland,  458 
Caledonian     Mountains,     formation     of, 

356,  357,  417 

California,  Cambrian  of,  222;  Coman- 
chean  and  Cretaceous  of,  708,  709; 
conditions  of  Tertiary  deposition  in, 
795;  Jurassic  of,  653,  653;  Tertiary 
of,  792*,  793*.  794*.  795;  Triassic  of, 
623,  624 

Callianassa  conradi,  736*;  morUmi,  736* 
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CMpieridium  mirabiU,  83*   . 

CaUipteris,  539;  am^eria,  83* 

CaUoceras  nodoUanus,  48* 

CaUocystita,  370 ;   canadensis,  369* 

CaUovian,  645,  652,  653,  660 

Caloosahatchee  beds,  788,  table  facing 
78a 

Calymmene,  308,  363;  intermedia,  143*; 
niagarensis,  366* ;  senaria,  306* ;  htber- 
culata,  142* 

Calyx  in  blastoids,  i58*--i6o*;  in  corals, 
104^  105* ;  in  crinoids,  156 

Camarocrinus  saSordi,  430* 

CamaroicBckia,  303,  562;  acinus,  361*; 
dianensis,  361*;  plana,  263*;  sapphd, 
424*;  vfkitei,  361* 

Cambria,  13,  218 

Cambric,  20;  see  Cambrian 

Cambrian,  10*,  20,  174,  i83*-i8s*,  193, 
203,.2i8r-2ss,  274*;  alge,  23S1  538*, 
539 *»  540*;  brachiopods,  228*,  229*, 
232;  branchiopods,  574,  "576*,  577*;. 
cephakpods,  234,  568*;  corals,  227*; 
crustaceans,  232-235*,  243*;  echino- 
derms,  234;  eurypterids,  235;  faunal 
provinces  of,  228,  22g;  faunas,  227-235; 
gastropods,  230* ;  hobthurians,  234, 
243f  589,  590*;  hyolithids,  230*;  me- 
dusae, 227*  228,  231;  merostomes,  579- 
582*;  Mountains,  on  map,  12*;  paleo- 
geographic  maps  of,  236*,  241*,  248*; 
pelecypods,  234;  sea-cucumbers,  234; 
sponges,  543*,  544*,  545*,  546*;  sub- 
division of,  226;  trilobites,  232*-235*, 
573*1   574*.   575*;    worms,   234,   243*, 

244*,  585* 
Cambrian   and   Lower   Ordovidan,    map 

of  outcrops  of,  in  North  America,  222* 
Cambrian  faunas,  abrupt  appearance  of, 

235i    536-538;     general   characters   of, 

23i*-235* 
Cambridge  formation,  table  facing  782 
Camels,    839,    842,    845-846;     Arabian, 

845;    Bactrian,  845;    Pleistocene,  897, 

898 
Camelus  hacirianns,  843* 
Capierata,  586 

Cameroceras,  yA\  ienuiseptum,  y>$^ 
Camillus  shale,  314 
Caminus  vulcani,  95* 
Camp>anian,  685,  708 
Campdoma  mnltUineatwm,  739* 
Campodes,  151* 


CampopkyUnm  iorquium,  493* 

Camptonectes  heUistriatus,  651*,  652 

Camptosaurus,  767 

Canada,  Comanchean  in,  693 ;  Comancbean 
and  Cretaceous  of,  708 ;  Cretaceous  in, 
695 ;  pre-Cambrian  gladation  in,  192, 
204 

Canadian  group,  260 

Canadian  platform,  section  of,  249* 

Canadian  provinceai,  Cambrian  of,  222 

Canadian  region,  summary  of  the  pce- 
Cambrian  of,  198 

Canadian  Rockies,  Cambrian  of,  222 

Canadian  shield,  214 

Canadia  seiigera,  585*;  spinosa,  585* 

Canajoharie  Creek,  New  York,  Ordovidan 
section  in,  272* 

Canajoharie  shale,  286*,  288,  289* 

Cancer  antennarius,  148* 

Caney  shales,  4S4 

Caninia,  465 

Canis,  841 ;  dims,  894* 

Cannon-bone,  842,  845,  846 

Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  terminal  bio- 
raine  at,  869* 

Cape  Breton,  Cambrian  of,  221,  229, 
239,  240*,  247 

Cape  Blomidon,  Nova  Sootia,  6xz 

Cape  Bonavista,  Newfoundland,  A>'a- 
Ion  series  of,  199* 

Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  sand-plains  of, 
878;  terminal  moraines  of,  868*,  869*, 
870,  871* 

Cape  d'Or,  Nova  Scotia,  6x1 

Cape  Split,  Nova  Scotia,  611 

Cape  Wrath,  Scotland,  218 

Capitan  limestone,  518 

Caprina,  723,  729;  aigniUani,  721* 

Caprinids,  746 

Caradoc  series,  298 

Carbonic,  27,  20,  30,  475 ;  alluvial  fans  of 
early,  478,  479*;  amphibians,  501; 
brachiopods,  493*495*;  Biyoxoa,  495*; 
cephalopods,  497**  498*,  57'*;  corals, 
49a*f  493*;  crinoids,  499*;  Crustacea, 
145*,  498,  499*,  578*;  dragon-flics, 
501;  echinoderms,  499*,  506*;  echi- 
noids,  499,  500;  eurypterids,  499; 
ferns,  502*,  503*,  542*;  fish,  501; 
folding  at  end  of,  in  Europe,  507,  508*; 
Foraminifeia,  489*,  490*,  492;  gan- 
oids, 501;  gastropods,  496*,  497*: 
goniatites,  498*;    insects,   501*;    land 
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plantSv  501-505*;  life  o^  40>-5o5; 
lycopodSi  504*f  505* ;  merostomes,  499. 
500*;  myriapods,  501,  581,  583*; 
nautiloids,  497*,  498,  573*;  ostracods, 
498,  499*;  pckcypods,  495*.  496, 
526*;  -Peimic  landscape  restoration 
of,  603*;  reptiles,  598*,  601-603; 
scorpions,  501,  580,  583*;  spiders,  501, 
580,  583*;  su  Carboniferous  and  Penn- 
s^vanian 

Carbonifire  Infirieur,  17 

Carhonifin  SupSrieuf,  17 

Carboniferous,  438;  Lower,  438;  Lower 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  456-462;  Upper, 
438,  439;  Upper  of  Europe,  486;  see 
also  Carbonic 

Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England, 
lo*,  15,  16,  438,  458;  in  the  Cross 
Fell,  4i57*;  on  map,  12*;  Pembroke 
section  of,  456*;   Yoiksbire  section  of, 

455* 
Carboniferoms  Limestone  of  Europe,  456; 

fossils  of,  463*,  468* 
Cofdiaster  cinctus,  737* 
Cardinal  areas  of  brachiopods,  561* 
Cardinal  quadrant,  J04* ;  septum,  104* 
Cardioceras  cordifomUSf  651*    . 
Cardioia,  363 ;  comucopUK,  362^ 
CardiopteriSt  471 ;  polymorpka,  474* 
CardiiOt  640 
Cardium,  826 
Caribbean  Arc,  789 
Caribbean  region.   Tertiary  of,  788-791, 

table  facing,  782 
Carinaius  PlSner,  4*,  6*,  7* 
Carnassial  teeth,  absence  of  in  bears  and 

seals,  842 
Camivora,   839,  84b,  841,  842;    Pleisto- 
cene, 893*,  894* 
Caryocrinus,  s7q;  ^mo/iu,  319^  321 
Caryopkyllia  akockit  106* 
Carpathian    Moimtains,    Flysch    of    the, 

720;     formation    of,    816;     origin    of 

sediments  of,  811 
Cascadia,  214 
Cascadian  geo^yndine,  214 
Cashaqua  shales,  394* 
Castilian  delta.  Lower  Cretaceous,  713* 
Castle   Hasoies    limestone,    table   facing 

782 
Casts  of  fossils,  38,  39 
Cat,  841 
Catahoula  sandstone,  table  fadng  782,  78;^ 


Catopteride,  749 

Catcpterus,  641 ;  redfeUdi,  6x0* 

CatskiU  delta,  412,  441 

Catskill  formation,  377*,  387*;  fossils  oi, 
387*;  ostracoderms  of,  592 

Catskill  Mountains,  section  from  Hud- 
son River  to,  377* 

Catskill  region.  Upper  Devonian  section 
from  Ohio  to,  401* 

Catskill  sandstones,  384 

Cattle,   Pleistocene,   839,  843,  846,  898, 

899 

Caucasus  Mountains,  formation  of,  816; 
Jurassic  in,  666,  667;  origin  of  sedi- 
ments of,  811 

Causes  of  giadation,  astronomic,  889- 
891;  atmo^heric,  887-889;  terres- 
trial, 886-887 

Cave  of  the  Winds,  332 

Cavern  deposits,  skeletons  in,  37 

Cavolinia  tridentaSa,  127* 

Cavolinids,  746 

Ca3ruga  Lake,  New  York,  Tully  limestone 
on  shores  of,  392* 

Cenomanian,  4,  6*,  685,  703,  716*; 
fossils,  725*,  737*,  732*,  733*;  trans- 
gression, 71S,  730 

Cenozcic,  g,  30,  174, 175 

Centipedes,  90 

Central  America,  Triassic  of,  635 

Centroceras  okioense,  438* 

Cenlronella,  563 ;  glansfagea,  561* 

Cephalaspis  lydli,  435*  593* 

Cephalopoda,  90,  127-138;  Cambrian, 
234,  568*;  Carbonic,  497*,  498*,  S7a*; 
Comanchean,  707*;  Cretaceous,  707*; 
Devonian,  422,  428,  429*,  570*;  Ju- 
rassic, 651*;  Mesozoic,  746-748;  Mis- 
sissippian,  467*,  468,  571*,  572*;  Or- 
dovician,  362,  281*,  304,  305*,  569*; 
Palaeozoic,  567;  Permian,  535,  527*; 
Silurian,  363,  364*,  365*;  Tertiary, 
831,  832*;    Triassic,   621,  633%  634*, 

639*1  640 
Ceratiocaris    acuminata^    578*;     papUio, 

I46* 
CeraiiUs,    56,    134.    573,    632,    640,    747; 

Mississippian,     467*,     468;      nodosus, 

58*,   133*,  633*    634;    Triassic,  633*, 

634* 
Ceratite  stage  in  ambionites,  56,  57 

Ceratitic  type  of  suture,  133*,  134,  498, 

573;  types,  747 
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Ceraiodus  runcinatus,  169* 

Cerakfpea  keiUti,  270* 

Ceratopsia,  769*,  770*,  771 

Ceraiopsis  chamber  si,  306* 

Ceraiopyge  beds,  240*,  250;  farjicula, 
.254*;  horizon,  254;  limestone,  in  dia- 
gram, 296* 

CeraUfsaurus,  758 

Ceraurus^  308;  dentaius^  306* 

Ceriocrinus  hemisphericus,  499* 

Centkium,  640,  827;  funatum,  807*;  mor- 
gariiaceum,  828*;  noduhsum,  125*; 
50rra^iim,  828* 

CervalceSf  900* 

Cervus  anocerus,  846*;  degans,  846*; 
daphus,  843*;  matheroni,  846*;  mor- 
/M/if,  846*;  megaceros,  901*;  5e^/;- 
fv»cJfc»,  847* 

Cestracion  pkiUippi,  169*,  170* 

Cetacea,  840,  861-863 

Ckcmomya  leavermorthensis,  526* 

ChaUUs  radians  J  493* 

Chagrin  formation,  441* 

Chalicotheres,  847,  857*,  ^5^ 

Chalk  formation,  717,  779,  780;  forma- 
tion of  England,  604,  779,  780 ;  series, 
II ;   significance  of  the,  718,  719 

Chalk  Cliffs  of  France,  717* 

Chalk  Downs,  England,  683 

Chama,  826 ;  congregata,  825* 

Chamberlin,  T.  C,  179 

Champlain  division  of  formations,  15 ; 
emergence,  880;  Sea,  876*;  Valley, 
Ordovician  of,  260 

Champlainian,  260 

Chancellaria  drusilla,  546*;  eros,  545*: 
Hbo,  546* 

Chara,  74;  vulgaris,  73* 

Chateaugay,  New  York,  Potsdam  sand- 
stone of,  249*,  250* 

Chattahoochee  formation,  ^^87,  table 
facing  782 

Chattanooga  black  shale,  440,  445,  454; 
origin  of,  441 

Chattian,  table  facing  782 

Chautauquan  division,  377 

Chazy  limestone,  262*,  268,  269,  272, 
284,  285;  fossils  of,  263*;  in  section, 
221*,  260*,  265*,  274* 

Chazy-Lowville  time,  map  of,  277* 

Cheilostomata,  745 

Cheirolepis  trailli,  596* 

Chellean  culture  stage,  883,  913 


Chelonia,  Mesozoic,  754 

Chemung  beds,  377i  389*.  393  >'  amphib- 
ian foot-print  in,  596;  Catskill  in  New 
York,  401*;  derivation  of  fauna  of, 
SO* ;  fossils  of,  393i  398*,  426*,  427* 

Chesapeake  formation,  788,  table  fadng 
782 

Cheshire,  England,  Triassic  sandstone  of, 
627* 

Chester  group,  440,  478* ;  fossils  of,  464*, 
468* 

Cheviot  Hills,  England,  section  of,  457* 

Chevrotains,  843 

Cheyenne  sandstones,  6g2 

Chickamauga  limestone,  271 

Chico  series,  709,  710;  fossils  of,  733* 

Chile,  Cretaceous  in,  697;  Missiasippian 
in,  462 

ChUidium  in  brachiopods,  116* 

Chillesford  clay,  883 

Chiltem  Hills  or  cuesta,  10*;    on  map, 

12* 

China,  Cambrian  of,  246;  Cambio- 
Ordovician  limestone  of,  253;  Liassic 
in,  666;  Mississippian  in,  462;  pcv- 
Cambrian  gladation  in,  204*,  205* 

Chipola  marl,  789,  791,  table  facing  782 

Ckiroiherium,  628* 

Chitin,  34 

Chitinous  coverings  of  hydroids,  99 

Chitistone  disturbance,  622;  fonnatioD, 
622 

Chiton,  90;  squamosus,  125* 

Chlorophyces,  71 

Choia  carteri,  543* 

Chokian  series,  488 

Chondrites  intricatus,  73*;  tar^oni,  73* 

Chondrostei,  750 ;  su  Ganoids 

Chondrus,  75  ;  crispus,  66*,  76* 

Chonetes,  493,  559,  561*;  aurora,  465*; 
coronatus,  425*;  mesoMms,  494*;  mu- 
cronatus,  425* 

Chouteau  fauna,  447 

Chronological  chissification  of  rocks,  i; 
history  of  development  of,  2-20 

Chuar  series,  igo* 

Cicada,  154 

Cidarida,  589 

Cidaris,  6,  77,  641;  coronata,  678*; 
glandifera^,  164 ;  texana,  737* 

Cidaroidea,  749 

Cimarron  series,  320 

Cincinnatian,  260 
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Cincinnati  dome,  initial  uplift  of,  294; 
group,  291 

Cirri  in  crinoids,  J55,  156*,  157* 

Cirripedia,  144-145;  Mesozoic,  748; 
Pabeozoic,  577* 

Citronelle  formation,  table  facing  782 

Civet,  841 

Cladopora  cryptodefu,  421* 

CladiscUes  iomatus,  634* 

Cladopkora,  75 ;  gracilis,  74* 

Cladoselache  fyleri,  595* 

Claiborne  group,  7^7,  table  fadng  782; 
fossils  of,  824* 

Clam,  anatomy  of,  116* 

Classes  of  organisms,  64 

Classification,  chronological,  2;  of  forma- 
tions and  ^sterns,  9;  of  priiAary  time 
divisions,  2;  of  organisms,  according 
to  mode  of  life,  69-71;  of  organisms, 
biological,  71-90 

Classifications  of  organisms,  63-69 

CUUkrodictyon,  360,  553 ;  striaiettum,  102*, 

SS3*'»  vesicuhsum,  3S9* 
ClavilUhes,   827;     parisiensiSt  829*;    so- 

landeri,  829* 
Clayton  limestone,  table  facing  782 
Cleveland  shale,  441* 
Climacograpius,  263,   296,  550;    hicomis, 

268*;  typicalis,  282,  283^,  SSi* 
Climate  as  factor  in  evolution,  597,  598, 

600,  601,  776 
ClinuUichniUSt    42  ^    760,    761;    wilsoni, 

41*;  youHgi,  42* 
Climaiius  macnicoUt  594* 
Clinch  sandstone,  333*.  335 
Clinton  Bryozoa  reefs,  319* 
Clinton  fauna,  338*,  360*;  group,  318; 

iron  ore,  322*;  limestone,  323*,  324*; 

limestone  and  shales,  314;  shales,  317*, 

3i9i    389*;    shalesy    fossils    of,    318*, 

319* 
Clymenia  undtUata,  429* 
Clypeaster,  831 ;  alUcosUitus,  834*;  grandi- 

fiortu,  834* 
Chib-mosses :  see  Lycopods 
Cnemidiastrium  nmulosum,  667* 
Coal,    Carbonic,    478-483;      Cretaceous, 

699*,  703;  of  Shantung,  462;  Triassic, 

610 
Coal-measures,    cycad    of,     83*;     fossil 

ferns  of,  83.* ;  see  also  Carbonic 
Coal-measures  of  Great  Britain,  10,  438 
Cobalt  region,  silver  of,  191 


Cobleskill  limestone,  314,  324*,  325, 
326*,  348,   3So»  «77*.  378;    fossils  of, 

325*,  327,  348.  364 
Cobleskill-Rondout  beds,  389* 
Coccolithophore,  72* 
Coccosteus,  1 68*,  kqs;  decipiens,  4SS* 
Cadaster    pyramtdaka,    430*;     trilobatits, 

IS9* 
Coekicanthide,  790 

Ccelenterata,  91,  96-110;  see  also  Corals 

Cfdidium  macros pira,  363* 

CcHopiyckium,  725;  agaricoides,  724* 

Codospira  hemispkarica,  318*,  319 

Coenenchyma  in  corals,  744 

Ccenograpius,  268 ;  gracilis,  99* 

Coenosarc  in  coral  polyps,  109* 

Coeymans  limestone,  326*,  377 •,  378*, 
389*;  folding  of,  531*;  fossils  of, 
378* 

CoUenia  undosa,  189* 

CoUonema  bellaiidum,  427* 

Colombia,  Comanchean  in,  687;  Creta- 
ceous in,  697 

Color  patterns  on  maps,  24;  legend  of, 
24,  25 ;  notation  of,  25 

Colorado,  Cretaceous  of,  698*,  702*; 
Jurassic  of,  648*,  651;  Jurassic  rep- 
tiles of,  769*;  Miocene  lake  beds  of, 
831.  833:  Triassic  in  Ouray  and  Tel- 
luride  districts  of,  618*;  Triassic  red 
beds  of,  617 

Coloradoan,  686;    fossils  of,  699*,  700  ^ 

706,  733*»  734*   739* 
Colorado  geosyncline,  685;    Comanchean 
of,  687-693;    Cretaceous  of,  695-703; 
section  of,  619*;   Tertiary  deposits  in, 
800,  801 ;  Triassic,  616  *,  619* 
ColumbeUarids,  746 
Columbian  lava  flows,  799*,  802 
Columbites,  620;  parisiensis,  621* 
Columnaria,  284,  301;  halli,  281* 
Columnar  section,  geological, "2 5,  26,  27^ 
Comanchean,  /p,  20,  30,  605,  684;    am- 
monites,  134    135*,   137*,  728*,   729*, 
733*;    angiosperms,   742;    basal  sand- 
stone,    689*4    691;     belemnites,     732, 
735  *f    748;     birds,    736;     brachiopods, 
726*,    727;     cephalopods,    707*;     di- 
nosaurs,   695,    736,    758,    759*.    760*, 
761  •,  762*,  763*,  764,  765*,  766,  768*, 
772;     flora,    741,    742;     Foraminifera, 
723;    ginkgos,  74';    lan<l  plants,  734; 
mammals,    777*,    778;     map   of    out- 
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crops  of,  in  North  America,  686*; 
palsogeographic  map  of,  688*;  pelecy- 
pods,  6go*,  6w*  709*.  7"*,  727*; 
transgreasion  of  sea,  689*;  verte- 
brates, 736 

Comanche  Peak  limestone,  dor 

Comanchic,  20,  605,  683,  686;  see  also 
Comanchean  and  Lower  Cretaceous 

Comatvia,  155 

Coftiatulids,  586 

Composita,  496* 

Combe  Capelle,  France.  Aurignacian 
implements  at,  914 

Commentry,  France,  Coal-measures  of, 
4^*>  505*;  Rothliegendes  at,  509 

Como  Blu£F  beds,  fossils  of,  758,  759*, 
760*,  761* 

CompsognaikuSf  757 

Conard  fissure,  Arkansas,  880 

ConckicolUes,  584;  corrugatus,  585* 

Conckidium,  361 ;  neUdroiki,  361* 

Concretions  derived  from  silica  of  Radio- 
laria,  93 

Condylarthra,  837* 

Cone-in-cone  structure,  393,  399* 

Conemaugh  series,  478,  483 

Congeria,  819;  cmglohaUs,  826*;  sub- 
globosa,  818* 

Coniacian,  685 

Coniferales,  71 

Conifers,  71,  86,  87*.  88*,  89*,  437; 
Comanchean,  734,  741;  Jurassic,  667, 
742;  Mesozoic,  740,  741;  Palaeozoic, 
542;  Permian,  528*,  529;  Triassic, 
641*.  642*,  741 

Connate  salt  deposits,  Permian,  518 

Connecticut  Valley,  Triassic  of,  606; 
Triassic  dinosaurs  of,  756*,  7S7»  7S8*; 
Triassic  history  of,  611  •-614* 

Conoclypeus,  831 ;  conoideus,  833* 

Conodonts,  140*-  141,  437,  584;  I^ 
vonian,  424,  432* 

Contemporaneous  faunas,  49,  50^ 

Continental  glaciers,  Quaternary,  in  North 
America,  867 

Continental  sediments,  indicated  by  fos- 
sils, 51 

Conularia,  90,  363,  567,  746;  micronema, 
568*;  undtUata,  127* 

Conularida,  90,  126,  127*,  746;  Mis- 
sissippian,  568*;  Palseozoic,  567;  Si- 
lurian, 328*,  363 

Conus  marmoreuSf  12  s* 


Conybear,  W.  D.,  cited,  16,  438 

Cooper  marl,  table  facing  782 

Co(q;)er  River,  192 

Cope,  Edward  D.,  55 

Copper,  Age  of,  921 ;  Gennao,  51a 

Coprolites.  33,  46* 

Coral,  precious,  109 

Corallian,  10*,  605*,  645,  653,  660 

CoraUina,  77*,  78 

Cocals,  96;  aseptate,  104*;  Caibook. 
492*,  493*;  dimate  indicated  1^  oc- 
currence of,  52;  compound,  104*,  105; 
ci^),  104*;  Devonian,  383*,  417,  419 *, 
422*;  Jurassic,  667,  668*;  hezasep- 
tate,  105*;  Mississippian,  463*,  465; 
Ordovidan,  281*,  300*,  301*;  Kugait- 
pipe,  109^  no*,  III*;  Palaeoaoic, 
SS3,  554;  Silurian,  320*.  335.  337, 
338  348.  358,  359;  Tertiary,  823*,  824; 
tetraaeptate,  91, 104, 744 ;  Triassic,  639 ; 
see  Anthozoa 

Cordaitales,  71 

Cordaites,  71,  84,  86*,  437,  542;  eztinc- 
tion  of,  740;  Ungtilaius,  505* 

Cordilleran  geosyndine,  214,  274,  27$, 
685 ;  Asiatic  connection  with  Devonian, 
4x5;  Cambrian  of,  322;  Devonian, 
402;  folding  of,  680;  foimatioa  of, 
534;  Jurassic  of.  645,  652,  653;  Pa- 
keocene  folding  of,  784;  Pennsylvanian 
in,  477,  484,  486;  Pennian  deposits  in, 
518;  Silurian  d^>osits  in,  338;  Trias- 
sic, 616*,  617,  622 

Cordilleran  ice-sheet,  873* 

Cordilleran  Mountains,  formation  of,  680 

Cordilleran  Piedmont  basin  or  trough, 
6x6*,  617;  Jurassic  of.  64s,  648-652; 
Triassic  cephalopoda  of,  621;  Triassic 
depouts  in,  617-622 

Cordilleran  Sea,  Devonian  fauna  of.  40s; 
Permian,  516 

Cordilleran  trough,  Mississippian  of, 
447f  449;  Mississippian  coimection  of, 
with  Asia,  462 ;  Ordovidan  of,  393 ;  jar 
CordiUeran  geosyncHne 

CorneUUesflabeUum,  384* 

Comiferous  limestone,  324* 

Comulites,  584 

Cornwall,  England,  Graywacke  series 
in,  IS 

Corona  of  sea-urchin,  163* 

Correlation,  methods  of,  3Qt  S^l  ^ 
geological  formations,  28r-3i 
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Corydalus,  153* 

Corynoides  caUcnlaris,  550* 

Coryphodon,  838 

Coscimum  laktm,  464* 

Coscinopora,  735 ;  infundibulijormis,  724* 

Cosmoceras  ormUum,  673* 

Cosmopolitan  faunas,  50 ;  floras,  50 

Costs  in  oorab,  105*,  ioq,  745 

Cotswokl  Hilb  or  cuesta,  10*;   on  map, 

Cotyiosauria,  602,  754,  756 

Coyotes,  Pleistocene,  896 

Coutchiching    series,     194^     iqs*     198; 

on  diagram,  194* 
Crabs,  90 ;  see  Crustacea 
Craig  Roy,  202* 

Crania,  557;  puUMia,  SS9*;  <«**«,  SS9* 

CraHcularia,  667 

Crayfish,  147* 

Crenipecien  winckdlif  466* 

Creodonta,  837 

Crepkephaius,  235;  texanus,  234* 

Crepidula  fomicaia,  125* 

CrHacie,  18;  in/irieure,  18;  supirietire,  18 

Cretaceous,  3,  6*,  7*,   10 ♦,   18,  20,  30; 
ammonites,  136*,  137*,  7oo*,  701*,  731, 
733*,  733*;    angiosperms,  744;   belem- 
nites,  732,  73S',  74^;  birds,  736,  775*. 
776*;  brachiopods,  726*1  7^7;  brackish 
and   freshwater   mollusks,   739*;   Bry- 
ozoa,    72s*;     cephalopods,    707*;    cri- 
noids,  734,  738*;  CrusUcea,  732.'  736*; 
dinosaurs,  758,  759*.  760*,  761*,  765. 
766*,  767*,  769*-773* ;  echinoderms,  749 ; 
echinoids,   163*,   165*,   i66*,  732,  734» 
737*;     fish,    736,    750;     flora,    743*; 
Foramioifera,    723;     gastropods,    729, 
739*;    insects,   734.   736;    life  of,  723- 
737 ;  Lower,  605,  683  (see  Comanchean) ; 
nuunmais,  777,  778;   map  of  outcrops 
of,  in  North  America,  696*;  nautiloids, 
732i  735*.  736*;   of  England,  on  map, 
12*;  ostracods,  732»  734,  739*;  pateo- 
geographic   maps  of,  704*,  7i4*»  7i5*, 
716*;  pelecypods,  699*,  7oi*,  706*,  712*, 
720*,  721*,  727*,  739*;  peneplane,  drain- 
age on  domed,  873 ;  reptiles,  751*,  752*, 
753.   754.   755;    series,   60s;    sponges, 
723,  724*;  stromatoporoids,  725*,*  727; 
subdivision   of,     685;     ^stems,    683- 
738;     teleosts,    750;     three-fold    divi- 
sion of,   in   Europe  and   Mexico,    18; 
Upper,   19,    605,    685    (see    Cretadc); 


vertebrates,    736;    volcanism   and   or- 
ganic disturbances,  738 

Cretacic,  X9,  20,  683,  685,  686 ;  see  Upper 
Cretaceous 

CrUa^que,  18 

Crete,  Triassic  of,  630 

Crinoidea,  90,  155-158;  Carbonic,  499*; 
Cretaceous,  734.  738*;  Devonian,  422, 
429*,  430*;  Jurassic,  676,  677*,  678*; 
Mesocoic,  749;  Mississippian,  469*, 
47t>*;  modem  classification  of,  586; 
Ordovidan,  307*  308;  Paheosoic, 
586;  Silurian,  370*;  Triassic,  632*, 
641 

Crioceras,  137,  710,  731;  duvali,  I37»; 
emerici,  729* ;  laium,  730*;  maike- 
roni,  137*. 

Crocodiles,  169;   Jurassic,  666,  679,  755; 

'  Triassic,  641 

Croixian,  250,  25/,  252 

Croll's  hypothesis,  889,  890 

Cr6-Magnon  race,  883,  914,  915*  916 

Cromarty,  Scotland,  372*;  kelp  gatherers 
of,  76* 

Cromer  forest  beds,  884 

Cromerian  intergladal  stage,  883 

Cross  Fell,  sectbn  of  the,  457* 

Crossopterygia,  750 ;  see  Ganoids 

Crossopterygian  ganoids,  594,  595,  596 

Cross-section,  geological,  25,  28* 

Crotahcrinus  pulcker,  370* 

Crustacea,  90,  140-147;  Cambrian,  232*- 
235*1  243*;  Caibonic,  498,  499*.  578*; 
Cretaceous,  732,  736*;  Devonian, 
424.  433*;  Jurassic,  662*,  675,  676*; 
Pabeozoic,  574  •-578*;  Silurian,  363, 
366*,  367*,  368*,  577*.  578*;  Ter- 
tiary, 831,  832*;  Triassic,  635*,  641 

Cnaiana,  297,  298* 

CrypfutuSt  422 ;  bootki/4$i^ 

Cryptoblasius  mdo,  471* 

Cryptogamous  pfeints,  71 

CrypUmeUa  planirostris,  424* 

Crypiorrkynckus  profusus,  833* 

Cr3^tostomata,  556 

Cryptczoon,    270,    308,    538;     proUferum, 

261* 
CtenohoUnna  cUiata,  306*;  locidata,  468* 
Ctenobranchia,  746 
Ctenodonia  gibberula,  565*;  obliquaf  565^ 

Ctenophora,  91,  no,  xii* 
Cuba,    Cretaceous   in,    696;     Eocene   of, 
787 ;   Jurassic  in,  645,  646,  647 ;  Oligo- 
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cene    in,    787;    Pabeocene    mountain 

chain  of,  783,  784 
CmcuUaa  C4mcamerata,  118* 
Cvcumaria  crocea,  x66* 
Culebra    formation,    ygi,    tabk    facing 

782 
Culm,  fossils  of  the,  461,  462*,  471,  475*, 

474* 

Cubn  measures,  15,  438,  461,  491 

Cuselian,  489* 

Cuttlefish,  137,  128*,  130,  748 

Cuvier,  George,  8,  53,  54.  169.  779 

Cuyahoga  shale,  440,  444,  445 

Cyatkopkyllum,  417;  amatvm,  419* 

Cycadales,  71 

Cycadeoidea  dacotensis,  741* 

Cycads,  71.  83*,  84*.  85*,'  541,  542*; 
climate  indicated  by  occurrence  of, 
52;  Comanchean,  734,  741;  Jurassic, 
667,  741;  Mesozoic,  740,  741*;  Pa- 
leozoic, 71 ;  Triassic,  625,  641*,  642* 

Cycadofilicales,  71,  84,  541 

Cycado6]ices,  extinction  of,  740 

Cycas  revohtta,  83* 

CycMobus,  525 ;  stackH,  527* 

Cydopteris  obiusa^  436* 

Cydora  mintUa,  292*,  293 

Cydospira,  563 ;  bisukata,  562* 

Cyclo&tomata,  556,  74s 

Cymatoceras  elegans,  735* 

Cymitaria  anguhta,  426* 

Cynips,  154- 

Cypraa  mauriHana,  125* 

Cyprids,  748 

Cypridea,  734 ;  wyomingtnsis,  739* 

Cypridina  heruri,  468* ;  suimata,  499* 

Cypridinidae,  S77.  748 

Cyprids,  Palaxizoic,  577 

Cypris,  144* 

Cyrtina  hamiltonensis^  425* 

Cyrioceras,  131;  arciicameratum,  365*; 
murckisoni,  130*;  pandion,  305* 

Cyrtoceras,    types,    13 1*;    evolution    of, 

569 
Cyrtograptus,  338,  357 ;  murckisoni,  358* 
CyrhliUs,  304;  omatus,  283,  285* 
CyskUa,  556* 
CystiphyUum,  417,  554;    conifottis,  419*; 

varians,  419* ;  vesiculosutn,  419* 
Cystodictya  incisurata,  423* 
Cystoidea,    90,     i5S,     i57»     uS*,     586; 

Ordovician,  307*,  308;    Silurian,  319*, 

369*.  370 


CytheremontiCuUUat  739* 
Cytkerea,  117*,  826;  dione^  1x9* 
Cytkerelia  maiiformis,  468* 
Cytherellidc,  748 
Cytherids,  748 
Cytkerideris  impressa,  739* 

Dachstein,  Triassic  of  summit  of,  638* 

Dactyhidites  asteroida,  228* 

Dactylometra  qumquecifta,  98* 

DanSondix,  43*,  44 

Dakota  sandstone,  686,  691*,  692^,  694, 
695 ;  flora  of,  734.  74^,  743* 

Dalmandla,  302,  321;  deganttda,  320*, 
360;  testudinariat  263,  264*,  560* 

Dalmanites,  363,  422;  coudata,  366*; 
imbricaitiia,  142*;  fMratei,  431* 

Dalyia  racemaia^  539* 

Dana,  James  D.,  portrait,  17* 

Danian,  685,  708,  784,  807 ;  fossils*  736* 

Danias,  154 

Dann's  HOI,  Schoharie,  New  York,  De- 
vonian section  at,  379*,  388* 

Da4mdla,  640;  lommdU,  634,  635^ 

Darwin,  Charles,  portrait,  60* 

D<uya  gibbesii,  77* 

Datum  plane  for  measurement  of  geo- 
logical time,  180,  181 

DamsonoceraSf  363 ;  ofvmdakim,  364* 

Dawson,  Sir  J.  W.,  portrait,  197*;  dted, 
198 

Dayia,  564;  funicvia^  563* 

Decadocrinus  pUias,  470* 

Decapoda,  145-148*;  Mesosok;  748; 
Tertiary,  831.  832* 

Deccan  trap-sheet,  809 

Decewville  beds,  389* 

Deepkill  shales,  267,  295,  389*;  in  sec- 
tion, 271* 

Deer,  839.  842,  843,  846,  895 

Deer-moose,  900* 

Deformation  of  fossils,  46,  47*,  48* 

Degeneration  in  ammonites,  I36*-X38* 

Delaware  Mountain  series,  518 

Delaware  Wateigap,  Pennsylvania,  sec- 
tion at,  330* 

Deltas,  gladal,  876* 

Delthyrium  in  brachiopods,-ii6* 

Dendroidea,  549,  552 

DentaliuMf  90;  eUphanHnum,  125* 

Derbya,  493 ;  crassus,  494* 

Development  of  sutures  in  ammonites* 
i34f  135*»  136* 
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De  Verneuil.  £.  P.,  17,  506 
Devil-fish,  127,  129*;  Me  Octopus 
Devil's  apron-stringp  75*;  see  Laminaria 
Devil's   corkscrew,   43*,   44*;      see  Da- 

mofteUx 
Devon  (German),  16 

Devonian,  10*,  20,  372-437;  Ameri- 
can type  section  of,  30;  amphibia, 
43S*»  436*,  596;  arthrodires,  168*; 
barnacles,  577*;  blastoids,  i6a*,  422, 
429*,  430*;  brachiopods,  378*,  370*» 
380*,  381*.  382  •,  383*.  384*,  398*, 
422-425  •,  SS7,  5S8*,  559*.  S6o*  561*, 
563*;  Bryozoa,  422,  423*;  cephalo- 
podSk  422,  428^  439*,  570*;  closing 
stages  of,  440,  441 ;  corals,  383*,  41 7f 
419*,  42o*-422*;  crinoids,  423,  430*; 
crustaceans,  434,  433*;  earthquakes, 
394;  echinodeims,  422,  429*,  430;* 
English  type  section  of,  30;  eurypte- 
rids,  415,  424,  433*;  fish,  4l2^  42S, 
432.  434*1  435*,  443»  59© ;  gastropods, 
124*,  125,  422,  427*;  goniatifes,  396*, 
415,416;  graptolitcs,  417;  land  pIant^ 
436*,  437;  life  of,  417-437;  map  of 
outcrops  of,  in  North  America,  376*; 
nautiloids,    131*;    ostradMerms,   167*, 

408*,  409*,  4aSf  434*.  S9i*,  592*;  ostrar 
cods,  424,  432*;  palxogeographic  maps, 
403*-407*,  410  •,  4"*;  pelecypods, 
384*,  387*,  422,  425*,  426*,  565*, 
566*;  phyllocarid  Crustacea,  147*; 
pteropodSk  5^7*;  restoration  of  por- 
tion of  sea-bottom  of  the,  547*,  570*; 

•  sponges,  417,  418*,  547*;  starfish, 
588*;  stromatoporas,  417,  418*,  553*; 
system,  x6;  trilobites,  384*,  422,  431*; 
volcanicity,  416,  417;  .worms,  424, 
432* 

Devonir,  20,  372;  see  Devonian 

Deumique,  16 

Devonshire,  Graywacke  series  in,  15 

Dew-claws,  846,  853 

D'Halloy,  Omalius,  18,  683 

Diabase,  Connecticut  Valley,  612;  Pali- 
sades of  Hudson,  612 

Diadema  texanum,  737* 

Diamond  Peak  quartzite,  48s 

Diapheromera^  153* 

Dias,  18:  see  Dyas 

Diatom  deposits,  Miocene,  79a* 

Diatoms,  74 

DibeMon,  861,  905 


Dibekxlonts,  860,  861,  903,  905 
Dibranchiata,  90,  138,  139*,  748 
DiceUocephalus,  235,  350,   252;    minneso- 

tensis,  234* 
DiceUograptus,    296;     dharicaius,    368*; 

sextans,  269* 
Dicellomus  polUus,  229*,  252 
Diceras,  670;  arietinwm,  1x9*,  661* 
Diceratops,  771 
Dichocrinus  inomaius,  470* 
Dkhograptits  keadi,   99*;    ockhraddaku, 

267%  SSO* 
Dicksonus  puHctUobnla,  83* 
Dicranograpius  ramosus,  268* 
Dictyonema,  417,  549;  -Centopyge  period, 

248*;  JhbeUiforme,  254*,  548*;  /iirci- 

ferum,  548* ;  shales,  in  diagram,  296^ 
Dictyospongids,  547*,  548 
Didymoceras  newkmi,  733*;  Ufrtum,  733* 
Didymograpfus,  550;  minutus,  99*;  mur- 

chssotii,    99*,     550*;     nUidus,     267*; 

patulus,  267*;  pennahUt  55 1* 
Dielasma,    468;     bovidens,    494*,    496; 

dongata,    562*;     Umanica,    496;     tur- 

gidum,  465* 
Digger  wasp,  154 

Digitigrade  mode  of  progression,  842 
Diluvium,  815* 
Dimetrodon,  601  •,  603,  751;   gigas,  599*, 

6oo* 
Dimorphoceras  texanum,  498* 
Dimorphodon,  Tji;  macranyx,  771* 
Dhiantian,   17,  457*.  459»  460,  461,  486, 

491 ;  fossils,  460*,  461* 
Dinichtkys,  432,  593 ;  hertMeri,  413* 
Dinictis,  852* 
DinoceraSf  838 
Dinomis,  892* 
Dinorthis   pecHndla,    560*;    subquadrala, 

303* 
Dinosaurs,    170,   174,   755-77 1;    Coman- 

chean,    695,    736;     Cretaceous,    736; 

diagram    of    relative    sizes    of,    756*; 

extinction  of,  771;   Jurassic,  666,  679; 

Triassic,  641 
Dinotkerium  giganteum,  860* 
Diplocynadon  victor,  777* 
Diplodocus,  736,  762*,  763;  longuSf  762* 
Diplograptus,   loo*,    263,    268,   550,   552; 

acumimUus,     269*;      foliaceus,     269*, 

SSI*;     gracilis,    552*;    palmeus,    99*, 

SSz*;  quadrimitcronatus,  282,  283*;  sic- 

ula  of,  552* 
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Diplomysius  ientatms,  835^ 

Diplopora,  639 ;  atmtUata,  634^ 

Dipnoans,  432,  435*,  593 

Dipnoi,  750 

DipUrus,  432,  593 ;  valenciennesi,  435* 

Disceratids,  746 

Disconfonnities,  31 

Discosparsa  varians,  725* 

Dislepkanus  rotunduSf  93* 

Ditygocrinus  euconus,  469^ 

Dog,  841 

Dogger,   643,   644*,   64s.   652,   659-660; 

fossils,     668*-670*,    672*-67S*,    iss*\ 

ginkgo  from  the,  85* 
Dogtown  Common  moraine,  869* 
Dolickopttrus  macrockeirus,  325* 
Dolomite  reefs  of  Tyrol,  633*,  634* 
Dolomites  of  Tyrol,  x8,  634,  639 
Dolores   beds,    617,    618,    648;     Lower, 

618*,  6iq;  fossils  of  Lower,  6x9 
Dolphins,  861 
Domerian,  645 
Domes  and  basins,  formation  of  Palso- 

«>ic,  532,  533* 
Domes,  Paheozoic,  erosion  of,  483 
Donetz  basin,  coal  beds  of,  489 
D'Orbigny,  Aldde,  643,  684 
DouvUleiceras  mcmmiilare,  731* 
Dragon-fiies,  Carbonic,  501 ;  Jurassic,  679 
Dreikanter,   225;    in  basal  sandstone  of 

Sweden,  184 ;  in  Torridon  sandstone,  201 
Drepanaspis  gemindensiSf  591* 
Dresden,  section  near,  6*,  7* 
Driftless  area,  Wisconsin,  871 
DriUia  limaiulat  830* 
Dromaiherium  sUvestre,  777* 
Dromedary,  845 
Drumlins,  865 
Dubois,  Eugene,  906 
Dugongs,  839 
Duluth  Lake,  874* 
Dumontia  filiformis,  76* 
Dunkard  series,  478,  483,  507,  516 
Durham,  England,  Magnesian  Limestone 

of,  10,  506,  514* 
Durness  limestone,  257;    cliffs  of,  395*; 

in  section,  296* 
Duvalia,  732 ;  dUatatus,  735* 
Dwyka  conglomerate,  521,  522*,  638 
Dyas,  506,  507,  606 ;  see  also  Dias 

Earth,  origin  of,  on  nebular  hjrpothesis,  176, 
177;  onplanetesimalhyiwthcsis,  178, 179 


Earth  history,  beginnings  of,  173-175; 
pre-geobgical  stages  of,  176-179;  pie- 
Paheosoic  stages  of,  180-207 

Eastham,  Massachusetts,  sand-plains  at, 
878 

Eecyiiopieris  beMtieHsis,  304*;  kiangtdms^ 
262* 

Echidna,  836 

EcMnobrissus  lexamu,  737* 

Eckinocaris  punctata,  433* 

Echinocorys  ovata,  737* 

EckinocysUs,  588;  pomum,  589* 

Echinodennata,  90,  x55-'i67;  Cambrian, 
234;  Carbonic,  499*,  500*:  Coman- 
chean  and  Cretaceous,  732,  734,  737*. 
738* ;  Devonian,  422, 429*,  430* ;  Juns- 
sic,  675,  677*;  Mesosoic,  749;  PkLeo- 
zoic,  586-59X ;  Permian,  525 

Echinoidea,  90,  163-166 

Echinoids,  Carbonic,  499,  500^;  Cre- 
taceous, 732i  734.  737*;  MesoBoic, 
749;  Mississippian,  471,  472*1  590; 
Oxdovidan,  589*;  PdsoBoic,  58^- 
590*;  Tertiaiy,  83X,  833*.  834*; 
Triassic,  641;  see  aUo  Sea-urdiins  and 
Echinodeimata 

Echtfuiampus,  83  x ;  A/emf,  834* 

EckinosphmleSf  308 ;  aMramtium,  307* 

Eckinostrobui  stombergi,  74a* 

Echinozoa,  586,  588 

Echinus  y  X63* 

Ecphera,  827 ;  tricostata,  830* 

Edaphoceras  motense,  572* 

Eden  group,  39X 

Edgewise  conglomerate,  Beekmantoini,  971  * 

Edwards  limestone,  6qi 

Egypt,  Cretaceous  in,  723;  Eocene  of, 
8x0,  8x1 ;  Palsocene  of,  808 

Eifel  district,  Germany,  Devonian  of,  374 

Eifelia  globosa,  544* 

Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  New  Yorit  De- 
vonian section  at,  391*,  437* 

Ekka  beds,  $21 

Ekeacrinus,  422;  degans,  430*;  ver- 
neuUi,  160*,  429* 

Elbe  River,  Cretaceous  erosion  monu- 
ments along,  720;  section  along,  4*,  5* 

Elbert  formation,  ostraooderms  of,  592 

Elephants,  839,  840,  866;  stages  in  evo- 
lution of,  859* ;  teeth  of,  859 

EUphas,  858;  primigemus,  904*,  905 

Elizabeth  Islands,  Massachusetts*  ter- 
minal moraine  in,  868*,  869,  871 
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Elkton  Lake,  874* 

Elotheres,  ^44* 

Eloikerium,  844* 

Emarginula,  640;  rugosa,  125* 

EmeraldeUa  brocki,  580* 

Emmeiaoe  decora,  368* 

Emmons,  Ebenezer,  15,  259;  portrait, 
a20* 

Emperador  limestone,  table  facing  783 

Emscherian,  685,  703»  708 

Encrinurus  ptmctatuSt  143* 

Encrinus,  586,  641;  UUifofmis,  632*, 
641 

Endoceran  group,  568 

Endoceras,  362,  569* 

EndoMms  spectabiUSf  467* 

Endopackus,  824;  maclurii,  823* 

Endotkyra,  465.  545 ;  baUeyi,  462* 

England,  Cambrian  of,  241,  247,  249; 
Carbonic  of,  487 ;  chalk  of,  683 ;  Cre- 
taceous of,  683;  Cretaceous  reptiles 
of,  773;  cross-section  of  Mesozoic  of, 
605*;  Eocene  of,  813*,  .814;  Jurassic 
flora  of,  741;  Jurassic  in,  643,  655, 
658,  6s9,  665;  Liasstc  ammonites  of, 
134*;  Liassic  foasib  of,  77x*;  Lower 
Cretaceous  of,  711,  713,  714;  map  of 
Celtic  tribes  of,  12*;  Mesozoic  of, 
604;  Mississippian  of,  456,  459*; 
Ordovician  of,  294,  296*,  298;  Per- 
mian of,  509,  513,  514;  Pabeocene  of, 
806;  Silurian  graptolite  shales  of, 
352;  Silurian  of,  354;  Triassic  of, 
627,  636;  Upper  Cretaceous  of,  715, 
716*,  717,  718;  Wealden  fossils  of,  774 

Engonoceras,  732,  747;  kiUi,  138  •;  pier- 
denaU,  734* 

Enochkin  formation,  653 

EiUdeUs,  493 ;  hemiplicata,  494* 

Entelodonts,  844* 

Entomis  madisonensis,  306*;  waldromti- 
m,  367* 

Entomostraca,  90,  143-144 

Eoantkroptis,  67 ;  dawsoni,  908* 

EobasUeus,  839^ ;  ingens,  838* 

Eocene,  ig,  20,  780,  781,  787,  789,  800, 
801,  813,  table  facing  782 ;  continental, 
of  Utah,  797*;  corals,  823*,  824*; 
Crustacea,  832*;  echinoids,  831,  833*; 
folding  of,  794;  Foraminifera,  810*, 
811*,  821,  822*;  gastropods,  827*, 
828*,  829* ;  horse,  851*;  life,  840, 
841,  843.  845,  850,  851,  858,  859,  862; 


mammals,  837*,  838*,  839*;  of  Lon- 
don Basin,  xo*;  pabeogeographic  map 
of,  801*,  809*;  pelecypods,  825*1  826; 
type  section  of,  29 ;  worm  tubes,  140* 

Eocenic,  20,  781 ;  see  Eocene 

Eogene,  781 

EoMppus,  848*,  849,  850* 

Eolithic  stage,  883 

Eoliths,  912 

Eoifrikis  desmopUwa,  229* 

Eopkyton,  231*,  234,  583 

Eoscorpius  carhonarius,  582* 

Eoiomaria  supracingviaia,  304* 

Eozoic,  p,  20 

Eosodn,  538;  canadense,  196*,  198 

£p-Algomian  erosion  interval,  20,  194 

Ep-Archaeozoic  erosion  interval,  20,  194 

Epeiric  seas,  209,  210 

Ephemera,  151* 

Epiceratodus  forsteri,  i68*  169* 

Epihippus,  850 

Epiplankton,  70 

Epi-Proterozoic  erosion  interval,  20 

Epirrhiza  of  sponges,  95^ 

EpistomeUa  divosa,  667* 

Epitheca  in  corals,  /04*,  744 

^Quisetis,  71,  79,  504,  741 ;  Comanchean, 
741 ;  Jurassic,  667 ;  Mesozoic,  740 

Equisetum  artense,  79* 

Equus,  853,  900 ;  scoUi,  850*,  900 

Eras,  geological,  19 ;  table  of,  20 

Erian  division,  15,  377 

Eryon  arctiformis,  676*;  propinquus^ 
676* 

Eryzone  lucina,  427*;  regulata,  427* 

Erzgebirge,  3 

Escamela  limestones,  6q3 

Eskers,  865 

Esopus,  377*,  389* 

Esopus-Schoharie  series,  j8i,  389,  404 

Estheria,  143,  575,  611,  637,  641,  653, 
74S;  membranacea,  433*;  minuta, 
144*  635 ;  ortoni,  500* 

Estheriella,  748 

Esthonia,  section  through,  311* 

Etchegoin  formation,  table  facing  782 

Etcheminian,  2Sq 

EtkmopkyUum  profundum,  227* 

Etroeungtian,  459  *i  460;  transgression, 
462 

Eubkptus  danielsi,  584* 

Eucanus  ovaUs,  584* 

Eucalyplocrinus,  370 ;  crassus,  369* 
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Euceratofla,  gx 

Euconospira  turbm^onms,  496* 

EwHciies  aviius,  141* 

Ewmphaioptem    eiora,    36a*;     vtierms, 

362* 
Euomphahs,  497 ;  caHUoides,  536* ;  j^erm- 

({0J1U,  496*;  planidorsatus,  466*;  mim»- 

/if,  466* ;  subquadratiu,  496* 
Eupackycnnus  mooresi,  499* 
Eupkemm  carbonarius,   496*;    ntftfocori- 

fkilwi,  496* 
Eureka  district,  Nevada,  Peon^ylvaDian 

of,  485 

Eureka  shale,  445 

Europe,  Cretaceous  of,  7io-ir33 ;  eaity  Ter- 
tiary evolution  of  mamma  Is  in,  840 ;  Eo- 
cene and  Oligocene  of,  8x0^x5;  human 
culture  stages  of,  882,  883;  Jurassic  of, 
654-666 ;  map  of  mid-Oligocene  of ,  8x  2  * ; 
map  of  Palcocene  of,  806*;  xnap  ol 
Pleistocene  ice-sheet  of,  88x*;  Neo- 
gene  of,  816-^20;  northern,  basin  of 
deposition,  626;  older  Tertiary  de- 
posits of,  804-815;  Ordovidaii  of, 
294-300;  Ordovidan  section  across 
northern,  296*;  palfiogeogiaphic  map 
of  Pakeocene  of,  805*;  Paleozoic 
foklings  in,  534,  535;  Permian  of, 
507-5x6;  Pliocene  map  of,  8i9*; 
Quaternary  of,  882-885;  Silurian  of, 
350-357;  sections  across,  showing  geo- 
Qrndines,  215*;  Tertiary  land  masses 
of,  805 ;  Tertiary  of,  table  facing  782 ; 
Triassic  of,  625-638;  Quatemaiy  of, 
882-885 

Europe  and  A«a,  Carbonic  of,  486-492; 
Devonian  qf,  412-416;  Lower  Car- 
boniferous of,  456-462 

EuryckiUnc  reticulata,  306^ 

Euxypterids,  350;  Cambrian,  235;  Car- 
bonic, 499;  Devonian,  415,  424.  433*; 
Ordovidan,  308;  Silurian,  331,  354, 
363,  '368*,  592 

Euryplerus,  188,  324;  lacustns,  325*; 
ffwna,  368*;  pUtsfordensis,  368*;  rt- 
mipes,  148* 

EurysUmum  vfagUri,  681  • 

Eusuchia,  755 

Eutaw  formation,  703,  ^03,  708 

Eutrepkoceras  dekayi,  735* 

Eutrochocrinus  ckristyi^  469* 

Evactinopora  grondis,  464*;  fadiaia, 
464* 


Exogyra,  697,  705,  727;  ane$ma,  693; 
cos$ata,  706*,  708*;  ponderosa,  706*; 
texana,  6qs* 

Evolution,  doctrine  of,  54,  62;  histori- 
cal record  of,  53-62 ;  of  NauHlus  type, 
130-132 ;  shown  by  f  oasilSk  53*^2 

Eyes  of  tiik>bites,  142* 

Fades,  4^;  f ossSs,  4^ 

Pagus  poiydada,  743^ 

Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Sihuian  at,  3x9,  335 

PaUifusus  meyeri,  828* 

Families  of  organisms,  64,  69 

Fauna,  fossil,  4q 

Faunal  provinces,  Cambrian,  228,  229 

Faunas,  cosmopolitan,  50;  provincial,  50 

PawsiUs,  io4»,  106,  321,  357,  381,  421, 
465,  554;  favosus,  320*;  niktta,  421*; 
tuberosus,  421* 

Fayum  district,  Africa,  Oligocene  of,  859 

Pdis,  841 

Penesidia,  523,  556;  cestnemth,  464*; 
emadaia,  423*;  reHformis,  112*,  524^ 

Feral  horses,  853 

Femie  shales,  652 

Feins,  79,  82*,  83*,  541;  Carbonic  50a*, 
503*;  Comanchean,  734,  741;  Juras- 
sic, 667;  Mesosoic,  740,  741;  MIs- 
sisstppian, .  471,  473*.  474*;  Poinian, 
529;  Triassic,  641*,  642*,  741 

Fibula,  849 ;  in  camels,  846 

Picvla  reHcfdata,  829* 

Filide,  71 

PUifasdgera  megtera,  725* 

Fin-back  lizards,  599^-601^;  se$  Fe|yGD- 
saurxa 

Finger-Lakes,  877 

Finger-Lake  VaUeys,  origin  of,  873 

Finist^re,  France,  Ordovidan  and  St> 
lurian  volcanoes  of,  356* 

Fiidand,  pre-Cambrian  of,  203*.  904; 
section  through  Gulf  of,  311^ 

Fir  tree,  71,  88* 

Fishes,  Carbonic,  501;  Cretaceous,  750; 
Devonian,  412*,  4^5,  432,  434*,  435*, 
443;  fossil,.  274;  Jurassic,  666,  679^, 
750;  Liassic,  750;  Mesozoic,  749^ 
750;  Mississipplan,  471,  473*;  P^* 
laozdc,  590-595*;  Permian,  5xa*, 
5i3*f  525;  Silurian,  370;  Tertiary, 
835*;  Triassic,  610,  641,  649,  750 

Pissureila  listen,  125* 

Plabellum  cimeiforme,  824*;  knkh  804^ 
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Flagdlatae,  71 

Fkadbilia,  586 

Flora,  fossil,  49 

Floras,    coamopoUtan,    50;     pTOvlzida]* 

so 
Florida,  Pliocene  in,  788 
Florissant,  Cdorado,  inaects  iD  Mlocmf 

lake  beds  of,  831,  833* 
Ploisgebirge,  3,  4*,  S\  6*,  9,  604, 605 
Flowering    plants,      see  Fhanerogamous 

plants 
Flowerleas    plants,       see   Cryptogamous 

plants 
Flojrd  shale,  454 
Fljrscfa  formation,  720,   813;    fucoids  of 

the,  73* 

Foot,  in  gastropods,  lao*,  ilx*,  laa*;  in 
pelecypods,  116, 117* 

Foot-prints,  as  fossils,  39;  in  Triassic 
sandstone  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  39.  4o* 

Foraminifera,  91,  93,  93,  323;  Coman- 
chean,  723;  Carbonic,  489*,  490*, 
492;  Cretaceous,  723;  Eocene,  810*, 
811*;  Miocene,  793;  Mississippian, 
462*;  Oligocene,  790*;  Permian,  523; 
Tertiary,  821-823 

PorbesiocHnus  wortkeni,  469* 

Foreman  formation,  652,  6s3 

Formation  map,  22-24;  '^  Geological 
maps 

Formations,  i;,  classification  of,  9;  con- 
tinuity of,  30;  systems  of,  2;  uni- 
versal, 7 

Forrestian  interglacial  stages,  883 

Fort  Apache  region,  Arisona,  Pennsyl- 
vanian  beds  of,  485 

Fort  Cassin  division  of  Beekmantown, 
261 

Fort  PAyne  chert,  454 

Fort  Pierre  shales,  700 :  see  Piene 

Fort  Union  beds,  table  iadng  782 

Fossil  burrows,  39,  43;  casts^  38;  cop- 
rolites,  46;  faunas*  40^  floras,  4g; 
foot-prints,  39;  tiaila,  39,  42 

Fossils,  32;  actual  remains  as,  33;  as 
Indicators  of  cHmate,  52 ;  as  indicators 
of  type  of  sedimentation,  51,  52;  as 
the  historical  record  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, 53;  deformation  of,  46;  effects 
of.silidfication  of,  z6;  fades,  48;  in- 
dex, 48;  mode  of  preservation  of,  33 ; 
Rplaoement  of  by  minerals,  37 ;  special 


cases  of  preaervatioii  of  vertebrates  as, 
37*  types  of,  jj-46;  use  of,  in  corre- 
lation, 31 

Fountain  series,  484 

Foies,  841,  893,  89s 

Fox  Hill  group,  686,  703*;  fossils  ^, 
701*,  702,  703* 

France,  Carbonic  of,  488*;  Carbonic 
ostracod  of,  145*;  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of,  456;  Cretaceous  of,  684; 
Eocene  of,  810*,  813 ;  Gault  anmionites 
of,  13s;  Jurassic  of,  643,  6ss»  659* 
660,  665;  Lower  Cretaceous  of,  712, 
714;  Mississippian  of,  460;  Paleo- 
cene  of,  806,  807 ;  Upper  Cretaceous  of, 

717*,  718 

Franoonian,  608 

Franken  dolomite,  662* 

Frankfort  shales,  260,  283,  391;  In  sec- 
tion, 279* 

Fredericksburg  limestone,  686,  687;  fos- 
sils of,  690*  693*,  734*,  737* 

Fresh-water  gastropods,  52*;  Tilassic 
faunas,  641 

Frog,  life  history  of,  170* 

Frogs,  168;  development  of,  597 

Frustuks  of  diatoms,  37* 

Fiichsd,  George  Christian,  3,  4,  6,  605 

Fucoides  grapkUc,  393* 

Fucoids,  73*.  74*  54© 

FucuSf  74,  75 ;  vesiculosus,  66* 

Fundamental  gneiss,  of  Finland,  S03; 
of  Scotland,  201 

Fungi.  71,  73»  78 

PuHgia,  109;  sctOaHa,  105*,  xo6* 

Furfooz-Grenelle  race,  920 

Pvsiditui,  490*,  492,  523,  545,  823;  ey 
Hndfica,  489* 

Pusus,  57,  60,  827;  asper,  $9*,  838*; 
colus,  135*;  longkostfU,  828* 

Gailenreuth  cavern,  Franconia,  893* 

Galena  group,  291,  292 

Gakclariaj  140* 

Galesawus  plankeps,  602* 

Galgenberget  section,  354* 

Gangamopteris,  520,  521,  523 

Gannister  group,  487- 

Ganoids,  432,  435*;  actlnopteiygian, 
594,  595 ;  Carbonic,  501;  crossoptery- 
gian,  594,  595,  596,  75©;  Jurassfc, 
679*;  Triassic,  6io*,  641,  749 

Gansvick  sandstone,  352*,  353* 
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Gardeau  beds,  395* 

Gar-pike,  595 

Gasp6,  Devonian  of,  402,  408;  Hdder- 
berg  series  at,  386;  Oriakanian  at, 
389 ;  sandstones,  ostracodeims  of,  592 

Gastrioceras  carbonarium,  498* 

Gastroliths,  46^  764 

Gastropoda,  90,  120-125;  Carbonic, 
496*,  497*;  Comanchean  and  Cre- 
taceous, 729;  Devonian,  422,  427*; 
Jurassic,  670*,  671;  Mesozoic,  746; 
Mississippian,  466^  468;  Ordovidan, 
262*,  263*  270*,  285*,  292*,  303,  304*; 
orientation  of  shell  of,  122* ;  Pabeozoic, 
S66,  567;  Pennian,  525,  526*;  recapitu- 
lation of  characters  in,  57,  59*;  surface 
features  of  shell  of,  121,  i22*-i2S*;  Silu- 
rian, 362*,  363*;  Tertiary,  827  •-831*; 
Triassic,  640 

Gatun  formation,  7gi;  table  fadng  782 

Gault,  10*,  II,  604,  605,  683^  685,  715; 
fossils,  729*,  730*,  731  • 

Geinitz,  Hans  B.,  506 

Genesee  Gorge,  Portage  shales  in,  394*, 

395* 
Genesee*  River,  New  York,  glacial  valleys, 
877 ;  section  in  banks  of,  at  Rochester, 

321* 

Genesee  shale,  377,  389*,  398;  origin  of, 
409;  relation  of,  to  TuQy  limestone^ 
400^ 

Genesee  valley,  Naples  fauna  of,  50^ 

Genetic  series,  60 

Gennaocrinus  caHnatus,  430* 

Genundewa  limestone,  391*,  437* 

Genus,  64,  68 

Geodes,  formation  of,  37 

Geological  history  of  the  earth,  beginnings 
of,    173;     developmental    periods    of, 

173-I7S 

Geological  maps,  colors  used  in  making, 
21-25;  of  formations,  22-24;  of  sys- 
tems, 22-23;  reading  of,  22;  scale  of, 
22;  types  of,  21 

Geological  sections,  exaggeration  of  verti- 
cal scale  in,  26* ;  tjrpes  of,  25 

Geological  Survey  of  New  York  State, 
establishment  of,  15 

Geological  systems,  2 

Geological  time,  datum  plane  for  meas- 
urement of,  180,  181 

Georgia,  Eocene  of,  787 

Georgian,  236*,  23Q;  Bay,  origin  of,  873 


Geo^yndine,  Andean,  462;  Aoglo-Baltk, 
230;  Cobrado,  6I6^  619*;  Neooor- 
dilleran,  616*;  post-Appaladuaa,  532, 
693,  694;  Triassic,  in  eastern  Nocth 
America,  609;  West  Coast,  Comancfaean 
and  Cretaceous  of,  708-710 

Geosyndines,  American,  213*;  Asiatic, 
216*;  European,  215*;  map  ot  Pa- 
laeozoic, 211*,  215*,  216*;  nugratioQ 
of,  615*,  680,  681,  784,  8i6*;  Paln^ 
z<HC,  210;  Tertiary,  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  811,  812 

Gepkyroceras  iniumcscens,  58 

GeraUnma  carbonaria,  582* 

Germany,  Carbonic  of,  488,  489*;  Cre- 
taceous of,  683;  Devonian  of,  374,  412, 
413*;  Devonian  arthrodiies  of,  593*; 
Devonian  ostraoodecms  of,  591  * ;  Jums- 
sic  of,  643,  644^  655-664,  666 ;  Jtuassk 
worm  tubes  o^  140^  141*;  Lower  Cre- 
taceous of,  7i3>  7M»  MIooene  of,  815*; 
Oligocene  of,  814*;  Palcocene  of. 
806;  Permian  of,  506,  509-5x3*  5X5* 
516;  three-fold  division  of  Triassic  in, 
605,  606;  Triassic  of,  627,  630,  631  ^ 
632;  Wealdenof,  712 

GerviUeia,  632,   640;    ceraiopkaga,  525*; 
socialis,  6$i* 

Gibraltar,    Rock   of,   Jurassic  of,   666*; 
Straits  of,  formation  of,  820 

Gigandipus  caudatus,  756* 

GigantosanruSf  764 

Gmkgo,  71,  84,  8s*;    biloha,  85*;    Co- 
manchean, 741;  kuttom,  85*;  Juiaask^ 

741 
Ginkgoales,  71 
Giraffes,  839,  842,  843,  846 
Giroanella,  370 
Glabella  in  trilobites,  142* 
Glacial  deltas,  865;    deposits,  types  of, 

864-866;    eskers,    865;     kames,    865; 

moraine  of  Norway,  206*,  207 ;  Poiod, 

Coimecticut  Valley  region  during,  614*; 

stiis,  205*,  206* 
Gladation,  cause  of,  885-891;   extent  of, 

in   North   America,    867-873;    Lower 

Algonkian,  192 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  Carbonic  tree  trunks 

in,  504*,  SOS* 
Glassia  obovaiat  114* 
Glauconia  coaMUensiSj  739* 
Glen  Falls   limestone^  in  section,   287*, 

289* 
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Glen  Rose  fimestone,  689*,  dgi;    foesUs 

of  the,  690* 
Globigerinc,  542 ;  ooze,  7x8 
Glory  Hole  section  near  Rondotit,  New 

York,  i27* 
dossograptus  quadrimucfonahit,  28a,  283* 
dossopteris,    592,    s^9>   74o;    brcwnimtO, 

521*;  flora,  521,  522,  529,  740,  74i 
Giycimeris,  826;  idanea,  825* 
dypiocrmus,  308;  decadaciylus,  307* 
GhPfodoH,  88x,  896;  ftHadaius,  897* 
GoetakSk  71 
Goats,  842,  843,  846 
Gompkoceras,  363*  428*;   amphora,  428*; 

keneri,  365*;    Ayoilt,   428*;    seploris, 

365* 
GompkocysHUs  ghns,  369* 
Gonangia  of  graptolites,  100* 
Gondwana  ]Aora,  529 ;  land,  529 
Gtmiastrea  ptcHnala,  107* 
GoniaHUs,  56,   133,  573;    diadema,  58*; 

MilMfMrcMi,    396*;     rotatorius,     132*; 

JlrM/itf,  467* 
Goniatite8»    Carbonic,    498*;    derivation 

of,    747;     Devonian,    394,    395,    396*, 

415*    416;     in    Sherburne    sandstone, 

393*;  Misoissippian,  467*,  468 
Goniatite  stage  in  ammonites,  56 
Goniatite  type  of  suture,  132*,  133,  573 
Goniobasis  debumi,  739*;   convexa,  739*; 

nebrascensis,  739* 
Gomoceras,  282;  anceps,  281* 
Gomoiohoceras  weiUri,  498* 
Gomophora   ckemnngensis,    426*;    dubia, 

350* 
GomopkyUum,  360 ;  pyramidaU,  359* 
Goose  barnacle,  146* ;  su  Lepas 
Gorgtmia,  109 

Gorgofiocepkalus  agassini,  161* 
Gosau  gorge,   Germany,   Cretaceous  of, 

722* 

Gosport  sand,  table  facing  78a 

Gotland,  section  through,  311*;  Silurian 
in,  31  x;  Silurian  coral  reefs  of,  350, 
351*;  Silurian  sections  on,  353*,  353*, 

354*,  371* 

Gotlandian,  29, 352 ;  time,  map  of,  355* 

Grammysia,  422 ;  bisvicaiOf  426* 

Granaiocrmus  nofwoodi,  471* 

Grand  Gallon  region,  Jurassic  of,  648; 
Pem^ylvanian  of,  484;  Tonto  sand- 
stone of,  252* 

Grand  Cafion  series,  189-190* 


Graptolite  oolony,  100* 

Graptolites,  91,  99,  275,  276;  as  index 
foasib,  49;  Devonian,  417;  evolu* 
tion  of,  54^*-'552*;  Ordovidan,  266*, 
267*,  268*,  269*,  283*,  290,  291*,  295, 
301,  549*-55x*;  Palaoaric,  549*-552*; 
preservation  of,  35;  Silurian,  3x8*,  338, 
352f  357,  358* ;  types  of,  99* 

GraptoUtoidea,  549,  552 

Graptozoa,  91 ;  see  Graptolites 

GraUloupia  irregtdaris,  119* 

Grauwackes,  218 

Graywacke  series,  xo,  11, 13-16,  2x8,  256 

Great  Basin  region,  origin  of,  7^5 ;  Pleis- 
tocene lakes  of,  878* 

Great  Britain,  Coal-measures  of,  438; 
Miaaissippian  volcanism  in,  458* 

Great  Deluge,  record  of,  6 

Great  Lakes,  devek>pment  of,  873*- 
876* 

Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  Nummulite 
limestone  in,  8x0 

Greece,  Triassic  of,  630, 638 

Green  algae,  71 ;  see  Alge   • 

Greenbrier  limestone,  440,  453* 

Greenhorn  limestone,  698* 

Greenland,  Cretaceous  fossils  of,  700; 
ice-cap,  873 ;  Triassic  of,  622 

Green  River  shales,  79^*,  table  fadog  78a ; 
fossils  of,  82  X*,  835* 

Greenaands,  the,  xo*,  11,  604,  683,  713 

Grenelie  race,  883,  9x9,  920 

Grenville  quartzite,  contact  of,  with 
Potsdam  sandstone,  182* 

Grenville  series,  194*,  ^0^,  i97>  I99; 
fossils  of,  196*,  197,  198,  538 

Grey  son  shale,  188 

GriffUHdes,  498 ;  scUulus,  499* 

Grimaldi  Grottos,  915;    nice,  883,    9X4f 

915 
Griquatown  series,  205 

Grotte,  tripolite  of,  93* 

Ground   stoths,   Plebtocene,  895*1  896*, 

897*,  921 
Gryphaa,   727;    arcuaia,  669*;    cakeela, 

652;     convexa,    706*;     conugata,   69a, 

693*;      AiMf,     692;      mofcoui,     693*; 

mucronaia,     693*;      mutabiHs,     706*; 

navia,  693*;    nebraskensis,  652;    nevh 

berryi,    706*;    vesicularis,    706*,    707; 

VfoshUaensis,  693* 
Guadaloupian  group,  507.  5'*/  fauiui  of, 

518,  S19,  525 
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Guard,  the,  in  bdemnites,  138, 139* 
Guelph  dolomite,  314,  315*,  322;   fossils 

of,  362*,  365* 
Gulf  Coast  geosyndine,  Q>iiianchean  of, 

687-693;      Cretaceous     of,     695-703; 

Palsocene   folding   of   strata   of,    783, 

784 

Gulf  Coast  region,  marine  Jurassic  of, 
645-648;  section  of  Cretaceous  of,  705*; 
Tertiary,  786-788,  table  facing  782 

GOnzian,  883 

Gymnospemue,  71,  84;  Mesozoic,  740 

Gypidula  coeymanensis,  378*,  379 ;  pseudo- 
gaUala,  379.  380* 

Gypsum,  Eocene,  814*,  815;  in  Ordo- 
vidan  of  Irkutsk,  299;  Jurassic,  648, 
650;  Middle  Mississippian,  451;  Oli- 
gocene,  812;  Paris  Basin,  812;  Penn- 
9ylvanian,  484;  Permian,  5x6;  Sali- 
nan,  340-344;  Tertiary,  796*,  8x9; 
Triassic,  628* 

Gyroceras  alalum,  13X*;  cychpSf  438*; 
ohioense,  428*;  tsrpes,  131*;  types,  evo- 
lution of,  569 

Gyrophkbia  hngicoUis,  584* 

Hadentomum  ameruanumy  584* 

Haeckel,  Ernest,  55 ;  portrait,  54* 

Halimeda,  74;  $una,  73* 

HalioUs  hiberciilatat  120*,  125* 

Hall,  James,  310;  portrait,  15* 

HallsUtt  culture  stage,  883 ;  Triassic  salt 
of,  630 

Halobia,  640 

Halysiocrinus  bradleyi,  470* 

HalysUes,  32 x,  327,  360,  554 

Hamilton,  377*,  383,  385*,  398;  Asiatic 
fauna,  447;  beds,  erosion  of,  399;  de- 
velopment of  fauna  of,  405 ;  fauna,  447 ; 
fossils  of,  384*,  418*,  4x9*,  420*,  421*, 
423*,  424*,  426*,  427,  430*  431* 

Hamilton-Portage  beds,  fossils  of,  557* 

Bamites,  731;  obstrictus,  733* 

Hampshire  basin  Tertiaries,  779 

Haplocrinus  dio,  430* 

Sapsipkyllum,  465 

Hanford  Brook,  New  Brunswick,  Cam- 
brian of,  240* 

Hanging  moss,  79;  see  Usnea 

Hardgrave  sandstone,  652,  6s 3 

Harding  sandstone,  ostracoderm  remains 
in,  591 

Hardiston  sandstone,  238,  273 


Hard  structures  preserved  as  fossils,  35- 

37 
Harpactocarcinus  puuclaiMS,  83a* 
Harpalus,  X52* 
Harpes  viUaius,  142* 
Harpoceras  bi/rons,  672* 
Harz  Mountains,  3 
Harvest  fly,  154 
Hatchetigbee     formation,     table     fadng 

782 
HaUeriat  170;  punctata,  751* 
Hattiesburg  clay,  table  facing  782 
Haupt  dolomite,  637* 
Hauterivian,    685,    7x2;     fossils,     738*, 

729 
Hawaiian  Islands,  51 
HeberieUa  aheata,  560* 
Hederdla  canadauis,  423* 
Hedgehogs,  836 
Heidelberg    man,    883,    907-908;     net, 

913 
HdciondUi,  234;  rugosa,  230* 
Helderberg-Catskill      Devonian     section, 

377*-386;    analysb  of,  386-389 
Helderberg  escarpment,  378 
Helderbeig  fauna,  origin  of,  402 
Helderbergian   division,    324,    377;     fos- 
sils, 431* 
Heldrungen,   Thuringia,   Triassic   sectioo 

at,  631* 
Hdicaucydus  aquikostatuSy  733* 
Hdicoceras,  700;  stevensoni,  733* 
Hdicophanta,  126* 
Helicotoma  tennesseensiSt  304* 
HelidUtes  intersHnctus,  358^ 
HdiopkyUwm,  417 ;  confluetu,  420* ;  AdU, 

68,  419* 
Hdiopora  ctendea,  108* 
Hdix,    51*,    125,    126*,   814;    atboUbris, 

52' 

Helvetian  intergladal  stage,  883 

Hemiaspis,  579 

Hemiaster  mesteij  166*;  parastatHS,  737*; 

texaniu,  737* 
Hemicidaris  crenndaris,  163* 
Eemilrypa  proutana,  464* 
Hepaticse,  71 

Hercoglossa  damca,  732,  736* 
Herculaneum  as  fossil  dty,  45 
Hercyndla,  567 ;  bokemica,  363* 
Hermosa  formation,  4S4 
Hesperornis,    736,    776;     regdis,    775*; 

tooth,  776* 
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Heteroeeras,   13^,   731;    mirahUis,   138*; 

newUmi,  733*;    nippomUs,  138*;    tor- 

km,  733* 
Eeieroptgma  nodus-gordU,  95* 
Beteroslegina,  823 
Hettangian,  645 
HezactineUide,   91,   548,   744;    Juraasic* 

667* 
Hexameroceras  henerif  365* 
Hexapoda,  90,  IS4 
HexasepUta,  91,   105*,   109,   744»    745*; 

see  Corals  and  Anthozoa 
High  Falls  shale,  314,  330*.  347 
Highlands  of   Scotland,   Devonian  over- 
thrusts  of,   417;    Lewisian   gneiss  of, 

201,    303*;     Torridon    sandstone    of, 

201,  202* 
Highlands    of    the    Hudson,    Cambrian 

basal  sandstone  in,  238 
HildoceraSf  671 ;  bifrons,  47*,  67a* 
HiU,  R.  T..  10 
Hils  formation,  684 
Himalaya  Mountains,  Triassic  of,  607*, 

623,  638 
Hinchman  tufiP,  652,  6s3 
Hindia,  S48 

Hinge  areas  in  brachiopods,  114*,  116* 
Hinton  shale,  453* 
Hipparionyx  proxmus,  381,  382* 
Bippidium,  850*,  853 
Bippobosca,  153* 
Hippopotamuses,  842,  843,  845 
Hippurite  limestone,  721* 
Bippurites,    697,    723,    729;     comu-vac- 

cinuMf  720*;  Umeasianat  730* 
Hippuritidae,  746 

Hoburgen,  Gotland,  sections  at,  353*,  354* 
Holdfast  of  algs,  75 
Bolecfypus  planatus,  737* 
Eottina  radiata,  499* 
Bolmia,    235';     brSggeri,     232*;     fauna, 

239,  242 ;  kjervlji,  233* 
Holocene,    19,    20,    864,    866;    deposits, 

879;  interior  continental  deposits,  880; 

loess  of  Mississippi  Valley,  881 
Holocenic,  19,  20 ;  see  Holocene 
Bohchoaniies,  568 
Bolocystites  altematus^  369* 
Holoplankton,  69*,  70 
Bolopiychius,  429,  594;  flamingif  434* 
Holothurians,   Cambrian,   234,   243,   589, 

S90* ;  Palaeozoic,  589,  590* 
Holothuroidea,  90,  166*,  167* 


Holyoke  diabase,  6x1 

Baltenia  carpenieri,  94* 

Holzmaden,  Liassic  aauriaoa  of,  656*, 
6S7*.  658*,  752 

BomaUmotuSy  423 ;  dekayi,  431* 

Borne,  67;  dawsoni,  9x0;  dUuvU  testis, 
169*;  heidelbergensis,  67,  907;  keidd- 
hergensis,  lower  jaw,  908* ;  neanderthal^ 
ensis,  67,  910 ;    sapiens  var.  anrignacen- 

sis,  914 
Bomaospira,  337 ;  evax,  361  •,  363  • 

Bomothdus  fossUis,  584* 

Honduras,  Palaeocene  folding  in,  783 

Boplites,   709,  731;   norieus,  739*;   tuber- 

ctdatus,  729* 
Bopiockelys  ehngata,  83s* 
Bormotoma  desiderata,  427*;  maia,  427^; 

trentonensis,  304* 
Horns  in  ruminants,  formation  of,  846 
Homy  sponges,  91 
Horse  fly,  154 
Horses,    839,    847,    866;     Eocene,    851*; 

evolution    of,    diagrams,    849*,    850*; 

OUgocene,     852*;      Pabeocene,     851*; 

Pleistocene,  895,  900, 901 ;  Pliocene,  853 
Horseshoe   crab,    X50*;    Jurassic,    662*; 
,    Mesozoic,  748 ;  su  Limnius 
Horseshoe    Falls,    Niagara,    section    of, 

324* 
Horsetails,  71,  79,  80,  504;    see  Equise- 

turn 
Horsetown   beds,    709,    7x0;     fossils   of, 

730* 

Horton  series,  443 

Hosselkus  limestone,  624 

House  Range,  Utah,  Cambrian  of,  245*, 
252* 

Hoy,  Orkney  Islands,  Devonian  volcano 
of,  417* 

Hoyt  limestone,  261* 

Hudson  Bay,  Silurian,  312* 

Hudson  River  bluestone,-383 

Hudson  River  series,  28Q,  326*,  377» 
531;  in  section,  22x*;  unconformity 
of  overlying  beds  with,  326*.  329*, 
330*,  331*;  unconformity  of  Shawan- 
gunk  conglomerate  with,  293* 

Hueco  formation,  5/^ 

Huerfano  beds,  table  facing  782 

Bugkmitteria  shawangunk,  368*;  socialis, 
368* 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  18,  643 

Humboldt  Range,  Nevada,  Jurassic  of,  652 
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Hungarian  basin,  8ii,  8x2,  817;  Mio- 
cene fresh-water  lakes  of,  819 

BungariteSt  632 

Hunstanton  Red  Rock,  718* 

Huronian,  20,  185*,  tgr,  1941  198;  tiUite, 
192,  193, 198 

Huronic,  20 ;  see  Huronian 

Hustedia  mormoniy  494* 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  62 ;  portrait,  61* ; 
quoted,  9x1 

Hyatt,  Alpheus,  portrait,  55*;  Triassic 
studies  by,  606 

Hyaitidina  congesta,  360* 

Byboclypeus  gibhemius,  X65* 

Hydnoceras  tuberosum,  4x8*,  547* 

Hydra,  97 ;  viridis,  96* 

Sydractinia,  100;  eckimata,  xoo*;  tii- 
crustans,  loi* 

Hydrocoralliiue,  9x 

Hydroid,  diagram  of,  97* 

Hydroids,  96 

Hydromeduse,  91 

Hydrospire  in  blastoids,  types  of,  xs9^ 

Hydiothecs,  in  graptolites,  99*;  of 
modem  hydrozoans,  97* 

HyUsobatrachuSy  750 

Hymenocaris  perfecta,  576*,  577* 

HyoliUuUus  micans,  230* 

HyolUhes,  90,  234;  bilUngsi,  230*;  com- 
muniSf  230*;  impar,  230*;  princeps, 
230* 

Hyolithidc,  567,  746 

Eyparion,  853 

Eypokippus,  850* 

Hypoparia,  574 

.  Hypostoma  in  trilobites,  141,  143* 

Bypotkyris  cuboides,  392,  398* 

ByracodoH,  856* 

Hyracodonts,  847,  857,  858 

Byracotkerium,  848 

Iberian  land  mass,  Tertiary,  804 

Ice  Age,  Quaternary,  864 

I^t-sheet,  European,  885*;  Pleistocene, 
map  of,  891*;  Quaternary,  869,  871, 
872*;    waning   stages   of   Quaternary, 

873-879 

Ichthyocrinus,  370 

IcfUkyomis,  736,  773*;  victor,  776* 

Ichthyosaurs,  X70,  752,  753*;  Creta- 
ceous, 736 ;  Jurassic,  652 

Ichthyosaurus,  655,  658*,  679.  753*; 
quadriscissuSt  752* 


Idaho,  Permian  phosphate  beds  of,  5x8; 

Triassic  of,  620 
Idoceras  sotdoi,  674* 
Idotea,  145 

Igneous  rocks,  i ;  Triassic,  611 
Igoceras  conicum,  427* 
Iguanodon,    767;     bermssartemis,    765*; 

tooth,  765* 
Iguanodonts,  766* 
lUanus,  363 ;  ioxus,  366* 
Illinoian  glacial  stage,  866 
Illinois,  Carbonic  fossils  of,  578*,  582* 
Imperforata,  92*,  pj 
Impressed    zone    in    cephalopods»     131, 

132*,  569 

Impressions  of  organisms  as  fossils-  33,  34 

Inadunata,  586 

Index  fossils,  48 

India,  Cambrian  faunal  province  of,  23X ; 
Cambrian  of,  220,  254,  255;  Jurassic 
in,  667;  Miocene  in,  8x9;  Palaeocene 
lavas  of,  809 ;  Permian  tillite  of,  520 

Indiana,  Knobstohe  of,  445;  Pennsyl- 
vanian  in,  477*  478* ;  Silurian  of,  335 

Indian  Ladder,  New  York,  section  at, 
330* 

Indian  Ocean,  Miocene,  8x8;  Tertiary, 
8o8*,  809* 

Inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  54 

Inoceromus  bronguiarti,  4,  727*;  cuneri, 
727*;  deformis,  699*,  700;  dimidius, 
699*;  fragUis,  699*;  labiaius,  4.  6.  7, 
699*,  700;  proximus,  699*;  simpsomi, 
699* 

Insecta,  90,  iSi*-iS5;  Carbonic,  501*; 
Cretaceous,  734,  736;  Jurassic,  663*, 
679;  Mesozoio,  749;  Ordovidan,  308; 
Palaeozoic,  58X-584*;  Permian,  529: 
Tertiary,  831,  833* 

Insectivora,  836,  837,  840 

Inselberg,  Germany,  rocks  at,  7* 

Interambulacral  plates  in  echiiu>ids,  472*; 
zones  in  echinoids,  X64,  165*,  166^ 

Inyo  County,  California,  Triassic  in,  623 

Iowa,  Mississippian  of,  444*;  Upper 
Devonian  fish  remains  of,  443 

lowan  fauna,  416 ;  glacial  stage,  866 

Ireland,  Mississippian  of,  456,  459 ;  Moon- 
tain  Limestone,  of,  438;  Upper  Creta- 
ceous of,  7x6*,  717 

Irish  elk,  900,  901* 

Irish  moss,  66*,  75,  76*;  Jec  Ckandnu 
crispus 
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Irkutsk  basin,  216*,  357;  Cambrian  of, 
346 ;   Devonian  of,  415 ;  Ordovidan  of, 

294*  299 

Iron  Age,  883,  921 ;  ore,  Cretaceous,  710 

Irondequoit  limestone,  317* 

Isle  La  Motte,  Chazy  limestone  of,  262* 

Isle  of  Portland,  England,  Jurassic  of, 
66s* 

Isle  of  Wight,  fossil  trees  in  Wealden  of, 
71  x;  Tertiaries  of,  779 

IsastraOf  639,  667 ;  hdianthoides,  668* 

IschypUruSt  631 ;  micropkrus,  610* 

Isocardia  car,  119*;  fralem^,  825* 

Isoekilina  fabaeea,  432*;  jonesi,  306* 

Isopoda,  145 ;  Mesosoic,  748 

IsoteUs,  308;  gigas,  263,  265* 

Isotdoides  whitfieldi,  262* 

Italy,  Eocene  <A,  811,  812;  Eocene  worm 
tubes  pf,  140*;  Permian  in,  511;  Plio- 
cene in,  819,  820*;  Quaternary  of, 
885 ;  Triassic  of,  630 

Ithaca,  New  York,  Portage  beds  at, 
397*;  region,  Devonian  faunas  of,  50* 

Ithaca  beds,  377 ;  fossils  of,  398* 

Ithaca  fauna,  49,  50* 

jacalitos  formation,  table  fadng  782 

Jackson  marls,  787,  table  fadng  782; 
fossils  of,  824* 

JitkdocysUs  harUeyi,  369* 

Jaemd  peninsula,  Haiti,  Paheocene  fold- 
ing in,  783 

Jaguars,  841 

Jamaica,  789;  Cretaceous  in,  696;  Mio- 
cene in,    791;    Paheocene  folding  in, 

783 
Japan,  Jurassic  flora  of,  741;    Lias  in, 

666 
Jatulian  series,  203* 
Jellyfish,   91;    developmental  stages  in, 

98* 
Jereialt^2$\  pdysloma, 9S\ 724* 
Jerseyan  glacial  stage,  866 
Jet,  liassic,  658 
Jonesina  gregaria,  499* 
Jotnian  formation,  303 
Judith  River  formation,  703;   fossils  of, 

739* 
Juniata-Queenston  red  beds,  530;  shales, 

333 
JupUeria  charon,  833* 

Jura,  Black,  634;  Brown,  643;  White, 
643     . 


Jura  Mountains,  z8,  643 

Jurassic  10*,  20,  643-682 ;  American,  30, 
645-654;  ammonites,  134,  135*,  671*- 
674*;  bdemnites,  674,  675*,  748;  bird, 
L71,  663,  664*,  679,  774;  brachiopods, 
667,  668*,  669*;  cephabpods,  651*; 
conifers,  742*;  corals,  667;  Cordil- 
leian  geosyndine,  652;  crinoids  of, 
157*1  676,  677*,  678*;  Crustacea, 
662*,  675,  676*;  cycads,  84*,  85*, 
741*;  dragon-fly,  663*;  echinoderms, 
675f  677*,  749;  echinoids,  165*; 
English,  605*;    fish,  679*;    flora,  741, 

*  742*;  gastropods,  670*,  671;  ginkgo, 
74;  horseshoe  crab,  662*;  ichthyo- 
saurs,  652;  igneous  intrusions,  682; 
insects,  663*,  679;  lagoons  of  Soln- 
hofen,  661-664;  li^c,  667-682;  mam- 
mals, 777,  778;  mountain-making 
at  dose  of,  680-682;  of  Africa,  667; 
of  Alaska,  653;  of  Asia,  666;  of  Aus- 
tralia, 667;  of  England,  on.  map,  13*; 
pabeogeographic  maps  of,  647*,  654*; 
pdecypods,  651*,  661*,  669*,  670*; 
plants,  667;  reptOes,  652,  655,  656*- 
658*.  663*,  679,  68o*,  68i*,  7Si*-75S*; 
sea-urchins,  677,  678*;  sponges,  661, 
667,  668*;  subdivisions  of,  645;  ^s- 
tem,  18;  worm  tubes,  140*,  141*; 
vertebrates,  679  •-68i* 

Kahlebusch,   Saxony,  Cretaceous  section 

at,  719* 

Kalevian  series,  203* 

Kames,  86$ 

Kanawha  alluvial  fan,  aectk>n,^  483*; 
series,  478,  48o*-482 

Kangaroo,  836 

Kansan  glacial  stage,  866 

Kansas  basin,  Permian,  520;  Carbonic 
ammonites  of,  572*;  Comancbean  in, 
691*,  692;  Cretaceous  bird  of,  775*; 
Cretaceous  reptiles  of,  751*,  752*, 
773*f  773*;  origin  of  salt  deposits  of, 
516-518;  Pennsylvanian  of ,  484 ;  Penn- 
sylvanian   Sea   of,   486;    Permian   of, 

507,  S16 

Kant,  Emanuel,  176 

Kamic,  608 

Karoo  formation,  521,  606,  638;  mam- 
mals in,  778;  reptiles  from,  598*, 
603 

Kaskaskia  series,  440 
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Keewatin,  20,  198,  200;  ice-sheet,  871, 
S72*;  lava  flows,  on  diagram,  194*; 
series,  iqs 

Keewatinic,  20 

Kelly's  Island,  Lake  Erie,  glacial  grooves 
on,  86s 

Kentucky,  Chattanooga  shale  in,  440, 
441 ;  Silurian  of,  335 

Keokuk  limestone,  440,  444*,  478;  fos- 
sils of,  464*,  465*,  468*-472* 

Kertch,  Tertiary  Bryozoa  reefs  of,  817* 

Keuper  marls,  4,  6,  7*,  18,  605,  608,  629*, 
635.655;  fossils,  755* 

Keuperian,  608 

Keweenaw  Peninsula,  190 

Keweenawan,  20;  lavas,  190,  191;  series, 
IQO,  191,  198 

Keweenawic,  20 

Keyser  limestone,  334 

Keyserling,  Count,  17,  506 

Kiamitia  shales,  6q2 

Kimmeridgian,  645,  652,  660;  clay,  zo^ 
60s*;  fossils  of,  667*,  670*,  678* 

Kinderhook  limestone,  440,  445*,  446*, 
478* ;  fauna,  447,  448 ;  fossils  of,  398*, 
468*-47o* 

King,  Clarence,  cited,  624 

Kingena  vocoefim,  726* 

Kingston,  New  York,  section  at,  325, 
326*-328*;   Silurian  of,  348,  378 

Kingston  formation,  table  facing  782 

Kinnekulle,  Sweden,  section  at,  297* 

Kionoceras  angidaium,  364* 

Kiowa  shales,  6q2 

Kirgiz  steppe,  Mississippian  in  the,  462 

Kirkbya  centfonoUit  499*;  costatOf  468* 

Klamath  Mountains,  California,  Per- 
mian of,  5x8;  Triassic  of,  624 

Kksdenia,  346 ;  initialis,  306* 

Knobstone   of   Indiana,   445;    nautiloids 

of,  571* 
Knox  dolomite,  268,  271 
Knoxville    beds,    709,    7x0;     fossils    of, 

728*,  730* 
Koipato  group,  624 
Koninckina,  640;  Uonkardi,  639* 
Konjepruss,  Bohemia,  quarry  at,  375* 
Kootenai  formation,  693 
Korea,  Cambrian  of,  246 
Kreide,  18;  Oher,  18;   Unter,  18 
Kungurian  series,  511 
Kupferschiefer,  18, 506;  ganoids  of  the,  595 
Kuiargina,  232 ;  cingulataf  228* 


Lttbockia,  553 ;  okioefuis,  553^ 
Lahialus  Plfiner,  4*,  6*,  7* 
Labradoran  ice-sheet,  867,  873* 
Labycinthodonts,  529,  599,  600,  750*;  tee 

Stesocephalians 
Labjrrinthodont  tooth  structure,  501 
La  ChapeUe-aux-Saintes  grotto,  911 
Lackmostemt^  153* 

Ladinian,  fossils  of  the,  634^  63s\  639* 
Ladinic,  608,  624,  636* 
Ladogian  series,  203 
Lady-beetle,  154 
Lake  Agassis,  876*,  877 
Lake  Algonquin,  874,  875* 
Lake  Bascom,  877 
Lake  Bonneville,  878*,  879* 
Lake  Bouv6,  877 
Lake     Champlain     section,      36o*-263; 

analysis  of,  264;    comparison  of,  with 

other  sections,  265 
Lake  Charles,  877 
Lake  Chicago,  874* 
Lake   District,   Ene^d,   Qrdovidan  of, 

257 
Lake  Erie,   Devonian  section  on,  390*; 

origin  of,  874 
Lake  Erie   section,   Devonian,  389-393; 

analysb  of,  393-401 
Lake  Huron,  origin  of,  874 
Lake  Iroquois,  875* 
Lake  Lahontan,  879 
Lake  Maumee,  873*,  874 
Lake  Michigan,  origin  of,  874 
Lake  Moeris,  Africa,  859 
Lake  Nashua,  877 
Lake  Ontario,  origin  of,  873 
Lake  Passaic,  877 
Lake  Shaler,  871*,  878 
Lake   Superior,   origin   of,   874;    region, 

pre-Cambrian  of,  190-192 
Lakes^  ice-damined,  876,  877 
Lamarck,  Jean,  53,  54,  779,  780 
Lamarckian  factors  of  evolution,  54 
Lamellibranchiata,     90,     115-120;      jw 

Pdecypoda 
Lamituria,  75^ 
Land  bridges,  Tertiary,  of  Gulf  region, 

791 
Land  life,  vertebrate,  beginnings  of,  471 
Land  masses,  PalsQzoic,  2x1-217 
Land   pUnts,    540-542;     Carbonic,   501- 

505*;  Mississippian,  443,  471 
Laidace,  Pierre,  176 
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Lapland,    McdoQ    of    pre-Cambrian    of, 

203*,  204 
La  Plata  sandstone,  61 8\  648 
Lapworth,  Professor  Charles,  256 ;  portrait, 

TAfamian,  686 

Laramide  Revolution,  784 

Laramie  beds,  785;  reptiles  of,  769*; 
invertebrates,  706*,  .739*;  plants^  742, 
743*;  sands»  703 

Larch  tree,  89* 

Larix  mroptta,  89* 

Lasiograptus  euckans,  291* 

La  Ttoe  culture  stage,  883 

Lattor6an,  813*,  table  facing  782 

Laurentian  gneisses*  194;  granites,  195; 
Peneplane,  192,  194*,  195,  198;  Pener 
plane,  diagram  of  devdopment  of,  194* ; 
Revolution,  20, 194 

Laurentinic,  20 

Launts  nebrascemtis,  743* 

Law  of  Biogenesis,  55 

Leaia  Iricarinata,  500* 

LeanckoUia  supedaia,  577* 

Lebachian,  489* 

Leday  clays,  880;  panipriformit,  565*; 
pemulat  879 

Lee  conglomerate,  479 

Lehman,  Johann  Gottlob,  3,  6,  605,  683 

Leiostoma  hidbijarmis,  829* 

Le  Moustier  skeleton,  911 

Lemurs,  839,  840 

Leopards,  841 

Lepaditc,  748 

LeP<Ut  577 ;  anaU/era,  146* 

LeperdUia,  346^  577;  aUa,  338,  329*; 
anguiifera,  367*;  fabtUites,  282*;  A»- 
singeriy  14S*;  scahris,  325* 

Lepetopsis  leveUei,  466* 

Ltpideckinus  fafispinus^  472* 

Lepidoccieus,  577;  sarlii,  577* 

Lepidocydina,  822 ;  matUetti,  789,  790* 

LepidodendfOH,  82^  443,  471,  504;  com- 
pared with  Club-moss,  S4i*;  dtgans, 
81*;  gaspianum,  436*;  modidaiumy 
503*;  ohtusum,  503*;  stumps  in  Nova 
Scotia,  443 

Lepidodendrons,  71;  extinction  of,  740; 
Permian,  529 

Lepidostei,  749,  750 ;  see  Ganoids 

Lepidostrobus,  541* 

Lepidotus  notopteruSt  679* 

LepraUa  coccinea,  113* 


LepUtna,  559;  rkomboidalis,  561* 

LepUulrea  purpurea,  107^ 

LeptoadiaflabeUiUs,  383* 

Leny  limestone  in  section,  379* 

Leroux  formation,  6j8*,  6iq 

Lestodon,  896,  897* 

Lewisian  gneiss,  201,  302* 

Lewiston  limestone,  334*>  348 

Lias,  lo*,  604,  643,  644*,  64s,  653,  653, 
654-658>  666;  of  England,  18,  60s* 

Liaasic  ammonites,  134*;  fish,  750;  foa- 
sib  of  the,  669*,  671*,  672*,  675*,  679, 
680*;  map  of  Europe,  654*;  reptilesi 
752*;  shales  of  England,  preservation 
of  fossils  in,  34 ;  shales  of  Wttrttcmbeig^ 
preservation  of  fossils  in,  34 

LibeUuU,  152* 

Libyan  desert,  648,  649;  OUgocene  of, 
860 ;  origin  of  sands  of,  733 

Lickas,  363;  boUoni,  367* 

Lichens,  71,  73,  78 

Lignitic  group,  78/ 

Lima,  640;  siriata,  639* 

Limadnids,  746 

LifHfUBo,  52*,  884 

Limpet,  120* 

Limulus,  ISO*  S79,  662*,  74«;  P^ 
pkemms,  150*;  wUchi,  iso* 

Tjngiial  ribbon  in  gastropoda,  121* 

Ltngula,  114,  556;  coburgensiSf  557*; 
cuneaia,  317*;  dderi,  557*;  «fl,  557*; 
flags,  247;  Ugea,  S57*;  modesta,  «7*; 
murphiana,  115*;  rectilateralU,  ss'T 

Lingulepis,  233;  acuminaia,  239* 

Idntkia,  831 

Liona,  841 

Lipolianera,  20 

Uquidambar,  821*;  nUegrifclwmt  743* 

Lisbon  formation,  table  fadng  783 

Lithistida,  547,  744;  Jurassic,  667* 

Lithographic  limestone  of  Bavaria,  661- 
664*;   fossils  of,46*,  66a%  663*,  664*,    ^ 
676*,  679*,  68x;    preservmti^n  of  fos- 
sils in,  34 

LUkoskotion,  452,  46s;  basMforme,  46.%*; 
canadense,  463* 

LUhotkamnium,  78;  gosavUnse,  77*  ' 

Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana,  pre- 
Cambrian  of,  187 

Little  Colorado  River,  Triassic  section 
on,  618* 

Little  Falls,  New  York,  contact  of  Pots- 
dam sandstone  on  crystallines  at,  264 
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Little  Falls  dolomite,  37^*,  aS4 

LiUorina  liUorta,  884;  Sea,  884 

Liverworts,  7X1  79 

Lizards,  169 ;  see  Squamata 

Llamas,  843,  845,  898 

Uandeilo    series,    296;    grajytoUtes    of, 

Lobocfinus   nasknUei,   469*;     fyriformiSf 

IS8*.  469* 
Lobes  and  saddles  in  cephak^xxl  sutures, 

132*,  133*-I38 
Lobsters,  90 
Loch   Maree,    Scotland,   Torridon   sand> 

stone  of,  202* 
Loctdipora  perforata,  423* 
Lockport  dolomite,  3x4,  315*,  jip,  32a, 

323*,  324*;  fossils  of,  320*,  321 
Loess,  866 ;  of  Mississippi  Valley,  881 
Logan,  Sir  William,  193,  194 
Loganograpius,  549* 
Logan  sandstone,  440,  445 
Logan  Sea,  687 
Ldigo  vulgaris,  128* 
Londinian  days,  813* 
London  Basin,  section  of,  10*;  Tertiaries, 

779;    Tertiary   fossils  of,   828*,   829*; 

PaUeocene  in,  806 
London  day  and  sands,   10*;    primitive 

horse  in,  848 
Long    Island     terminal     moraine,    867; 

section,  867* 
Longwood  beds,  330*,  331,  347;  -Vernon 

red  beds,  530 
Lonsdale,  William,  15 
Lophiodonts,  847,  8^6,  857 
Lophophyllum,  4g$;  profundum,  ^gi* 
Lophospira  ampla,  304*;    hicincta,  304*; 

heUctera,  304*;   pukhdla,  304*;    tropi- 

dophora,  304* 
Lophotkuria  fabricii,  167* 
Lorraine,  salt  deposits  of,  635 
Lorraine   shales,    260,    389*;    fossib   of, 

285*;  in  section,  286* 
Lotharingian,  645 
Louis   Philippe  Land,   Jurassic  flora  of, 

741 

Lower  Cambrian,  183,  184,  199,  202; 
Carboniferous  of  Europe,  17;  Creta- 
ceous, 20;  Magnesian  limestone,  273; 
Silurian,  354;    Triassic  of  Europe,  625 

Lowville-Chazy  limestones,  260 

Lowville  limestone,  281 ;  in  section,  279*, 
287* 


Los    Angeles,    California,    asphak    pool 

near,  ^8 ;  see  Rancho  le  Brea 
Loxodonta,  858 
Loxohphodas  ingens,  838* 
Loxonema^   640;    delpUcola,   497*; 

bra,    427*;     vM^EcUi,    407*; 

tefM,  466* 
Lucina,  700,  746;  ocddentaiis,  701* 
Ludian,  813*,  814*,  table  fadng  783 
Ludlow    rocks   of   England,    353,    455*; 

bone-beds  of  the,  592 ;  in  section,  310^ 
Ludlow  shale  of  Hamilton  group,  391* 
Lull,  R.  S.,  quoted,  859 ;  dted,  901 
Lumbricaria  colon,  46* 
Lung-fish,  see  Dipnoana 
Lumdicardium  aaUirostntm,  436* 
Lusitanian,  645 

Lui&iaH,  8x3*,  table  fadng  782 
Lycopodie,  71 
Lycopodimm  annoUnum,  80* 
Lycopods,  7i»  70,  8o*,  81  •,  82,  437,  471, 

540;  Carbonic,  S04*.  505* 
Lycosaufus  cwvimola,  602* 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  19,  780,  781 
Lyginopieris      {LygtHodendrom)      aidkami, 

542* 
Lyme  Regis,  England,  Liassic  fossils  of, 

656,  771* 
Lynxes,  841,  895 
LyUHxras,  135*;  h<Mi,  738^;  UAig^  58* 

MackarodMS,  841,  893,  894* 

Mackensia  costalis,  590* 

Madurea  (Maduntes),  304;  magma,  263* 

Macrocephalites  macrocepkaius,  673* 

Macrocrinus  vemeitilMnus,  470* 

Macrodon  hksonensis,  118* 

MacropUtniopteris  641;    magm^foUa,   640* 

MacroscapkUes,  731 ;  team,  739* 

Mactra,  48 

McBean  formation,  table  fadng  782 

McGrady  formation,  452 

Madagascar,  Jurassic  in,  667 

Madison    limestone,    Montana,    arctiooa 

of,  448,  449 
Madreporic  body,  160*,  163 
Medonoceras    arcikameraimm,    365*;     jw 

Cyrtoceras 
Msstrichtian,  685,  707,  708 
Magdalenian  culture  stage,  883,  9i6»  91S 
Maglemose  race,  920 
Magnesian   Limestone  of   EngJMidj,   xo*, 

506,  507,  5 13 
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Magnolias,  Cretaceous,  744 

Magothy  formation,  708 

Maiden-hair  tree,  see  Gingko 

Malacostraca,  145 ;  Mesozoic,  748 

Malleus  vulgariSf  xx8* 

Malm,  643,  644*,  645,  65a,  660-666; 
fossils  of  the,  668*,  673*,  674*,  676* 

MalocystUes  emmonsi,  307* 

Mammalia,  90,  172;  archaic,  836-838; 
Jurassic,  680;  Meso^ic,  776-778; 
migrations  of,  840;  rise  of,  754,  776 

Mammoth,  woolly,  902*,  904*,  905 ;  tooth 
of,  905* 

Man,  172,  840,  905-922;  Alpine  race  of, 
920;  American  races  of,  921,  922;  an- 
cestry of,  892;  Aurignadan  races  of, 
914;  Briinn  race  of,  9x7;  Cr6-Magnon 
race  of,  914;  early  races  of,  905;  Fur- 
fooz-GreneUe  race  of,  919, 920 ;  Grimaldi 
races  of,  914 ;  Heidelberg,  907 ;  Magle- 
mose  race  of,  920;  Neanderthal,  909*, 
910 ;  Northern  race  of,  920 ;  of  Gibraltar, 
910,  911;  of  Mentone,  915;  of  Spy, 
910*,  9ix; 'Piltdbwn,  908*;  Races  of, 
in  Later  Paleolithic  Age,  914;  South 
Mediterranean  race  of,  920;  Tardenoi- 
sian  race  of,  920;  Teutonic  race  of,  920; 
Trinil,  905 

Manasquan  formation,  708 

Manchuria,  Jurassic  flora  of,  741 ;  Liassic 
in,  666 

Manlius  limestone,  314,  326*,  327*,  330*1 
348,  377*,  378*,  389*;  folding  of, 
531*;  fossils  of,  328,  329* 

Manna  lichen,  79 

Mans&eld  sandstone,  478* 

MarUicoceras  intumescenSt  396* 

Mantle  in  pelecypods,  i/d* 

Manzanilla  formation,  table  facing  782 

Mapping  of  geological  formations,  21-28 

Maquoketa  beds,  29  x 

Marcellus  shale,  3x5*,  377*,  5^'.  389*, 
390*,  394»  404 ;  fossils  of  the,  424*,  426*, 
428* ;  source  of  oil,  395 

Marchionel  formation,  table  facing  782 

Marcou,  Jules,  506 

Maretia^  831 

Mariaima  limestone,  table  facing  782 

Marine   sediments,   indicated   by   fossils, 

SI 
Mariopteris  poUsvillea,  502* 
Mariposa,  California,  red-woods  of,  87*; 

formation,  6s3 


Milrjelen  Lake,  878 

Marpolia  ttquolis,  235*;  spissa,  538* 

Uarrdla  spUndens,  573*,  574* 

Marshall  sandstone,  450 

Marsupialia,  837 

Marsupites,  734;  omahu,  738* 

Marsupitidse,  749 

Martha's  Vineyard,  tenninal  moraine  of, 
868*,  870*,  871 

Martinez  formation,  792,  table  facing  78a 

Martinia  perplexa,  494* 

Martinsburg  shale,  28g;  section  of,  290* 

Maryland,  Cretaceous  of,  707,  708;  De- 
vonian in,  387 ;  Eocene  of,  787 

Massachusetts,  Cambrian  fossils  <^  east- 
em,  233*;  Cambrian  of  eastern,  22  x, 
230,  239,  24X ;  drumlins  of,  865 

Mastodon  americanuSt  903*;  grinding 
teeth  of,  905* ;  Warren,  903* 

Mastodons,    839,    840,    860,    861*,    866, 

895.  903*,  921 
Mastodonsaurus  jagen,  750* 
Matawan  group,  708 
Mather,  W.  W.,  15 
Matthew,   George  F.,  Cambrian  studies 

by,  222 
Mauch    Chimk    red    shales,    440,     4S0, 

453,    480*;    amphibian   foot-prints  in» 

471,  596;  fossils  of  the,  471,  473* 
Maxwell  limestone,  440 
May  Hill  sandstone,  in  section,  310* 
Maysville  group,  291 
Mazon    C^eek,    Illinois,    Carbonic   fossils 

of,  582*,  583*;   iron-stone  nodules  of, 

4W,  SOX 
Mecklenburgian  glacial  stage,  883 
Medidne   Bow,    Wyoming,    Comanchean 

of,  758,  759*,  760*,  761* 
Medina  sandstone  and  shales,  314,  315, 

317,   3^3*,  324*,  335,  389* ;    fossils  of, 

3x6*,  3x7*;  trail  in,  4X* 
Mediterranean    basin,    Jurassic    deposits 

in,   666;    Lower   Cretaceous   of,    710; 

Mesozoic,  see  Tethjrs;   Neogene,  817, 

8x8;    Permian,  511;    Triassic  of,  634, 

636',  637*,  638* 
Mediterranean     region,     subdivision     of 

Triassic  in,  606 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Cambrian,  242 ;  Cam- 
brian   fauna   of,    230;     Jurassic,    655; 

Mississippian,    462;     Ordovician,    297, 

298;    Tertiary,   806*,   807,   808,   810, 

811 
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MedUcoUio,   535;    copU,   597*;    primes, 

58* 
MedusiUs  Kndsfromi,  277* 
MeekeUa,  493 ;  strioiocoslaia,  494* 
Mcekoceras,    6ao,    640;     grucUislHaiitm, 

621*;  gracUitoHs,  622 
Meekospira  pcracuta,  496* 
Uegalaspis,  295,  308 ;  limbala,  294* 
Megahmus,  363;  canadensis t  362*- 
Megalonyx,  921 
Megascleres,  96* 
Megatherium,    881;     auMricomHii,    895*; 

euvieri,  896* 
Megilla,  154 

Megistocrinus  nobilis,  469* 
A/efama  wyomingensis,  739* 
Melmerby  Scar  limestone,  457* 
lf</(»  diadema,  125* 
MehniteSy    452,    471,    589;     muMporus, 

i6s*,  472* 

Melopkagus,  151* 

Membranipora  bipundata,  1x3* 

Meraioec  group,  440 

Merced  formation,  table  facing  782 

Meristap  564;  hercvlea,  563* 

Meristella,  422 ;  noJttto,  383* 

Meristina  maria,  361* 

Meroplankton,  70 

Merostomata,  90,  I48*~i49*,  188*,  324, 
325*;  Cambrian,  579*-S82*;  Car- 
bonic, 499,  500*;  Mesoxoic,  748; 
PaUeozoic,  578,  S79*-s82* 

MerycfnppuSf  852 

Mesa  Verde  formation,  699* 

Mesenteries  in  coral  pobrps,  102,  103*, 
109* 

Meso-,  as  prefix  for  time  periods,  226 

Mesoblasius  lineatus,  159* 

Mesokippus,  850*,  852  • 

Mesothyra  oceanic  147* 

Mesozoic,  p,  20,  174,  175,  604-778; 
amphibia,  750;  birds,  171,  774-776; 
brachiopods,  745 ;  Bryozoa,  745 ;  cephalo- 
poda, 746-748;  Chelonia,  754;  corals, 
744.  745*;  Crocodilia,  754;  Dino- 
sauria.  755;  Crustacea,  748;  echino- 
derms,  749;  echinoids,  164,  165*; 
fauna,  derivation  of,  535;  fishes,  749, 
750;  gastropods,  746;  Ichthyosauria, 
752;  invertebrates,  744-749;  mam- 
mals, 776-778;  merostomes,  748;  pe- 
lecypods,  745,  746;  plants,  740-744; 
progress  of  life  during,  740-778;   ptero- 


pods,    746;     Pteroiaaria,    771;     lep- 

tiles,  750-774;    Rhyndiooephalia,  75i; 

Sauropterygia,     753;      «Pong«»     744; 

Squamata,    751;    straU,    7*;    Thoo- 

morpha,  754 
Mesvinian  stage,  883 
Metacoceras  sub^uandrangtilmu,  407*;  •ol- 

cotti,  572* 
Metacypns  amschrina,  739* 
Metengoceras  dmnbUi,  734* 
Metridium  marginaia^  103* 
Meuse  legfon,  457 
Mexico,  Comanchean  of,  684,  687,  6qx, 

692,    693;     Cretaceous   of,    687,   695; 

Jurassic  in,  645,  646,  647;    Pabeocene 

Mountain  chain  of,  783;    PKooene  in, 

788;  Triassic  of,  625 
Mice,  839 
MicheUnia,  468;    convexa,  42s*;  /mm, 

463* 
Michigan,  Devonian  of,  375 ;  Misnsdppian 

of,  450;  Silurian  of,  335,  344 
Micrasier  eor-Ushidinarium,  737* 
Microconodon^  yyj 
MicrodiscuSt  234;  spedasus,  232*^ 
Microsauria,  752 

Midway  group,  787,  table  fadng  782 
M'Ui4fla,  B22 ;  tenera,  92* 
Milkweed  butterfly,  154 
Millepedes,  90 
MUUpora,  xoi;   akkomiSt  loi*;  iteina, 

I02* 

MillepoKs,  91 

Miller,  Hugh,  birthplace  of,  372*;   pot- 
trait,  372* 
Millstone  Grit  of  England,  xo^  X7,  4381 

457*.  487,  488 
Mindelian  gladal  stage,  883 
Minndusa  beds,  48d 
Minnesota,     Cambrian     of,     223,     251; 

Ordovician  in,  273 ;  St.  Peter  sawhtnne 

in,  273 
Miocene,    ip,    20,   780,   781,   788,   792*1 

793*»  794.  800,   802,  814,  Uble  fadng 

782;     ami^iibians,    168,     169,    171*; 

brown-coal,     German,     815*;     corals, 

824*;   echinoids,  831,  834*;   Fonmiai- 

fera,  792,  822,  823*;  gastropods,  124*. 

1 25,    827  •-831*;     insects,    831,  833; 

lavas,   799*,  802;    life,  840,  841,  843. 

844.   8s3.   857.   860;    pdcogeograpiyc 

map,   803*;     pelecypods,    ii9*f  8x8*, 

82s*,  826 
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Miocenic,  20,  781 ;  see  Miocene 

Miokippus,  852 

Miasisaippian,  16,  30,  43&-'474;  amphib- 
ians,  471,  596;  blastoids,  158*,  159*, 
469,  471*;  brachiopods,  460*,  461*, 
465*  468,  558*;  brittle  star.  589*; 
Biyozoa*  464*1  4^8;  cephak>pods»  467*1 
468*,  571*,  572*;  ceratitca,  467  *,  468; 
conularid,  568*;  corab,  463*,  465; 
crinoids,  158*,  469*,  470*;  ecbinoids, 
471,  47a*,  S90*;  fems,  471,  473*«  474*; 
fish,  471,  473*:  gastropods,  466*,  468; 
goniatites,  132*,  467*,  468;  land  plants, 
443,  471;  Foraminifeia,  462*;  life  of 
the,  463*-474*;  map  of  outcrops  of, 
in  North  America,  439*;  nautiloids, 
467*,  468,  571*,  572*;  ostracods,  468*, 
469;  pabDQgeographic  maps  of,  442*, 
4S1*;  pdecypods,  461,  462*,  466*, 
468,  565*;  ProtoEoa,  462*,  46s;  sec- 
tions of  basal  transgression  of,  441*, 
445**446;  stromatoporas,  465 ;  Toumai 
stage  of,  463;  transgression  in  Europe 
and  America,  462;  trilobitea,  468*, 
469 ;    Wia6  stage  of,  462 

Missiasippic,  438 ;  see  Mississtppian 

Mississippi  Valley,  x6;  Mississipplan 
of,  440,  453*;  Ordovidan  type  section 
in,  257 ;  Silurian  of,  337 

Missouri,  Mississipplan  of,  445* 

Mitoceras  gebkardi,  364* 

Mitoclema  mundulumt  555* 

MUra  episcopalis,  125* 

Mitalia  rostraiOt  150* 

Moa,  892* 

Moberg,  Professor,  photograph  of,  308* 

Modem  Asteroidea,  x6o*,  161*,  162; 
barnacles,  145,  146*;  birds,  171; 
brachiopods,  113*,  114*,  115*;  Bryo- 
zoa,  1X2*;  cephalopoda,  127,  128*, 
129*,  130*;'  corals,  105  •-io8*;  cri- 
noids,  'i55*»  156*,  586;  Crustacea, 
X44*,  X46*-i48*;  fish,  x68*;  gastro- 
pods, i2o*-i25*;  holothurians,  i66*, 
167*;  hydrocoralline,  xox*,  xo2*;  hy- 
droids,  96*-i6o*;  insects,  i5x*-iS4*; 
merostomes,  149*,  150*;  pelecypods, 
117*,  118*,  xxQ*;  pteropods,  X26*, 
127*;  scorpions,  149*;  sea-urchin, 
162*,  163;  shark,  169*,  170;  star- 
fish, 160* 

ModiolopsiSt  303;  concentrica,  566*;  mo- 
diohris,  282,  285*,  566;  myUMdes,  566* 


Modiomorpha,    565;     aUa,    566*;     com- 

cerUrica,  $66*;    smbahSa,  566* 
Moencopie  beds,  618* 
Mohawk  Valley,  Ordovidan  in,  273,  274^; 

St.  Peter  sandstone  in,  273 
MesriUteritm,  859*,  860,  861 
Malaria  spinifera,  579* 
Mokis  of  foisiafl,  j8\  39* 
Mok»,  836,  895 

Molhisca,  90,   1x5-138;   see  also  Cepha- 
lopoda, Gastropoda  and  Pelacypoda 
Molluscoidea,  X10-X15;  see  also  BracUo- 

poda  and  Bryozoa 
Mongolia,  Liasaic  in,  666 
Monkeys,  840 
Monmouth  group,  708 
Monograptidc,  xoo 
Monograpius,     357,     552;      eUntometuis, 

318*,    319;      coUmus,    99*;      dmbku, 

552*;  '  priodon,    xoo*,    358*;    hmicfh 

laius,  99* 
Monongahela  series,  478,  483 
MonopUwa,   691,    729;    morvMa,   690^; 

pinguiscula,  690*;   texana,  690*;   iriio' 

bita,  712* 
Monopkurids,  746 
Monopteris  longispmOj  495* 
MonoUs,  640 
lionotrypa  tabttlata,  423* 
MoiuxMn,  313,  3x4,  344'~35o;    foflsila  of, 

346,   348,   350*,   364*;    Stromatopoim 

reefs,  348 
Montana,  Cambrian  of,  244 
Montanan,  686;   ammonites,  733*;   flora 

of,  743 
Monterey    formation,   749,   table    bdng 

782 
Montian  group,  806,  table  fadng  782 
Moniictdipora  arhareay  302* 
Monticuliporide,  ixx,  555 
MoHtUvauMa,    639,    667;     cmyopkyOaia, 

668* 
Montpelier    limestone,    7^    790,    taUe 

fadng  782 
Moon,  origin  of,  X78,  X79 
Moorea  bicorntUat  432* 
Moorefidd  shales,  452 
Moraines,  terminal,  867*,  868* 
Mormon  sandstone,  652,  6s3 
Moropus,  857*.  858 
Morrison     formation,     652^     6q3,     711; 

plants,   734;    reptiles  of,   762*,   763*, 

769* 
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Morrow  aeries,  482 

MorUmiceras,    yoS,    731;    texaamm,    706, 

707* 
Moaasaun,  751, 75a* 
Moaoovian,  Lower,  486 ;  Upper,  486 
Mosses,  71,  79 
Moulton,  F.  R.,  179 
Mountain  Limestone,  10,  438,  456,  459 
Mount    Lebanon,    Tertiary    fossils    of, 

835 

Mount  Lofty  ranges,  Australia,  tilUte  in, 
aos 

Mount  Marion  beds,  377*,  3IS3 

Mount  St.  Elias,  Triassic  of,  62a 

Mount  Stephen,  British  Columbia,  sec- 
tion of  Cambrian  of,  245* 

Mousterian  culture  stage,  883,  9x3 

Multituberculata,  778,  837 

Mural  pores  in  corals,  104* 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  I.,  13-17,  256, 
309.  373,  S06,  507;  portrait,  ii* 

Mwrckisoniat  640;  bUineata,  125* 

Mwrex  palma-rosa,  125*;  tenuispina, 
121*,  125* 

Muschelkalk,  4,  6,  7*,  18,  605,  608,  6a8*, 
629*,  632;  ceratites,  133*;  fossils  of, 
639 *»  753;  Sea,  extent  of,  S"-5i3 

Musd,  71 

Muscles  in  brachiopods,  xx3*-ii5^;  in 
pelecypods,  ii6*,  ii8*,  jiq 

Musk-ox,  843 ;  recent,  899 

Mya,  880;   arenaria,  48,  116*;   truncatCf 

117* 
Myalina,  497,  525,  620,  640;   hausmanni, 
525*;      subquadrataf     526*;      swaUovi, 

495* 
Mylodon,  895,  897*;  robustus,  896* 

Myophoria,    632,    640;     goldfussi,   635*; 

vulgaris,  631* 
Myriapoda,     90;      Carbonic,     501,     581, 

583*;    Mesozoic,  749;    Palaeozoic,  581, 

583*;  Permian,  529 
Myrtndeont  152* 
Mystriosaurus,  679 
Mystriosuchus,  641 
MytUus,  66* 
Mjrxomycete,  71 
Myxospongida,  91 

Nahant,    Massachusetts,    Cambrian    of, 

221 ;  illustration  of  tide  pool  at,  66* 
Naheola  formation,  table  facing  782 
NaiadiUs  carbonarius,  495* 


Namurian,  486,  488 

Nanafalia  formation,  table  facing  782 

Nanking,  Permian  in,  520 

Naosawus,  6ox*,  603,   751;    rcstoratian, 

601  ♦ 
Naples  beds,  377 ;  fauna,  49,  50* 
Naples,    New    York,    region,    DevoniKi 

faunas  of,  50* 
Napoleon  sandstone,  4So 
Nashua  beds,  788^  table  facing  782 
Nashville  dome,  initial  uplift  of,  294 
NoHca  canrena,  125* 
NaHcopsis  hrta,  496* ;  tfcsor,  466* 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  268 
Natural  Selection,  principle  of,  61,  6a 
Nautilian  type  of  coiling,  569-572* 
Nautiloidea,  90,  130-133 ;  Carbonic,  497*, 

498,572*;  Cretaceous,  732.  735 *>  736*; 

Mesozoic,  746,  747 ;  Miasiasippian,  467*, 

468,  571*,  572*;   Tertiary,  831,  832*; 

Triassic,  639*,  640 
Nautiloid  stage  in  goniatites  and  ccita- 

tites,  56 
Nautilus,   127,   X32,   304,   422,   573,  640, 

73 2f  747;    cavaHforme,  497*;    damaa, 

736*;      dekayi,     735*;      group,    569; 

magister,  428*;   pompilius,  128*,  131*: 

tfiadicus,    639*;     type,    evolution  of, 

130-132 ;  type  of  suture,  573 
Navajo  Church,  650* 
Navicula  kibir,  7a*;  jennei,  7a* 
Neanderthal   man,    883,   910-9x2;    ncCt 

burial  customs  of,  914 
Nebula,  176;  spiral,  178,  179* 
Nebular  hjrpothesis,  176-X78 
Necton,  70 

Nectonic  organisms,  70 
Nemaiopora  otaliSt  302* 
Nenumra,  151* 

Neo-,  as  prefix  for  time  periods,  2a6 
Neo-Appalachian  trough.   Cretaceous  of, 

703-708 
Neocomian,  685,  695,  710 
Neocordilleran  geo^yndine,  formatioo  0^ 

6i6* 
Neogene,  781;    of  Africa,  816;    (rf  Asia» 

816;  of  Europe,  8x6 
Neokippus,  850* 
NeolenUs  serralus,  575* 
Neolithic  age,  883 ;  culture  stages*  920 
Neoliths,  920 
Neotremata,  556 
Neozoic,  174 
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NephriHceras  magist»,  428* 

Nerineat  671 ;  tuberculosa,  670* 

Nerineids,  746 

Neritidae,  746 

Netherlands,  Quaternary  of  the,  884; 
Tertiary  of  the,  815,  818 

Neudeckian  interglacial  stage,  883 

Neuropieris,  504,  521;  clarksoni,  503*; 
hUerophyUa,  83*;  pocahofUas,  502*; 
polymorpha,  436* 

Nevada,  Cambrian  of,  322;  Jurassic  of, 
652;  Pennsylvanian  of,  485;  Pleisto- 
cene lakes  of,  879;  Tertiary  lava  of, 
799*;  Tertiary  salt  and  gypsum  of, 
796*;  Triassic  of,  624 

Newark  geosyndine,  deposits  in,  615* 

Newark  ^stem,  609,  6x2*;  fossils  of, 
639* 

New  Brunswick,  Cambrian  of,  221,  230, 
239i  247 ;  Taconic  Revolution  in,  294 

Newcastle  coal  series,  522 

Newfoundland,  Cambrian  of,  221,  229, 
33Qt  24i>  346;  Cambrian  basal  sand- 
stone in,  238;  ice-sheet,  869*,  872*; 
pre-Cambrian  of,  199* 

New  Jersey,  Cretaceous  of,  707,  708; 
Palxocene  of,  785,  787 

Newlandia  concerUricaf  x88* 

•Newland  limestone,  188 

Newman  limestone,  4s 3 

New  Mexico,  Comanchean  of,  691,  692*; 
Palaeocene  fossils  of,  835*;  Penn- 
sylvanian of,  486;  Triassic  red  beds 
of,  617 

New  Red  Sandstone,  10*,  x8,  506,  604, 
60s,  627*,  629*;  on  map,  12* 

New  Scotland  shale,  377*,  J7p,  389*; 
folding  of,  531  * ;  fossils  of,  379* 

New  South  Wales,  Australia,  Mississip- 
pian  in,  462 ;  Rluetic  flora  of,  741 

New  York,  Devonian  of,  377-40X;  dia- 
gram of  relation  of  Ordovidan,  Si- 
lurian, and  early  Devonian  of,  389*; 
drumlins  of,  865;  geological  districts 
of,  IS!  Middle  Devonian  section  across, 
400*;  relation  of  Marcellus  shale  to 
Onondaga  limestone  in,  399*;  second 
geological  district  of,  259;  Silurian  of, 
314-330,  348;  system  of  formations, 
IS,  29,  220 

New  Zealand,  Lias  in,  667 

Niagara-Buffalo  region,  Ordovidan  sec- 
tbn  at,  286^ 


Niagaran,  3i3»  3i4,  335-34©,  355 ;  dia- 
gram of  relation  of  faunas  of  the,  338* ; 
fossils  of,  3S8^-36i*,  364-369 

Niagara  River  section,  Silurian,  3x4-325 

Nickel  and  copper,  Sudbury,  191 

Niobrara  limestone,  686,  698;  fosals  of, 
706*,  738,  772,  773,  775* 

Nipissing  Great  Lakes,  875,  876* 

Noachian  Deluge,  deposits  suppoaed  to  be 
formed  by,  4 

Noel  shale,  445* 

Norfolk,  England,  Cretaceous  of,  718* 

Norfolkian,  883 

None,  608,  624,  62s,  636,  637* 

NormanskiU  shales,  285,  389*;  in  sec- 
tion, 27  X* 

North  America,  Comanchean  and  Creta- 
ceous of,  685-710;  Cretaceous  of,  684; 
Devonian  of,  376-413;  early  Ter- 
tiary evolution  of  mammals  in,  840; 
extent  of  gladation  in,  867-873 ;  glacial 
and  inteiglacial  periods  in,  866;  Ice 
Age  in,  864-879;  Jurassic  of,  645- 
653;  Jurassic  flora  of,  741;  map  of 
outcrops  of  early  Tertiary  of,  782*; 
map  of  outcrops  of  later  Tertiary  rocks 
of,  786*;  map  of  outcrops  of  Penn- 
sylvanian rocks  of,  476*;  map  of  out- 
crops of  Permian  in,  5x7;  map  of  out- 
crops of  undivided  Carboniferous  rocks 
of,  477*;  map  of  outcrops  of  undivided 
Paleozoic  of,  528* ;  map  of  outcrops  of 
imdivided  Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks 
of,  609*;  Mississippian  of,  439-455*. 
Pennsylvanian  of,  476-486;  Permian 
of,  507,  516-520;  Pleistocene  and 
Holocene  deposits  in  and  beyond  gla- 
dated  area  of,  879-881 ;  Quaternary  of, 
864-881;  sections  of,  showing  geo- 
syndincs,  213*;  summary  of  Devonian 
history  of,  402-4x2;  Tertiary  of,  782- 
803,  table  fadng  782 ;  Triassic  of,  606, 
609-624 

North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  Cam- 
brian of,  221 

North  Carolina,  Pliocene  in,  788 

Northern  fauna,  Silurian,  350;  see  Bo- 
real, Siberian,  and  Arctic  provinces 

Northumberland,     Mississippian     section 

in,  457* 
Norway,  Cambrian  of,  239,  241,  247 
Norwich  Crag,  883 
Notch  Peak  limestones,  252* 
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NothoaavricUe,  753* 

Nctkasatmu  minMKst  753* 

NotounguIatiL,  S5S 

Nova     Sooda,     Miasiaippian    of,     443; 

Silurian  of,  349;    Taoxiic  Revolution 

in,  294;  Triassic  lavas  of,  610^12 
Nubian  sandstone,  649,  723* 
Nucleospira  pismm,  1 14* 
NucuUies  obhmgaius,  426*,  565* 
Nugget  sandstone,  621 
NulUpores,  73  *!  74 
Nummulite   Umestonc,    779»   810,   8ix*; 

fossils  of,  833* 
Nummulites,  821;    Uevigaius,   810*;    Im- 

cas^Hus,  822*;  nummtdana,  822* 
NyctodacfyhUt  772 
NympkaUUs  obscunu,  833* 

Oak  Grove  sands,  table  facing  78a 

Ober-Karh^,  17 

Ober-Kreide,  x8 

Obolella,    232,    252,   556;    gemma,   228*; 

poUiHs,  229* 
Obolus,  556 

Ocala  limestone,  table  facing  782 
Oceans,  Palieozoic,  208,  209 
O'Connell,  Maijorie,  dted,  7x1 
Octopus,  90,  129*,  130,  748 
Octoseptata,  91,    109;    see    Corals    and 

Anthozoa 
Oculina  mississippiensis,  824* 
Oeland,  section  through,  311^ 
Oeningen,     Germany,    amphibian    from, 

168,  169,  171* 
Oesel,  section  through,  311* 
Ohio,  Devonian  in,  400;    Falls  of,  321; 
~~  Mississippian   of,   440;    Pennsylvanian 

of,    482;    Silurian   of,   335;    Waverly 

group  of,  445 
Ohio  black  shale,  400,  441*;  fish  of,  4x2*; 

origin  of.  410 
Oil  in  Berea  sandstone,  440,  441;    Mio- 
cene,  792,   793,   794;    Onondaga,  395; 

Trenton,  291,  395;  see  Petroleum 
Oklahoma,   Cambrian   of,    245;    Coman- 

chean  in,  691,  692;    MississipfHan  of, 

454;      Pennsylvanian    of,     482,     484; 

section  of  Ordovidan  of,  274* 
Olcostepkanus,  709,  729;  askrianus,  728*; 

loganianus^  728*;  traski,  728* 
Old  Castile,  Spain,  Wealden  in,  7x1 
Old  Graywacke  series,  p,  xo*,  256,  309; 

on  map,  12*;  subdivision  of,  IX-X4 


Oldhamia,  523 ;  dedpiems^  524* 

Old  Man  of  Hoy,  415* 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  9,  10*,  11,  16,  372, 
4x3*,  414*,  4I7*,  456,  457*;  acantho- 
dian  shark  from  the,  593^  594*; 
cydostomous  fish  from,   590*;    fiossUs 

of,  429.    43a.    434*.    435*.    59i'-594'; 

on  mapk  12*;   origin  of,  413;  ostiaoo- 

derms  from,  167*,  592* 
Olean    conglomerate,    479,    4S0,    481*, 

482* 
OUiuttus,    235;     fauna,    236,    238,    239, 

244;  tkemptom,  232* 
Oienoides,  235*  243,  246;  fauna,  244.  246; 

curtiui,  233* 
Olenus,  235,  247 ;  truncahu,  235* 
Oligocene,    19,    20,    781,    787^90,    794. 

798*,   813 •,    8xs*,    table    facing   782; 

amber,    insects   in,    831;     biacfaiopod, 

825*;      brown^ooal,     Gennaa,     8x4*; 

corals,    824*;     ecfainoids,    831,    834*; 

Foraminifeia,    790*,   821;    gastropods, 

827*,  828*,  830*;    hones,  852*;   fife; 

840,  84X,  844,  845.  847,  850,  853-856, 

858-860;     palsBOgeographk    maps   of, 

802  •,     8i2*;     pigs,     844*;      scnnrioD, 

X49*;  spiders,  150*,  152 
Otigocenic,  20,  78X ;  see  OUgooene 
OUgoporus  dana,  472* 
Ompkahtrockus  wkititeyi,  498* 
Omphyma,  360 ;  subi$itbin^ium,  359* 
Oncoceras  poMdum,  305* 
Ondda  conglomerate,  314 
Oneida-Shawangu^  conglomerate,  389* 
Oneonta   beds,    377*,    J^'f'386*;    foMb 

of,  387* 
Onondaga    limestone,    315*,    324*,    325* 

377.  3S1,  382*,  389*,  394.  406*;    coral 

reef  fauna,  403,  404;    extent  of  oocal 

reefs  of,  394;    fossils  ol,   383*,  384** 

4x8*  419*.  42i*-430* 
Ontaric  system,  29 
Ontario  division  of  fonnatioii9>  15 
Ontogeny,  S9*  60 
Onychaster /lexiUs,  589* 
Onyckocella  digilata,  725* 
Onychocrinus  exculphss,  469* 
Onyckoteutkis  barUtngu,  128* 
0(5Hte,  Middle  MississiiH>ian,  450 
OSLlites,   the  Jurassic,   10*,   ti,   18,  604. 

643,  659*»  6<So*;    pelecypods  of,   ixS*, 

119* 
Opabmia  regaUs,  576* 
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Operctdina,  823 

OpkiUta,  304;    compoOa,   a6i*;    Unaia, 
J70* 

Oph]o«k)«Bi«,7i 
OpkiopkoUs  aculeaia,  161  ^ 

Oppdia,  673;  tenuilobaia,  674* 

Ofbiculoidea,    557;     iii«dM,    558*;     ^u^ 

<^a«  558*;  raHd4dHt  558^ 
Ophiuroidea,   go*    162;    Palroaoic,    587, 

589*;  Me  0^0  Brittle  stan 
Opis,  670 ;  goldfussianaf  66g* 
Opistbobrandua,  746 
Opbthoparia,  574 
Opossums^  836,  840 
OrbMdss,    789,     790^    821;     wuHkUi, 

789,  790* 
OrbUoUles,  823 
OrUtfemUes    derbyemis,  159*;    norwoodi, 

159* 

Ofbtdin^  542 

OrckdinuM,  153* 

OrchesHa,  145 

Orders  of  oiganiams,  tf 4 

Ordovices,  14;  territory  of  the,  12* 

Ordovician,  10*,  2o»  183,  184,  193,  256- 
308;  algie,  308;  brachiopods,  261*, 
263*,  264*,  270*,  301-303*,  557*,  559*. 
562*,  563*;  Bryozoa,  301,  302*;  cal- 
careous algB,  261*;  cephalopoda,  262/ 
281*,  304*  305*,  569*;  characteristic 
sections  of,  260-292;  cloaiiig  stages  of 
American,  293;  corals,  281*,  301; 
crinoids,  307*,  308;  cystoids,  158*, 
307*,  308;  echinoid,  589*;  euiypterids, 
308;  fish,  591;  gastropods,  262*. 
263*,  270*,  285*,  292  *,  303,  304*; 
graptolites,  99*,  266*-269*,  283^,  290, 
291*,  295,  301,  540*-S5i*;  insects, 
308;  life  of,  301-308;  map  of  out- 
crops of,  in  North  America,  258*;  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  294-300;  ostraoo- 
deirms,  308;  ostiacods,  282  ^  306^ 
308;  paheogeographic  maps  of,  375*, 
276*,  277*,  278*;  pelecypods,  282, 
283,  285*,  303,  565*.  566*;  phyUocarid 
Crustacea,  146*;  relations  of,  to  older 
formations,  259;  sponges,  301,  546*; 
starfish,  308;  stromatoporas,  553*; 
subdivisions  of,  259,  260;  system, 
14;  trilobites,  262*,  264*,  294*,  296*, 
299*,  306*,  308;  worms,  585*;  see 
Lower  Silurian 

Ordovicic,  20,  256;  su  Oidovician 


Oregon,  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous  of, 

708 
Oreodonts,  844, 845 
Organic  evolution,  foasih  as  records  of, 

53-62 
Organic  kingdoms,  64 
Organ-pipe  coral,  X 1 1* 
Organisms,  aquatic,  69;   benthonic,  64*, 

65*,  69;  planktonic,  69*1  70;  sedentary 

benthonic,  64*-67*,  69;  terrestrial,  69; 

vagrant  benthonic,  64*,  67*,  68*,  69 
Orion,  nebula  of,  176 
Oriskanian  division,  377 
Oriskany  sandstone,  377*,  3S0,  387,  389*, 

390,  402;    fossils  of,  38o*-383*,  427*; 

time,  erosion  during,  394 
Orizaba  limestone,  687,  691.  692 
Orkney   Islands,   -Devonian   volcano   on, 

417*;    CHd  Red   Sandstone  of,  414** 

415* 
Omithischia,  756,  765,  770 
Orniikocheirus,  774 
Omithoksles,  761*,  763 
Omithopoda,  765,  768 
Orokippus,  850,  851* 
Orophocrinus    Jusifarmis,     159*;     siM- 

farmis,  471*;  vmu,  159* 
Ortkanlax  gabbi,  830* 
Ortkis,  234,  263,  302;    Ameikan  species 

of,    560*;    group,    evolution  of,   557; 

tesiudinariay    264*;     tricenana,    303*, 

s6o*;  wemplii,  270* 
Orikoceras,  422,  570*;    angtilaiMm,  364*; 

aHHuhtum,  364*;    eriense,  427*;   jun- 

cewn,    305*;    meduUartt    364*;    Iimm- 

dum,  130* 
Ortkoceras    type,     130*;     evolution    of, 

568*,  569*;   limestone  of  Baltic  region, 

257.  296,  297* 
Orthogenesis,  60 

Orthogenetic    devebpment,    tec    Ortho- 
genesis 
Orthonema  conicum,  497^ 
Orthonota  carinata,  426* 
Orthonychia  subreciumj  427* 
Ortho-ontogenesis,  60 
Orthophragmina,    790* t    822;     limestone, 

table  facing  782 
Ortho-phylogenesis,  60 
Orthorhynchula  Unneyi,  304* 
OrthotheUs,  493,  559 ;  crassus,  494* 
Osage-Kinderhook  group,  440 
Osculum  of  sponges,  04,  95* 
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OstecUpis,  429;  macroUpidotuSt  435* 

Ostia  of  sponges,  95* 

Ostracoda,  90,  144*,  14s*;  Carbonic, 
498,  499*;  Ct€taceous,  732,  734;  I>c- 
vonian,  424,  432*;  Mesozoic,  748; 
Mississippian,  468*,  469;*  Ordovidan, 
282*,  306  *»  308;  Palaeozoic,  575; 
Silurian,  325*»  329*»  346,  363,  367* 

Oatnuxxlenna,  90,  i^*,  x68;  Devonian, 
408*,  409*,  42s.  434*,  591*.  592*; 
Ordovidan,  308;  Palsozoic,  591,  592*; 
SUuzian,  370 

OsUrea  carinaia,  4,  6,  7;  congesiat  706*; 
falcaia,  706*;  glabra,  706*;  larvaf 
joy;  marski,  670* ;  quadriplicaia,  69s* ; 
virginianat  565* 

Oswego,  New  York,  Ordovidan  section 
at,  279* 

Oswego  sandstone,  260,  285,  291 ;  in 
section,  279* 

Otisville,  New  York,  section  at,  331* 

Otoceras  woodwardi,  607* 

OtozamiUs,  641 ;  macambUf  641* 

Ottweiler  series,  486,  489*,  491 

Ouralian,  486 

Ouray  limestone,  44Q 

Outer  Hebrides,  andent  rocks  of,  9 

Ombos  moschatus,  899* 

Owen,  David  Dale,  16*,  438 

Oxen,  842 

Oxford  Clay,  lo*,  60s* 

Ozfordian,  645 ;  fossils  of  the,  674* 

Oxybehceras  cressum*,  733;  see  Ptycho- 
ceras 

Ozarklan,  254 

Ozark  Mountains,  basal  Paleozoic  con- 
tact in,  183 ;  Cambrian  of,  223 

Pachypodosauria,  757 

Paci&c  Coast  Tertiary,  table  fadng  782 

Pacific  faunal  province,  Cambrian,   229- 

231;    Cambrian  fossils  of,   232*-23S*; 

Silurian,  337,  349*,  35© 
Padfic  Province,  Cambrian  of,  242-247, 

252,  253 
Packsaddle  Moimtain,  Texas,  basal  Paleo- 
zoic contact  in,  184* 
Painted  Desert  beds,  6i8\  61Q 
Palaacmcta  scenella,  234 ;  typica,  230* 
Palaanihropus  heidelbergensis,  907 
Palaasier  eucharis,  587* 
Palaeckinui,  589;  eiegans,  590* 
Palaso-,  as  prefix  for  time  periods,  226 


Pakeocampa  atttkrax,  583* 

Palaocaris  typus,  578* 

PalaMcene,  19,  20,  781,  787,  798,  813, 
848,  table  facing  782;  distuzbanoes^ 
782-785;  folding,  intennoQtane  de- 
pressions due  to,  796;  FoiBminifen, 
821;  fossils,  835*;  horse,  851*;  mi- 
gration of  mammals,  840;  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  806-809;  orogenic 
disturbances,  .  738;  pakeogeogrmphic 
maps  of,  806*,  808*;  plants*  821*; 
volcanism,  785 

Paleocenic,  781 ;  see  Palsocene 

Palcocoidilkran  geo^yndine,  346;  fold- 
ing of  deposits  of,  533 ;   section  across, 

249* 
Palcocordilleran     Mountains,     fonnatkm 

of,  475.  533,  534.  6i6\  617;  overlap 
of  Triassic  away  from,  6x8*;  pene- 
planation  of,  680;  Triassic  erosioD  of, 
617 

Pakeocyparis  pHnceps,  742* 

Pakeocypris  edwardst,  145* 

Pakeodiscus,  588 

Palaeolithic,  Acheulian  stage  of,  913; 
Aurignadan  stage  of,  917;  Azilian- 
Tardenoisian  stage  of,  919;  CheOean 
stage  of,  913;  culture  stages*  883, 
9x2-920;  implements,  9X2,  913*;  Hag- 
dalenian  stage  of,  918;  Mousteiian 
stage  of,  913;  Pre-Chdlean  stag:e  of, 
9x3 ;  races  of  man  of  Later,  9x4 

Pakeomastodon,  859*,  860 

Palaomayx  anoceras,  846*;   degans,  846* 

PaUumeUo  amskicta,  565*;  emargmata, 
426* 

Paleonisdde,  749,  75o 

Pakumiscus,  595;  freiesUbeni,  512* 

PakBopakenum  nevoberryi,  578* 

PakBopkonus  caledomcus,  X49*,  368* 

Pakeospond^us  gunni,  590* 

Pakeosiackys  ekmgaia,  79* 

Palcotheres,  847 

Palaotkerium,  847 

Paleozoic,  9,  20,  174,  175,  193,  ao8- 
603;  alge,  538,  539*,  54©*;  amphib- 
ians, 595-600;  amphipoda,  578*; 
animals,  542-603;  basal  contact  of, 
18X-185;  basal  sandstone,  224;  blas- 
toids  of,  586;  bradiiopods,  xi4^  X15*, 
ii6*,  556*-564*;  branchiopoda,  574, 
576*,  577*;  Bryozoa,  554-556;  cef>ha- 
k>pods,   567;  '  drripedes,   577*;    conu- 
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lands,  i37*»  5^7;  corab,  553,  554; 
crinoids,  586;  Crustacea,  i40*-i45*, 
S74*-S78*;  cyprida,  577;  '  cystoids, 
586;  development  of  life  during,  536- 
603;  domes,  erosicm  of,  483;  echino- 
'  denns,  586-591 ;  echinoids,  164,  165, 
588,  5go*;  emergence  of  continents 
at  end  of,  535;  eurypterids  of,  148*- 
149;  extinction  of  littoral  fauna  at 
end  of,  535;  fishes,  59(^595*;  gastro- 
pods, 566,  567;  general  characters  of 
the,  2o8r-3i7;  geosyndines  of  North 
America,  534*;  graptoUtes,  549*- 
553*;  holothurians,  589^  590*;  in- 
sects, 581-584* ;  land  masses  of  Europe, 
2x4-2x5;  land «  masses  of  North 
America,  213-2x4;  merostomes,  148*, 
149 *f  578,  579*;  mountain  making 
towards  the  dose  of  the,  475;  myria- 
pods,  581,  583*;  ostracoderms,  591; 
ostracods,  575;  pelecypods,  565*,  566*; 

.  phyllocarids,  577,  578*;  phyllopods, 
574;  plants,  538-542;  Protozoa,  542- 
547;  pteropods,  567*;  red  bed  series 
of,  530;  reptiles,  598*-6o3*;  schizo- 
pods,  578*;  scorpions,  579,  582*; 
seas  and  land  masses  of  Asia,  2x5-2x7 ; 
seas  and  lands  of,  208-2x1;  series, 
7*,  8;  sharks,  593*.  594,  595*; 
spiders,  580;  sponges,  543*-548;  star- 
fish, 587*,  588*;  stratigraphic  break 
at  base  of,  224;  stromatoporoids, 
553.  553*;  tetraseptata,  104*;  time, 
closing  events  of,  530-535;  trilobites, 
574*;  worms,  583-585* 

Palisades  of  Hudson,  section  to  Con- 
necticut Valley  from,  6ix*;  Triassic 
of,  606;  trap  sheet,  6x1*,  6x4* 

Paludina,  52*,  7x1,  814,  827,  884;  kcer- 
nesi,  831*;  neumcyri,  83x*;  various 
types  of,  83  X* 

Paluzy  sandstone,  689* 

Pampas,  ground  sbths  of,  897*,  898*; 
Quaternary  mammals  of  the,  881 

Pamunkey  formation,  ^87,  table  facing 
782 

Fanenka  robusla,  426* 

Pannonian  basin,  811,  817 

Panochthus,  896 ;  htbercviatus,  898* 

Panorpa,  154 

Pantotheria,  778 

Paolia  vetusta,  584* 

Paracyclas  elliptica,  426* 


Paradoxides,  234,  235,  241,  34a;  bckemi' 
cus,  233*;  fauna,  242;  karlon$,  333*; 
series,  240 

Paragaster  of  sponges,  95* 

Paraguay,  Upper,  termites'  nests  of,  44* 

ParaUehdon  obsoletus,  495* 

ParamyhdoH,  894*,  895 

ParasmUiat  105* 

Parastropkia  kemipUcaia,  364* 

Parasuchia,  754 

Pareiasaurus  serridenst  598* 

Paris  basin,  Eocene  of,  813*;  Eocene 
manunals  of,  847;  gypsum  beds  of, 
814*,  815;  Oligocene  of,  8x5;  rocks 
of,  Six  :  Tertiary  fossils  of,  828*,  829*; 
Tertiaries,  779,  780;  type  section  of, 
29 

Parkinsonian  673 ;  parkinsoni,  672* 

Parkwood  formation,  454 

Patapsco  formation,  694 

PattUa,   567;    longicosia^   i95*;    vulgaia, 

.    120* 
Paterina,  556* 

Pateraon,  New  Jersey,  minerals,  615 

Paiinopecten  healeyi,  826* 

Patuxent  formation,  695  . 

Paviland  Grotto,  Wales,  9x4 

Peat  moss,  79 ;  see  Sphagnum 

Peccaries,  843,  844,  866 

Pecopteris,  S04;  vestiia,  $02* 

Pecten,  792,  826;  asper,  727*;  chocta- 
vensis,  .  S25* ;  keaieyi,  826*;  modi- 
scnius,  825*;  marylandicttSt  825*; 
steamsii,  826* 

Pectunculus  pecUniformiSy  xi8* 

Pedicle  in  brachiopods,  xi3*,  114*,  1x5* 

Pedicle  valve,  113,  1x4*,  1x5* 

PediculuSt  15  x* 

Pelecypoda,  90,  115-X20;  Cambrian, 
234;  Carbonic,  495*,  496,  526*; 
Comanchean.  690*,  693*,  709*,  727; 
Cretaceous.  699*,  701*,  706*,  720*, 
72I*,  727*;  Devonian,  384*,  387*, 
422,  435*,  426*,  565*,  566*;  Jurassic, 
651*,  66x*,  669*,  670*;  Lower  Cre- 
taceous, 712*;  Mesozoic,  745,  746; 
Miocene,  8x8*;  Mississippian,  461, 
463*,  466*,  468,  56s*;  Ordovidan, 
282,  283,  285,  303,  565*.  566*:  Paleo- 
zoic, 565*,  566*;  Permian,  525*.  526*; 
Pliocene,  820*;  Quaternary,  879*, 
88o*;  Recent,  825*,  826;  Silurian, 
350*.  362*,  363;    Tertiary,  745,  746, 
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834,  825*;  Triasaic,  624*,  631*,  635*, 
639*,  640 

Pelecypod  shell,  exferaal  parts  of,  117*; 
interior  characters  of,  118*;  orienta- 
tion of,  XI7* 

Peknatozoa,  Mesosoic,  749 

PeUwra  scdrabaoides,  142* 

Pelycosauria,  602 ^  751,  754 

Pelmatozoa,  $^6 

Pennine  Chain.  Permian  of,  si4* 

Pennine  escarpment,  456,  457* 

Pennington  shale,  454 

Pennsylvania,  Carbonic  alluvial  fans  in, 
479*,  480*;  Catskill  beds  in,  385; 
X>evonian  in,  385,  387,  398;  Kanawha 
series  in,  482;  Mississippian  of,  440, 
443;  Ordovidan  in,  268,  273,  289; 
Ordovician  sections  in,  274*,  285, 
286*;  Silurian  of,  330-334 

Pennsylvanian,  17,  20,  439,  475-5391 
disconformity  at  base  of,  477,  478* ;  Kfe 
of,  493-505;  orogenic  disturbances  of, 
492;  palsogeographic  development  of, 
in^  eastern  United  States,  483-486;  see 
also  Carbonic 

Penokee  area,  Wisconsin,  Animiki  of, 
191 

Pentacrinoids,  155 

PetUacrinuSj  157*,  675;  astericus,  652; 
ca  put-medusa,  156;  fasciculosuSt  677* 

Pentameroid  group,  559 

PentameruSy  361;  neitelrotki,  361*;  ob- 
longus,  318*  319 

Pentremites,  162,  469;  conoideus,  471*; 
eUmgatuSj  47i*;  fiorealis,  158*;  gadoni, 
159*;  pyriformis,  158*;  sukatus,  158* 

Peorian  interglacial  stage,  866 

Pephricaris  horripilaUit  433* 

Pepino  formation,  table  facing  782 

perforata,  q2* 

Periechocrinus  ornalus,  369^;  tenn'es- 
seensis,  369* 

Periods,  geological,  19;  table  of,  ao 

Periplan(Ua,  153* 

Perischoikrhinoidea,  588 

Peris phinctes  iisiani,  673* 

Perissodactyla,  837*,  839,  840,  841,  847- 
858 

Perm,  Gouvemement  of,  17,  507 

Permian,  4,  7*,  17,  20,  30,  506-529: 
ammonites,  527*;  amphibia,  529,  597*, 
600;  brachiopods,  514*,  523,  524*, 
525*;    Bryozoa,  523,  524*;    calamites, 


529;  cephalopoda,  535,  S'T*;  cooi- 
fers,  528*,  529;  ferns,  529;  fish*  512*, 
5i3*»  525;  fish  scales,  594*;  Foramini- 
fera,  523;  gastropods,  s^5,  5^6*; 
gladal  depoetta  of,  520-523;  ghda- 
tioD,  causes  of,  533;  insects,  529; 
LepidodendxoDS,  529;  life  of,  523- 
529;  myriapods,  529;  of  Asia,  520; 
of  Europe,  507-516;  palrogrographic 
maps  of,  515*,  519*;  pclecypods,  525*, 
526*;  plants,  512,  513*,  S2i;  reptiles, 
539,  59^*-6q3;  Sigillarias,  529;  trilo- 
bites,  525 

Permic,  20,  506 ;  see  Permian 

Persia,  Lias  in,  666;  Biiocene  in,  8x8, 
819;  MississipplaB  in,  462;  Pcnnian 
in,  520 

Peru,  Cretaceous  in,  697 

Petalia  Umtialata,  663* 

Petdospyris  corona,  93* 

Petrifaction,  32 

Petroleum,  Miocene,  792,  793,  794 ;  (Mean- 
Bradford,  400;  Tertiary,  of  Baku,  817; 
Tertiary,  of  Roumania,  8x7*:   Me  oUo 

oa 

Pkacehpora  pertemiis,  555* 

Pkacoceras  dumbUi,  572* 

Phacops,  422;  mocropklkalmMS,  142^; 
rana,  384* 

Phsophyceac,  71 

Phanerogamous  plants,  71 

Phaneroirema  labrosa,  427* 

Phenacodus,  837*,  838 

Pkiiiipsasiraaf  4iy ;  gigas,  421* 

PhUlipsia,  469.  498,  574;  iodiemis,  468* 

Pkolidcps,  557 ;  kamiUoma,  559* 

Pkolidostropkia  iovaoHsis,  424^ 

Phosphate  beds,  Miocene,  788;  Palaeo- 
cene,  807,  809;  Tennessee,  293*9  293 

Phosphoria  formations,  620 

Phragmoceras,  363 ;  nestor,  365* 

Phragmocone  ot  belemnites,  139* 

Phyla,  64 

Phyllocarida.  145,  146*,  '147*;  Palaeo- 
zoic, 577,  578* 

Phylloceratidae,  747 

PhyUoceras,  709,  729;  keteropkyUwm, 
134*;  knoxviUense,'i2%*\  iMtr^MN,  58* 

Pkyllograptus,  267,  295,  338,  550,  551, 
673 ;  fypuSf  266* 

Phyllopods.  Paleozoic,  574;  Tiiasac, 
641 

Pkyllopora,  523 
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Pkyllopofima  reOculaia,  303* 

Phytogeny,  sq,  60 

P^Ja,  sa*,  125,  831 ;  copU,  739^ 

Physalia  arethusa,  69* 

Piedmont  basin.  Cretaceous  in,  685 

Ti^is,  IS4 

Pierre  shale.  686;   fossils  of,  699*,  701*, 

706*,    733*;     Tepee    Buttes    in,    701, 

702* 
Pigs,  839,  842,  843 
Pikes   Peak,    Colorado,    basal   Paleozoic . 

contact  in,  183 
Pileopsis  varicus,  125* 
POtdown  man,  883,  9o8*-^io;  race,  9x2 
Pinacoceras  mettemickif  58* 
Pines,  71,  89* 
Pinna  squamosa,  1x8* 
Pinnalopora     carinata,     423*;      conferta, 

464* 
Pinus  sylvestris,  89* 

Pioche  shales  and  sandstone,  245* 

Pipe-stone  of  Scotland,  43,  238 

Pima,  Saxony,  section  near,  4* 

Pisces,  90 ;  see  Fishes 

PitkecantiiropuSt    67,    912;     erectu9,    905; 

skull,  906*;  thigh  bone,  907* 
Pitt  formation,  624 
Pittsford  shale,  314 
Pityoxyl&n  pealH,  35* 
Placentalia,  837* 
PlacerUiceras,     731;"      iniercalare,     733*; 

plamtrn,  55,  56*;  wkUfieldi,  733* 
Placeniiceras    planum^    evolutional    series 

derived  from,  55,  56*,  57* 
Plagiauladdse,  837 
Plains,  glacial,  865 
Plaisandan,  table  facing  782 
PUtiUf  Kalk,  684 

Planetesimal  hjrpothesis,  176,  178,  179 
Planetesimals,  178,  179 
Planets,  177 

Plankton,  69*,  70,  93,  157 
Planktonic  organisms,  69*,  70 ;  Protozoa, 

03 
Planolites,  583 ;  corrugaius,  i88* 
Planorbis,  52*,  665,  734^  814,  831,  884; 

convoluius,  739*;  multiformis,  831* 
Plantijgrade    mammals,    836;     mode    of 

progression,  842 
Plant  kingdom,  subdivisions  of,  71 
Plants,    characters    of    types    of,    72-89; 
'    Devonian     land,     436*,     437;     fossil, 

as   indicators   of   types   of    sediments, 


51;     Junasic,    667;     Meaoaoic,    740- 

744;     Pakeooeae,     821*;      Palsozoic, 

538-542;     Permian,    5"»    Si3*,    S^i; 

Rhaetic,  611,  641*,  642;  Triassic,  641  •, 

.642» 
Plaiecarpus  coryplkBus,  751* 
Plaiycerast  432,  566;    bucculeutum,  427^; 

carinatum,     427*;      dilatahtm,     427*; 

magnificum,  427*;    parvum,  496*;    re- 

fiexum,     427*;       symmekiam,     427*; 

u»guiform€,  427* 
Platycrinus   buflmgkmMsis,    470*;    kalli, 

469* 
Platyhelminfha,  90,  139-140 

Platysamus,  512,  595;   gibbosus,  513* 
Plafystrophia,  263,  264*,  302;   acuiUiraiaf 

303* 
Piatytroclnu  stokesi,  824* 
Plauen  Gorge,  sectton  in,  6* 
Plauenscher  Grund,  section  in,  6* 
Plectamboniies,    302,    559;     sericeut,    363, 

264^;  transversaliSf  320* 
Plectorthis  caUigramma,     303*;    fisskosta, 

560*;  pUcaieUa,  303*,  560* 
Pkbtocene,    20,    864;     carnivores,   893*, 
894* ;  deposits,  879 ;  ice-sheets  of  North 
America,  map,  872*;  ice- sheets,  waning 
stages  of,  873;   interior  continental  de- 
posits  880;    lakes  of  inctosed  basins, 
878;   life,  840,  84X,  845,  846,  856,  860, 
86x;   ice  dams,  877;    ice  embayments, 
877;    loess  of  Mississippi  Valley,  881; 
mammals,    892;     marine    deposits    of 
Atlantic  coast,  879 
Plesiosaurids,  753* 
Plesiosaurs,  170;  Cretaceous,  736 
Plesiosaurus,  679 ;  dolickodeirus,  680*,  754 
Pleurobrachia  rhododactyla,  ixx* 
PleurocysUUs,     308;      squamosus,     158 

307* 
Pleurotoma,     827;      biscatenaria,     830 

cataphractaj  830* 

Plcuroiomaria,  422,  67  x;   flettnausa,  47 
group,  566;    iUinoisensi,  496*;    lueina 
427*;     mississippiensis,     466*;     regu 
lata,    427*;     spfuerulata,     496*;     tur- 
hiniformis,  496* 

Plicatocrinide,  749 

Pliensbachian,  645 

Pliocene,  /p,  20,  781,  788,  795.  taWe 
facing  782;  gastropods,  827*,  831*; 
hydroid,  loi*;  life,  840,  843,  845, 
847,  8.qn.  857,  860,  86x;    migration  qi 
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mammah,  840 ;  Newer,  7S1 ;  Older, 
781;  palxogeograpbic  maps,  804*, 
819*;  pelecypods,8ao*,  826* 

Pliocenic,  781  . 

Pliokippus,  853 

Plumidaria  pennalvla,  gf* 

Pneumatophore  of  graptolites,  69*,  xoo* 

Pocahontas  beds,  4S0;  region,  Virginia, 
alluvial  fan  in,  478,  479* 

PociUopora  ekgans,  107* 

Pocono  alluvial  fan,  446*;  on  map,  442*; 
sandstone,  440,  443*  44S»  446* 

Podocystis  sckonsburgki,  93* 

Podokesaurus  koiyoktnsis,  757* 

m 

PodotamUes,  667;  crassifolia,  641*;  em- 
monsif  642* 

Point  L^vis,  Canada,  Ordovician  grapto- 
tite  shales  of,  275 

Poland,  Eocene  in,  815;  Lower  Creta- 
ceous of,  714;  Wealden  of,  712 

Polandian  glacial  stage,  883 

Poles,  displacement  of,  206,  523,  890, 
891* 

PoleumUa    crenulatat     363^;      scamtuUa, 

363* 
Polygnaius  coronatus,  432*;  crassus,  432*; 

^M^i'ttJ,  432*;  soliduSf  4S2* 
Poly  podium  vulgare,  82* 
Polypora,  523 
Polyps,    coral,    102,    103*,    109*,    ui*; 

hyroid,  96 *,  97*,  98*,  99,  lOo*,  103* 
Polyptertis,  i68*,  59S 
Polyzoa,  90 

Pompeii,  as  fossil  city,  45 
Pontian,    table    facing    782;     pelecypod, 

8i8* 
Popanoceras,  $25;  muitisiriatum,  527* 
PorceUia  crassinoda,  466* 
Porifera,  91,  93 ;  see  Sponges 
Portage-Oneonta,  in  New  York,  401* 
Portage  shales,  377i  3^3,  39i*i  394 *»  396*, 

397*.  437*;    crustacean  in,  147*;    fos- 
sils of,  398* 
Port   Ewen   beds,  377*.  3S0,  386,  389*, 

402;  folding  of,  531* 
Port  Jackson  shark,  i69*,  170* 
Portkeus,  752  • 
Port      Kennedy      Cave,      Pennsylvania, 

Pleistocene  mammals  in,  805 
Portland    beds    oC    England,    10*,    645; 

and  Purbeck  beds,  60s* 
Portland  cement,  379 
Portlandia  arciica,  879* 


Porto  Rico,  789;  Comancfaflfui  <A,  688; 
Cretaceous  in,  696;  Miocepe  in*  791; 
Oligocene  in,  787;  PakDocene  moun- 
tain chain  of,  783 

Portuguese  man-of-war,  70 

Posidoma  becherif  461, 462* ;  slates,  quany 
in,  6s6*-658* 

Pbst-Appalachian  geosyncUne,  Coman- 
chean  of,  693-69$ ;  formations  of  the,  532 

Poiamogetony  68* 

Potash  salts,  Oligocene  of  Alsace,  813; 
Triassic,  628* ;  Zechstem,  506,  5x6 

Poterioceras  amphora,  428*;   AyoHi,  428* 

Potomac  group  flora,  742 

Potsdam  sandstone,  182*,  183,  185*, 
220,  223,  249*,  250*,  251*,  264;  brachio- 
pods  of,  229*;  contact  of,  with  pre- 
Cambrian,  182*,  183;  in  section,  265*; 
of  Lake  Champlain,  260*;  track  in, 
41*,  42*;  trilobite  of,  234* 

Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  alluvial  fan  at, 
478,  479* 

Pottsville  alluvial  fan,  479*;  aectioa  of, 
480*,  483* 

Pottsville  conglomerate,  478,  479,  480* 

Prairie  wolf,  Pleistocene,  895 

Prasopora  simvlatrix,  302* 

Pre-Cambrian  calcareous  alge,  x88*, 
189*;  gladation,  204-207;  Lewisian 
gneiss,  201 ;  merostome,  188* ;  noo- 
marine  origin  of,  537 ;  -of  the  Canadian 
region,  190-199;  of  Finland,  203*, 
204;  of  Lapland,  section,  203*;  of 
Scotland,  201,  202*;  of  Wales,  10*; 
overlap  of,  in  Pakeo-Cordilleran  geo- 
syndine,  246* ;  paUeogeographic  map  of 
North  America,  200* ;  locks,  typical  ex- 
posures of,.  187-204 ;  worm  burrow,  x88* 

Pre-Chellean  stage,  883,  913 

Predentata,  76s 

Pre-geological  stages  of  earth  history, 
176-179 

Pre-Pabeozoic,  173-175,  x  80-207 

Prestwickia,  499,  579;  damg,  500* 

Prevailing  (planetary)  winds,  change  in 
direction  of,  at  erfd  of  Pabeozoic,  532; 
change  in  direction  of,  in  Mesoaoic, 
615,  616 

Price  sandstone,  453* 

Primary  rocks,  4*,  6*,  7*,  8,  9,  30 

Primates,  840 

PHmitia  dncmnaHetms,  306*;  semmu- 
htm,  432* 
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PrimUieUa  unicornis^  306* 
Primitiopsis  puncttdtfera,  432* 
Primitive  rocks,  3,  8,  604;  see  Ufgebirze 
Prioniodus  alaius,  432*;    armaiuSf  432*; 

panderi,  432* 
PrionocyduSf  700;  wyomingensiSt  700* 
Prionodesmaceae,  565,  745 
PrionotropuSf  700 ;  vfodgari,  700* 
Prismatopkyllum,  417 ;  davidsoni^  420* 
Pfismodictya  prismaticat  418* 
Probosddea,  840,  858-861 ;  origin  of,  840 
Prdboscina    frandosa,     555*;      htmulosa, 

5SS* 

Proboscis  in  Pabeotheres,  847 

ProclydonautUus  iriadicus,  639* 

Prodissoconch  in  pdecypods,  565*,  566* 

Prodromiks  g(ffbyi,  467* 

Prodryas  persepkone,  833* 

PfoducteUa  arcuaia,  465*;  haUana,  398*; 
speciosa,  398* 

Productive  series,  Lower,  478 ;  Upper,  478 

Productus,  468,  493,  522.  523,  559;  bi- 
seriaiuSf  465*;  .  burlingUmensiSf  465*; 
C0fa,  494*;  costatus,  494*;  g«;an/fM5, 
460*,  461,  462 ;  giganteus  fauna,  distri- 
bution of,  460-463 ;  giganteus  li-nestone, 
491;  karridiis,  514*,  523;  limestone, 
520;  hngispiwus,  461  ^  494*;  nebras- 
kofnsiSt  404*;  punctaii^,  494*;  i^mJ- 
retkulatus,  494* 

iV02M(f,  422;  ftfiTf,  431* 

Proparia,  574 

Propteticus  infemuSf  501* 

Prospect  Mountain  quartzites,  245* 

Prosser,  Charies  S.,  Permian  studies  by, 

507 
Protarthropoda,  90 
Protengonoceras  gabbi,  734* 
Protereisma  permianum,  584* 
Proterosauria,  751,  755 
Proterozoic,  p,  20 
ProtobalatMU,  577 
Protocardium  kUlanum,  47* 
Protoceras    sandstones.    South    Dakota, 

798* 
Protochordata,  90 
Protoconch  in  NauiSus,  131* 
Protodonta,  777 
Protokippus,  853 
Protokumoceras  medtdlare,  364* 
Prololenus  bed,  242 
Protolimvlus,  579 ;  eriensis,  500* 
ProtopkyUum  quadratuMt  743* 


Protophyta,  71,  72 

Protorohippus,  850^,  85 1* 

Pfotospongia  hkksi,  543* 

Protozoa,  71,  91;  Mississippian,  462  ^ 
465 ;  Palaeozoic,  542-547 

Prototyga,  563;  exigua,  562* 

Protrachyceras  komfrayi,  624 

Protyhpus,  845,  846 

Province  of  Ontario,  OrdovicUn  type 
section,  257 

Provincial  faunas,  50 ;  floras,  50 

Psamtnobia  fiorida,  117* 

Pseudoccraiiies,  734^  914* 

PseudocrinUes  gordoni,  369* 

Pseudodiadema  texanum,  737* 

PseudotiumoHs,  525,  640;  Aatm«,  526*; 
kansasensis,  526*;  subcircularis,  624, 
625*    . 

Pseudomorphs,  39 

Pseudoniscus,  579 ;  rooseveUi,  368* 

Pseudoplankton,  70 

Pseudopodia  of  Foraminifeni,  93* 

Pseudosuchia,  755 

Psiioceras  planorbis,  671^ 

PsUophyUm,  437 ;  princeps,  436* 

Psilotis,  71 

Psychozoic,  p,  20,  174,  864-922;  life  of, 
892-922 ;  systems,  864-982 ;  su  Quater- 
nary 

Pteranodon,  736,  773*;  longiceps,  772* 

Pteraspis  rosiratat  59a* 

Pteria  sulcata,  495* 

Pterichtkys,  429;  comiUus,  167*,  434*; 
milUri,  434* 

Pteridophyta,  71,  79 

Pterinea,  422;  cA^mMng^fmf,  426*;  )7a- 
bellum,  384* ;  AifiM,  350* 

Pteroceras,  671;  lambis,  125^;  oceam, 
670* 

PterocfuBniafragiUs,  426* 

PterocodoH  campana,  93* 

Pterodactylids,  772* 

PterodactyluSf  679;  crassirostris,  68x^', 
spectabUis,  772* 

Pteropoda,  90,  126*,  127*;  Devonian, 
567*;  Mesozoic,  746;  Palaeozoic,  567* 

Pterosauria,  170;  Cretaceous,  736;  Ju- 
rassic, 679,  681*;  Mesozoic,  771  •-774* 

Ptilopora  cylindracea,  464* 

Piomalis  rudis,  427* 

Ptychoceras,  731;    meekanutHt  733*;    CfM- 

*«»,  733* 
Ptychopgye  cincta,  143* 
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Ptyctodus  calcealus,  443,  473* 

Puebla,  Mexico,  Eocietaceoua  of,  687; 
Triassic  in,  646 

Pugnax,  s6a 

Pulaski  shales,  2^  2S2,  991,  453**  sec- 
tion of,  279*,  284* 

Pulmonata,  567,  746 

Pumas,  841 

Pupura  UpUlus,  66* 

Purbeck  beds,  lo*,  605* 

Purbeckian,  645,  652,  665* 

Puiisima  formation,  table  facing  7S2 

Pycnompkalus  sohrimdes,  362* 

Pygidium  in  tribbites,  142*,  143 

Pygope  dipkya,  669* 

Pyrenees  Mountains,  Triassic  in,  62ft 

Pyrgulifwa  humerosa,  739* 

Pyrula,  827 ;  kmgalat  122*;  rusticulat  829* 

Quachita   geo^ndine,    Mississippian    of, 

4S4* 
Quader  Stmdstem,  4,  5,  684,  7i9*>  720 
Quaternary,   6',   19,   20;   glaciation,  882; 

Ice  Age,   864;    invertebrates,  892;   of 

America,  864;  pelecypods,  879*,  880*; 

series,  8,  9;  systems,  864-892 
Queen   Charlotte  Island,   Cretaceous  of, 

710;  Tertiary  in,  796;  Triassic  of,  622 
Queensland,   Australia,   Mississippian  in, 

462 
Queenston  shale,   260,   291,  315*,  324*; 

in  section,  279*,  286* 
Quenstedt,    Friedrich    August,    portniit, 

644* 
Quercus  primordialis,  743* 
Quincy  granite,  241 
Quinqueloculinat  822 

Rabbits,  Pleistocene,  895 

Raccoon,  841 

Radials  in  crinoids,  Js6,  158* 

Radiolaria,  91,  93*,  223;    of  the  Culm, 

461 
RadiolUes,    691,    697,    723;     auzUnensis, 

705 ;  davidsoni,  690* ;  texanus,  690* 
Radiolitids,.  746 
Radius,  849 
Rajinesquina,  302,   558;    oUfmaia,   xi6*, 

303* 
Rainy  Lake  District,  Ontario,  pre-Cam- 

brian  of,  192,  195 
Rancho  La  Brea,   California,   895,   896; 

restoration  of,  894* 


Rancocas  formatioii,  708 

Rapakiwi  granite,  203 

Rapkistomina  attMHrrougkensis,  230*,  234 

Raritan  formation,  708 ;  sands,  694,  695 

Rastrites,  357 ;  Unit,  99* 

Rats,  839 

Recent  pelecypods,  825*,  826 ;  time  period, 
20 ;  see  also  Modern 

ReceptaculUes,  301,  546*,  548;  enBtmi, 
300* 

Red  alg«,  71 ;  see  AlgB 

Red  beds,  CatskiU,  384,  385,  401,  402; 
Juniata-Queenston,  283,  333;  Long- 
wood- Vernon,  331,  340,  342;  Maudi 
Chunk,  450, '453;  Triassic,  617;  Trias- 
sic of  western  United  States*  606 

Red  Blufif  clay,  table  facing.782 

Red  Wall  limestone,  4^4,  486 

Red-wood  trees,  86,  87* 

Reefs,  calcareous  algae,  634*,  635*; 
Devonian  coral,  400*;  Jurassic  sponge, 

661  •;  Silurian,  334*»  335 

Reindeer  moas,  79 

Relation  of  maps  and  sections,  24* 

Remdoceras  darkensey  571* 

Renssektria  owfides,  380,  381* 

Replacement  of  calcareous  aheQs  by 
other  minerals,  37 

Reptaria  siohnifera,  423* 

Reptilia,  90,  i6q,  170;  Carbonic,  598*, 
601-603;  Comanchean  and  Cretaceous, 
736;  gastroliths  in  lossil,  46; 
Jurassic,  652,  655-658*,  663*,  679- 
68x*;  Mesozoic,  750-774;  Pakmsoic, 
598*,  599*1  6oo*-6o3*;  Permian,  529, 
598*-6o3*;  Tertiary,  835*;  Triassic 
602*,  603,  641 

Requienia,  689,  727;  ammonia^  712*; 
potagiata,  690* ;  Uxima,  690* 

Resilium  in  pelecypods,  119 

Restored  sections,  geological,  25, 27* 

Retardation  in  development,  59,  60,  61 

Retictdaria  Unis,  398* 

ReUolites,  357 ;  vemfsus,  318*,  319 

Rhietic,  18,  607*,  608,  635*  655;  flora, 
6x1,  625,  641*,  642,  741 

RHamphorhynchidae,  77o*,  77 1* 

Rhamphorkynckus,  679,  771,  774*;  !<*■- 
mingi,  770*;  pkytlurus,  663* 

Rhine  gorge  cut  through  Devonian,  412, 

413* 
Rhine    Valley    region.    Quaternary    oC, 

885 
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Rhinobaiis  mirabUis,  679* 

Rkinocaris  scapkoptera,  433* 

Rhinoceros,    839,    847.  8s6*,   8s7*.  S58; 

antiquitatus,  903*;    woolly,  901,  90a*} 

903 
RkmosUus  traquairit  $93* 
Rkipidomdla,  422;  kybrida,  360*;  mtcA^- 

Iffit,    46s*;     pecosi,    494*;     vanuxemi, 

424*,  560* 
Rhodophyceae,  71 

Rhoechinus  eUganSf  472*;  gracUis,  472* 
Rhombopora  tenuirama^  464* 
RhynchocephaUa,  169,  539;  751 
Rkyncfumella,  640,  667;    lacunosa,  669*; 

quadriplicata,  668*;  vesperiiUo,  726* 
Rhynchonelloid  group,  560,  745 
Rkynchospifa  evax,  563* 
Rkynchotrema,  $62;  capax,  $03* 
Rkynchotreta,  361 ;  OfM^o/a,  330* 
Rhyzoids  of  mosses,  79 
Richmond  beds,  391,  293 
RicfUkofenia  lawrenciana,  535* 
Ricnodan  Coptic  598* 
Rio  Grande,  Comanchean  on  the,  691; 

Cretaceous  on  the,  698 
Ripley  formation,  705 ;    fossils  of,  699*, 

706*,  735*,  737* 
Rissian  glacial  stage,  883 
Robson  Peak,  British  Columbia,  392* 
Rochester,    New   York,   Ordovidan   sec- 
tion at,  386* 
Rochester  shale,  3i4»  3iS*»  3i7*»  J'^»  323*. 

324*;  fossils  of,  319*,  320*,  321,  360*, 

367* 

Rock  City,  New  York,  (Mean  conglomerate 
at,  481*,  483* 

Rocks,  chronological  classification  of,  1-20 

Rock-salt,  Jurassic,  648;  Middle  Mis- 
sissipptan,  451;  of  Salt  Range,  India, 
255;  Permian,  517,  518;  Permian,  in 
Kansas,  507;  Salinan,  340-344;  Ter- 
tiary, 796*,  799;  Triassic,  6a8*  630: 
see  Salt 

Rockwood  formation,  334 

Rocky  Mountain  Front  Range,  Cam- 
brian of,  333;  Pennsytvanian  in,  484 

Rocky  Mountain  Protaxis,  486,  516; 
Pennsylvantan  elastics  derived  from, 
484 ;  rise  of,  478 

Rocky  Mountains,  Devonian  of,  375 ; 
formation  of,  7S4;  Ordovidan  of,  258, 
273;  pre-Cambrian  of,  187-190;  Qua- 
temaxy  alpine  glaciers  in,  873 


Rodentia,  839,  840 

Rondout,  New  York,  section  at,  327*; 
section  to  Catskills  from,  377*;  water- 
lime,  314,  336*,  337*,  330*.  377*.  378; 
waterlime,  prismatic  layer  of,  337*,  338* 

Rosendale,  New  York,  section  at,  339*,  wa- 
terlime, 330 ;   waterlime,  314, 330*,  389* 

RoskUaria  rectirosiris^  13  x* 

Rotalia,  93*,  733,  724* 

R(5th  division  of  Bunter  sandstone,  628* 

Rothliegendes,  7*,  17,  489*,  506,  509; 
fossil  ferns  of,  83* 

Rotbpletz,  Professor  A.,  in  Gotland  quarry, 

371* 
Rotti  Island,  Oceanica,  Lias  in,  666 
Roiularia,  140* 

Roumania,  Tertiary  petroleum  of,  8x7* 
RitdisUs  beds,  723 ;  fauna,  696,  697 
Ruminants,  846-847 
Rup61ian,  813*,  table  facing  782 
Russia,  Carbonic  of,  489,  491;  Devonian 

of,  375;    Eocene  in,  8x5;    Jurassic  in, 

660,  666;    Lower  Cretaceous  of,  710; 

Mississippian  of,  460;    Palaeocene  of, 

806 
Rytioceras  cyclops^  428* 

Saarbriickian,  486,  489^,  491 
Saar-Nahe    coal    region,    Germany,    sec- 
tion of,  489* 
Saber-tooth  tigers,  841,  866,  893*,  894*, 

89s 
Saccocoma,  677 ;  pectinaia,  678^ 

Saccocomide,  749 

Saccocrinus  omahu,  369* 

Sftchsisch-Bohmische-Schweiz,  4 

Sahara  Desert,  Devonian  in,  416 

St.  Bartholomew  formation,  787,  table 
facing  783 

St.  Croix  formation,  351 

St.  Genevieve  limestone,  440 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Cambrian  of, 
239,  240*,  343 

St.  Louis  limestone,  440,  478*;  cross- 
bedding  at  base  of,  450*;    fossils  of, 

463*.  465*.  471*,  472* 
St.  Maurice  formation,  table  facing  783 
St.  Peter  emergence,  396,  398,  591 ;    de- 
velopment  of   land   life    during,    583; 
evidences  of,  365,  369,  373,  374,  296, 
397,  298 
St.  Peter  sandstone,  273 ;  erosion  of,  403 ; 
in    section,    374*;     micro-photographs 
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of,  373*;  Sylvania  sandstone  derived 
from,  344 

Saint-Prestian  inteiiglacial  stage,  883 

Salamanders,  168,  169 

Salem  limestone,  450,  455 

Salenia  prestensis^  165* 

Saline  Hills,  Fife,  Scotland,  section  in, 
4S8* 

Salina  group,  32a,  389* 

SaBnan,  313,  314,  340-344»  355 

SaUx  proteaifolia,  743*     ^ 

Salt,  connate,  343;  Oligocene,  813; 
Permian,  516;  Tertiary  of  Asia,  819; 
wells,  Salinan,  343*,  344*;  Zechstein, 
506 ;  see  Rock-salt 

Salteretta,  567;  pukheUa,  230^;  ru^osat 
230* 

Salt  Range,  India,  Cambrian  of,  254, 
255;  Permian  fossils  of,  524^  525*; 
Permian  of,  '520;  Tertiary  salt  of,  819 

Saltville  region,  451 

Salzburg,  Triassic  salt  of,  630 

Sal^tter,  Germany,  Triassic  section 
at,  628* 

Sand-dollar,  164 

Sangamon  interglacial  stage,  866 

San  Juan  basin,  799 

San  Lorenzo  formation,  7Q4,  table  fac- 
ing 782 

Sannoisian,  814*,  table  facing  782 

San  Pablo  formation,  70S,  table  facing 
782 

San  Rafael  formation,  table  facing  782 

Santa  Margarita  formation,  jqs 

Santo-Domingo,  789;  Oligocene  in,  787 

Santonian,  685,  708 

Saratoga-Altamont  region,  Ordovidan  sec- 
tion at,  286* 

Saratogan,  252 

Sardinia,  Cambrian  of,  219,  239;  Tri- 
assic in,  629 

Sargassum,  70*,  75 

Sassafras  tree,  Cretaceous,  744 

Satellites,  177 

Saturn,  rings  of,  177* 

Sauripterus  taylori,  596 

Saurischia,  7S6,  757,  7S8,  76a 

Sauromorpha,  598* 

Sauropoda,  762 

Sauropterygia,  753*.  754 

Saxicava  qrtica,  880*;  sands,  880 

Saxon-Bohemian  Mountains,  604;  Swit- 
zerland, 4*,  5*,  7 


Savonian  glacial  stage,  883 

Saxon  Switzerland,  720 

Saxony,  7 ;  rocks  of,  6* 

Scolaria  pretiosa,  12s* 

ScandiiMivia,  Cambrian  of,  219;  De- 
vonian overthrusts  of,  417;  Juraanc 
flora  of,  741 ;  Quaternary  of,  884 

Scania,  Sweden,  graptolite-bearing  rocks 
of,3o8^ 

Scanian,  883 

Scapkiocrinus  crineus,  470* 

Scapkites,  136*,  700,  731;  nodcna  var. 
hreris,  701*;  nodosus  var.  guadrantm-- 
loris,  701* 

Scaphopoda,  90 

Sceneila  reticulata,  330*;  retusa,  230* 

Schenectady  shale,  in  section,  286^ 

Scheuchzer,  Johann  Jakob,  quoted,  169 

Schimper,  Carl,  19,  781 

Sckuodus  chemuHgetuis,  426* 

ScktMopkoria,  422 ;  siriaiida,  434^,  560^ 

Schizophytc,  71 

Schizopods,  Pakeozcuc,  578* 

ScUoenbackia,  731;  crisiala,  i3S\  73x*; 
i^flata,  710,  730*;  ieonensis,  707* 

ScUotheimia,  671 ;  angulata,  671* 

Schoharie,  New  York,  Devonian  sec- 
tions at,  378*,  379**  3S8*;  Siluiian  at, 
348 

Schoharie  group,  377*,  389*;  fossils  of, 
383* 

SckucherteUa,  337,  360,  43a,  $59!  a^^ 
loslriata,  424*;  ckewnrngemis,  398*; 
creniitnaf  465*;   intersiriata,  325* 

Schuylkill  River  section,  480*  • 

Sckwagerina,  493,  545;  beds^  491;  wr- 
becki,  490^ 

Schwearinger  slates,  652. 

Scoliihus,  44,  234,  583 ;  linearis,  43* 

Scorpio  after,  149* 

Scorpion-fly,  154 

Scorpions,  90;  ancestry  of,  367;  Car- 
bonic, 501,  s8o,  582*;  Mesozoic,  749; 
modem,  149*;  Paleozoic,  571,  582*; 
Silurian,  149*,  150,  367,  368* 

Scotland,  Cambrian  of,  246;  Cambrian 
faima  of  northwest,  231;  Cambrian 
of  northern,  318;  Carbonic  of,  487; 
Devonian  of,  413,  414;  Lower  Car- 
boniferous amphibia  of,  596,  597; 
Mississippian  of,  457*  458*;  Missis- 
sippian  volcanic  rocks  of,  458*:  Okl 
Red    Sandstone   of,   373;    Ordovidan 
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crustacean  of,  146*;  Ordovidan  of, 
257,  266,  294,  395,  996*  I  pipe-rock  of, 
238;  pre-Cambiian  of,  201,  202^; 
Silurian  delta  in,  351*;  Sihirian  fos- 
sib  of,  368*;  SUurian  graptoKte  shales 
of  southeni,  35 1^  35^;  SUurian  in, 
aM^  354;  Silurian  ostracod  of,  145*; 
Silurian  scorpion  of,  149* 

Scuieila,  831 

Scyphomeduse,  91,  99 

Scyiahcrinus  rohustus,  470* 

Sea  anemone,  103^ 

Sea-cows,  839,  840 

Sea-cuciunbers,  Cambnaa,  234;  m»  HoIo- 
thuroida 

Sea-lions,  842 

Seals,  841,  842 

Sea-urchins,  90,  749;  Jurassic,  677,  678*; 
su  also  Echinoidea 

Secondary  rocks,  3,  4*,  6*,  7\  9*  »0t 
604,  60$,  683,  684:;  m  FlMnMrge 

Sedentary  benthonic  oigaoisms,  64*, 
6s*,  6q 

SedenUiy  bcntho8»  64*,  65*,   66^   67*, 

(^ 

Sedgwick,  Rev.  Adam,  i3-i6»  ai8^  956, 
259,  310,  373;  portrait,  n* 

Sedimentary  rocks,  i 

Selma  chaXt,  703,  7os\  706,  708;  fos- 
sils of,  706,  707^ 

Seminula,  496;  orfenfeo,  404*;  irimtckus, 

46s* 
Senecan  division,  377 
Senonian,    685,    703^    716*,    722,    813*; 

fossils,  724*,  735*.  737*,  738* 
Sepia  officinalis^  128* 
Sepioids,  Mesozoic,  748 
Septa  in  cephak>pods»  568,  573 ;  in  corals, 

I03*»  745* 
Sepiameroeeras  septoris,  365* 
Septasiraa  marylandica,  824* 
Septum  alar,  104*,  745*;  rardlnaU  104*, 

745*;  counter,  745* 
Sequoia,  86,  87* 

Series,  geological,  19,  table  facing  20 
Serpula,     X39,     140*;    cotuoluia,    140*; 

gordialiSf     140*;     Umax,     140*;     sep- 

kmstdcata,   140*;    socialise  140*;    spir- 

rula,  140* 
Sertularia  faOaXy  97* 
Sespe  formatbn,  704 
Shal-Shal,  Himalaya  Mountains,  Triassic 

of,  607* 


Shantung,  Liassic  in,  666 

Shark  River  beds,  785,  f^f,  table  facfaig 
78a 

Sharks,  Paiaeoeoic  $93*»  SM,  99$*;  Ter- 
tiaiy,  835 ;  Triassic,  749 

Sharon  congkMnaate,  479^  480 

Shasta  seriefl^  709^  7x0 

Shawangunk  congfemeiate,  3x4,  S9o\ 
331*,  342;  anconfomity  of  Hudwn 
River  sandstone  to,  293* 

^awangunk  Mountains,  330 

Sheep,  839,  84a,  843,  846 

Sherburne  sandstone,  302,  393* 

Shinarump  conglomente,  618,  6ig 

Shoal  River  marl,  table  fadng  1%^ 

Shrews,  836 ;  Pkistooena^  895 

Shropshire,  Engkuad,  section  of  Sauiian 
of,  310* 

Siberia,  Carbonic  in,  487;  Jurassic  flora 
of,  741;  Jurassic  of,  666;  Ordovidan 
oi,  257,  294r-296*,  299;  Triassic  of, 
623 

Siberian  basin,  Silurian,  corals  in,  350; 
fauna,  SSuiiaa,  353;  fauna!  province, 
Silurian,  on  map,  349*,  'm  Arctic  & 
Boreal  provinces ;  geo^ndine,  217,  487 ; 
platform,  ste  Irkutsk  basin 

Sicilian  formation,  819,  8ao*,  883,  885, 
table  fadng  782 

Sidty,  Quaternary  of,  885 

Sickar  Point,  Scotknd,  OM  Red  Sand- 
stone at,  414* 

Sicula  in  graptoUtes^  99^  551*;  devekp- 
ment  of,  552* 

Sidneyia  inexpectans,  $8x*,  5^2* 

Sierra  Maestra,  Cuba,  Pafaeoome  apUft 

in,  783 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  formatton 
of,  785;  Jurassic  lava  flows  ol,  68x, 
682;  Jurassic  of,  653;  Quaternary 
alpine  gladers  in,  873 

SigiUaria,  82,  504*  5«x;  Poiii9,  S04*; 
sUUata,  504* 

Sigiliarias,  7r;  Permian,  529 

SigiDarids,  extinction  of,  740 

Silesia,  RothUegtmdes,  in,  509 

Silicification,  36;  effects  of,  36;  eaoti^ 
sive,  37 

Silicified  wood,  section  of,  35* 

Sificious  sponges,  94*,  95*,  96*;  struc- 
tures of  organisms  as  fossils,  37 

Silures,   13,  309,  3io;    territory  of  the^ 

X2* 
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Silurian,  lo*,  ao,  3og-37i;  alg»,  37o» 
371*;  bamades,  577*;  blastoids,  369*, 
370;  biachiopods,  317*,  318*,  jis*, 
328,  329»,  337,  338.  346,  36o»,  361  •, 
36a*;  Bryosoa,  360;  cephalopods, 
363,  364*,  365*;  characteristic  sec- 
tions of,  314-334;  conularida,  328*, 
363;  corals,  320*,  335,  337,  338,  348, 
357-359*;  crinoids,  37©*;  Crustacea, 
145*.  363,  366*-368*,'  S77'.  578*; 
pystoids,  319*,  369*,  370;  disturbances 
at  end  of,  356,  357;  echinoid,  589*; 
eurypterids,  354,  363,  368*,  spa; 
faunal  provinces,  337;  fiah,  370;  gas- 
tropods, 36a*  363*;  graptolites,  99*, 
lOo*,  318*,  338,  352,  357.  358*;  life 
of  the,  357''37i ;  Lower,  of  Murchison, 
13*  14,  310;  map  of  outcrops  of, 
in  North  Ameiica,  31a*;  merostomes, 
324,  335*;  nautiloids,  130*;  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  350-356;  of  North  America, 
313-350;  ostracoderms,  370;  ostra- 
cods,  32s*,  329*.  346,  363,  367*;  palajo- 
geographic  maps  of,  336*,  339*,  341*, 
345*,  349*;  pelecypods,  350*,  362*, 
363;  relations  of,  to  older  formations, 
313;  scorpions,  367,  368*;  sponges, 
357*,  358*.  546*;  stromatoporas,  359*, 
360,  553*;  system,  13,  17;  trilobites, 
363,  366*,  367*;  Upper,  of  Murchison, 
13,  14,  310;  volcanic  disturbances  in 
the,  356;  worms,  585* 

Siluric,  20,  309;  see  Silurian  and  Upper 
Silurian 

Silver  of  Cobalt  region,  191 

Simplon  Tunnel,  25 

Sinemurian,  645 

SinuiUs  canceUatus,  304* 

Siphonal  funnel,  130 

Sipkonia,  725 

Siphonocrinus  nobUis,  369* 

Siphons  of  pelecypods,  1x6*,  117* 

Siphunde  in  belemnites,  139*;  in  cephalo- 
pods, 128*,  131  •,  568 •,  569* 

Sirenia,  840 

Siwalik  sands,  human  remains  in,  906* 

Skytic,  608 

Sbths,  836,  840 

Stnilodon,  895;  calif  amicus,  894*;  neo- 
govs,  893* 

Smith,  J.  P.,  Triassic  studies  by,  606 

Smith,  William,  9,  438,  643,  683 

Smoo  Cave,  295*  | 


Snails,  90 

Snakes,  169 ;  see  Squamata 

Soft  tissues  preserved  as  fossils,  33 

SoUniscus  regularis,  496* 

SolenocheUus  colUctms,  572* 

Solnhofen,  Bavaria,  46;  Jurassic  of,  661- 
664;  Jurassic  fossils  of,  676*,  679*, 
68i*,  742*,  757*.  770*-772*,  774*; 
restoration    of    Jurassic    lagoons    of, 

774* 
Solutrean  culture  stage,  883,    916,   917, 

918 
South    Africa,    pre-Cambrian    gbidation 

in,  204,  205 ;  see  Africa 
South  America,  Devonian  of,  416;    eariy 

mammals    of,    839;  Jurassic   of,    654; 

Miocene  in,   791;    Pleistocene  ground 

sloths   of,    897  ^    898*;     Permian    of, 

522 ;  Triassic  of,  625 
South  Carolina,  Miocene  of,  788;    OUgo- 

cene  of,  787;  Triassic  of,  6ro,  611 
South  Dakota,  Oligocene  titanotheres  of, 

855* 
South  Mediterranean  race,  920 
Spain,    Cambrian   of,    219,    339;     Oido- 

vidan  in,  397 ;  Wealden  in,  71Z-713* 
Spamadan  fossils,  807* 
Spedes,  6s,  68 
Speeton  days,  714 
Spence  shale,  24s* 
Spergen  limestone,  440,  450^  455 
Spermatophyta,  71,  84 
Sphierukinus,  164* 
Spharexockus  romingeri,  366* 
Sphterocodium  goUandiatm,  370*,  371* 
Spharodoma    intercalaref  526*;    pomden' 

sum,  39* ;  primigeniumt  496* 
Spkaropkikalmus  aiaius,  14a* 
Sphagnum,  79 

Spkenodiscus,  732,  747;  pieurisepta,  734* 
Sphenodon,  751 

Sphenophyllis,  71,  79;  extinction  ot,  740 
SphenophyUum,    81,    505;    ang^sHfaUmm^ 

80* ;  schlotkeimi,  80* 
Sphenopteridium,  471 ;  dissecium,  474 
Sphenopteris,  471,  502,  529;   iridactymes, 

473* 
Spkenohts  teohu,  466*;  cotUradus,  426^ 
Sphex,  154 

Spkyradaceras  despUUnense,  365* 
Spicules  of  sponges,  94*  95*  96* 
Spiders,  go,  iso*-i52;  Carbonic,  501,  580 

582*;  MesoKoic,  749;  PaleoKHC,  580 
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Spiral  nebulse,  178 

Spiri/er,  346,  422,  493,  522;  acuminatus^ 
384*;  arenosuSt  380*;  catneratus,  4Q3, 
494*;  centronatus,  465*;  concinnm, 
379»  380*;  coHsobrinus,  424*;  dis- 
juHclus,  393,  398*;  eriensis,  325*; 
fasciger,  495;  JomacuUit  424*;  «rafM*- 
foji*j,  425*;  keokuk,  465*;  /«W5,  398*; 
fc^'y*!  46s*;  /<>g(im,  465*;  macro- 
PtfurOy  379*;  mesicostalist  398*;  #iwj- 
guensis,  493,  495*;  ««cf<wM/itf,  383, 
384*,  564*;  if»tMT<wa/if5  *  series,  564*; 
murchisonif  380,  381*;  niagarenxis^ 
320*.  321.  360;  perplexa,  494*;  rorfia- 
/i»,  360,  361*;  scvlptiiiSt  424*;,  stna- 
Hts,  461*;  tomaccHsis,  461*;  hdUus, 
424*;  nmiMT^fm,  328,  329* 

Sjnriferina^  468,  632,  640;  rostrata,  114* 

Spiroloculina,  822;  badensiSf  823* 

Spirarbis,  139,  424,  583;  /axi»,  585* 

Spirilla,  127,  138,  748;  tow,  130*;  ^o- 
9ifi,  as  index  fossil,  49* 

Spitzbergen,  Carbonic  of,  491;  Culm  in, 
461 ;  Jurassic  flora  of,  741 ;  Triaasic  of, 
623 

Splint  bones  of  horse,  842,  848 

Spokane  shale,  189 

Spondylus  princeps,  ii8* 

Sponges,  91,  93;  Cambrian,  543*,  544*, 
S4S*»  S46*;  CreUceous,  723,  724*; 
Devonian,  417,  418*,  547*;  Jurassic, 
661,  667*;  Modem,  94*-96*;  Meso- 
zoic,  744;  Ordovician,  300*,  301,  546*; 
Palaeozoic,  543*-S48;  Silurian,  357*, 
358*,  546* 

Spruce  trees,  71,  87* 

Spyroceras  biHneaium,  305* 

Squamata,  751 

Squids,  90,  127,  128*,  130,  748 

Squirrels,  839 ;  Pleistocene,  895 

Stampian,  table  facing  782 

Stanionoceras  guadaloupe,  56,  57*;  pseudo- 
costatum,  56,  57* 

Star-fish,  90;  Devonian,  588*;  Ordo- 
vician, 308;  Palaeozoic,  587  *,-  588*; 
section  of  arm  of,  161* 

Star  Peak  group,  624,  652 

Stearoceras  gibbosum,  572* 

Steep  Rock  Lake,  Ontario,  pre-Cam- 
brian  fossils  of,  192,  193 

SUganocrinus  sculptus,  470^ 

Stegocephalia,  168,  501,  529,  598*,  SQ9» 
603*,  750 


Stegodon,  860 

Stegosauria,  768*,  769 

Stegosaurus,  756*;  strops,  769*;  im- 
guiaUts,  768* 

Stenogomphus  carleUnU,  833* 

Stephanian,  486 ;  quarry  in,  488^ 

Stephanoceras,  &fs;  blagdeni,  672* 

Stephen  shale,  algae  of,  235*;  inverte- 
brates oC,  581  ♦,  582* 

Stettin  sand,  815* 

StictopareUa  cribosa,  302* 

Stigmariay  82,  458,  504*;  ficoides,  81* 

Stomatiidae,  746 

Stomatopora  ddicahda,  302 ^   555*;    s»- 

/ato,  SSS* 
Stomodsum  in  coral  polyps,  102*,  103* 
Stones  River  group,  271,  272 
Storo  KarLsO,  Silurian  coral  reef,  351* 
Strachey,  John,  3 
StraparoUina,  234;  remota,  230* 
StraparoUus  cyclostoma,  427*;   plamspira, 

466*;  spergenensiSf  466* 
Stratigraphic    and    topographic    attitude 

of  formations,  28* 
Stratigraphic  geology,  2 
Stratum,  i 
StfeUotrypa    kamUtonensis,    423*;     nick- 

iesit  464* 
Streplaxis  wkitfieldi,  497* 
Sireptehsma,     104*,     301;      comiculum, 

300*;  profundum,  300* 
Strepula  plaiUaris,  432*;  sigmaides,  432* 
Stricklandinia  casUUana,  361* 
Stringocephalus,  422;  burtoni,  42$* 
StrobiUpis  spinigerc^  577* 
Stromatocerium  reef,  279* 
Stromatopora,    loi,    321,    329;     anUqua, 

359* ;  reefs,  Monroan,  348 
Stromatoporas,    Ordovician,    553*;     De- 
vonian, 417,  418*,  553*;   Missisaippian, 

465;  Silurian,  359 *,  360,  $53* 
Stromaioporella    gramdaia,    418*;     tuber- 

culata,  418* 
Stromatoporoids,   91,    102*^    Cretaceoiu, 

725*,  727;  Palaeozoic,  552,  553* 
S trombus  pugUis,  125* 
StrongylocetUrotus  drdbackiensis,  66*,  162* 
Strophalosia,   523,   557;    goldfussi,   524*; 

radicans,  559*;  truncata,  425* 
SUropheodonta,    360,    422,    558;     demissa, 

424^    561*;     iowaensis,    424*;    leda, 

561*;      profunda^     561*;      varistriataf 

329* 
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SlropkomenOt  303,  558;  fianmmbama^  303* 

Strophomenoids,  558 

Siropkonetta,    422,    558;     ampU,    561*; 

reversa,  424* 
Sirophostylus  cydostomttSj  36s*;     immm, 

497* 
Structure  of  crtiKiids»  158* 
SiyUoia,  567;  acicmla,  126* 
Styliolina     fissurdia,     567*;     limestone, 

391*,  437* 

StyMictyon  cciumnairti  418* 

Stylonmus,  424;  excelHor,  433^ 

Sub-Af  tonian  glacial  stage,  866 

SubcaiboniferooSk  rtf,  459;  Me  Misais- 
aippian 

Sucaraochee  day,  table  facing  782 

Sudb'urian,  20,  I93~i95r  198;  aeries,  on 
diagnm,  194* 

Sudbury  nickel  and  coi)per,  191;  quartz- 
ites,  195 

Sueas,  Professor  Eduaid,  921* 

Summerland,  California,  oil  field,  794* 

Sunbiiry  shales,  440,  44 1^  445 

Sundance  formation,  631;  fossils  of  the, 
652 

Supai  sandstone,  4S4 

Superposition  of  formations,  31 

Supra-Nummulitic  formations,  819 

Sus  scrofa^  843* 

Sutures,  oeratitic  type,  498;  in  am- 
monites, 57,  58*;  in  ammonoids,  57, 
S8*,  i33*-i38*;  in  cephalopods,  573; 
in  nautiloids,  130*,  131^  132 

Swabian  Alp,  Jurassic  of,  18,  643,  644*, 
66i* 

Sweden,  Cambrian  of,  219,  239,  241, 
242,  247,  249;  Cambrian  section  of, 
248*;  dreikanter  in  basal  Cambrian 
sandstone  of,  225;  Ordovician  of,  295; 
Silurian  of,  350,  3Sr*.  37i* 

Sweetland  shales,  fish  teeth  in,  443 

Swindon,  England,  section  at,  605* 

Switzerland,  Cretaceous  of,  684;  Permian 
in,  511 

SycotypuSf  827 ;  rugosus,  829* 

Sylvania  sandstone,  344,  347;  erosion 
of,  402 

SymbathocnnMS  robustus,  469* 

Synapta  hessdii,  167*;  inkarens,  167* 

Sjmziphosura,  579 

S3rracuse  salt  aeries,  314;    works,  343*. 

344* 
Syria,  CretAceous  fossils  of,  748 


Syringopora,  360,  554;   fmfafMr,  3^*; 

vertkiiUia,  358* 
Syrimgosiroma  demsmm,  418* 
Syring0tkyr%s,  468;  texU,  465^ 
System  map,  2  a,  23 ;  see  Geofogkal  maps 
Systems,   daaaficatkn  of  geokigkal,    9; 

geological,  2,  19;    table  of  geological, 

ao 

T^banus,  154 

Tabulae  in  corals,  /04*,  io6 

Tacooic    conliov<MS3>,    360;     Revolution, 

294,  532,  533 ;   qrstem,  15,  220,  ^S9 
Taconic  Mountains,  259,  294;   rodcs  of, 

220;  section  in,  221* 
Tcniodonta,  837 
TitniopUris  ekg6ms,  641* 
Tainoceras    cavahim,    572*;     McideniaU, 

497* 
T*ai   shan-ho,    Cambro-Ordovidan    Gme- 

stone  of,  253* 
Takakkmna  lineata,  543* 
Talahatta  buhratone,  table  fadng  783 
Taldiir  conglomerate,  520 
Tapirs,  839*  847,  856,  866,  895 
Tardenoisian  nice,  920 
Tarpkyceras  seeleyi,  305* 
Tasmania,  pre-Cambrian  tiflite  of,  205 
Taurus  Mountains^   origin  of  sediments 

of,  811  * 
Taxocrinus  commums,  469*;  Ikiemii,  470* 
Taxodont  hinge-line,  565* 
Tchemosem,  Devonian  analogue  of,  409^ 

440,  441*,  446 
Teetli  of  horses,  849^ ;  of  pdecjrpods,  x  19 ; 

of  the  Probosddea,  859,  905* ;  of  Zm- 

f^odoH,  862* 
Teguli/era  deformis^  525* 
Tejon  formation,  7p2,  794,   table   facing 

782 
TeUa  pdypkemus,  15a*  153* 
Tdeoceras,  857**  858 
Teleodesmaceae,  746 
Tehosaurus,  67Q ;  cad4fm€msis,  Jss* 
Teleosts.  750;   Cretaceous,  736;  Jitimssic, 

679 ;  Tertiary,  835 
TemnackeUus  farbesUmis,  572* 
Tennessee,    Cretaceous    in,    705;     Mis- 

sissippian  of,  445,  453 ;  phosphate  beds 

of,  446 ;   section  of  Ordovician  in,  292^ 
Tennesseean  series,  4S4 
Tentaculites,  90,   363,   567;    pfa«0fi«M, 

328* 
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Tepee  Buttes,  701,  702* 

TerebeUa  lapiUoides,  140^ 

Terebra  maculaia,  125* 

TertbraUiUa  plicata,  726* 

Terebrahda,  632,  640,  667,  824;  diphya, 
669*;  grandis,  825*;  karlani,  726*; 
phmipn,  669*;  vulgaris,  631* 

Terebraiulina  atlantica,  726^ 

Terebratuloid  group,  562,  745 

Termes,  151* 

Terminal  moraine,  see  Moraine 

Termites,  Jurassic,  679 ;  nests,  44*,  45*; 
recent,  44,  45,  151* 

Terrestrial  onanisms,  6q 

Tertiary,  8,  9,  20,  779-863;  amphibians, 
835;  Andean  Chain,  784;  and  Qua- 
ternary of  England,  on  map,  12*; 
Atlantic  coast,  786 ;  birds,  836 ;  brachio- 
pods,  824,  825*;  Bryozoa,  113*; 
Caribbean  region,  788;  cephalopods, 
831,  832*;  conventional  map  colors 
for,  23;  corals,  823*,  824;  correla- 
tion, table  facing  782;  Crustacea,  831, 
832*;  echinoids,  831,  833*,  834*; 
fish,  835*;  Foraminifera,  821-823*; 
gastropods,  827*-83i*;  Gulf  coast, 
783,  786;  insects,  831,  833*;  inter- 
montane  basins  of  the  western  United 
States,  799,  800;  Later,  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  816-820;  mammalian 
migrations,  840;  mammals,  836-863; 
^  Older,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
804-81S ;  pelccypods,  74s,  746,  824, 
825*;  Radiolaria  from,  93*;  reptiles, 
835*;  rocks,  3.  6;  rock-salt  of 
India,  255;  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
784; 'Salt  Range,  819;  scorpion,  149* 
150;  systems,  771^-820;  volcanism, 
785;  West  Coast  geos3mcline,  792; 
West  Coast  Ranges,  784 

Testacella,  126* 

Tethys,  626*,  629,  632;  Cretaceous, 
721,  722,  723;  Jurassic,  655;  Permian, 
on  map,  515*  j   Triassic  fauna  of,  633, 

634 
Tetrabranchiata,  90,  127 
Tetractinellid  sponge,  95* 
Tetradium  cdlvlosum,    300*;    cdumnare, 

301*;  syringoporoides,  301* 
Teiragraptus,  267,  295,  549,  S$i*;    bryo- 

noides,    266*,    SS^*'»    qwtdfibrachiatns, 

550* 
TOraiophodon,  861 


Tetralophodonts,  860,  861 

Tetranota  sexcarinata,  304* 

Tetraseptata,  91,   104,  744:    see   Corals, 
and  Anthozoa 

Tetraxonida,  91 

Teutonic  race,  920 

Texas,  Cambrian  of  central,  223;  Car- 
bonic nautiloids  of,  572*;  Coman- 
chean  of,  684,  687,  689*,  691,  692;  . 
Cretaceous  in,  697,  698;  Jurassic  in, 
645,  646;  Miocene  elephant  of,  861*; 
pre-Cambrian  of,  199 

Textidaria,  723,  724* 

Thalessa,  153* 

ThaUophyta,  71   72 

Thallus  of  plants,  72 

Thamnastraa,  639,  667 ;  prdifera,  668* 

Thamniscus  furcUlaius,  464* 

Thanetian  beds,  813*,  table  facing  782 

Thaynes  limestone,  620 

Theca  in   corals,    105*,   /09,   744,   745*; 
in  graptolites,  550* 

Thecidium  digitatum,  726* 

TkecosmUia,  639,  667 ;  trichotoma,  668* 

Theory    of    recapitulation,    55;     demon- 
strations of,  55-60 

Theresa  dolomite,  section  of,  286* 

Theriodonta,  602*,  603^  754 

Theromorpha,  170,  754 

Theropoda,  758,  759*,  760*,  761* 

Thinopus  antiquus,  435*,  436,  596 

Thompson  limestone,  652,  633 

Thorold  quartzite,  314,  315*,  317,  324*, 

334 
Thousand    Island   region,  Theresa  dok>- 

mite  of,  286* 
Thrincoceras  depressum,  572* 
Thuringia,  Triassic  of,  631* 
Thuringian  Forest,  4,  6,  7* 
Tian-Shan    Mountains,    Missisnppian   in 

the,  462 
Tibet,  t'ermian  in,  520;  Triassic  of,  623 
Tibia,  849 
Tigers,  841 

Till,  gladal.  Quaternary,  865 
Tillite,  Huronian,  192,  193,  204 
Timor,  Lias  in,  666;  Permian  in,  520 
Tinker's   Falls,   near  Tully,   New   York, 

section  at,  391  * 
TirolUes,  620 
Titanichthys,  593 
Titanotheres,     847,    ^5^856;      Eocene^ 

853*;  Oligocene^  854*.  855^ 
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Tithonian    fonnation,    666;     fossUs    of, 

668*,  669*,  674* 
TUyus  hgenus,  149* 
Toardan,  645 
Tombigbee  sand,  yoSt  706 
Tonto  sandstone,  190*,  252* 
Tomoceras  simp^,  429* 
Toio  limestone,  table  fadng  782 
.    Torquay,     England,     Devonian     section 

at,  373* 
Torrejon  formation,  table  fadng  782 
Torridon  sandstone,  201,  202* 
Toumai  stage,  462 
Toumaisian,  459^  460 
Tradiea,  155 
TrackodoH,    34,    756*;     anneckm,    766^ 

767*,     and     Frontispiece;     mummy, 

34.  767* 

Tracks  as  fossils,  39,  41^ 

Trail  formation,  652,  653 

Trails  as  fossils,  41  ^  42 

Trans-Indus  region,  Miocene  in,  819 

Transition  rocks,  8^  9,  20 

Trans-Pecos  region,  Permian  of,  518 

Traverse  fauna,  447,  448;  Peak  sand- 
stone, 689* 

Tremadoc  beds,  247-249,  253,  254,  295; 
appearance  of  starfish  in,  587 

TrematiSf  557 ;  milUpunckiia,  303* 

TremaUmotus  alpkauSt  363* 

Trent  marl,  table  facing  782 

Trenton  limestone,  183,  260,  274,  282, 
28s,  288;  fossils  of,  263-265*,  557*; 
in  section,  221*,  260*,  265*,  279*,  282*, 
283*,  286*,  287*;  -Lorraine  beds,  fossils 
of,  557*;  relation  of  Utica  shale  to, 
288*,  290* ;  time,  map  of,  278* 

Trent  River,  874 

Trepospira^  498;  ittinaisensis,  496;  spka- 
fvlaia,  496* 

Trepostomata,  556 

Triarthus^  282;  becki,  143*,  2^3 

Trias,  606 

Triassic,  3,  7*,  18,  20,  30,  604-642 ;  algs, 
634**  639;  ammonites,  133*,  134;  am- 
monoid,  607*;  amphibia,  641;  am- 
phibians, tracks  of,  628*;  brachiopods, 
631*.  639*;  cephabpods,  621,  633*, 
634 *»  63Q*,  640;  ceratites,  633*,  634*; 
dassification  of,  608;  coal  in  Mexico, 
624;  Colorado  geosyndine,  621;  coni- 
fers, 641*,  642*,  741;  continental  de- 
pasits  in  eastern  North  America,  ori^ 


of,  615* ;  conventional  map  o^rs  for,  23 ; 
corals,  639;  crinoid,  632*,  641;  croco- 
diles, 641 ;  Crustacea,  144*,  635*,  641 ; 
cycads,  635,  641*,  642*;  deposits  in 
CordiUeran  piedmont  basin,  617;  de- 
posits in  United  States,  617 ;  dinosaurs; 
641,  756*,  757,  758*;  echlnoderms,  749; 
edunoida,  641 ;  English,  605*^  equiaetlK, 
741;  ferns,  641  •,  642*,  741;  fish,  169 •, 
610*,  641,  749,  750;  flora,  741;  fossQ 
foot-prints  of,  39, 40*,  42 ;  ganoids,  610*. 
64\ ;  gastropods,  640;  lavas,  611*,  612*, 
613*;  lava  sheets,  minerals  in,  614, 
615;  mammals,  777*,  778;  nautiloids, 
639*,  640;  origin  of  name,  605;  palso- 
geographic  maps  of,  623*,  626*,  630*; 
pelec3rpods,  624*,  631  •,  635*,  6s9\ 
640;  phyllopods,  641;  plants,  641*, 
642*;  relation  of,  to  old  rock,  606- 
608;  reptiles,  603*,  603,  641,  751- 
755*;  volcanism  in,  613 

Triaxonida,  91 

Tribes  Hill  dobmite,  in  section,  272* 

THbUdium  convexum,  330* 

Trictratops,  736,  756*,  761*.  77o*;  pror^ 
suSf  769* 

Trickhcnemis  aliena,  833* 

Triadocrmus  woodmani,  471* 

Triconodonta,  777 

Tridacna  squamosa,  119* 

Trigonia,  652 ;  mams,  670* 

Trilobites,  14&-143;  Cambrian,  232*- 
235*.  573*-575*;  Carbonic,  498,  499*; 
Devonian,  384*,  422,  431*;  Mlssis- 
sippian,  468*,  469;  Ordovidan,  262*, 
264*,  294*,  296*,  299*,  306*,  308; 
Pahcozoic,  574*;  Permian,  525;  Si- 
lurian, 363,  366*,  .367* 

Triloculina,  822 

TrUoph4)d<m,S6o;  productus,  S61*' 

Trimerdla  ohioensis,  362* 

Trinidad,  a^haltum  of,  790»  79i;  Cre- 
taceous in,  697 

Trinil  Man,  883,  905-D07 

Trinity  formation,  687,  6qi;  relation 
of,  to  Fredericksburg  formation,  689*; 
group,  686 

TrinucUus,  263,  298,  308:  conceniricm, 
264*;  gcldfussiy  299*;  limestone,  Nor- 
way, 299* 

Tripolite,  Radiolaria  in,  93 

TriUm  corrugatus,  122* 

Trituberculata,  778 
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Trilylodim  hngtnuSt  602^ 

Trochocerasy    363;     despiainense,     365*; 

gebhardi,  364* 
TfochoUtes  plafMrbiformis,  305* 
Trockus  niioticus,  125* 
Troostocrinut,  370 ;  reinwardU,  369* 
TropUes  subbuUatus,  58*,  136* 
Tropidoleptus  carinalus,  383,  384* 
Tnuo  sand-plains,  878 
Tubipora  musica,  no* 
Tulare  fonnation,  795 
Tulip  trees,  Cretaceous,  744 
TuUy  limestone,  377,  39i*»  39^,  398 
Tully,  New  York,  quarry  at,  392* 
Tuloiotna  luemesi,  831* 
Tundra,    Pleistocene   animals    of,    902  ^ 

90s 

Tupus  permianus,  584* 

Turbarian  glacial  stages,  883 

Turhinolia,  824;  sukata,  823* 

Turbonopsis  skumardi,  427* 

Turkey,  Miocene  in,  818 

Turonian,  4,  685,  703,  716*;  fossils,  737*; 

of  Mexico,  687 
TurrilepaSf  577 
TitrrUUes     bragoinsis,     733*;     caUn4Uus, 

732* 
TurriteUa    aquistriata,     827*;      apicalis, 

827*;    caihedralis,  125*;    cumberlandia, 

827*;    imbricata,  125*;    indenta,  827*; 

mcrUmi,  38*,  827*;   pcraUenwUa,  827*; 

plebeia,  $27* ;  subannulaiaf  &2j'' 
TurrUoma  acrea,  270* 
Turtles,   169;    Jurassic,   666,  679,   681*; 

Tertiary,  835*;  see  Chclonia 
Tuscahoma  formation,  table  facing  782 
Tuscaloosan  formation,  703,  70s* 
Tuscarora  sandstone,  333,  335 
Twin  Creek  formation,  6so 
Tylosaurus,  752* 
Type  sections,  2q,  30 
TyratMosaurus,    756*,    761*,    767;     rex, 

758,  760* 
TVrol,  Dolomite  reefs  of,  633*,  634* 
Tyrrhenian  peninsula,  626,  630,  632 
Tysonia  marylandica,  85* 

Unita  basin,  800 

Uintacrinidx,  749 

Uintacrinus,  734;  socialis,  738* 

Uinta  formation,  table  fadng  782;   fossO 

horse     from,     850;      quartzite,     187, 

HS,  246* 


Uintk  Mountains,  pre-Cambrian  of,  187 
Uintatherium,  838 

UUmannda,  51a,  529;   pkalaroides,  513* 
Ulna,  849 
Ulrich,  £.  O.,  254 
Ulsterian  division,  377 
UlWf  74 

Uncinulus,  $62;  stricklandi,  361* 
Unconformities,   31;   at  base  of   Paleo- 
zoic,     1 81-186 ;       Ordovidan-Silurian, 

326*-33i*,  377* 

Ungulates,  837,  839,  842-858;  digiti- 
grade,  842;  i^antigrade,  842;  un- 
guUgrade,  842 

Uniclinal  mountain,  relation  of  stratig- 
raphy to  topography  in,  28* 

Unio,  120,  619,  641,  665,  711,  734;  belli- 
plicatus,  739*;  hoUnesianus,  739*; 
radiatus,  51*;  veiusius,  739* 

Vnitrypa  scalaris,  423* 

Universal  formations,  7 

Unkar  formation,  igo* 

Unter-Karbon,  17 

Unter-Kreide,  18 

Upper  Cambrian,  190*,  247;  Pacific 
Province,  250 :  set  Cambrian 

Upper  Carboniferous,  17,  20;  see  Carbonic, 
and  Pennsylvanian 

Upper  Cretaceous,  20:  see  Cretaceous, 
and  Cretadc 

Upper  Ordovician,  184:  see  Ordovidan, 
and  Silurian 

Ural  Mountains,  development  of,  535; 
Devonian  rocks  of,  375;  Mississippian 
in,  460;  Permian  of,  17,  507,  510,  511 

Ural-Timan  region,  Carbonic  of,  491 

Urgebirge,  3, 4*,  6*-9;  see  Primitive  rocks, 
and  Primary  rocks 

Urochs,  892,  898,  899* 

Urocyon,  893 

Urodele,  750 

Ursus  Major,  spiral  nebula  in,  179* 

Usnea,  79 

Utah,  Cambrian  of,  222,  244;  Jurassic 
of,  649*,  650;  Permian  phosphate 
beds  of,  518;  Pleistocene  lakes  of, 
879;  Triassic  red  beds  of,  617,  620 

Utica  shales,  221*,  260,  26s,  279*,  286*, 
389*;  fossils  of,  263,  282,  283*;  re- 
lation of  Trenton  limestone  to,  288*, 
290* 

Utica-Trenton    replacing    overlap,     287- 


>*• 


290*;  series,  291 
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Vaginoceras  commune,  569* 

Vagrant  benthonic  ocguumi^  6#*,  6f*» 

68*,  6g 
Vagrant  benthos,  9$ 
Valanginian,  685,  fi2 
Vale  of  Eden,  England,  aecticm  o^  457* 
Valves  of  brachiopods,  115-115* 
Vancouver   Island,   Oetaoeous  o{»   710; 

Triassic  of,  633 
Vanuxem,  Lardner,  15 
Vaqueros    formation,    ^pj,     794;     table 

facing  78a 
Varanger    fjord,    Norway,    glacial    stris 

on  rocks  of,  206*,  207 
Varieties,  6s 
Varisdan    chain,    507, '  508*,    $09*    Si  it 

535f  625 ;  formation  of,  492 
Vaughan,  T.  W.,  cited,  789 
Vattxia  gracilefOa,  544*;   Atfu/u,  543* 
Venericardia,     826;      pldnicottat      825*; 

smitki,  825* 
Venezuela,    Comanchean   in,    687;     Cre- 
taceous in,  697 
Ventral  valve,  113,  114*,  IIS* 
Ventriadites,  725 ;  simplex,  724* 
Venus t   826;    mercenana,   825*;    papkia, 

119* 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  Eocretaceous  in,  687 ; 

Liassic  in,  646 
Vermes,  90;  see  Worms 
Vermetus  lumbricaUs,  125* 
Vermicular  rock,  46 
Vermilion  Cliff  beds,  648 
Vermont,   Cambrian  basal  sandstone  in, 

238;   Cambrian  of,  246;  Ordovician  of, 

262;     Taconic     Revolution    in,     294; 

Taconic  system  of,  220 
Vernon  red  shale,   314,   340;    origin  of, 

342 
Vertebrata,  90,   167-172:    appearance  of 

^d,  595;   collecting  remains  of,  799*; 

Comanchean,    736;     Cretaceous,    736; 

evolution  of,  595,  596;   Jurassic,  679*- 

68x'*;  Palftozoic,  S9i*-6o3*;  pireserva- 

tion  of,  37,  38 
Vespa,  153* 

Vesuvius,  burial  of  cities  by,  45 
Viburnum  newberrianum,  743* 
Vicksbuig     limestone,     787,    789,    table 

facing  782 ;  fossils  of,  824* 
Victoria,  Australia,  Mississippian  in,  462 
Vienna  basin.  Tertiary  of,  818* 
X^Uafrancbian,  883,  885 


Vindebonian,  table  facing  783 
Vindelidan    chain,    626,    627,    639,    632, 

712,  714,  720;    disappeaianoe  of,  655; 

land  mass,  811;    land  mass,  Tertiaiy, 

80s 
VineUarepenSt  302* 
Vineyard   Haven,    MaMadtutetta,    wharf 

piles  at,  64*,  65* 
VirgaHtes  virgtUus,  674* 
Viiginia,  Eocene  of,  787;    Mlaoisippian 

of,  451.  453*;    Penn^lvanian  of,  479, 

481;    rock  salt  of,  451;    West,  Peon- 

^Ivanian  of,  479,  4S1 
^rgbrien,  607* 

Viigula  in  graptolitea^  9q\  s5>^ 
Visten,  459*,  460 
Vis6  stage,  462 
Viviparus,    619,    665,    734t    »*y»    asi*; 

conradi,  739* 
Vogt,  Carl,  55 

VolbartheUa,  234,  567 :  temmis,  568* 
Volcanoe^  CreUceous,  738;  Tertlaiy,  fds 
Volgian  formation,  666 
VoUsia,  628,  641 ;  keieropkyUa,  637^ 
VolutaUhes,  827 ;  petrosus,  830* 
Vosges     Mountams,     RMitjtniBt 

509 ;  Triassic  in,  627 
Vosgian  sandstone,  608^  6at 
Vnlpes,  893    ' 

Waagtnoceras,  535;  cwwwfaj^  537*; 
kUli,  527* 

Waccamaw  beds,  788,  tabk  fadng  7^3 

WakHa,  529;  Mffusms,  643*;  >M- 
formist  528* 

Walcott,  Charles  D.,  Cambriui  stnfies 
by.  223;  dted,  193*538 

Waldenburgian,  486,  491 

Waidheimia  JlavescenSf  114* 

Waldron  shale,  fossils  of,  367* 

Wales,  ancient  rocks  of,  9;  Cambrian 
fauna  of,  231;  Cambrian  of,  218,  239, 
241,  247;  cross-section  in,  10*;  Gray- 
wackes  of,  13-14;  MisaissippiaB  of, 
460;  Old  Greywacke  series  of,  256; 
Ordovician  of,  256,  294,  398;  pre- 
Cambrian  of,  10*;  Sflurian  graptoUte 
shales  of,  352 ;  Silurian  of,  309,  310 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  61 

Walruses,  842 

Waltershausen,  Germany,  rocks  at,  7* 

Wappinger  VaUcy,  New  Yock,  Cafflbrfeui 
basal  sandstone  in,  238 
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WapHafiddensiSy  576* 

Waptttikia  ramosa,  539* 

Warsaw  beds,  440,  444* ;  fosails  of,  464*, 
46s*,  471  *»  472* 

Wasatch  basin;  800 

Wasatch  beds,  table  fadng  782 ;  fossils  of, 
848*;  mammals  of,  837*,  838 

Wasatch  Mountains,  formation  of,  785; 
Pennsylvanian  in,  486 

Washakie  basin,  800 

Washakie  beds,  table  facing  78a;  mam- 
mals of,  838* 

Washington,  Jurassic  in,  653 

Washita  limestone,  686,  687,  693;  fos- 
sils of,  693*,  726*,  737* 

Watchung  Mountains  trap  sheet,  611* 

Watertown,  New  York,  Ordovician  sec- 
tion at,  a8o* 

Water-vascular  system  in  starfish,  161*, 
163 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York,  Devonian  in, 
396* 

Waucoba  Springs*  337 

Waucobian,  236,  237,  239 

Waverly  group  of  Ohio,  440,  445;  fossils 
of  the,  46s*,  468*-47o,  472* 

Waverlyan  scriia,  449,  454,  455 

Wealden,  11,  683,  710,  711*;  delta,  711, 
713*,  714;  fossils,  734,  750,  765*.  774; 
section  of  the,  713* 

Weber  conglomerate,  4S4t  quartzite, 
erosion  of,  624 

WeisliegendeSf  so6 

Wellfleet  sand-plaibs,  878 

Wenlock  edge,  in  section,  310*;  lime- 
stone,   fosses    of,    358*,    359*.    366*, 

367* 
Werner,  Abraham  Gottlob,  4,  6,  7,  605, 

683,  779 
West    Coast    geosyncline.    Tertiary    of, 

792-796 

Western  North  America,  Triassic,  616 

Western  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  ex- 
posures of  pre-Cambrian  Rocks  in,  187 

West  Hill,  Schoharie,  Nc?w  York,  De- 
vonian section  at,  388^ 

West  HumboMt  Range,  Nevada,  Triassic 
of,  624 

West  Indies,  Comanchean  of,  688;  Cre- 
taceous in,  723 

Westphalia  coal,  488,  489* 

Westphalian,  486 

West  Rock  trap  sheet,  6x1* 


Wetterstein  limestone,  636* 

Weybom  Crag,  883 

Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  Cambriftn  of, 

221 

Whales,    839,    840,    861;     baleen,    86fl; 

sperm,  862 
Whin  Sill,  England,  456,  457  ^  459 
Whirlpool    sandstone,    314,    3x5*,    3^3*, 

324* 
Whitby,  England,  jet  of,  6s8 
White  Cliff  sandstone,  648* 
White  Jura,  661 ;  see  Jura 
White  Pine  shales,  48s 
Whorls  of  gastropod  shells,  121 
WhUfieldella,  337,  346,  564;  niiida,  3^*; 

sukatdf  325* 
WielandieUa,  64X 
Wilbur  limestone,  3x4,  330* 
Wilcox  group^  ^8t,  table  facing  782 
Williams,  H.  S^  439 
Wittiamsonuh  641 
Williamsville,  New  York,  Onondaga  coral 

reef  at,  406* 
Wilsaniat  562 

Winchell,  Professor  Alexander,  portrait,  16* 
Windom  shale,  437* 
Wind  River  basin,  800 
Wind  River  beds,  table  facing  782 ;  fossils 

of,  851* 
Wisconsin,    basal   Paleozoic   contact   in, 

184,    185*;     Cambrian   of,    223,    251; 
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